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there  are  broken  pieces  due  to  improper  cooling  and 
storage  before  shipment.  Quality  is  the  one  way  to 
win  and  keep  a  woman's  patronage. 


A  quality  pack  this  year  will  do  more  than  any  single 
factor  to  increase  the  volume  of  canned  grapefruit 
consumed.  And  quality  is  no  mystery.  It  means  the 
choice  of  only  luscious,  fully  matured,  tree-ripened 
fruit,  the  closest  compliance  with  rag  and  segment 
standards,  exacting  adherence  to  basic  canning 
principles. 


Because  quality  does  mean  sales  for  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry,  Canco  representatives  will  be  in  the  field  this 
season  as  usual  to  assist  canners  on  all  phases  of 
grapefruit  canning.  The  results  of  long,  intensive  study 
in  our  research  laboratories  will  be  made  available 
to  every  canner. 


Properly  packed  canned  grapefruit  bids  fair  to  win 
a  leading  place  in  the  housewife's  favor — but  unripe 
grapefruit — bitter  grapefruit — never  can  and  never 
will.  Nor  ore  women  likely  to  buy  again  if  rag  is 
repeatedly  present — if  they  open  a  can  in  which 


Grapefruit  canners  ere  urged  to  consult  with  these 
men. 
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BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsafe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Pureau.  Thf  cfrvirp  ts  free 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  chang¬ 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 

Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 


PLANTS 

OF  THE  > 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  «00  MILLION  CANS  PtH  YEAR 
MAIN  orricE 
BALTIMORE  MD 


Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 


The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COa 


Qhe  MODIEIftN  TRCMD 
in  CCSIlliN^^ 


/MllID  HECUANIC/ 
AiCOCI^N 
TOOL  EQUIPMENT 


TRAINED 

yALEyMEN 


CRCUARD  AND 


lOPtCillPMEN 


JOHN  BEAN 
MFC.  CO 
LANSING 
MICH. 


JOMN  BEAN 
MFC.  CO 
SAN  JOSE 
r>,'  .  CALIF. 


CUTLER 
MFC.  CO 
foatland 
0«l. 


service  men  . . .  each  sharing  in  the 
combined  efficiency  of  all,  all  pulling 
together  io  help  you  produce  highest 
quality  in  the  can  at  lowest  cost 


Successful  harvesting:  quick,  clean, 
low-cost  canning:  wide  distribution  . . . 
all  depend  on  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  men  and  many  machines,  on 
team-work.  Food  Machinery  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  a  team  of  specialists:  trained 
salesmen,  expert  technical  engineers, 
skilled  workmen,  and  competent  field 


Whatever  your  problem,  all  Food 
Machinery  Corporation ’s  resources 
are  made  availabe  to  you  through 
Sprague-Sells  Corporation. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  W«  Wdshington  Sta  DIVISION  OF  Chicaso^  Illinois 

FOOD  «  MACHINERY  ♦  CORPORATION 
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and  become  irremovable. 


OLNEY  Duo 
WASHER 

LEVELSTHOSEPEAK 
LOADS  OF  WAITING 
FIELD  BOXES.  ^  a 
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BETTER 

BIGGER 


QUALITY 

CAPACITY 


both 


m  with  the  new 


Christel  CLOVERLEAF  PEA  Grader 


Intermittent  peak  loads  won’t  worry  you  if  you  grade  this  year 
with  the  new  Christel  Cloverleaf  Grader,  nor  will  your  tenderest 
peas  be  mashed  and  mutilated  in  the  grading  room. 

Two  reels,  each  a  full  yard  wide,  plus  new-style  screens  shaped 
like  a  four-leaved  clover,  are  the  exclusive  features  that  give  the 
Cloverleaf  Grader  a  capacity  of — think  of  it — over  150  cans  a 
minute,  and  produce  even  more  accurate  separation  of  sizes  than 
the  old  style  3 -reel  Christel,  known  heretofore  as  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  grader  built. 


The  novel  cloverleaf  construction,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  feature,  straightens  out 
the  stream  of  peas  and  makes  whipping 
and  snaking  impossible.  It  ensures  accurate 
separation,  and  gives  the  grading 
effect  of  four  screens  in  one. 

The  reels  rotate  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  This  gives  peas  lodged  in 
screen  perforations  a  sporting 
chance  to  drop  out  before  meet¬ 
ing  the  cleaning  rollers  and  being 
pushed  out  or  crushed.  Thus  risk 
of  damage  is  avoided. 


Peas  won’t  wear  out  in  the  Cloverleaf, 
either,  because  there  is  a  minimum  of  re¬ 
travel.  No.  Is,  2s  and  3s  falling  through 
the  first  screen  are  gently  carried  to  the 
beginning  of  the  lower  grading 
section  on  a  belt.  There’s  another 
advantage  here,  too,  for  in  this 
way  grades  are  discharged  from 
every  hopper  in  numerical  order. 
Point  for  point  there  is  no  other 
grader  that  will  handle  more  peas, 
treat  them  as  gently  and  grade 
them  so  accurately. 


What  a  whale  ol  a  difference 
these  four  dents  make  I 


Let  the  Cloverleaf  bring  you  luck  and  prosperity  in  1931. 
Write  for  our  proposal.  You  incur  no  obligation,  of  course. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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STILL  THE 
BEST  BUY 

IN 

HUSKERS 

. . .  the  1931  PEERLESS  Super  Husker 


Peerless  Belt-driven  Super  Husker 


SUPER  HUSKING 

means 

Better  Husking 
Cheaper  Husking 
Quicker  Husking 


Peerless  Motor-driven  Super  Husker 


Always  the  Super  Husker  has  been  the  speediest,  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  husking  machine  built.  But  now  there’s 
even  more  value  in  a  Super. 

The  1931  Super  Husker  husks  queer-shaped  and  small  ears 
better  than  ever.  New  style  ruffle  springs  above  the  feed 
table  treat  them  all  alike  because  each  prong  adjusts  itself 
instantly  and  individually  to  any  ear  condition.  Whether 
corn  tapers  sharply — is  almost  cylindrical — or  runs  to  tiny 
ears  or  giants,  it’s  all  the  same  to  the  Super  Husker.  Every 
ear  is  ruffled  and  butted  just  as  it  should  be,  and  tumbles 
from  the  husking  rolls  with  kernels  as  unblemished  as  a  string 
of  fine  pearls. 

Cleaning  is  easy  on  the  1931  Super  Husker,  too.  A  new  type 
of  end  plate  lets  down  for  handy  cleaning  at  the  discharge 
end  of  the  feed  table.  A  little  thing,  but  one  of  those  extra 
refinements  which  shows  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
built  into  the  Super  Husker. 


And  of  course,  you  know  about  the 
Super  Butting  Device,  with  those  in¬ 
telligent  self-adjusting  gauges  that 
feel  for  the  ears  and  guide  them  to 
the  exact  spot  for  perfect  butting? 
And  the  almost-human  Geneva  gear, 
with  its  stop-husk-go  motion  that 
controls  each  ear  and  holds  it  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  pair  of  self-freeing, 
non-bruising  husking  rolls? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features 
that  make  the  Super  Husker  the  best 
buy  in  buskers  by  far.  No  other 
husker  can  compare  in  capacity, 
either.  Two  tons  or  more  per  hour 
every  hour,  day  after  day,  cheerfully 


and  smoothly  for  as  long  as  de¬ 
manded.  Perfect  husking — no  clog¬ 
ging  —  no  stalling  —  unexcelled  but¬ 
ting.  The  Super  is  substantial,  strong 
and  sturdy;  simple  to  install;  simple 
to  run;  and  takes  up  less  floor  space 
than  single  buskers  of  less  than  half 
the  capacity. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  husk¬ 
ing  installation  this  year  that  will  run 
throughout  the  season  without  clogs 
or  grief,  one  that  will  be  a  real  pace¬ 
setter  for  the  rest  of  your  line. 

Let  us  submit  a  proposal.  Write 
today. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
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HERE*S  A  NEW  AID  TO 
SPEEDIER  HUSKING 


All  users  know  that  the  capacity  of  Peerless 
Super  Huskers  is  limited  only  by  the  speed 
of  the  feeders — that  Super  Huskers  will  turn 
out  cleanly-husked,  perfectly-butted  corn  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  fed. 

But  feeders  are  human.  A  few  cents  an  hour 
won’t  make  them  work  at  topmost  speed  for 
every  hour  of  every  day,  and  the  tremendous 
reserve  capacity  of  Super  Huskers  has  been 
left  untapped.  From  now  on  though,  canners 
will  be  able  to  get  utmost  husking  capacity  all 
of  the  time.  Sprague-Sells  have  devised  a  new 
counter  piecework  system — aptly  named  the 
Huskmore — which  in  speed,  smoothness  of 
operation,  accuracy,  stimulation  of  feeders, 
and  economy  to  the  canner  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  previous  piecework  systems. 

In  the  cannery  in  which  the  very  first  complete 


System 

The  Huskmore  system  starts  with  the 
counters  themselves.  As  each  ear 
passes,  a  bronze  trip  actuates  an  en¬ 
closed  make-and-break  mechanism 
carried  on  a  combined  bracket  and 


Huskmore  system  was  installed,  a  day  in  and  day 
out  average  speed  over  16  working  days  of  2  tons 
per  hour  per  Super  Husker  was  maintained,  and 
on  one  particular  day  the  installation  turned  out 
nearly  2  1/3  tons  per  hour  per  Super  Husker. 
Think  what  this  would  mean  if  your  Supers  were 
fed  as  fast!  Probably  your  feeders  would  do  even 
better  because  these  figures  were  attained  in  spite 
of  a  25%  time  loss  from  stops  to  avoid  overload¬ 
ing  the  inspection  table  with  drought-marred  corn. 
You  can  lower  your  husking  costs  and  make  your 
help  as  interested  in  high  speeds  as  you  are  by 
installing  the  Huskmore  system  this  year.  Why 
not  work  details  out  with  Sprague-Sells  today? 


terminal  box  above  the  Super 
Husker  feed  table.  The  arrangement 
of  these  parts — a  new  departure  in 
counter  design — is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  careful  planning  by 
Sprague-Sells  engineers  to  achieve 
infallible  accuracy  and  long  life 
without  hair-trigger  adjustments. 

BX  cable  carries  electric  impulses 
from  the  terminal  boxes  to  Veeder- 
Root  counter  dials  (one  to  each 
feeder  station),  which  are  mounted 
on  a  central  board  placed  in  any 
convenient  part  of  the  cannery. 

Readings  of  the  board  are  taken  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily,  and  each  feeder  is 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  ears 
he  husks.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a 
bonus  to  the  top  feeders  of  the  day 
to  further  stimulate  production. 

With  the  fullest  sense  of  responsibility,  Sprague-Sells 
unhesitatingly  recommend  adoption  of  the  Huskmore 
system  by  every  corn  canner  interested  in  cutting  husk¬ 
ing  costs.  You  can  use  the  Huskmore  system  with  any 
type  of  Super  Husker  installation. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


308  W.  Washington  St. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN 
HAS  COME  TO  STAY 


HERE’S  EVIDENCE 
from  brokers 


“Our  contact  with  the  trade  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  pronounced  interest  in 
W.G.  which  reflects  consumers’  at¬ 
titude  correcdy.  We  believe  this 
permanent,  not  a  fad,  and  we  know 
that  some  packers  will  pack  60% 
W.G.  this  year.” 


“Trend  to  W.G.  has  been  strong 
for  three  years.  Is  growing.  Con¬ 
sumer  appears  to  like  it  very  much 
indeed,  and  is  repeating.” 


What  is  the  future  of  whole  grain  corn?  That 
is  the  question  we  asked  12  prominent  brokers. 
10  out  of  12  said  that  beyond  a  doubt  whole 
grain  corn  has  come  to  stay.  Read  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  column  the  opinions  of  men  in  constant 
touch  with  market  trends. 

Note  the  caution  as  to  quality.  “Whole  grain 
will  continue  to  grow  with  any  packer  who  puts 
out  a  first-class  article,”  says  one  broker.  This 
is  important.  Sprague-Sells  have  always  kept 
maintenance  of  quality  in  mind,  both  in  design¬ 
ing  quality-producing  whole  grain  equipment 
;'nd  in  recommending  whole  grain  installations 
only  in  plants  with  crop  facilities  to  produce 
that  superior  selective  quality  which  a  whole 
grain  pack  demands. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


“Everyone  in  trade  to  whom  we 
have  talked  is  enthusiastic  about 
future  of  W.G.” 


“Great  possibilities  for  increased 
consumption  of  W.G.  if  properly 
exploited.” 


“There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
W.G.  Frantic  eflorts  are  being  made 
this  year  by  buyers  to  get  their 
share  of  a  small  pack.” 


‘“W.G.  has  merit,  and  should  de¬ 
velop  into  a  big  seller  if  quality 
only  is  packed.” 

“W.G.  is  becoming  more  popular.” 


“Consumption  and  sales  of  W.G, 
are  on  increase.” 


“W.G.  will  continue  to  grow  with 
any  packer  who  puts  out  a  first-class 
article.  Our  buyers  tell  us  there  is 
a  definite  place  for  this  item  and 
that  in  their  opinion  this  business 
will  increase.” 


“If  quality  only  is  packed,  sales  will 
jump  by  leaps  and  bounds.” 


Sprague-Sells  Quality 
Producers  for  the 
Whole  Grain  Corn  Canner 


Sprague-Sells  have  pioneered  the  development  of  efH- 
cient  machines  for  packing  whole  grain  corn.  Just  one 
machine,  the  Peerless  W.  G.  Cutter,  has  a  background 
of  nearly  eighteen  years  of  careful  experimenting  and 
engineering.  It  is  the  only  Cutter  on  the  market  which 
gives  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  and  produces  the 
style  of  cut  demanded  by  the  trade.  It  is  fully  pro¬ 
tected  by  broad  patents. 

If  you  are  considering  getting  into  whole  grain  corn, 
the  data  we  can  send  you  will  be  vital  to  your  success. 
Plan  to  start  right  and  pack  right  by  letting  our  engi¬ 
neering  department  work  out  the  details.  Write  today 
for  full  information. 


Lewis  W.G.  Washer 
with  Shaker-Drier 


W.G.  Picking  Table 


Peerless  W.G.  Cutter 


W.G.  Blancher-Cooler 


Peerless  Exhauster 


Ayars  W.G.  Filler 
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AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmer  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Prooess  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilizer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


y 

BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


Nov.  26,  1930. 

Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Centlemen:- 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  performance  of  the 
Universal  Tomato  Filler  I  purchased  from  you  this  year. 
It  did  the  work  better  than  I  had  hoped  for.  We  used 
this  machine  on  #1  cans,  a  very  difficult  size  to  fill. 

Yours  very  truly. 


lours  very  truly. 


JRP:P 
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Continental 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  E.  42nd  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO; 
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V^ONTINENTAL  for  1931  renews  its 
pledge  to  the  eaniiiiig  industry  to  pro¬ 
vide  cans  of  highest  cpiality  .  .  .  superior 
closing  machines  for  every  canning 
need  .  .  .  prompt  shipments  from  its 
many  plants  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Backing  this  pledge  are  Continental’s 
great  resources  .  .  .  Research  Labora¬ 


tories  .  .  .  the  large  and  experienced 
organization  of  Partners  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness”  .  .  .  constantly  contributing  a  full 
share  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  grea*^ 
canning  industry. 

Whatever  your  problems  may  he, 
Continental  offers  every  possible  facility 
for  even  greater  service  in  1931. 


'■/t’s  Better  Packed  in  Tin^’ 


Can  Company  Inc 


CHICAGO;  111  W.  Washington  Street 
155  Montgomery  Street 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO, 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmitaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
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The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  Either  Cream  Style  or  Whole  Grain  Corn 

illustration  shows  the 
arranged  for  cutting  Cream 

our  cutter 

ments  for  cutting  whole  grain  corn 
the  small  ears  and 

^  ^  :;•  I  nubbins  as  well  as  the  large  ears  and 

1 1  greater  capacity  than  any  other 

M  H  whole  grain  cutter.  If  you  are 

1  IfiBK. _  '^n  interested  in  cutting  whole  grain 

corn  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
‘  samples  of  corn  cut  with  our  cutter 

together  with  further  information. 

Golden  Bantam  corn  is  the  hardest 

PatMited  gg^jj.g  yery 

small,  but  our  patented  feed  will  feed  the  smallest  bantam  ears  as  well  as  the  largest  ears.  We  furnish 
special  knives  for  cutting  Bantam  corn  so  that  when  the  cutter  is  equipped  with  small  cutved  knives  the 
cutter  will  cut  the  small  Bantam  ears  as  well  as  the  larger  ears  of  corn. 

POSITIVE  FEED.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  new  patented  feed  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
positive  feed  of  any  in  use.  Therefore,  it  has  the  greatest  capacity  of  any  cutter  in  use. 


PORTLAND  PACKING  CO. 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

October  16,  1930. 

Morral  Bros.  Co., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

On  the  four  Morral  cutters  which  we  bought  from  you  this 
year  and  installed  at  our  plant  at  Fairfield — we  will  say  that 
they  are  the  best  cutters  for  cream  style  Golden  Bantam  corn 
that  we  have  ever  used :  they  do  not  plug  at  all ;  give  a  good 
clean  cut  and  the  depth  of  kernel  can  be  varied  to  whatever 
depth  one  wishes.  We  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  a  most 
satisfactory  machine. 

Yours  truly, 

WDM.  PORTLAND  PACKING  CO. 


December  30,  1929. 

Morral  Bros., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  used  the  Morral  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter,  and  we 
secured  good  results.  We  do  not  see  what  more  one  could  ex¬ 
pect  of  a  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter. 

The  Morral  machine  has  unusual  capacity,  and  operation  cost 
and  upkeep  is  very  nominal.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  your 
WTiole  Grain  Corn  Cutter,  and  at  any  time  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  our  strongest  testimonial. 

Yours  truly, 

W'ARRENSBURG  CANNING  COMPANY. 
LAS  :MC  By  L.  A.  Sears,  President. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  at  once  jor  catologue  giving  full  description  of  the 
machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices  and  list  of  users. 


Manufacturers 
Corn  Husking  Maclilnes 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  drain  Com  Cutters 
Iiaheling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morrah  Ohio 


BROWN  BOOOS  FOUNDRY  * 
MACKINB  CO.,  Dtd. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINES 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABLISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


ALL-STEEL  STOOLS 


the  successful  seating  equipment  for  Canneries. 
SANITARY  —  CLEAN  —  DURABLE  —  COMFORTABLE 

These  stools  are  built  entirely  of  steel.  The  back  rests  are  formed  of  sheet  steel;  the  back 
pillars  are  spring  steel;  the  seats  are  13”  diameter  and  concave,  of  16-gauge  pressed  sheet 
steel;  the  legs  are  of  angle  steel  with  ball  turned  feet,  well  braced.  Riveted  construction, 
finished  in  oven-baked,  olive  green  enamel  throughout. 

Net  Price  Each  for  Cash 


No.  44  stool,  with  back 

16"  or  18"  high;  net  ea.  $2.16 

20"  or  22”  high;  “  2.22 

24”  or  26”  high;  “  "  2.34 

No.  4  Stool,  without  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $1.32 

20"  or  22”  high;  “  “  1.38 

24”  or  26”  high  “  "  1.50 


No.  440  stool,  with  back 

16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $2.28 

20”  or  22”  high;  “  “  2.34 

24”  or  26”  high;  “  “  2.52 

No.  40  stool,  without  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  netea.  $1.44 
20”  or  22”  high;  “  “  1.50 

24”  or  26”  high;  ”  “  1.68 


*  No.  44  I 
stool  with  back. 
Without  back  same 
stool  is  No.  4. 
Note:  No.  44  and  No. 
440  stool  are  identical 
except  for  the  bottom 
cross  braces  that  give 
better  bracing  td  No. 
440  style. 


TERMS:  Above  prices  are  net  cash,  f.o.b.  Plainwell  cars. 

2%  extra  discount  allowed  for  check  accompanying  order; 
or  if  goods  are  shipped  sight  draft  bill  of  lading  attached. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  COMPANY 

The  Seating  Equipment  People 
PLAINWELL,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


*  No.  440  stool  with  back.^ 
Without  back,  same  stool  is  No.  40. 
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By  river 


OMCIKKMT) 


In  the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  district  .  .  . 
'where  river  and  rail  meet  .  .  .  the  Heekin  Can 
Company  occupies  a  strategic  position  for  ease 
of  shipping.  Heekin  owns  its  private  river>rail- 
terminal  where  metal  comes,  in  barges,  to  be 
lifted  into  freight  cars  and  shunted  to  the  big 
Heekin  factories.  Everything  that  can  possibly 
enable  us  to  render  a  close,  personal  service  to  the 
canning  industry  is  available  at  the  Heekin  fac¬ 
tories.  The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


1043 


Use  it  back  of  your 
Blancher. 


Then  note  the  amount  of 
skins  and  splits  that  it  remov¬ 
es.  Note  how  it  eases  up  on 
the  hand  picking.  Figure  the 
saving.  You  will  find  this 
paying  for  the  machine  in 
short  order. 

The  1931  model  has  shed 
all  the  weaknesses  of  the  1930 
machine  and  is  a  real  machine. 
Ask  for  prices.  They  are  low. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCKTON,  N.  Y 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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LANDRETH’S  SEEDS 


CANNERS’  VARIETIES 


EARLY  RIPENERS 

The  Landreth  .  $  4.50 

Earliana .  2.75 

Bonny  Best .  2.75 

Chalk’s  Jewel .  2.75 

John  Baer .  2.75 

Marglobe .  4.50 

MEDIUM  RIPENERS 

Delaware  Beauty  .  3.75 

Bloomsdale . 7.50 

LATE  RIPENERS 

Landreths*  Red  Rock .  3.25 

Stone . 2.75 

Greater  Baltimore .  2.75 

Radebaugh  Special,  True  Stock .  2.75 


T0MAT0-“The  Landreth” 

Price  $4.50  per  pound 

'  I  HE  Landreth  is  as  red  as  The  Landreth’s 

Red  Rock  and  two  weeks  earlier,  ripening 
about  the  time  of  the  Earliana. 

The  vine  is  short  stemmed,  unusually  healthy, 
astonishingly  productive.  The  shape  of  the 
fruit  is  full  bottomed,  that  is,  round  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  free  from  cracks,  with  very  little  cavity  at 
the  stem  end. 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

A  great  many  of  our  customers  have  asked  us  if  we 
could  supply  Certified  Tomato  Seeds.  We  were  unable  to 
do  so  until  this  year.  This  year  we  induced  the  State  offi¬ 
cials  of  Pennsylvania  to  certify  our  Tomato  Seed.  After 
coming  here  and  seeing  our  acreage,  they  decided  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  acreage,  they  could  only  certify  three 
varities,  and  they  picked  the  three  varieties  -  Marglobe, 
Greater  Baltimore  and  Bonny  Best.  Next  year  they  will 
continue  to  certify  these,  and  we  hope  additional  varie¬ 
ties.  They  came  here  three  times  and  looked  over  our 
fields,  taking  out  every  plant  that  was  off -type,  and  every 
plant  even  if  it  was  of  the  proper  type,  if  the  fruit  was 
off-type.  The  method  of  extracting  the  Seed,  drying 
and  cleaning,  was  as  they  wished.  They  were  here  to 
see  us  put  up  this  seed  in  blue,  cardboard,  lithographed 
packages  of  i  and  J  lbs.,  the  only  way  they  will  be  sold, 
each  package  being  sealed  with  the  official  seal  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Our  prices  are 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEEDS 

Marglobe  ...  $5.50  per  lb. 

Greater  Baltimore  -  4.00  ”  ” 

Bonny  Best  -  -  4.00  ”  ” 

No  one  has  better  or  purer  seed  than  this. 

MARGLOBE 

The  Marglobe  Tomato  is  globe  in  shape,  red  in  color. 
It  is  early.  It  is  a  very  shy  seeder;  consequently  is  very 
meaty.  The  walls  are  thick.  It  is  a  good  tomato  for  ship, 
ping  and  is  a  wonderful  processed  tomato.  We  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly. 

FUTURE  SEEDS  OR  1931 
CROP  SEEDS 

Before  placing  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1931 
crop,  if  our  traveler  does  not  call  at  the  time  you  wish  to 
buy,  we  trust  you  will  write  us  stating  kinds  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cucumber,  Beet,  Tomato  and 
other  seeds  you  may  wish,  and  will  be  glad  to  quote  you 
prices. 


SPOT  SEEDS 

If  there  is  anything  you  need  in  the  way  of  spot  seeds  for  Spring  shipment,  before  buying 
elsewhere,  we  trust  you  will  write  us  as  to  kinds  and  quantities  and  allow  us  to  ship  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BUSINESS  FOUND  1784 

The  Oldest  Seed  House  in  America - 147  Years  in  the  Seed  Business 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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The  Annual  Conventions 

24th  National  Canners—The  43  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
The  28th  National  Food  Brokers  Associations 

THE  BIG  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SHOWS 

CHICAGO,  JANUARY  19-23rd,  1931 

National  Canners  Association 


OPENING  SESSION 


MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  19,  1931 


C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  presiding. 


The  first  general  session  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  19-24,  1931, 
convened  at  ten-twenty  o’clock,  Mr.  C,  E.  Hume,  President  of 
the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  The  1931  session  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  is  now  in  session  and  the  Reverend  Wil¬ 
liam  Clyde  Howard  will  give  the  invocation.  Will  you  kindly 
rise  ? 

INVOCATION 

REVEREND  WILLIAM  CLYDE  HOWARD  (Pastor,  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago):  0  God,  Thou  Rock  of  Ages, 
Protector  of  all  human  kind.  Lover  of  humanity.  Giver  of  light 
an(|  of  life,  on  this  week-day  morning  we  come  to  Thee  with 
all  the  problems  and  joys  and  perplexities  and  all  the  rest  which 
make  up  our  lives.  Thou  hast  the  disposition  of  all  affairs  of 
government  and  state  and  person  and  we  ask  Thee  to  hless  us. 
We  ask  Thee  to  hless  these  men  who  have  met  from  various 
parts  of  this  great  country,  to  hless  this  great  organization  to 
which  they  have  journeyed,  that  they  may  add  to  their  wisdom 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  hour. 

We  ask  Thee,  our  Father,  to  be  with  us  in  all  that  shall 
transpire  and  help  us  to  realize  that  as  a  great  brotherhood 
stretching  throughout  the  world  each  of  us  must  do  his  share 
in  building  up  that  stamina  and  stability  of  character  which 
will  enable  us  all  to  stand  as  a  body  politic,  having  the  grace 
and  the  strength  of  our  Lord.  We  ask  Thee  to  hless  our  homes 
and  our  loved  ones,  to  keep  them  safe  while  we  are  away  from 
them,  to  guard  them  from  all  harm. 

Wilt  Thou  grant,  as  we  go  along  the  way,  even  as  we  go  to 
our  homes,  that  there  shall  come  to  us  that  great  knowledge  of 
the  fact  of  Thy  Eternal  Presence  and  so  wilt  Thou  hless  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  Association  and  keep  us  by  Thy 
grace,  for  we  ask  it  in  the  Master’s  Name.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  As  is  customary,  we  will  announce 
the  committees. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  late  years  to  designate  a  Committee 
on  Resolutions  and  that  committee  has  already  been  appointed. 
For  the  Auditing  Committee,  it  is  customary  to  appoint  the 
Finance  Committee  for  that  purpose  and  that  committee  has 
already  been  named.  They  are  more  familiar  with  the  finances 
of  the  organization  than  any  other  body.  The  Committee  on 
Nominations  has  been  named  and  that  committee  is  now  in 
session  and  will  report  at  the  end  of  this  meeting. 

It  has  been  customary  that  all  resolutions  passed  during  the 
convention  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
that  will  be  continued.  Recommendations  and  any  matters 
adopted  by  the  different  Sectional  Meetings  will  be  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Sections  will  re¬ 
port  any  of  those  at  Friday’s  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

We  are  following  the  usual  custom  with  the  President’s  and 
Secretary’s  addresses  in  order  to  save  time.  They  have  been 
put  in  printed  form  and  you  will  find  them  in  these  little  green 
books.  It  rather  dignifies  my  statements  by  calling  them  an 
address,  as  I  rather  prefer  to  call  them  a  brainstorm  or  some¬ 


thing  of  that  kind.  I  hope  there  are  some  constructive  thoughts 
in  it. 

The  theme  running  through  this  convention  is  the  problem  of 
distribution.  This  Association  has  given  a  vast  amount  of 
attention  and  work  to  the  problems  of  bettering  the  contents  of 
the  cans.  'That  has  all  been  extremely  valuable  work.  That  is 
going  to  be  continued,  but  the  problem  of  distribution  is  a 
matter  that  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  all  canners 
at  this  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  distribution  and  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  of  our  products,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  to  do  our  distributing — 
the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  introduce  to  you  the  President  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Bran- 
h^n,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  give  us  all  considerable  information 
as  to  the  problem  of  distribution.  (Applause.) 

National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Greetings 

By  Thomas  F.  Branham,  President 

National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


IT  is  my  pleasure  again  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  to  your  splendid 
organization.  The  friendly  relations  of  these  two  major 
associations  is  now  historical. 

Each  year  brings  to  us  scientific  advancement  in  this  great 
business  of  canning  foods.  Today,  the  list  of  items  available  is 
truly  marvelous  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  makes  possible  a  delightful  meal  in  any  corner  of  the 
globe,  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances.  Your  industry 
has  truly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  'This 
onward,  upward  march  has  brought  steady  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  your  products.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  demand  for 
canned  foods  increases  with  the  improvement  in  quality. 

With  the  constant  improvement,  the  element  of  price  must 
have  consideration,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  canner  but 
every  factor  that  is  concerned  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  these  important  foods.  From  the  cost  of  the  cans  on  through 
to  the  consumer,  the  most  careful  consideration  must  be  given 
if  we  expect  this  industry  to  continue  to  grow.  How  important 
is  our  function  of  distribution  when  we  have  our  costs  at  the 
right  figure  and  so  deal  with  the  retailer  that  he  may  pass  on 
these  foods  to  the  consumer  at  prices  that  may  be  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  not  only  desirable  but  economical,  then  may  we 
expect  a  continued  growing  demand  for  canned  foods,  for  the 
records  show  us  that  these  goods  must  reach  the  masses  if  the 
industry  expects  to  continually  grow,  as  it  can  so  easily  and 
with  such  desirable  results  to  our  farming  communities. 

The  producing  and  marketing  of  canned  foods  to  the  end  that 
we  serve  the  public,  as  we  can  and  must,  offers  one  of  the  real 
solutions  of  the  agricultural  problems.  Probably  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  of  your  industry  is  the  tendency  in  some 
quarters,  when  weather  conditions  have  seriously  impaired  your 
growing  crops,  to  take  what  nature  has  handed  you,  put  it  into 
cans,  almost,  and  in  some  instances,  regardless  of  the  quality 
and  its  effect  on  the  future  and  the  business.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  and  the  plant  so  stocked  with  containers  and  all  that 
must  go  with  tuning  up  the  equipment  to  the  point  of  contain¬ 
ers,  not  forgetting  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  keeping  the  grower 
in  line  for  another  season.  But,  regardless  of  all  this,  is  it  not 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  industry  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  be  solved? 
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How  much  has  the  canned  foods  business  suffered  because  the 
housewife  has  gotten  hold  of  inferior  goods  and  may  still  feel 
that  canned  foods  are  really  not  desirable?  The  growing  busi¬ 
ness  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  new  methods  now 
coming  on  of  marketing  present  something  for  real  considera¬ 
tion.  The  highly  perishable  nature  of  these  fresh  foods  de¬ 
mands  the  greatest  attention.  This,  undoubtedly,  has  to  do 
with  the  best  display  space  being  given  to  them.  This  is  a  big 
selling  point  in  itself,  but  why  should  not  the  people  interested 
in  canned  foods  cash  in  on  this  opportunity  ?  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  most  items  sell  best  when  the  fresh  item  on  the  market  is 
at  the  height  of  its  season.  Proper  display  of  canned  foods  of 
the  quality  that  brings  people  back  for  more,  sold  at  the  prices 
that  the  consumer  will  recognize  as  advantageous,  -will  surely 
help.  There  are  elements  in  marketing  that  may  be  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 
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THOS.  F.  BRANHAM 

President 

National  Wholesale  Grocers  Ass’n. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Bulletin  on  “Selling  Canned  Foods  Through  Retail  Stores”:  “If 
a  grocer  finds  a  price  advantage  in  buying  heavily  at  certain 
seasons,  he  should  also  weigh  against  this  the  disadvantage  of 
resulting  high  maintenance  costs.  However,  the  nine  stores 
which  led  in  ratio  of  net  profit  to  sales  in  canned  fruits  all 
carried  less  than  average  investment  in  canned  fruits  inventory. 
This  study  indicates  that  the  larger  size  can  of  fruits  is  the 
most  popular  and  profitable.  Fruits  were  sold  in  nine  different 
can  sizes  in  twenty-six  stores,  but  the  2%  can,  weighing  1 
pound  and  14  ounces,  accounted  for  over  half  the  sales.  This 
size  showed  a  net  profit,  mainly  due  to  its  high  average  order, 
occurring  because  of  the  higher  price  for  a  larger  can.  Two 
other  sizes,  the  No.  2  weighing  1  pound  and  4  ounces,  and  the 
No.  1  weighing  about  11  ounces,  accounted  for  practically  all 
the  remaining  sales,  together  accounting  for  45.2  per  cent  of 
total  sales.  These  two  sizes  returned  a  small  loss,  mainly  due 
to  a  small  rate  of  turnover  and  a  lower  average  order  value 
than  was  found  in  the  No.  2^/^  can.” 

It  seems  to  me  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  stress  again 
the  tremendous  waste  that  is  going  on  in  the  canning  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  multiplicity  of  sizes  in  most  all  items.  That  is 
unquestionably  holding  back  the  industry  in  a  needless  manner 
and  costing  the  industry  millions  because  of  this  waste  that 
must  be  added  to  the  present  price. 

May  I  say  aside  that  the  report  that  is  coming  before  this 
Committee  on  Standardization  suggesting  the  reducing  from 
sixty-four  to  about  twenty-seven  sizes  in  the  production  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  offers  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
questions  that  has  ever  come  before  an  industry,  and  I  predict 
that  it  will  be  looked  back  to  in  future  years  as  one  of  the  turn¬ 
ing  points  in  the  successful  going  forward  of  the  canning 
business. 


Experience  has  shown  that,  in  some  instances,  the  percentage 
for  swell  allowance  is  not  in  line  with  actual  facts.  These  and 
other  subjects  seem  to  require  attention.  Our  experience  of 
recent  years  indicates  these  subjects  will  be  taken  care  of 
properly,  for  we  have  learned  that  our  interests  are  common  and 
the  splendid  cordiality  existing  between  our  organizations  makes 
possible  the  solution  of  our  problems  and  the  advancement  of 
the  industry  along  progressive  and  mutually  satisfactory  lines. 
I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Certainly,  there  is  a  lot  of  “meat”  in 
that  paper.  It  will  be  published  in  the  trade  papers  and  I 
advise  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  get  a  copy  and  study  it 
very  carefully.  There  is  a  great  deal  tq  be  considered  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Branham. 

Is  Mr.  Keaton  here?  (Present.)  Mr.  Keaton  is  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  another 
very  vital  factor  in  the  distribution  of  canned  food  products. 

American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Greetings 

By  C.  L.  Keaton,  Vice-President 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Cairo,  III. 


Human  life  is  full  of  disappointments.  I  can  realize  the 
disappointment  you  gentlemen  suffered  when  my  name 
was  announced  to  substitute  for  that  splendid  and  eloquent 
gentleman,  the  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  Mr.  J.  H.  McLauren.  As  you  are  engaged  in  the 
canning  industry,  I  was  fearful  of  the  fact  that  your  disappoint¬ 
ment  would  be  so  great  that  you  might  wish  to  use  me  as  one 
of  your  products  and  can  me. 

Gentletnen,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  represent  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  doubly  so,  to  represent 
them  before  this  fine  gathering  of  gentlemen,  devoting  your 
time,  energy  and  money  in  the  interest  of  the  health,  happiness 
and  economics  of  the  American  families, — so  I  extend  to  you 
our  felicitations  and  good  will,  and  hope  you  will  receive  an 
inspiration  from  this  convention  that  will  lead  you  to  a  happy 
solution  of  your  problems.  I  appreciate  very  much  that  fine 
close  relationship  existing  between  your  efficient  secretary,  Mr. 
Frank  Gorrell,  and  our  president,  Mr.  McLauren,  both  of  whom 
have  their  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  very  fortunately  few  questions  have  arisen  during  the 
last  year  for  arbitration,  and  we  wish  to  renew  our  belief  in 
the  principles  of  arbitration,  and  our  desire  to  cooperate  through 
such  a  medium,  in  bringing  about  fair  and  peaceful  adjustments 
of  any  differences  that  arise  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  even  insinuate  as  to  how  you  are  to 
conduct  your  business,  as  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
your  organization  is  making  a  thorough  study  of  your  industry, 
but  occasionally  an  idea  dropped  intentionally  or  unconsciously 
furnishes  food  for  thought  and  study,  which  proves  beneficial 
to  the  industry.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  my  life  I  have  been 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  and  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  in  calling  on  the  retail  grocers,  and  a  week  never 
passes  that  I  do  not  visit  a  number  of  their  stores.  I  have 
noticed  the  increase  in  their  sales  of  fresh  vegetables,  which 
naturally  diverts  sales  from  the  canned  foods.  From  my  ob¬ 
servation  and  study,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  transfer 
of  sales  from  canned  foods  to  fresh  foods  is  not  profitable  to 
the  retailer,  or  of  any  saving  to  the  consumer.  I  have  questioned 
a  number  of  retailers  and  they  give  me  no  sound  reason  for 
the  effort  on  their  part,  in  pushing  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 
I  believe  an  educational  program,  by  advertising,  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  “Buying  it  in  Cans,”  would  cause  the  housewife 
and  retailer  to  think.  I  know  your  organization  is  doing  some 
work  along  this  line,  but  it  should  be  intensified. 

Another  thought:  What  has  caused  the  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer  against  buying  future  canned  foods?  I  have 
asked  hundreds  of  retailers  this  question  and  the  real  reason 
is  that  it  does  not  pay.  If  it  were  possible  to  formulate  a  plan, 
by  which  the  opening  price  on  the  year’s  pack  would  be  the 
lowest  price  of  the  .season,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  within  a 
year  or  so,  the  retailer  would  be  buying  futures  as  of  old,  and 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  would  increase. 


I  must  not  close  without  referring  to  the  fine  relations  existing 
between  our  Associations.  Our  Conference  Committees  have 
done  very  constructive  work,  the  results  of  which  have  been  of 
great  value  to  all.  There  are  many  interesting  subjects  ahead. 
The  establishing  of  standards  by  the  Government  requiring 
goods  below  the  standard  to  be  labeled  accordingly  is  a  marked 
step  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  referred  to. 


We  are  passing  through  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country 
that  is  taxing  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  This  period  of 
depression  has  added  an  extra  burden  to  your  problems  and 
ours,  but  our  faith  in  the  high  standards  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship  convinces  us  that  we  will  see  the  beacon  light  leading  us 
again  to  prosperity. 

(Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  HUME:  I  have  to  leave  for  a  new  minutes, 
but  I  will  be  back.  Before  going,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
this  afternoon’s  meeting.  This  afternoon’s  meeting  is  going  to 
be  a  joint  session  of  the  grocers  and  canners  and  will  probably 
be  a  meeting  long  to  be  remembered.  I  feel  that  it  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  most  instructive  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Albert  H.  Morrill,  President  of 
the  National  Chain  Store  Association.  As  you  know,  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  the  Chain  Store  Association  form  the  major 
distributing  link  of  our  food  products.  Mr.  Morrill,  I  am  sure, 
will  give  us  something  very  much  worth  while. 

Message  From  the  Chain  Stores 

By  Albert  H.  Morrill,  President, 

National  Chain  Store  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  I  was  handed  a  printed  program,  or  a  leaflet,  this 
morning  and  turned  to  the  first  page  and  found  that  I 
was  sandwiched  in  between,  on  the  one  hand,  a  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and, 
on  the  other,  a  President  of  the  Retail  Grocers  Association,  for 
a  moment  I  thought  I  sensed  the  hand  of  “Gol  Dam  Ye”  Hen¬ 
derson  in  trying  to  completely  annihilate  the  capitulary  head 
of  the  Chain  Store  Association. 

To  the  National  Canners  Association,  the  National  Chain 
Store  Association,  in  general,  and  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Bak¬ 
ing  Company,  in  particular,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
President  at  the  present  time,  bring  cordial  greetings  and  the 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention  and  for  a  successful 
year  in  1931.  They  bring  to  you  of  the  great  canning  industry 
a  spirit  of  optimism  for  the  remaining  months  of  this  year,  an 
optimism  based  not  on  any  prognostication  as  to  what  the  eco¬ 
nomic  future  of  the  country  is  going  to  be  during  this  year, 
but  based  on  the  fact  that  the  great  food  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  industry  of  the  United  States  has  successfully  wea¬ 
thered  one  of  the  worst  years  of  depression  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  has  shown  its  ability  to  handle  itself  during  such 
a  year  and  to  improve  its  methods  and  to  fit  itself  better  at  the 
beginning  of  1931  than  it  was  fitted  in  1930. 

The  President  of  your  Association  has  asked  me  to  touch  on 
the  effects  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  sale  of  canned 
products.  While  I  confess  my  lack  of  ability  to  convey  any¬ 
thing  like  a  lasting  impression  by  merely  touching  on  this  or 
any  other  subject,  I  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  suggestion  of 
your  President  as  closely  as  possible. 

An  accurate  answer  to  this  question — ^the  effect  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  sale  of  canned  products — can  only 
be  made  by  drawing  conclusions  from  facts,  that  is  statistics. 
In  an  endeavor  to  obtain  such  statistics,  I  discovered  there  were 
none  of  sufficient  accuracy  or  scope  to  be  reliable.  None  of  the 
comprehensive  associations,  institutions,  or  foundations  have 
been  able  to  collect  statistics  on  this  subject,  due  chiefly,  as  I 
view  it,  to  the  fact  that  variable  weather  conditions  cause  a 
large  fluctuation  in  the  prices  and  customer  demand  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Hence,  dollar  values,  if  arranged  in  statistical  form,  will  be  of 
little  value. 

However,  certain  facts  regarding  increased  production  and 
consumption  of  produce  are  conceded.  In  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  at  least  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Wendell  Calhoun  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agriculture  of  Economics  stated  orally,  November  29, 
1930,  that  the  consumption  Of  green  foods  doubled  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  seven  years,  while  that  of  the  staple  canned 
goods  (vegetables)  declined  proportionately.  Basing  his  figures 
on  statistical  reports  from  large  cities,  he  declared  that  this 
double  consumption  indicated  improved  health  for  the  nation 
generally.  He  also  volunteered  that  the  increased  demand  for 
luxuries  tended  to  reflect  a  more  varied  diet,  which  had  for  its 
causes  a  growing  popular  appreciation  of  the  value  of  green 
foods  as  a  diet. 

We  hazard  the  opinion  that  part  of  the  increase  in  public 
demand  for  produce  has  been  due  to  the  increased  facilities  for 
bringing  year-around  produce  rapidly  and  in  a  fresh  condition 
to  the  consumer  in  the  great  populace  areas  of  the  North;  im¬ 
provement  in  railroad  operations  and  better  roads  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  trucks  make  it  possible  to  distribute  produce  with  a 
rapidity  and  in  a  condition  unheard  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

Certain  it  is  that  shipments  have  increased  by  a  steady  ratio 
in  recent  years.  From  1920  to  1929,  shipments  of  produce  in¬ 
creased  from  691,000  to  1,074,000  carload  lots.  In  the  same 
period,  carrots  increased  from  630  to  12,028  cars;  spinach  from 
3,089  to  10,317  cars;  strawberries  from  7,200  to  18,732  cars; 


lettuce  from  13,700  to  53,234  cars;  string  beans  from  1,473  to 
9,560  cars. 

Of  this,  over  1,000,000  carload  shipments,  at  least  half  of  it 
came  from  the  climates  where  cultivation  is  possible  throughout 
the  year.  A  half  million  cars  of  produce  have  been  shipped 
from  far  western  states.  Northern  markets  are  today  receiv¬ 
ing  fresh  produce  throughout  the  year  from  the  states  of  Texas, 
California,  and  Florida. 

But  the  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  in  the  year- 
around  supply  are  not  the  only  causes  of  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  and  therefore  production  of  produce.  Medical  authorities 
everywhere  have  been  discovering  and  preaching  the  health 
advantages  of  a  varied  diet,  strong  in  vitamin  properties.  Ig¬ 
norant  is  the  person  today  who  does  not  practice,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  and  the  theory  of  any 
table  d’hote  dinner  is  dietetics.  In  its  very  nature,  this  custom 
tends  toward  increased  consumption  of  fresh  produce. 

Still  another  cause  to  increase  consumption  of  fresh  produce 
has  been  at  work.  A  generation  ago,  in  a  grocery  store,  pro¬ 
duce  was  considered  a  known  nuisance,  to  be  disposed  of,  if 
possible,  to  be  borne  with,  if  necessary.  It  was  chucked  into 
any  out  of  the  way  place  and  little  attention  paid  to  it.  Today, 
scientific  methods,  research,  facilities  for  refrigeration,  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  display,  and  quick  turnover  have  made  produce  a 
necessary  part  of  every  complete  or  half  complete  food  shop. 

The  chains,  quick  to  recognize  consumer  demand,  and  with 
the  resources  and  necessities  to  meet  such  demand,  were  slow 
enough  to  install  produce  departments,  but  in  the  last  two 
years  the  tendency  in  the  chains  toward  complete  food  shops  has 
carried  with  it  the  installation  of  produce  departments.  Hence, 
we  see  in  the  facilities  for  retail  distribution  of  produce  an¬ 
other  reason  that  the  consumption  of  produce  has  increased  and 
will  continue  to  increase. 

With  this  large  increase  in  consumption  of  produce  an  actual 
fact,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  consumption  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  not  been  affected  in  consumption  de¬ 
cline,  but  this  decline,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  not  occurred. 

So  far  as  the  meager  statistics  available  indicate  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  chain  grocery  operators 
is  reliable,  the  sale  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  not 
declined,  although  during  the  present  period  of  depression  there 
has  been  a  tendency  away  from  the  higher  priced  items  of  can¬ 
ned  produce  to  the  standard  or  lower  grade  items.  Whether 
this  tendency  is  due  to  the  economic  conditions  or  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  towara  the  purchase  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
pure  conjecture  today,  but  there  are  several  reasons  quite  appar¬ 
ent  why  canned  produce  has  maintained  its  customary  demand 
in  competition  with  fresh  produce. 

The  great  canning  industry  has  been  quick  to  adopt  every 
means  and  method  offered  by  science  to  bring  its  product  to 
the  consumer,  fresh,  healthful,  and  attractive.  It  has  spent 
huge  sums  in  scientific  research  to  ferret  out  improved  methods 
for  packing,  preserving,  and  canning  its  products.  It  has  aided 
educational  institutions  in  their  efforts  to  develop  new  methods. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  the  recently  announced  dis¬ 
covery  of  treating  food  with  electricity  developed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  and  adopted  by  General  Foods  Corporation. 

Again,  the  tendency  in  American  life  is  toward  concentration 
in  urban  centers,  with  living  more  and  more  concentrated  in 
small  houses  and  apartments.  Under  such  conditions,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  already  cooked  and  prepared,  requiring 
only  heating,  adapt  themselves  to  the  modern  housewrife’s  de¬ 
sire  for  a  standard  product,  put  upon  the  table  with  very  little 
effort.  She  would  not  countenance  such  a  product  unless  the 
producer  had  made  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  freshness 
and  tastiness,  attractiveness  and  vitamin  contents,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  equal  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Furthermore,  along  this  same  tendency  of  American  life 
toward  concentration  in  urban  centers  and  the  increased  use  of 
the  automobile  in  the  rural  districts,  the  housewife  v/ill  not 
spend,  today,  long  hours  of  a  warm  summer  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  canning  and  preserving  produce  that  she  can  buy  at  a 
smaller  cost  from  a  nearby  grocer. 

No  matter  what  increase  there  may  be  in  the  consumption  of 
fresh  produce,  so  long  as  canned  produce  keeps  approximate 
pace  wdth  its  progress  of  the  recent  past,  canned  goods  will 
continue  to  win  their  full  share  of  the  housewife’s  appeal. 
(Applause.) 

Vice-President  Harding  took  the  chair. 

CHAIRMAN  HARDING:  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Morrill.  That 
was  splendid  and  very  appropriate. 

We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming,  and  I  hope  of  hear¬ 
ing  from,  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
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The  Retail  Grocer  Speaks 

By  Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  President, 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Superior,  Wis. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  is  very  appreci¬ 
ative  of  the  honor  extended  to  me  here,  in  being  asked  to 
address  you,  to  which  I  can  ad  dalso  my  own  personal 
appreciation. 

The  canning  industry  and  the  retail  grocer  have  much  in 
common.  As  distributors  of  the  products  which  you  place  in 
the  cans  and  upon  which  you  place  your  label,  we  are  naturally 
interested  in  you  as  the  source  of  a  large  percentage  of  gross 
volume  which  moves  out  of  our  stores. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  contact  points  with 
the  consumer  for  your  products,  we  are  also,  so  to  speak,  the 
buffer  which  naturally  takes  all  the  first  shock  of  the  final 
leng^th  of  road  which  your  merchandise  travels. 

It  is  to  our  interest  that  that  final  length  of  road  be  ar 
smooth  as  possible,  that  there  be  no  shocks,  or  no  necessity  for 
a  shock  absorber.  As  a  retail  grocer,  I  do  not  mind  complaints 
about  merchandise  and  services  which  are  due  to  some  fault  or 
cause  in  my  merchandising  or  my  organization,  as  I  do  com¬ 
plaints  on  merchandise  in  your  cans  over  which  I  do  not  have 
that  immediate  control.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  we  find  out  that 
the  cause  of  complaint  lies  in  your  merchandise,  there  is  but 
one  thing  for  us  to  do  and  that  is  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
shelves.  But  I  can  see  that  in  comparison  with  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  there  is  today  much  less  cause  for  complaint  on 
canned  foods  than  there  was  at  that  time,  for  canned  foods 
today,  generally  speaking,  warrant  perfect  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer  and  the  public. 

In  bringing  canned  foods  to  their  present  state  of  perfection, 
your  Association  has  had  a  very  large  part.  In  view  of  what 
the  National  Canners  Association  has  meant  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  understand  why  any 
canner  should  deliberately  choose  not  to  be  in  your  membership. 
However,  I  think  that  about  our  own  organization.  I  cannot 
see  why  every  retail  grocer  should  not  make  application  to 
become  a  member  of  his  trade  organization,  and  in  that  respect 
the  National  Canners  Association  is  in  a  better  position  than 
we  are. 

Another  conspicuous  and  notable  change  is  that  today  the 
average  retail  grocer  knows  more  about  canned  foods,  takes 
greater  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  the  car, 
and  is  more  interested  in  pledging  his  own  word  for  the  quality 
of  the  merchandise  than  formerly.  That  is  a  situation  which 
is  very  helpful  in  the  moving  of  canned  foods,  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  canners  themselves.  That  is  a  problem  of 
trade  education. 

The  National  Canners  Association  is  conspicuous  among  na¬ 
tional  trade  organizations  for  what  it  has  done.  It  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  except  through  such  a  trade  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  are  certain  things  which  need  to  be  done  for  your 
distributor — the  retail  grocers.  These  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  a  national  trade  organization.  I  am  sure  that  the 
membership  of  your  organization  have  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  problems  of  bur  organization,  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  can,  will  render  such  assistance  as  may  be  helpful  toward 
our  progress. 

You  have  your  more  or  less  technical  problems  which  you 
are  competent  to  solve  without  the  cooperation  of  the  retail 
^ocer,  or  his  organization.  But,  I  believe  there  is  one  problem 
in  which  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  retail  grocer  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  distribution.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  for  the  canning  industry  to  secure  a  great  deal 
larger  measure  of  cooperation  from  the  retail  grocers  than 
they  have  been  getting.  That  larger  general  results  are  possible 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  a  few  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  canners  who  give  a  large  measure  of  credit 
to  such  cooperation  for  their  success. 

Large  as  the  industry  is,  and  great  as  the  number  of  retail 
grocers  there  are,  it  is  still  susceptible  to  directing  influences 
and  capable  of  cooperative  action,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
industry  support  of  moving  merchandise  into  consumption. 
That  is  what  an  annual  canned  foods  campaign  is.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  huge  task  that  canners  might  well  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  trade  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  national  associations  of  the 
canners,  the  wholesalers,  the  brokers  and  the  retailers,  whose 
only  responsibility  would  be  to  plan  and  engineer  annual  in¬ 
dustry  support  for  the  movement  of  canned  foods  into  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  clearness  of  stock.  I  believe  such  cooperative  action 
would  insure  the  .successful  realization  of  the  annual  canned 
food  campaign. 


The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  desires  to  be 
helpful  in  this  very  important  matter,  and  assures  the  canning 
industry  that  it  wishes  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent.  We 
are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  broad  purposes  of  your 
Association  which,  in  no  narrow  or  uncertain  manner,  places 
its  chief  emphasis  upon  an  honest  quality  product,  correctly 
labeled. 

MR.  EUGENE  S.  BERTHIAUME:  Gentlemen,  the  canned 
food  industry  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  in  the  retail  grocery 
business  and  a  canned  food  sale  can  be  put  on  in  this  country  to 
a  great  advantage  to  the  retail  grocers,  as  well  as  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  canners.  We  invite  the  canners  to  keep  on  with 
the  canned  food  weeks  as  they  have  had  the  last  couple  of 
times  and  urge  your  fullest  co-operation.  I  thank  you,  gentle¬ 
men.  (Applause.) 

President  Hume  resumed  the  chair. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  There  is  another  talk  with  a  lot  of 
“meat”  in  it,  which  will  also  be  printed  and  be  digested  at  your 
leisure.  Be  sure  to  read  it. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  attached  to  this  job  that  was 
wished  on  me  last  year,  but  there  has  also  been  a  lot  of  pleasure. 
One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  I  have  had  has  been  the 
meeting  of  new  acquaintances  and  one  of  the  best  acquaintances 
I  have  met  during  the  year  is  the  fellow  I  am  about  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  you.  The  program  is  about  to  be  changed  on  account  of 
Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  having  to  go  back  to  his  own  meeting.  Mr.  Wilbur 
Orr. 

MR.  WILBUR  R.  ORR:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  certainly 
has  been  a|  pleasure  to  work  with  your  genial  President  and 
Secretary  this  year.  It  has  been  a  contact  that  I  have  enjoyed 
very,  very  much. 

The  Brokers'  Greetings 

By  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  President 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  relationship  between  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  has  been  so 
cordial  that  I  feel  as  much  at  home  here  as  I  do  among  the 
members  of  my  own  Association. 

This  friendly  relationship  between  our  two  Associations,  whose 
individual  members  are  so  closely  affiliated,  is  essential  for  the 
success  of  both.  I  feel  the  relationship  between  canner  and 
broker  has  been  brought  closer  together  the  past  year  than 
ever  before.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  more  numerous 
contact  either  in  person  or  by  mail  on  account  of  the  so-called 
hand-to-mouth  buying.  We  have  become  better  acquainted — a 
better  understanding  of  the  others  problems  has  resulted. 

Perhaps  we  should  discontinue  using  the  phrase  “hand-to- 
mouth.”  In  a  few  years  we  may  find  that  the  so-called  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  will  be  normal  buying.  If  so,  you  are  going 
to  need  the  broker  more  than  ever.  It  has  certainly  been 
demonstrated  the  past  year  that  the  broker  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  distribution.  Under  conditions  such  a? 
we  have  today,  it  is  imperative  to  have  constant,  efficient  repre¬ 
sentation  in  each  and  every  market. 

Give  your  broker  all  the  support  at  your  command — friendly 
cooperation,  information  concerning  crop  conditions,  suggestions 
and  advice  so  he  can  go  to  the  trade  truly  your  representative. 
Until  you  have  done  this  you  have  not  done  the  part  expected  of 
you.  Don’t  pick  out  a  broker  at  random  in  some  distanct  market, 
send  him  a  price  list  and  then  expect  him  to  do  wonders  for  you. 
Select  your  broker  as  you  would  a  sales  manager  for  a  certain 
territory;  be  sure  you  have  the  right  broker  for  your  line. 
Sometimes  your  line  does  not  fit  in  with  his  activities,  but  that 
does  not  mean  he  is  not  a  good  broker,  but  that  he  is  not  a  good 
broker  for  you.  Having  selected  the  right  broker  and  given  him 
the  best  of  cooperation,  then  insist  that  he  in  turn  secure  for 
you  the  results  from  his  territory  to  which  you  feel  you  are 
entitled. 

The  problem  facing  the  industry  today  is  distribution.  Of 
course,  it  goes  wthout  saying  that  good  quality  is  essential  to 
successful  distribution.  Distribution  begins  the  minute  the  cpn 
has  been  taken  from  the  retort  and  stacked  in  the  warelK»^30, 
and  until  it  begrins  its  first  step  in  distribution  it  is  definitely  a 
liability  until  someone  has  used  Ed  Hume’s  can  opener,  and  has 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  can.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  co 
the  canner  to  make  sure  that  the  first  step  in  distribution, 
through  the  food  broker,  is  taken  quickly,  accurately  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  It  is  up  to  the  food  broker  to  work  for  and  with  the 
canners  to  get  their  products  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
distributor  who  will  quickly  keep  it  moving  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  broker,  being  on  the  ground,  is  going  to  keep  behind 
the  merchandise  until  the  distributor  has  started  it  on  its  way  to 
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the  consumer,  unselfishly  because  it  is  part  of  his  service  to  his 
principal  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the  product  until  it  has 
gone  into  consumption,  and  selfishly  because  he  knows  that  as 
soon  as  it  has  gone  into  consumption  there  will  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  another  sale. 

The  National  Food  Brokers  Association  has  endeavored  to 
make  its  seal  stand  for  the  highest  ideals  in  food  marketing. 
We  are  proud  to  see  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
canners  who  are  selecting  their  broker  from  our  members. 

We  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  the  passing  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  bill.  We  feel  you  now  have  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  prosperous  and  successful  canned  foods 
business.  We  stand  ready  to  help  you  in  every  way  possible  to 
assist  in  the  marketing  of  quality  canned  foods. 

It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  are  able  to  educate  the 
housewife  that  canned  foods  are  more  delicious  and  more 
economical  than  the  so-called  “fresh”  vegetables.  All  of  our 
advertising,  our  efforts  and  expended  energy  goes  for  naught 


Officers  and  Directors  Elected  by  the 
National  Canners  Association 


The  National  Canners  Association  at  its  twenty-fourth 
annual  convention  in  Chicago,  Monday  morning,  January 
19,  1931,  elected  the  following  officers  and  directors  to 
serve  during  1931. 

OFFICERS 

President — Francis  A.  Harding,  Wm.  Underwood  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President — M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Michigan  Fruit 
Canners,  Inc.,  Fennville,  Mich. 

Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WILBUR  R.  ORR 
Retiring  President 
National  Food  Brokers  Ass’n. 

when  the  housewife  buys  and  takes  into  her  home  a  can  which, 
when  opened,  is  hardly  fit  for  human  consumption.  So  let  us 
remember  it  is  the  consumer  who  is  the  final  judge  and  let  us 
pack  quality  in  the  can  which  will  challenge  comparison. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Brokers,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  your  sales  organization,  and,  as  Mr.  Orr 
states,  should  be  selected  with  just  as  much  care  as  you  would 
select  any  man  in  your  sales  department,  and  with  greater  care 
than  you  would  select  the  average  man.  He  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  same  light  as  one  of  the  executives  of  your  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Orr  referred  to  the  Hume’s  can  opener.  It  is  not  my  can 
opener,  although  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  a  “nut”  on  the  can- 
opener  question.  One  of  the  outstanding  attributes  of  canned 
foods  is  the  convenience  of  them.  The  convenience  of  canned 
foods  depends  very  largely  on  the  convenience  with  which  the 
can  is  opened.  Cut  fingers,  bruised  cans  and  bruised  hands  do 
not  encourage  very  much  enthusiasm  with  reference  to  con¬ 
venience.  You  speak  of  bringing  the  summer  sunshine  into  the 
winter  home  when  speaking  of  canned  fruits  By  the  time  a 
woman  chases  a  can  all  over  the  floor,  and  finally  lands  with  one 
knee  it  on  it  against  the  wall,  a  lot  of  that  enthusiasm  is  gone. 

There  are  good  can  openers  on  the  market,  but  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  can  openers,  however,  has  been  wrong,  and  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  retail  and  grocery  trade  stores,  not  with  a 
view  to  profit,  but  with  a  view  to  feeling  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  is  equipped,  at  least  properly  and  conveniently  equipped, 
with  a  means  of  opening  the  products  we  have  to  sell. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  past  year  one  of  our  past  Presidents 
passed  away,  Mr.  Harry  Strasbaugh,  a  good  canner,  a  good 
distributor,  and  a  fine  man.  Will  you  kindly  rise  out  of  respect 
to  him. 

The  audience  arose. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Gerber. 


DIRECTORS 

C.  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Stuart  Hemingway,  H.  C.  Hemingway  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Mulree,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Walter  A.  Reed,  Lake  Odessa  Canning  Co.,  Lake  Odessa,  Mich. 
Edward  H.  Jacob,  Jr.,  Edw.  H.  Jacob,  Inc.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Ronald  Williams,  Williams  Cannery  Co.,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

Karl  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Hervey  P.  Hall,  Hoffecker  Canning  Co.,  Smyrna,  Del. 

R.  A.  Greb,  Clintonville  Canning  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis. 

B.  E.  Maling,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Carl  B.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 
Clyde  Herrington,  Floridagold  Citrus  Corp.,  Lake  Alfred,  Fla. 
H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Evan  Reicheldorfer,  Sears  &  Nichols  Corp.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

S.  D.  Jastremski,  Pelican  Lake  Oyster  &  Packing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Houma,  La. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  whose  term  of  office  did 
not  expire  and  who  hold  over  for  the  coming  year  are: 

H.  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville  Canning  Corp.,  Kaysville,  Utah. 
Robert  M.  Barthold,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

John  L.  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Walter  Hy  Brown,  Cutler-Lobingier  Packing  Co.,  Ontario, 
California. 

H.  K.  Defendorf,  Kauai  Fruit  &  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

James  D.  Dole,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
L.  B.  Douthitt,  Faribault  Canning  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Victor  H.  Elfendahl,  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corp.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

H.  C.  Frost,  Starr  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

D.  H.  Gates,  Banning  Canning  Co.,  Banning,  Calif. 

W.  P.  Hartman,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Haxton  Canning  Co.,  Oak  Field,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Hayes,  American  Packing  Corp.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Bismarck  Houssels,  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Terminal 

Island,  Calif. 

Fred  E.  Jewett,  G.  S.  &  F.  F.  Jewett,  Norridgewock,  Me. 
John  P.  Kraemer,  Mammoth  Springs  Canning  Co.,  Templeton, 
Wisconsin. 

Philip  Larmon,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  0.  Malsbury,  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

H.  J.  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

C.  K.  McMillin,  W.  H.  Pride  &  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

F.  O.  Mitchell,  F.  O.  Mitchell  &  Bro.,  Perryman,  Md. 

Chas.  S.  Morrill,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

R.  J.  Peacock,  Seacoast  Canning  Co.,  Lubec,  Me. 

Guy  E.  Pollock,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

E.  Pritchard,  E.  Pritchard,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Carl  Scudder,  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Windfall,  Ind. 

Henry  Soltau,  Hussa  Canning  and  Pickle  Co.,  Bangor,  Wis. 

D.  H.  Stevenson,  The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Stokely  Brothers  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Chas.  P.  Taylor,  California  Packing  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Henry  P.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Caldwell,  Walkerton,  Va. 

Walter  Trego,  Hoopeston  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Clarence  L.  Turmail,  Vallonia  Canning  Co.,  Vallonia,  Ind. 
Fred  J.  Wackerbarth,  Independence  Canning  Corp.,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Iowa. 

Newlin  B.  Watson,  R.  S.  Watson  &  Son,  Greenwich,  N.  J. 

W.  Earle  Withgott,  Talbot  Packing  &  Preserving  Co.,  Easton, 
Maryland. 
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MR.  GERBER:  For  Utah,  the  report  of  nominations  'will 
have  to  be  deferred  until  the  final  decision  because  of  the  mis¬ 
understanding  that  was  discovered  too  late  to  reconvene  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

MR.  RICHELDRFER:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 
All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  report  signify  by  saying 
“aye;”  contrary.  It  is  so  ordered. 

MR.  GERBER:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
the  official  nominees. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house 
that  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  the  election  of 
these  officers.  All  those  in  favor  say  “aye;”  contrary-minded. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  The  ballot  has  been  cast. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  The  ballot  has  been  cast  and  I  de¬ 
clare  them  formally  elected.  Mr.  Frank  Harding,  stand  up  and 
let  the  boys  look  at  you.  (Applause.)  Is  Mark  Hutchinson 
here?  (Not  present.)  When  he  does  come  in  we  will  make 
him  stand  up. 


Address  of  President  C.  E.  Hume 

National  Canners  Association 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  extreme  activity  in  Associa¬ 
tion  affairs.  Aside  from  the  usual  activities  of  the  Research 
Laboratories,  the  Raw  Products  Research  Bureau,  the  Home 
Economics  Division,  and  the  Division  for  Investigating  Com¬ 
plaints,  a  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  has  b^n  spent  by 
the  Committee  on  Special  Legislation  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  obtaining  final  passage  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  In  addition,  the  Advertising 
Committee  has  met  numerous  times  and  worked  hard  and  faith¬ 
fully  towards  perfecting  a  very  comprehensive  educational 
advertising  campaign,  having  for  its  principal  object  the  re¬ 
moval  of  unfounded  prejudices  against  the  liberal  use  of  foods 
in  tin  containers.  Unfortunately,  at  this  time  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  definite  announcement  of  the  launching  of  the  campaign, 
but  it  is  hoped  by  your  President  and  the  Advertising  Committee 
that  definite  announcement  can  be  made  before  long. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish  to  thank  most  sincerely  the 
members  of  all  committees  who  have  served  during  the  past 
year,  and  especially  do  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  Administrative  Council  and  Advertising  and 
Legislative  Committees  for  the  great  amount  of  time  they  have 
devoted  to  Association  affairs  during  the  year.  I  wish  to  report 
that,  in  handling  the  details  of  its  activities,  the  Association  has 
a  remarkably  efficient  and  loyal  staff.  In  stating  that  we  are 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  for  our  Secretary  Mr.  Frank  F. 
Gorrell,  I  am  merely  reiterating*  and  confirming  the  statement 
of  your  past  presidents.  Mr.  Gorrell  has  that  rare  combination 
of  ability,  patience  and  diplomacy  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  an  Association  such  as  ours. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  to  dwell  on  the  past  activities 
of  the  organization.  All  members  are  fully  aware  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  constructive  good  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  industry  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  The  Secretary,  in  his  report,  will  furnish 
the  details  of  the  work  performed  during  the  past  year. 

LIVING  UP  TO  THE  CODE  OF  ETHICS 
All  of  us  realize  that  while  the  constructive  work  of  the 
Association  has  reached  out  in  many  directions,  the  major 
efforts  during  past  years  have  been  devoted  largely  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  finished  products.  Any  member  can  obtain 
from  the  Association  information  that,  if  followed,  will  produce 
a  product  that  not  only  is  economical  and  convenient,  but  can 
be  guaranteed  scientifically  prepared  and  absolutely  wholesome 
and  desirable.  Thanks  to  the  Association’s  work  in  the  past 
“rule-of-thumb”  methods  in  the  preparation  of  any  canned 
product  are  no  longer  necessary.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
are  still  a  few  canners,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Association,  who 
persist  in  “rule-of-thumb”  packing.  I  have  often  been  accused 
of  being  blunt  in  my  remarks,  and  even  undiplomatic,  but  I 
have  seldom  been  accused  of  lack  of  clearness  in  the  meaning  of 
my  statements.  May  I  call  most  emphatically  to  the  attention 
of  that  very  small  percentage  of  our  membership  that  this 
Association  has  a  Code' of  Ethics,  which  sets  out  these  principles: 


National  Canners  Association  Code  of  Ethics 

“To  assure  the  consuming  public  the  best  canned  food 
that  scientilc  knowledge  and  human  skill  can  produce,  and 
to  establish  relations  with  allied  industries  and  trades  on  a 
basis  of  justice  and  fairness,  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  makes  the  following  statement  of  principles  to  govern 
its  membership  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  and  their 
relations  with  the  public: 

“To  use  in  the  preparation  of  our  products  only  suitable 
materials  which  are  sound  and  wholesome. 

“To  employ  sanitary  and  hygienic  methods  and  equipment 
in  the  operation  of  our  plants,  to  comply  with  the  Sanitary 
Code  of  the  Association  and  all  food  laws  and  regulations. 

“To  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 

“To  truthfully  describe  and  represent  our  products. 

“To  fulfill  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  all  contracts. 

“To  recognize  always  a  paramount  obligation  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public.” 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  all  canners,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Association,  were  to  adhere  religiously  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  this  Code  of  Ethics,  there  would  have  been 
little  necessity  for  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment.  May  I  urge 
upon  every  member  of  the  Association  the  strict  observance  of 
this  Code  of  Ethics,  and  it  is  my  recommendation  that  any  new 
applicant  for  membership  be  required  to  pledge  his  observance 
of  this  code. 

The  Association  should  continue  its  efforts  to  still  further 
improve  the  quality  of  canned  foods,  but  I  feel  there  are  other 
activities  to  which  we  should  give  our  most  earnest  attention. 
While  departing  somewhat  from  the  usual  form  of  address  given 
by  your  past  presidents,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  lax  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  leave  with  you  certain  impressions  gained  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  industry  during  my  term  in  office,  and  also  leave 
with  you  certain  recommendations  for  your  consideration. 

DISTRIBUTION  IS  INDUSTRY’S  GREATEST  PROBLEM 

I  consider  the  greatest  problem  confronting  the  industry  today 
is  that  of  the  sane  and  orderly  distribution  of  its  products.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  a  fair  value  for  our  fixed  investments,  we 
must  operate  on  a  sound  foundation.  That  means  sane  and 
orderly  distribution  of  products,  as  well  as  sane  and  orderly 
production  of  them.  While  the  problem  of  distribution  may 
not  apply  equally  tq  all  canned  food  products  and  while  this 
problem  may  be  somewhat  aggravated  by  present  business  con¬ 
ditions,  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  it  has  applied  for  several 
years  past  to  the  major  canned  food  items. 

A  manufacturer  who  fails  to  recognize  fundamental  changes 
in  merchandising  of  his  product  fails  to  recognize  a  very  ■vital 
factor  in  his  business.  As  an  illustration,  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  practically  the  entire  distribution  of  cigarettes 
was  in  tbe  hands  of  “cigar  stands,”  while  today  a  very  high 
percentage  of  their  distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  retail  grocers. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  a  business  entirely  separate  from  the  distribution 
of  grocery  products;  today  a  very  high  percentage  of  retail 
grocers  carry  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  other  words,  a  few 
years  ago  the  major  attention  of  a  retail  grocer  was  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  cann^  foods,  while  today  his  attention  is  divided, 
and  the  effect  of  this  change,  I  feel,  is  vital  to  our  industry  and 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  ma^e  the  subject  of  considerable  study 
by  the  Association. 

Naturally,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Association 
evert  to  attempt  to  dictate  the  size  of  the  pack  by  any  of  its 
members,  nor  is  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Association  to 
attempt  to  dictate  in  any  way  the  financial  policy  of  any  of 
its  members.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Association  to  point  out  to  its  members  certain  funda¬ 
mental  facts  which  should  be  recognized  and  which,  if  recog¬ 
nized,  might  at  least  tend  towards  the  stabilization  of  the 
industry. 

CONFIDENCE  OF  WHOLESALER  AND  RETAILER 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  distribution,  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  the  confidence  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have 
to  do  with  our  distributing  (the  wholesaler  and  retailer).  Quite 
naturally,  a  wholesaler^  is  not  going  to  buy  heavily  of  futures 
unless  he  has  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  purchase.  So 
long  as  our  distributors  buy  sparingly  and  with  fear,  we  are 
not  getting  maximum  distribution.  If  a  retailer  has  twenty 
cases  of  peas  in  his  basement,  he  will  push  their  sale.  If  he  has 
two  cases,  he  pays  little  attention  to  them.  The  difference  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  retailer  makes  a  vast  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  our  products  that  are  consumed  in  a  year.  Our 
first  and  major  problem  is  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  retailer. 
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ADEQUATE  AND  SOUND  FINANCING 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  individual  canners  must  first 
limit  their  packs  to  such  quantities  as  can  be  adequately  and 
soundly  financed.  The  canner  who  has  his  banker  acting  as  his 
sales  manager  makes  no  money  for  himself  and  only  causes 
trouble  for  the  industry.  Inadequate  financing  on  the  part  of 
canners,  I  feel,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  distribution 
problems  today.  The  financial  structure  of  many  canners  has 
been  predicated  on  the  booking  of  large  future  orders  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  pack  promptly  after  packing. 
Canners  must  recognize  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
method  of  buying  by  wholesalers  and  chain  operators,  and  that 
they  must  revamp  their  financial  structure  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  merchandise  their  products  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  The  dumping  of  unsold  stock  on  the  market  at 
a  time  when  it  is  not  needed  or  wanted,  in  order  that  the  canner 
may  obtain  financial  relief,  must  be  stopped  before  we  can  hope 
for  stability  in  our  industry.  Cannery  financing  by  brokers  who 
have  no  direct  interest  in  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  operation, 
but  who  control  the  output,  is  generally  harmful  to  the  industry 
and  should  be  discouraged. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  overproduction  as  causing  one 
of  our  major  distributing  problems,  I  feel  that  this  should  be 
divided  intd  two  classes:  First,  the  actual  overproduction  of  a 
given  commodity  beyond  the  total  normal  consumptive  require¬ 
ments  of  that  commodity  during  a  twelve-month  period;  second, 
the  overproduction  of  a  given  commodity  by  an  individual  canner, 
based  on  his  normal  sales  possibilities,  and  which  may  or  may 
not  necessarily  mean  a  total  overproduction. 

STATISTICAL  SERVICE  SUGGESTED 
I  feel  that  the  Association  can  be  of  considerable  assistance 
in  correcting  the  first  problem;  we  at  least  could  have  available 
for  the  canners  such  information  as  will  assist  them  in  govern¬ 
ing  their  individual  packs  so  as  to  prevent  an  excessive  total. 
It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  Board  of  Directors  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  facilities  at  Washington 
for  gathering  statistics  promptly  and  in  making  that  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  our  members.  This  information  should  include: 
First,  probable  acreage  to  be  planted  in  various  products;  second, 
quarterly  reports  of  stocks  both  sold  and  unsold  in  canners’ 
hands,  in  comparison  with  previous  years;  third,  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  from  a  sufficient  number  of  typical  jobbers  and  chain  stores 
throughout  the  country,  showing  comparative  stocks  on  hand,  so 
that  our  members  may  be  informed  as  to  total  consumptive 
requirements. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  PACKS  TO  MARKET  NEEDS 
As  to  the  overpacking  by  individual  canners,  there  is  little 
the  Association  can  do  except  to  point  out  to  such  canners  the 
unsoundness  of  such  a  policy.  I  feel  that  those  canners,  for  the 
good  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  themselves,  should  make  every 
reasonable  attempt  to  confine  their  packs  to  no  greater  quantity 
of  any  commodity  than  they  conscientiously  feel  they  can  market 
in  a  sane,  orderly  fashion.  Be  sane  merchants  as  well  as  sane 
canners — ^on’t  trust  to  God  and  Luck  as  your  best  customers. 
Don’t  feel  that  your  sole  mission  in  life  is  to  see  how  many 
cans  you  can  fill  in  a  season.  Go  over  your  sales  record  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  and  figure  up,  quietly  in  your  own  office, 
the  total  number  of  cases  that  you  actually  sold  because  you  had 
a  real  mai’ket,  and  also  the  total  number  of  cases  that  you 
“dumped”  because  you  had  them  packed. 

A  conservative  pack  of  all  the  major  items  in  1931  will  ac¬ 
complish  much  towards  solving  our  distribution  problems,  and, 
above  all,  don’t  pack  more,  than  can  be  soundly  financed.  Survey 
your  sales  possibilities  intelligently  and  conservatively  before 
rather  than  after  contracting  for  your  raw  materials. 

GOOD  CAN  OPENER  THE  KEY  TO  CANNED 
FOOD  CONVENIENCE 

Convenience  is  one  of  the  outstanding  attributes  of  canned 
foods.  This  convenience  is  increased  or  decreased  according  to 
the  ease  with  which  the  container  is  opened.  In  order  to  realize 
the  maximum  of  convenience  of  canned  foods,  the  consumer  must 
be  equipped  with  the  best  means  of  opening  the  containers. 
It  is  my  contention  that  the  average  home  today  is  not  equipped 
with  a  good,  dependable,  easily  operated  can  opener.  If  the 
housewife’s  task  of  opening  a  can  is  converted  from  an  arduous, 
difficult  task  to  a  simple,  pleasant  one,  more  canned  foods  would 
be  consumed,  and  for  that  reason  not  only  the  canners  but  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  should  become  vitally  interested  in 
seeing  that  apartment  houses  and  homes  are  equipped  with  the 
best  possible  means  of  opening  the  merchandise  that  the  canners 
and  grocers  are  manufacturing  and  distributing. 

Relatively  little  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  distribution  of 
openers  by  either  canners  or  wholesale  grocers  up  to  the  present 


time.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  can  manufacturers 
in  perfecting  devices  for  closing  cans,  and,  likewise,  millions 
have  been  spent  by  canners  in  perfecting  the  contents  of  the 
containers,  but  little  direct  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fact 
that  those  containers  must  be  opened  before  the  contents  are 
consumed,  and  that  the  ease  with  which  the  container  is  opened 
has.  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  popularity  of  the  product. 

Examine  the  equipment  of  any  modem  furnished  apartment 
house  and  you  will  find  that  the  architects  and  OAvners  have 
taken  infinite  pains  with  the  design  and  equipment  of  the 
kitchenette.  At  considerable  expense  they  have  provided  electric 
refrigerators,  the  very  latest  type  of  gas  ranges  and  enameled 
cooking  utensils.  They  have  figured  out  to  a  “gnat’s  eyebrow” 
all  sorts  of  little  labor-saving  devices  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tenant.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  can  opener,  which,  incidentally, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  an  apartment,  they  have 
thrown  in  a  15-cent  “gimcrack”  that  is  not  practical  and  there¬ 
fore  not  economical. 

Bruised  hands  and  cut  fingers  don’t  help  the  popularity  of 
canned  foods,  and  it  is  time  that  the  canners  and  distributors 
collectively  take  some  action.  There  are  good  can  openers  on 
•the  market  today,  of  both  the  portable  and  stationary  types,  but 
they  have  not  been  properly  exploited.  The  distribution  of 
openers  has  been  in  the  wrong  channel.  Their  sale  has  ^en 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  hardware  stores,  whose  interest  is 
solely  that  of  profit  and  not  in  the  satisfaction  that  the  opener 
gives  to  the  consumer. 

GROCERS  SHOULD  DISTRIBUTE  CAN  OPENERS 

The  distribution  of  openers  should  be  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers’  hands,  and  their  sales  should  not  be  governed  so 
much  by  profit  as  by  having  a  very  direct  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  consumers  of  the  products  they  have  to  distribute  have 
a  proper,  convenient  means  of  opening  those  products.  First 
consideration  of  an  opener  should  not  be  that  of  price.  A  grocer’s 
first  consideration  should  be  as  to  whether  or  not  the  opener  he 
is  handling  will  enable  the  average  woman  to  conveniently  and 
quickly  open  a  can,  and  whether  or  not  it  will  continue  to  do 
so  without  attention  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  retailer 
should  provide  himself  with  an  opener  that  will  accomplish 
those  objects  and  then  distribute  that  opener  as  reasonably  as 
possible. 

I  feel  that  the  Association  has  accomplished  much  during 
the  past  year  in  promoting  a  proper  distribution  of  can  openers, 
and  it  is  my  recommendation  that  the  Board  of  Directors  con¬ 
tinue  this  work  until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  homes  in  this 
counti-y  have  the  proper  means  of  opening  the  products  of  our 
members. 

Report  of  Secretary 

Frank  E.  Gorrell 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  TRYING  year  for  the  canning  industry  will  be  covered  by 
this  report,  but  it  is  needless  to  go  into  the  harassing 
details.  The  worst,  it  is  hoped,  is  now  history,  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  precedent  for  the  years  to  follow. 

Canners  have  met  these  conditions  without  a  murmur  and 
have  unitedly  done  their  best  to  fulfill  their  mission  of  furnish¬ 
ing  food  for  millions  of  people  who  have  learned  to  trust  the 
industry  in  both  prosperity  and  adversity.  Iti  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  that,  regardless  of  hard  times,  the  membership  has  stood 
loyal  to  the  Association,  which  now  represents  a  very  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  entire  canned  food  output  of  the  country. 

The  statement  of  the  auditing  company  shows  membership 
collections  of  $258,762.01  and  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $32,- 
472.44.  The  detailed  statement  of  the  auditing  company  on  the 
Association’s  finances  is  appended  to  this  report. 

While  secretaries  are  supposed  to  be  recorders  and  not 
prophets,  it  is  the  earnest  thought  of  those  most  concerned  in 
the  welfare  of  the  industry  that  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
“canners’  bill”  requiring  inferior  canned  products  to  be  marked 
so  as  to  inform  the  consumer  is  the  most  far-reaching  legislation 
ever  proposed  by  any  industry.  It  is  a  consummation  of  the 
teachings  of  the  best  thought  of  the  industry.  For  years  the 
Association  has  consistently  urged  quality  as  an  industry  watch¬ 
word.  This  thought  has  been  recorded  in  numerous  resolutions 
and  has  inspired  the  constructive  work  that  the  Association  has 
accomplished. 

The  new  legislation  will  carry  to  the  minority  of  the  industry 
that  was  not  so  minded  the  knowledge  that  there  is  an  earnest 
and  determined  effort  to  make  canned  foods  better  and  better 
all  the  time. 
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PRESIDENT  C.  E.  HUME 

Genial  in  nature,  clever  in  repartee,  earnest  in  purpose,  and 
untiring  in  effort,  Resident  Hume  has  finished  an  arduous  ye^’s 
work.  He  has  labored  unceasingly  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
forgetting  his  own  private  business.  Miles  of  travel  made  no 
difference  to  him.  He  was  a  regular  commuter  between  the 
East  and  West,  as  well  as  the  North  and  the  South.  Lindbergh 
may  have  covered  more  miles,  but  Ed,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called,  spent  as  many,  if  not  more  hours,  in  traveling.  The 
office  of  President  of  the  Association  carries  great  responsi¬ 
bilities.  These  he  has  met  with  both  ability  and  fairness. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  two  meetings  during  the  year, 
both  of  which  were  well  attended.  All  of  the  important  work  of 
the  Association  involving  questions  of  policy  was  fully  discussed 
at  these  meetings,  together  with  the  budget  for  1930  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Association. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  recent  years  to  invite  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  secretaries  of  state  associations  to  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  their  presence  has  been  helpful  in  informing  the  entire 
canning  industry  as  to  the  detailed  work  of  the  Association. 

HARRY  P.  STRASBAUGH 

Our  beloved  former  President  had  been  connected  with  the 
canning  industry  for  a  large  portion  of  his  useful  life.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  1921, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  the  canning  industry  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  passed  through  that  distressing  de¬ 
flation  period  which  followed  the  close  of  the  World  War.  Credit 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Strasbaugh’s  rara  financial  ability  and 
good  judgment  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Association 
through  this  trying  period.  He  had  an  exceedingly  large  circle 
of  friends  who  regarded  him  with  great  affection  and  devotion. 

JAY  D.  FULLER 

No  more  lovable  Character  ever  lived  than  Mr.  Fuller.  He 
possessed  business  ability,  coupled  with  a  wonderful  nature 
whose  heartbeats  knew  not  a  single  enemy.  His  passing  away 
was  a  shock  softened  by  the  gratitude  of  his  many  friends  for 
the  privilege  of  having  known  him.  The  industry  has  suffered 
an  untold  loss.  It  needs  more  men  like  him.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Canners  Association  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

ADVERTISING 

During  the  year  the  possibilities  of  an  advertising  campaign 
have  b^n  fully  discussed  by  the  Advertising  Committee,  which 
has  held  a  number  of  meetings.  The  general  plans  have  been 
advanced  as  far  as  practicable  until  the  financing  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  assured. 

Chairman  Royal  F.  Clark  of  the  Advertising  Committee  will 
make  a  full  report  before  the  entire  convention  at  the  Monday 
afternoon  session.  This  report  will  be  interesting  and  will  fully 
apprise  the  membership  of  the  general  plan. 

BROADCASTING  CAMPAIGN 
The  broadcasting  campaig^n  conducted  by  the  Association  for 
about  three  months,  beginning '  the  middle  of  March,  served  a 
two-fold  purpose.  First,  it  gave  the  Association  information 
that  will  be  helpful  in  determining  the  place  that  the  radio 
should  have  in  any  advertising  campaign  conducted  by  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Second,  it  furnished  very  instructive  information  about 
the  consumer’s  mind  and  the  chief  questions  that  consumers  are 
asking  concerning  the  industry’s  products.  Undoubtedly,  the 
campaign  also  had  its  effect  on  the  movement  of  canned  foods 
during  the  period  it  covered.  It  had  a  striking  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  the  Association’s  various  publications,  which  were 
used  in  large  measure  to  supplement  the  special  publications 
prepared  in  connection  "with  the  broadcasting. 

LABELING  LAW 

After  more  than  two  years’  effort,  the  McNary-Mapes  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  became  a  law  on  July  8.  It 
then  became  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  promulgate  the  standards  provided  for  by  this  law 
and  to  determine  the  form  of  statement  to  be  placed  on  the  label 
of  products  falling  below  these  standards.  At  that  time  the  1930 
canning  season  was  well  advanced.  The  task  of  formulating  the 
necessary  standards  is  one  requiring  both  time  and  care.  More¬ 
over,  the  law  provides  that  the  standards,  when  established,  shall 
not  become  effective  until  after  ninety  days  after  their  announce¬ 
ment.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  announced  on  September  5  that  the  law  would  not  apply 
to  the  1930  pack. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  entered  actively  upon  the 
collection  of  data,  the  study  of  tests  to  be  used,  and  the  as¬ 


sembling  of  views  and  suggestions  of  consumers,  canners  and 
distributors.  It  also  announced  that  when  tentative  standards 
had  been  formulated,  public  hearings  would  be  held  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  them.  The  first  of  these  hearings  took  place  on  December 
15,  at  which  time  there  were  considered  tentative  standards  for 
peas,  pears  and  peaches,  and  suggestions  for  the  statement  to 
be  carried  on  the  label  of  below-standard  products.  This  hear¬ 
ing  was  attended  by  representative  canners  and  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  and  developed  many  helpful  suggestions.  It  was  announced 
during  the  hearing  that  final  standards  would  not  be  adopted 
until  after  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association. 

Discussion  of  the  new  law  and  the  standards  for  various 
products  have  been  made  a  feature  of  the  convention  program. 
These  discussions,  along  with  the  cutting  of  samples  at  the  com¬ 
modity  section  meeting,  should  prove  mutually  helpful  to  the 
food  officials  engaged  in  formulating  the  standards  and  to  the 
canners  whose  output  will  next  year  be  subject  to  the  new  law. 

CORN  SUGAR 

On  December  26  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde 
announced  a  ruling  that  the  use  of  corn  sugar  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  packing,  preparation  or  processing  of  any  article  of  food 
in,  which  sugar  is  a  recognized  element,  need  not  be  declared 
upon  the  label  of  such  products.  This  ruling  abrogated  the  De¬ 
partmental  regulation,  heretofore  in  force,  which  required  the 
use  of  corn  sugar  to  be  declared. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  consistently  opposed 
any  legislation  that  would  weaken  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and 
at  its  convention  in  1928  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  National  Canners  Association  in  convention  assembled 
reaffirms  its  previous  endorsement  of  the  Food  and  Drugfs 
Act  and  reaffirms  its  previous  resolution  in  opposition  to  any 
legislation  which  would  weaken  the  law  or  make  its  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer  less  effective. 

On  this  ground  the  Association  has  opposed  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  at  various  times  which  would  accomplish 
the  same  result  as  has  now  been  reached  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  conformance  with  its  policy,  the 
Association  was  represented  at  the  hearing  on  corn  sugar  called 
in  July  by  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  and  entered  its  protest 
against  modification  of  the  existing  regulations  under  the  Food 
and  Drup  Act.  At  this  hearing  the  Association  likewise  pre 
sented  evidence  that  corn  sugar  cannot  be  used  in  the  processing 
of  canned  foods  without  deleterious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
canned  products. 

The  announcement  of  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  December  has  evoked  protest,  not  only  from  industries 
using  sugar  in  the  preparation  of  their  products,  but  also  from 
the  consumer  and  from  public  health  officials.  In  view  of  the 
attitude  of  public  health  officials  expressed  at  their  meeting  in 
New  Orleans  in  November,  it  is  anticipated  that  many  of  these 
officials  will  not  approve  the  ruling  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  bills  will  be  introduced 
in  various  state  legislatures  requiring  that  the  presence  of  com 
sugar  in  products  manufactured  or  sold  in  those  states  be  de¬ 
clared  on  the  label. 

TARIFF  REVISION 

The  new  tariff  became  a  law  on  June  17,  1930,  but  before  its 
adjournment  the  Senate  adopted  resolutions  directing  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  number  of  items,  including  prepared  and  preserved  tomatoes. 
On  August  14  the  Tariff  Commission  gave  notice  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  and  on  November  17  announced  that  a  public  hearing 
would  be  held  on  December  17. 

Before  undertaking  these  investigations  the  new  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  made  changes  in  its  methods  of  procedure,  designed  to 
expedite  its  work.  These  changes  placed  the  burden  of  proof 
as  to  the  need  of  an  investigation  and  of  rate  revision  upon  the 
applicant  for  an  investigation.  Under  former  procedure  the 
Commission,  after  making  an  investigation,  published  its  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  in  a  preliminary  statement  of  information  issued 
before  public  hearings  were  held.  The  new  rules  provide  for  no 
preliminary  statement  by  the  Commission,  and  require  that  the 
applicant  submit  to  the  Commission  all  the  information  available 
to  him  which  he  believes  pertinent  to  the  case.  The  hearing 
then  called  by  the  Commission  affords  the  applicant  opportunity 
to  present  evidence,  both  oral  and  written,  substantiating  his 
plea,  and  gives  equal  opportunity  to  those  opposing  a  change  in 
rates  to  submit  pertinent  evidence. 

The  hearing  on  canned  tomatoes,  like  all  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Commission,  was  quite  brief,  occupying  but  half  a 
day.  Previous  to  this  hearing  the  Tomato  Tariff  Committee  of 
the  Association  held  two  meetings  and  assisted  in  the  collection 
of  data  and  information  needed  by  the  Association’s  counsel  in 
presenting  the  case  to  the  Commission.  At  the  hearing  the  case 
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for  the  imiwrters,  who  sought  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Tosi,  of  Pastene  &  Company, 
New  York  City,  while  the  domestic  industry  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Gordon,  of  Covington,  Burling  &  Rublee,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  general  counsel  for  the  Association.  At  the  request 
of  the  Association’s  counsel  a  period  of  15  days  was  allow^  in 
which  both  sides  might  file  supplementary  briefs,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  brief  was  filed  ■within  the  date  set. 

PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  ACT 
Under  the  interpretation  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  practically  all  canners  are  required  to  take  out  licenses. 

A  few  canners  may  be  exempt  provided  that  they  buy  wholly 
within  the  state,  for  cash,  by  the  wagonload  or  truckload,  or  that 
they  do  not  contract  for  any  goods  in  advance  or  agree  to  take 
certain  crops  or  quantities. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  regulate  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  live  and  dressed  poultry,  and  eggs.  When  questions  were 
raised  as  to  whether  canners  might  be  subject  to  the  Act,  it  was 
first  held  that  all  canners  who  buy  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
interstate  commerce  in  carloauls  would  be  subject  to  the  Act  and 
would  have  to  obtain  licenses.  Later,  further  questions  were 
raised  and  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  held  that  the  statute 
would  apply  not  only  to  canners  who  buy  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  interstate  commerce  in  carload  lots,  but  also  to  canners 
who  buy  these  products  in  the  same  state  in  which  their  can¬ 
neries  are  located  and  who  thereafter  ship  their  processed  prod¬ 
ucts  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Association  immediately  referred  the  question  to  its 
legal  counsel,  who  gave  the  opinion  that  in  •view  of  the  wording 
of  the  statute,  taken  with  analogous  statutes  and  decided  cases, 
the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  had  correctly  construed  the  Act. 

While  most  canners  felt  that  the  legislation  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  them;,  the  law  opens  jwssibilities  of  an  expansion 
of  the  inspection  service  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  industry.  So  far  as  the 
administration  of  the  Act  is  concerned,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  has  stated  that  until  unfair  or  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices  or  failure  to  keep  proper  records  are  alleged,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  any  licensee. 
No  authority  is  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  demand 
periodical  or  statistical  reports  of  any  kind.  The  Department 
itself  does  not  expect  to  prescribe  any  definite  systems  of  ac¬ 
counting. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  elapsing  between  the  interpretation 
of  the  Act  as  applying  to  canners  and  the  date  on  which  licenses 
were  required  to  be  applied  for,  it  was  impossible  for  many  can¬ 
ners  to  file  their  applications  on  time.  The  Department  h^ 
pointed  out,  however,  that  if  canners  were  not  then  engaged  in 
buying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  licenses  until  such  time  as  buying  operations  were 
resumed. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

Although  the  Association  has  continued  its  policy  of  recom¬ 
mending  no  settlement  of  unjustified  claims,  and  offers  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  members  without  charge  in  defending  them  against  such 
claims,  the  number  of  complaints  investigated  by  the  Association 
continues  to  increase.  Perhaps  the  hard  times  have  something 
to  do  with  this,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  file 
complaints  oni  even  the  most  trivial  grounds  in  other  lines  of 
business  as  well. 

In  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  investigated, 
where  illness  is  attributed  to  canned  foods,  the  sole  reason  for 
holding  the  canned  food  responsible  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
canned.  This  is  an  unjustified  prejudice  that  is  hard  to  over¬ 
come,  for  it  seems  to  be  widespread  among  consumers  and  even 
among  medical  men.  It  is  an  important  point  that  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  serious  attention  of  the  industry  in  connection  with  any 
campaign  to  increase  consumption  of  canned  foods. 

In  a  recent  book  on  the  investigation  of  claims  the  author 
points  out  that  the  successful  investigation  and  handling  of 
damage  claims  involves  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  medicine 
and  the  law. 

In  the  Association’s  plan,  some  knowledge  of  psychology  is 
afforded  by  employing  only  experienced  investigators  and  where 
medical  training  appears  necessary,  physicians  are  employed  for 
the  investigations. 

While  an  elementary  knowledge  of  law  appears  desirable  be¬ 
fore  an  investigator  or  claim  agent  approaches  a  claimant,  the 
Association  depends  upon  securing  the  highest  grade  of  leg^al 
counsel  in  various  cities  to  handle  consumer  claims  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  its  general  counsel. 


Defense  against  claims,  particularly  those  involving  illness, 
is  based  largely  on  the  scientific  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  Association’s  research  laboratories,  in  cooperation  with 
various  universities  and  other  agencies. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  published  a  special 
bulletin  suggestion  what  precautions  might  well  be  taken  by 
canners  to  keep  foreign  substances  out  of  canned  foods. 

The  follo'wing  table  summarizes  the  Association’s  work  on 
consumer  complaints  during  the  year  1930,  as  compared  "with 
preceding  ^  years. 

Forty-four  suits  are  pending  in  New  York  City  and  ■vicinity, 
28  in  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts  cities,  and  17  in  other 
places.  All  but  17  of  these  suits  are  being  defended  by  the 
Association. 


Products  involved: 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Fruits  . 

42 

49 

73 

Vegetables  . 

160 

231 

233 

Sea  foods . 

79 

97 

116 

Animal  foods  . 

16 

34 

36 

All  other  foods . 

49 

53 

65 

Unidentified  . 

2 

2 

1 

Total . 

348 

466 

524 

Location  of  complaints: 

New  York  City  and  vicinity . 

91 

134 

165 

Massachusetts  . 

98 

119 

109 

Other  Northeast  States . 

77 

96 

114 

Middle  Western  States  . 

59 

97 

107 

Southeast  and  Southern  Atlantic  States 

12 

10 

15 

Southwestern  States  . 

4 

4 

2 

Pacific  Coast  States . 

6 

6 

12 

Canada  . 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

Total  . 

348 

466 

524 

Type  of  complaint: 

Complaints  involving  alleged  illness . 

140 

195 

220 

Complaints  attributed  to  foreign  sub- 

stances  . 

208 

271 

294 

Percentage  of  cases  involving  foreign 

substances  . 

59% 

58% 

57% 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Dr.  E.  O.  Jordan  and  his  associates  have  continued  their 
study  of  the  bacteriology  of  food  infections  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  outbreak,  under  a  grant  from  this  Association  to 
Chicago  University.  Twenty-seven  outbreaks  have  been  the 
subject  of  personal  investigation  and  42  have  been  handled  by 
correspondence.  Five  articles  have  been  published,  three  of 
which  cover  the  sesults  of  research  on  a  type  of  bacteria  not 
hitherto  associated  with  food  infection,  but  producing  similar 
symptoms  under  certain  conditions. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

VITAMINS— 

The  laboratory’s  ninth  article  on  ■vitamins  in  canned  foods, 
dealing  with  tomato  poducts,  appeared  in  the  September,  1930, 
issue  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Publications  issued  during  the  year  by  the  University  of 
California  show  that  during  the  dehydration  process  fruits  lose 
practically  all  their  vitamin  C  and  a  large  part  of  their  vitamin 
A  content  unless  they  are  heavily  sulphured  prior  to  the  de¬ 
hydration  process.  As  the  canning  process  has  been  found  less 
destructive  to  the  vitamins,  the  laboratory  is  now  making  a 
study  of  the  vitamin  content  of  prunes  canned  fresh  as  compared 
with  that  of  commercially  dehydrated  prunes  not  sulphured 
prior  to  dehydration. 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists  repeatedly  advise  that  we  re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  amount  of  raw  foods.  One  prominent  book 
on  nutrition  states  that  two  salads  a  day  should  be  eaten.  As 
head  lettuce  is  the  basis  of  salads  and  no  substantial  data  was 
available  on  its  vitamin  C  content,  an  investigation  was  made 
and  head  lettuce  found  to  be  surprisingly  low  in  ■vitamin  C,  so 
that  many  canned  foods  outstrip  it.  A  study  of  celery  showed 
that  it  also  is  inferior  to  many  canned  foods  as  a  source  of  ■vita¬ 
min  C. 

Those  who  advocate  raw  foods  have  no  reason  for  their  con¬ 
tention  other  than  their  vitamin  content.  Vitamin  tests  have 
shown  that  different  canned  foods  may  be  rich  sources  of  each 
of  the  known  vitamins.  For  more  conclusive  evidence  that 
canned  foods  are  lacking  neither  in  vitamins  nor  in  any  unsus¬ 
pected  essential  dietary  component,  experiments  have  been 
started  in  which  nothing  but  canned  foods  sterilized  by  heat  are 
fed.  One  set  of  test  animals  have  reached  the  third  greneration 
and  another  the  second  generation,  and  they  are  thriving  as  well 
as  the  best  animals  that  can  be  produced  ■with  any  kind  of  a  diet. 
It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  experiments  through  a  number 
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of  generations  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  type  of  animal,  mak¬ 
ing  the  experiments  even  more  significant,  may  be  also  employed. 

NEW  ACID  ISOLATED— 

In  connection  with  the  perforation  studies,  but  of  consider¬ 
able  dietary  interest,  the  laboratory  has  isolated  in  pure  form 
from  prunes  and  cranberries,  quinic  acid,  which  heretofore  had 
not  been  isolated  from  fruits.  Although  quantitative  figures  are 
not  available,  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  approximately  1  per 
cent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  time  can  be  devoted  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  unknowns  in  various  foods  that  may  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  bearing  on  llavor,  as  well  as  being  of  dietary  interest. 

PERFORATION  STUDIES— 

Perforation  studies  brought  out  during  the  past  year  that, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  can  is  more  severely  attacked 
at  the  packer’s  end  of  the  can  than  at  the  bottom  end;  that  the 
can  is  more  severely  attacked  at  a  seam  with  a  rubber  composi¬ 
tion  liner  than  with  a  paper  gasket;  that  the  tighter  the  seam, 
the  more  severely  the  can  is  attacked  by  the  fruit.  Particular 
caution  is  necessary,  however,  regarding  the  last  statement, 
since  the  seam  must  be  tight  enough  to  maintain  whatever 
vacuum  the  can  may  have. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  laboratory  has  accumulated 
data  on  dried  prunes  which  indicate  that  acidification  with  dried 
prunes  may  be  even  more  effective  in  lowering  the  tendency  to 
form  hydrogen  or  perforations  than  is  the  case  with  Bing 
cherries,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  last  report.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  in  in  acidity  of  sauerkraut  in  plain  cans  in¬ 
creased  the  tendency  to  form  hydrogen  swells. 

A  further  study  of  the  deterioration  of  canned  fruits  was 
made,  in  which  it  was  brought  out  that  in  addition  to  the  fading 
of  the  color  due  to  attack  of  the  fruit  on  the  can.  a  breaking 
down  of  the  color  occurs,  due  to  chemical  reaction  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  container.  The  effect  of  temperature, 
however,  is  quite  as  marked  in  this  connection  as  it  is  in  the 
corrosion  of  the  can.  Further  attention  was  therefore  given 
with  a  view  to  a  more  effective  cooling  fruit.  Every  canner  has 
available  water  that  is  lower  than  the  atmospheric  temperature. 
With  the  present  system  of  cooling,  this  water  is  very  ineffi¬ 
ciently  used,  whereas  an  efficient  use  of  the  same  amount  of 
water  might  cool  the  fruits  to  almost  the  temperature  of  the 
cooling  water.  Canners  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  losses 
in  fruits  in  terms  of  swell  claims,  but  the  deterioration  in 
quality  is  probably  a  greater  sales  handicap  than  the  actual 
losses  from  swells. 

EFFECT  OF  FREEZING  ON  THE  QUALITY 
OF  CANNED  FOODS— 

Twenty-nine  canned  foods  have  been  frozen  under  known 
conditions  and  careful  observations  made  on  the  effect  of  freez¬ 
ing  by  comparing  the  thawed  product  with  control  cans  that  had 
not  been  frozen. 

The  canned  foods  tested  were  blueberries  in  water  and  in 
syrup,  cherries,  grapefruit,  peaches,  pineapple,  prunes,  aspara¬ 
gus  tips,  baked  beans,  green  beans,  lima  beans,  whole  grain  corn, 
peas,  pumpkin,  squash,  spinach,  tomatoes,  chipped  beef,  corned 
beef  hash,  Vienna  style  sausage,  sausage  with  cereal,  tongue, 
tripe,  devilled  ham,  chicken  in  gelatin,  chicken  a  la  king,  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  sardines  in  oil,  and  spaghetti  with  tomato  sauce. 

None  of  the  canned  fruits  tested  was  noticeably  affected. 
Of  the  canned  vegetabls,  asparagus,  string  beans,  and  pumpkin 
were  seriously  damaged.  The  consistency  of  the  tomato  sauce 
on  baked  beans  was  destroyed  by  freezing.  Canned  spaghetti 
with  tomato  and  cheese  sauce  was  ruined  by  freezing.  The 
strands  of  spaghetti  were  broken  down  and  the  smooth  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  sauce  was  destroyed.  Of  the  meat  products  corned 
beef  hash  was  very  noticeably  affected  by  the  freezing,  being 
made  granular  and  spongy.  The  sauce  in  chicken  a  la  king  was 
also  made  granular  and  spongy.  Evaporated  milk  was  curdled 
by  freezing.  Because  the  canned  foods  that  contained  cooked 
starch  were  seriously  affected  by  freezing,  a  further  study  was 
made  on  cooked  starch  alone.  A  detailed  report  of  this  work 
will  be  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tories. 

PROCESSES  FOR  NON-ACID  CANNED  FOODS— 

At  the  last  annual  convention  the  Board  of  Directors  adopted 
and  authorized  the  publication  of  processes  for  non-acid  canned 
foods,  including  an  introductory  statement  containing  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  equipment  and  management  of  the  retort.  This 
manuscript  was  published  as  Bulletin  No.  26-L  and  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  canners  in  the  United  States.  Members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  research  laboratories  and  also  representatives  of 
the  can  manufacturers  and  of  other  canning  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  visiting'  individual  canners,  called  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  using  the  processes  given  in  this 
bulletin. 


The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  also  requested  and  received  1,200  copies  of 
this  bulletin  and  sent  copies  to  all  State  and  county  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agents.  These  processes,  therefore,  have  not  only 
been  widely  used  by  the  industry  but  have  also  had  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  home  canning. 

CONSISTENCY  OF  TOMATO  CATSUP— 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  factors  that  determine  the 
thickness  and  physical  behavior  of  tomato  catsup.  The  deg^ree 
of  ripeness  of  the  tomatoes  and  the  details  of  the  treatment  used 
in  preparing  the  pulp,  particularly  the  “hot  break”  procedure, 
together  with  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  the  final 
product,  all  contribute  to  the  consistency  of  the  catsup.  The 
work  thus  far  accomplished  has  substantiated  the  opinion  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  tomato  catsup  having  any  desired  thick¬ 
ness  by  using  only  ripe  tomatoes  and  the  usual  condiments,  and 
there  is  no  necssity  for  the  use  of  added  pectin  or  other  thick¬ 
eners.  The  investigation  has  not  been  completed,  but  definite 
progress  has  been  made. 

SPOILAGE  CLAIMS— 

Requests  continue  to  be  received  from  members  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  claims  for  unusual  and  extensive  spoilage  in  de¬ 
liveries  of  canned  foods.  During  the  year  17  claims  of  this 
character  were  investigated  for  members.  In  some  of  these  it 
was  obvious  that  the  springers  for  which  claim  was  made  were 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  overfilling  of  the  cans.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  certain  fruits  in  8-ounce  cans. 

SERVICE  WORK— 

The  facilities  of  the  Research  Laboratories  are  being  used 
by  many  members  to  help  them  with  their  individual  problems. 
A  change  has  occurred  in  the  kind  of  samples  submitted,  from 
those  involving  only  factory  control  to  unusual  or  special  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  development  of  new  canned  products  or  the 
application  of  additional  control  measures.  This  is  a  healthy 
sign  in  that  it  indicates  definite  progress  by  the  factory  manage¬ 
ment  in  controlling  their  own  regular  packs  and  shows  a  keen 
interest  in  new  methods  and  new  products.  In  carrying  on  the 
regular  survey  of  canning  factories,  the  traveling  bacteriological 
laboratory  was  able  to  study  at  first  hand  some  unusual  spoilage 
problems  and  give  emergency  assistence  to  various  members. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH 
INFORMAL  CONFERENCE  ON  RAW  PRODUCTS— 

The  arrangement  of  informal  conferences  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  of  technical  problems  relating  to  raw  prod¬ 
ucts,  initiated  at  the  1930  convention,  is  being  continued  this 
year.  Many  agricultural  research  projects  carried  on  as  part  of 
the  work  of  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  or  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  relate  to  the  improvement 
of  com,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  fruit  and  other  crops  used  by  the 
canning  industry. 

The  informal  conferences  under  the  auspices  of  the  Raw 
Products  Research  Bureau  afford  the  production  men  in  canners’ 
organizations  a  chance  to  meet  the  State  and  Federal  agricul¬ 
tural  research  workers,  to  learn  from  them  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  from  experimental  work  and  the  applications  of  such  re¬ 
sults  to  the  production  of  better  raw  products  for  the  cannery. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  CANNERS— 

The  increasing  interest  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  pro¬ 
duction  problems  of  canners  and  growers  is  shown  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  special  schools  that  have  been  organized  for  canners’  field 
men.  The  Raw  Products  Bureau  of  the  Association  has  given 
assistence  wherever  possible  in  organizing  the  programs.  These 
schools  are  of  great  service  in  bringing  the  canners’  field  men 
and  canning  crops  growers  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
college  and  experiment  stations  which  relates  to  improvement 
in  canning  crops  production.  Through  this  direct  contact  and 
findings  of  the  investigators  are  given  a  more  prompt  and  ■wider 
application  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  work  of  the 
schools  relates  to  improvement  of  varieties,  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
seed  strains,  control  of  insect  and  plant  disease  enemies  of  can¬ 
ners’  crops,  and  related  subjects  bearing  on  canning  crop  im¬ 
provement  and  protection. 

Schools  for  field  men  were  held  during  1930  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Purdue  University,  University  of  Maryland,  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  Maine  the  State  university  cooperated  with 
the  Maine  Canners  Association  in  a  school  at  Portland. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  EXPERIMENT  STATION— 

The  Director  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau,  at  the  request  of 
the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners,  devoted  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  the  spring  to  a  study  of  the  work  and  organization 
of  that  Association’s  experiment  station.  Through  conferences 
with  the  station  staff  members  and  through  field  studies  and 
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discussions  with  the  plantation  operators,  the  program  of  the 
Pineapple  Experiment  Station  work  was  reviewed.  Data  were 
collected  which  were  made  the  basis  of  informal  suggestion  to 
the  station  trustees  and  to  the  newly  appointed  station  director. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SEED  GERMINATION— 

Following  the  serious  losses  experienced  by  some  of  the 
Association’s  members  due  to  poor  germination  of  lima  bean 
seed,  a  study  was  made  by  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  and  re¬ 
search  was  undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  seedsmen  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  in  the  seed  trade  a  more  uniform  method  of  making  and 
interpreting  seed  germination  tests.  The  Raw  Products  Bureau 
has  assisted  the  committee  in  formulating  recommendations  in 
line  with  the  best  scientific  experience  and  evidence  available. 
These  recommendations  are  the  subject  of  conference  between 
the  Association’s  committee  and  the  seedsmen  at  this  convention. 

BUYING  RAW  PRODUCTS  ON  GRADE— 

Increasing  intei'est  is  evident  among  canners  in  the  buying 
of  raw  products  on  the  basis  of  grades,  with  federal  or  state 
inspection  of  deliveries.  During  the  past  season  not  only  to¬ 
matoes  but  also  apples,  RSP  cherries  and  spinach  have  been 
purchased  under  this  system  in  certain  regions.  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  making  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
possibility  of  formulating  grades  for  the  purchase  of  cannery 
sweet  corn.  Buying  on  grade  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
inquiries  during  the  season  that  one  of  the  informal  conferences 
conducted  by  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  is  being  devoted  to  this 
matter  at  this  convention. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER— 

The  extreme  drought  of  1930  proved  adverse  to  the  European 
corn  borer  as  well  as  to  the  sweet  corn  crop  in  the  affected 
localities.  While  some  counties  in  the  infested  area  showed  a 
slight  increase  in  borer  population,  others,  particularly  where 
rainfall  was  most  deficient,  registered  a  decrease.  The  spread 
to  new  territory  was  comparatively  slight.  One  authority  on  the 
corn  borer  summarized  the  season’s  experience  by  saying  that  at 
the  close  of  1930  the  status  of  the  corn  borer  was  practically  the 
same  as  in  1926. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  extent  and  growth  of  the  contacts  built  up  by  the  Home 
Economics  Division  with  workers  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
and  with  consumer  groups  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  year  the  Director  of  the  Division  visited  the  following 
institutions  to  make  addresses  and  to  confer  with  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  departments  of  the  institutions:  University  of  Chicago, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  State  College,  University  of  Iowa, 
Washburn  College,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Kansas 
State  Teachers’  College,  Skidmore  College,  Cornell  University, 
Syracuse  University,  Russell  Sage  College,  University  of  To¬ 
ronto,  University  of  Maryland,  George  Washington  University, 
Howard  University,  and  the  State  Teachers’  College  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

At  the  same  time  the  Director  of  the  Division  has  main¬ 
tained  contacts  with  national  and  state  organization  of  home 
economic  workers  through  attendance  and  participation  in  the 
convention  programs  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  the  Connecticut  State 
Home  Economics  Association,  Kansas  State  Home  Economics 
Association,  Eastern  District  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  the  Illinois  Vocational  Association.  These 
speaking  engagements  have  resulted  in  invitations  for  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  participate  in  meetings  in  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California. 

These  features  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Economics  Division 
are  noted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  broad  field  to  be  covered  by  the 
Division’s  work  and  to  indicate  the  value  to  the  industry  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  means  through  which  the  research  work  and  other 
activities  of  the  Association  can  be  interpreted  to  the  teachers 
who  are  giving  instruction  to  prospective  home  economics  work¬ 
ers  and  to  future  homemakers  who  are  students  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

During  the  year  the  recipe  testing  work  carried  on  under  a 
grant  to  the  Foods  Division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  was 
completed  and  a  bulletin  issued  furnishing  recipes  for  the  use 
of  canned  foods  in  cafeterias  and  restaurants.  The  bulletin 
met  with  such  a  fine  reception  that  the  first  edition  of  25,000 
copies  was  soon  exhausted  and  a  second  edition  was  obtained. 
Through  an  effective  system  of  distribution,  arranged  with  the 
cooperation  of  different  organizations,  it  is  planned  to  place  a 
copy  of  this  bulletin  in  the  hands  of  practically  all  the  managers 
or  chefs  of  restaurants  and  cafeterias  who  may  use  canned  foods 
in  their  establishments. 


A  second  grant  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  made 
which  will  enable  the  University  to  conduct  further  tests  with 
products  not  covered  by  the  earlier  work.  When  this  work  is 
completed  a  second  bulletin  will  be  issued  and  the  two  together, 
it  is  hoped,  will  provide  quantity  recipes  for  most  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  various  products. 

At  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  Department  of  the  Modem 
Home  Maker  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  the  Director  of  the 
Home  Economics  Division  prepared  a  pamphlet  giving  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  consumer  in  making  her  pur¬ 
chases  of  canned  foods.  The  Journal  reports  a  very  satisfactory 
number  of  requests  for  this  pamphlet,  and  it  should  have  a  help¬ 
ful  influence  in  furthering  the  sale  of  the  industry’s  products. 

FREIGHT  RATE  CASES 

Following  the  annual  convention  at  Chicago  last  year  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Association  authorized  intervention  in 
two  rate  cases  then  pending.  One  involved  the  classification  of 
tin  cans  for  rate  purposes;  the  other  the  use  of  value  as  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  determining  the  freight  rates  on  canned  foods. 
The  action  of  the  executive  officers  in  authorizing  this  interven¬ 
tion  was  approved  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
May. 

In  the  case  involving  the  classification  of  tin  cans,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  appropriate  steps  to  become  a  party  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  the  Consolidated  Southwestern  Case,  which  involved 
the  use  of  value  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  rates  on  canned 
foods,  the  Association  joined  in  the  petition  to  have  the  proceed¬ 
ings  reopened,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  statistical  data,  was 
represented  at  the  hearing  in  St.  Louis  in  July,  and  later  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  hearing  held  before  the  examiner  at  Washington 
in  November.  The  Association  took  the  position  that  to  divide 
canned  foods  into  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  value  and  apply 
different  rates  to  these  classes  is  contrary  to  sound  principles  of 
l  ate  making,  impractical  and  would  result  in  endless  complica¬ 
tions  to  the  industry. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 
At  last  year’s  convention  the  Conference  Committee  with 
Distributors  endorsed  in  principle  a  list  of  27  can  sizes  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  recommended  by  the  Simplification  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  suggested  that  further 
efforts  be  made  to  eliminate  such  of  these  sizes  as  might  appear 
superfluous. 

In  accordance  with  the  Conference  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  a  questionnaire  was  issued  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
canners  to  ascertain  whether  they  approved  the  elimination  of 
one  of  the  two  sizes  of  No.  2  and  No.  1%  cans,  respectively.  The 
results  of  this  questionnaire  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Association’s  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Containers  and 
the  subject  will  again  be  brought  before  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  meeting  during  the  convention. 

ANNUAL  STOCK  SURVEY 

Lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  some  canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  past  years  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Census 
Bureau  to  issue  its  annual  report  on  stocks  of  corn,  peas  and 
tomatoes  in  time  to  make  this  report  of  real  value  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  trade.  Owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  heavy  work  of  the 
decennial  census,  the  Census  Bureau  was  disinclined  to  conduct 
another  survey  of  stocks,  and  the  Association  accordingly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bureau  a  plan  to  change  the  survey  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  a  representative  number  of  both  canners  and  distrib¬ 
utors  the  relative  position  of  stocks  and  the  trend  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  Bureau  approved  this  plan,  and  it  was  likewise  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  distributors  organizations.  A  simple  form  of 
schedule  was  prepared  and  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  to 
all  canners  and  distributors  who  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the 
survey.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  results  of  the  survey  on  a 
fixed  date,  incorporating  in  the  report  such  statistics  as  have 
been  received  up  to  that  time. 

PACK  STATISTICS 

The  collection  of  annual  pack  statistics  on  corn,  peas,  wax 
and  green  beans  and  tomatoes  has  this  year  been  handled  by 
the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  which  undertook  the  work  at  the  Association’s  re¬ 
quest  because  of  the  Census  Bureau’s  heavy  duties  in  connection 
with  the  decennial  census.  The  Foodstuffs  Division  has  likewise, 
at  our  request,  compiled  statistics  on  the  sauerkraut  pack  in 
1930,  while  the  figures  on  the  beet  pack  have  been  collected  by 
the  Association. 

CROP  STATISTICS 

Extension  and  improvement  of  the  crop  reporting  service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  far  as  it  applies  to  canning 
crops  depends  largely  on  the  willingness  of  the  canners  to  sub¬ 
mit  reports  when  so  requested  by  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Live¬ 
stock  Estimates.  In  accordance  with  the  Division’s  plans,  the 
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scope  of  the  service  was  extended  somewhat  this  year,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  cooperation  by  the  industry  will  enable  the  Divi¬ 
sion  to  make  further  improvements. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  issued  are 
printed  in  the  weekly  Information  Letter,  and  the  Association 
has  received  excellent  cooperation  from  the  Crop  Reporting  Di¬ 
vision  in  getting  these  reports  promptly  so  that  they  can  be 
incorporated  in  our  bulletin. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  President 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Statistics  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibilities  of  setting  up  a  statistical  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Association  to  collect  and  disseminate  statistics. 
This  Committee  is  expected  to  submit  a  preliminary  report 
during  the  course  of  the  present  convention. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Among  publications  issued  during  the  past  year  were  Labo¬ 
ratory  Bulletin  No.  26-L,  “Processes  for  Non-Acid  Canned 
Foods,”  and  the  bulletin  entitled  “Receipes  for  the  Use  of 
Canned  Foods  in  Cafeterias  and  Restaurants”  (Bulletin  No. 
108-A),  both  of  which  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  this 
report.  The  increased  demand  for  the  popular  publications, 
due  in  part  to  the  radio  broadcasting  campaign,  required  the 
reprinting  of  a  number,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  certain  revisions  bringing  these  publica¬ 
tions  up  to  date  in  their  content. 

The  following  list  gives  the  titles  of  the  various  publications 
issued  during  the  year,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  articles  contrib¬ 
uted  by  members  of  the  laboratory  staff  to  scientific  publications. 
MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS— 

Address  of  President,  and  Secretary,  and  Treasurer’s  Report, 
1930  Convention. 

Canners  Directory,  1930. 

Membership  List,  1930. 

Information  Letters,  Nos.  340-387  inclusive. 

Canned  Fruit,  Bulletin,  96-A,  revised. 

Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products,  Bulletin  97-A,  revised. 

Canned  Peas,  Bulletin  99-A,  revised. 

Canned  Com,  Bulletin  101-A,  revised. 

Summation  of  Facts  and  Evidence  Presented  on  Behalf  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  the  Matter  of  the  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Cost  of  Production  of  Canned  Tomatoes 
and  Tomato  Paste. 

Keeping  Foreign  Substances  Out  of  Canned  Foods,  Bulletin 
107-A. 

Receipes  for  the  Use  of  Canned  Foods  in  Cafeterias  and 
Restaurants,  Bulletin  108-A. 

Sanitation  of  Canneries. 

STATISTICS— 

Tomato  pack,  1929. 

Pea  pack,  1930. 

Corn  pack,  1930. 

Wax  and  green  bean  pack,  1930. 

LABORATORY  PUBLICATIONS— 

Processes  for  Non- Acid  Canned  Foods,  Bulletin  26-L. 
ABSTRACTS  OF  CANNING'  TECHNOLOGY— 

Vol.  8,  Nos.  1,  2,  April,  1930. 

Vol.  8,  No.  3,  July,  1930. 

ARTICLES  CONTRIBUTED  TO  SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS— 

“The  Bacteriostatic  Effect  of  Gentian  Violet  on  Thermophilic 
Sporeforming  Bacteria,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Journal  of 
Bacteriolo^,  19,  1,  Jan.,  1930. 

“Thermophilic  Spoilage  Bacteria  in  Granulated  Sugar,”  by 
E.  J.  Cameron.  Canning  Trade,  pp.  16,  March  17,  1930,  and 
The  Canner,  pp.  17,  March  15,  1930. 

“Bacteriological  Control  in  Commercial  Canning,”  by  E.  J. 
Cameron  and  H.  M.  Loomis,  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  20,  7,  July,  1930. 

“Acidity  and  Corrosion  in  Canned  Fruits,”  by  E.  F.  Kohman 
and  N.  H.  Sanborn.  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
Vol.  22,  pp.  615,  June,  1930. 

“The  Influence  of  the  Canning  Industry  in  the  Changing  Diet¬ 
ary,”  by  E.  F.  Kohman.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  September,  1930. 

“Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods — IX.  Tomato  Products,”  by  E.  F. 
Kohman,  W.  H.  Eddy  and  Celia  Zall.  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry,  Vol.  22,  pp.  1015,  September,  1930. 

RADIO  CAMPAIGN— 

Canny  Cook  News,  Eastern  Edition,  Nos.  1-7. 

Canny  Cook  News,  Western  Edition,  Nos.  1-7. 

227  Tested  Recipes  for  Using  Canned  Foods. 

The  Wonderful  Story  of  Canned  Foods. 


REPRINTS— 

Scientific  Research  Applied  to  the  Canning  Industry.  'Bulletin 
103-A. 

Census  Report  for  1927  on  Canned  Foods.  Bulletin  106-A. 

Original  Recipes  for  Using  Canned  Foods. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Earnest  and  helpful  cooperation  has  been  accorded  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  industry  throughout  the  year  by  the  trado 
press,  which,  because  of  its  constructive  assistance,  well  deserves 
the  support  of  the  industry. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  convention  have  been  sent 
to  the  persons  or  organizations  concerned,  as  provided  in  such 
resolutions.  Resolutions  adopted  and  presented  by  the  various 
Sections  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  considera¬ 
tion;  and  action. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  Association’s 
Charter  of  Incorporation. 

Treasurer's  Report 

AUDIT  from  January  9,  1930  to  January  8,  1931,  by  F.  W. 

/A  Lafrentz  and  Company,  certified  public  accountants. 

Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  12,  1931. 
Finance  Committee,  National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  General  Fund 
and  Research  Laboratories  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
from  January  9,  1930  to  January  8,  1931.  Our  report,  includ¬ 
ing  three  Exhibits,  is  as  follows. 

Exhibit  “A” — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
— General  Fund 

Exhbiit  “B” — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
— Washington  Research  Laboratories 

Exhibit  “B” — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  an  dDisbursements 
— Western  Branch  Laboratories 

The  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled  with  bank  statement,  and 
confirmed  at  the  bank. 

The  assets,  according  to  the  records,  are  as  follows: 

ASSETS 

CURRENT— 

Cash  in  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C .  $40,250.28 

Less  Cash  of  Broadcasting 

Fund  .  $7,377.44 

Less  Cash  of  Pension  Fund  400.40  7,777.84 


$32,472.44 


Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories 

to  be  accounted  for .  1,017.06  $33,489.50 

Reserve  Fund — U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds .  100,000.00 

FIXED— 

Land,  Building  and  Equipment,  322  Bat¬ 
tery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif . $100,000.00 

Land,  and  Buildings,  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.  96,377.54 
Land,  and  Building,  805  18th 

Street,  N.  W .  $23,400.49 

Furniture  and  Equipment,  805 

18th  Street,  N.  W .  2,708.10  26,108.59 

Laboratory  Equipment,  1739  H.  Street, 

N.  W .  23,398.97 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  1739  H 

Street,  N.  W .  4,228.93 

-  250,114.03 


$383,603.53 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  books  show  Membership  Dues 
Uncollected  1930  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of  $37,060.18. 

The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by 
fire  as  follows: 

Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Canners  Exchange  Subscribers): 


Policy  No.  167090  expires  January  17,  1931 .  $5,000.00 

Policy  No.  169781  expires  June  16,  1931 .  15,000.00 

Policy  No.  175729  expires  October  1,  1931 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  177465  expires  October  18,  1931 .  1,000.00 


$26,000.00 
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Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Canners 


Exchange  Subscribers): 

Policy  No.  167090  expires  January  17,  1931 .  $10,000.00 

Policy  No.  169242  expires  May  25,  1931 .  30,000.00 

Policy  No.  174065  expires  August  26,  1931 .  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  174525  expires  September  10,  1931 .  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  177465  expires  October  18,  1931 .  1,000.00 

Policy  No.  176357  expires  October  15,  1931 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  177786  expires  November  16,  1931 .  5,000.00 


$75,000.00 

Premises  No.  805  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Building) : 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers — Policy  No.  168995 

expires  May  11,  1931 .  $10,000.00 

(Furniture  and  Equipment): 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers — ^Policy  No.  176353 

expires  October  17,  1931 .  $3,000.00 

Public  Liability  and  Employees  Insurance  (Travelers  In- 
surftncc) * 

Policy  No.  UB683V188  expires  November  30, 1931... .$102, 000.00 
Policy  No.  MV14056  expires  March  18,  1931 .  25,000.00 


$127,000.00 

Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association, 
together  with  the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  the 
Association  is  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  $100,000.00  Liberty  Bonds  held  at  Riggs  National  Bank 
for  safekeeping  were  inspected  October  16, 1930,  by  three  parties 
having  access  to  the  Association’s  safe  deposit  box  where  they 
are  kept. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  AND  COMPANY, 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 


EXHIBIT  “A” 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements — General  Fund 


From  January  9,  1930,  to  January  8,  1931 
RECEIPTS— 

Members  Dues . $258,762.01 

General  Dues .  4,392.50 

Directory — Advertisement  in  and  Sale  of .  3,075.87 

Old  Advertising  Inspection  Campaign .  58.02 

Broadcasting  Campaign .  231,315.99 

Interest  on  Liberty  Loan  Bonds .  4,250.00 

Advances  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories — 

refunded.  Exhibit  “B” . 45.47 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories — re¬ 
funded,  Exhibit  “C” .  1,334.00 

Pension  Fund  Account .  400.40 


$503,634.26 

Cash  on  Hand,  January  9,  1930,  Riggs  National  Bank: 

General  Fund .  $30,248.18 

Special  Fund .  27.50 

Educational  Department .  739.20  $31,014.88 


Advertising  Campaign  Fund .  272.85  31,287.73 


$534,921.99 


REPORT  ON  BOOKS  OF  TREASURER 
DISBURSEMENTS— 


Board  of  Directors .  $11,305.37 

Finance  and  Special  Committees .  3,416.58 

Special  Publicity  and  Expense. .  1,000.00 

Legal  Department .  6,000.00 

Legal  Service  Investigation .  17,288.64 

Broadcasting  Campaign .  224,414.57 

Salaries — Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  and  Stenographers,  and  Janitors .  38,650.54 

Traveling  Expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants .  1,948.29 

Printing  Haskins  Recipe  Books .  1,167.35 

Printing,  Stationei^  and  Supplies .  3,536.06 

5  Printing  and  Publishing  Members  List .  509.60 

!  Postage  .  2,130.29 

Telegraph,  Telephone,  Expressage  and  Freight .  4,213.33 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  16,121.36 

Information  Division .  12,822.04 

Research  Information  and  Investigations .  32,234.68 

Canned  Foods  Export  Corporation .  64.00 

President’s  Expense .  1,640.00 

Physiological  Research .  8,000.00 


Directory — ^Printing  and  Postage .  1,683.36 

Home  Economics  Division .  12,449.72 

Sectional  Chairmen .  1,221.46 

General  Expense .  145.65 

Conventions  .  4,091.15 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratories .  3,000.00 

Safe  Deposit  Box  Rent .  15.00 

Taxes  .  1,999.76 

Building  Repairs .  1,135.55 

Insurance — Net  .  261.61 

Accountants’  Fees .  360.00 

Pension  Fund  Account .  $8,710.00 

Pension  Fund  Interest .  130.15  8,840.15 


Advances  to  be  refunded .  112.55 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — 

Exhibit  “B” .  39,923.63 


The  New  President 

F.  D.  HARDING 

“He  is  a  gentleman,  he  is  a  scholar.  Ha  looks  as  though  he  came  from  about 
seven  generations  of  aristocrats.  I  mean  that  sincerely.  He  looks  the 
part.  If  you  ever  had  an  undignified  President  in  your  life,  you 
have  got  to  go  some  to  beat  me,  I  will  tell  you  that.  (Laughter.) 

.  You  are  _  now  going  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  man  that  looks  like  a  real  President, 
a' man  that  is  going  to  act  like  one,  and  a  man  that 
is  going  to  pull  you  out  of  all  the  holes,  if  any, 
that  I  got  you  into.” 

— President  Hume 


Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit 

“C”  .  27,305.82 

Advanced  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories — 

Exhibit  “B” .  2,409.64 

Advanced  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Ex¬ 
bit  “C” .  3,364.06 


$494,671.71 

Cash  on  Hand,  January  8,  1931,  Riggs  National  Bank: 

General  Fund .  $32,472.44 

Broadcasting  Fund .  7,377.44 

Pension  F\md .  400.40 

-  40,250.28 


$534,921.99 


NOTE— 

Cash  on  Hand  as  above: 


General  Fund . $32,472.44 

Broadcasting  Fund .  7,377.44 

Pension  Fund .  400.40 

Reserve  B\ind: 

U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds .  100,000.00 


Total  Cash  and  Securities,  January  8, 

1931,  per  records . $140,250.28 
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EXHIBIT  “B” 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements — Washington 
Research  Laboratories 
From  January  9,  1930,  to  January  8,  1931 


RECEIPTS— 

American  Can  Company .  $25,039.57 

Continental  Can  Company .  12,519.79 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  39,923.53 

Advanced  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  2,409.64 


DISBURSEMENTS— 

Salaries — Chief,  Assistants  and  Stenographers . 

Traveling  Expenses — Chief  and  Assistants . 

Fuel,  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water . 

Publications  . 

Springers  and  Perforations . 

Bacteriological  Investigation . 

Heat  Penetration . 

Vitamin  Work . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded.  Exhibit  “A”.. 


$79,892.53 

$52,365.19 

5,388.03 

2,177.21 

1,308.93 

1,182.59 

6,676.25 

75.86 

5,275.55 

5,397.45 

45.47 


EXHIBIT  “C” 


$79,892.53 


Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements — Western 
‘  Branch  Laboratories 

From  January  9,  1930,  to  January  S,  1931 


RECEIPTS— 

American  Can  Company .  $25,275.76 

General  Fund,  Exhibit  “A” .  27,305.82 

Advanced  from  General  Fund,  Exhibit  “A” . .  3,364.06 


$55,945.64 

Balance,  January  9,  1930,  as  in  report  previously 
rendei’ed  .  2,668.00 


$58,613.64 


DISBURSEMENTS— 

Salaries  .  $23,338.20 

Traveling  Expenses .  3,989.90 

Insurance  .  771.74 

Telephone  and  Telegrams .  455.34 

Printing  and  Supplies .  323.17 

Laboratory  Supplies .  1,643.16 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,454.79 

Experimental  Packs .  1,301.55 

Postage  .  52.30 

Taxes  . 816.23 

University  of  California .  15,000.00 

University  of  California — J.  C.  Geiger’s  Salary .  3,333.33 

Advisory  Committee .  363.11 

Labor  .  540.62 

General  Expense .  2,372.60 

Miscellaneous  . 506.54 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded.  Exhibit  “A”..  1,334.00 


$57,596.58 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  at  January  8,  1931 .  1,017.06 


$58,613.64 


We  have  been  talking  about  the  problem  of  distribution.  That 
entails,  aside  from  our  actual  distributors,  quality,  and  quality 
entails  proper  equipment.  We  must  be  equipped  to  produce 
good  quality.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  now  my 
genial  friend,  Mr.  Ryder,  President  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association.  (Applause.) 

Machinery  and  Supplies 

By  S.  M.  Ryder,  President, 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


This  morning’s  paper  no  doubt  was  perused  by  most  of 
you  and  you  noticed  that  a  certain  portion  of  Niagara 
Falls  dropped  into  the  gorge.  I  am  from  Niagara  Falls, 
but  I  little  dreamed  when  Frank  Gorrell  called  out  my  name  as 
I  came  up  the  center  aisle  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair  that  he 
had  deliberately  made  preparations  for  another  drop  of  another 


bulky  part  of  Niagara  Falls  when  the  leg  of  the  chair  broke 
and  I  fell  to  the  floor,  perhaps  ungracefully. 

Some  years  ago,  an  immigrant  from  the  Norse  countries,  go¬ 
ing  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  one  beautiful  spring  Sunday  morning,  when  all  nature  was 
beckoning  to  the  outdoors,  was  overcome  by  diffidence  because 
the  girl  who  had  attracted  him  was  walking  by  his  side.  After 
long  silence  he  finally  mustered  up  spunk  enough  to  say,  “Katy, 
will  you  marry  me?” 

She,  coyly  and  demurely,  half  concealing  her  eyes,  answered 
briefly,  “Yes.” 

Silence  followed.  They  strayed  over  the  green  sward  for 
some  distance  until  Katy  raised  her  eyes  and  said  to  her  Norse 
pursuer,  “Yohn,  why  don’t  you  say  something?” 

He  made  reply,  “I  bane  tinking  I  dun  said  too  much  already.” 
(Laughter.) 

And  so,  knowing  that  I  sometimes  wander  away  when  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  address  an  audience,  I  have  reduced  what  I 
wish  to  say  and  what  I  should  say,  to  type,  and  with  your  per¬ 
mission  I  will  read  it. 


/ 


S.  M.  RYDER 
President 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Ass’n. 

WITH  all  the  food  that  your  Association  has  provided  for 
your  mental  digestion  and  assimilation  during  the  present 
week  as  outlined  in  your  official  program,  it  would  be 
presumption  for  a  mere  machinery  man  to  appropriate  to  him- 
himself  any  possible  ammunition  that  might  be  used  by  the  great 
guns  who  are  to  address  you  on  the  various  subjects  pertaining 
to  your  line  of  industry,  particularly  so  as  these  several  and 
many  speakers  are  recognized  experts  on  their  individual  sub¬ 
jects  and  supposedly  at  least  far  better  qualified  to  give  advice 
than  am  I. 

By  reason  of  holding  the  presidency  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association,  I  am  on  your  program  slated  to  give 
an  “Address”,  with  no  assigned  subject  around  which  I  might 
expend  more  or  less  futile  effort.  Hence,  I  should  and  do  have 
little  to  say,  other  than,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  I  represent, 
to  extend  to  you  our  appreciation  of  the  cordial  relations  that 
have  always  characterized  our  business  connections  with  both 
your  officers  and  yourselves  and  to  assure  you  that  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  such,  is  alive  to  the  duty  it  owes  to  you,  our  customers, 
and  that  is  to  give  you  the  best  possible  machinery  and  supplies 
that  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  us  both. 

We  recognize  that  only  as  you  may  prosper  in  your  industry 
can  we  hope  to  gain  success  in  our  own.  Without  commenting 
on  any  of  our  past  efforts  for  betterment  in  the  Canning  in¬ 
dustry,  we  assure  you  that  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
is  to  cooperate  with  you  in  all  things  that  are  worth  while. 

We  know  that  clouds  and  darkness  are  around  and  about  you, 
but  the  same  clouds  and  darkness  have  likewise  obscured  our 
horizon.  Yet,  we  also  know  that  no  storm  is  ever  so  severe  that 
the  sun  does  not  still  shine  and  what  is  all  overcast  and  even 
densely  black  is  burst  asunder  and  a  world  of  beauty  in  all  its 
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virginial  attractiveness  is  once  more  made  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  weathered  the  storm. 

Inasmuch  as  the  most  astute  and  sagacious  minds,  financial, 
industrial,  professional  and  political,  have  for  months  busily 
voiced  their  opinions  as  to  our  present  industrial  depression  and 
quite  as  often  given  abundant  advice  as  to  the  cure  and  had  tr 
revise  their  statements  several  times,  I  refrain  from  comment 
other  than  to  say  that  Darwin’s  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  has  held  in  the  past  and  probably  will  hold  in  the  future. 
It  behooves  us,  then,  to  don  a  cheerful  face  and  be  of  the 
“Fittest.” 

(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  There  is  an  orator.  (Applause.) 

If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting, 
I  declare  you  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-thirty  o’clock. 


JOINT  SESSION 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  19,  1931 


C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  presiding. 


The  joint  session  between  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  con¬ 
vened  at  two-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hume,  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 
Members  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  and  invited  guests:  It  is  well  that  we 
meet  in  joint  session,  because  our  problems  and  our  business 
rest  on  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  understanding  between 
each  other.  So  far  as  the  canners  are  concerned,  the  same  pack¬ 
ing  is  required;  so  far  as  the  distributors  are  concerned,  the 
same  selling  is  required.  Our  problems  are  mutual.  With  one 
working  without  the  other,  neither  of  us  can  be  very  successful; 
working  with  full  co-operation,  we  should  both  be  successful. 

I  want  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Branham,  President  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  (Applause.) 

MR.  THOMAS  F.  BRANHAM:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow 
Friends  in  the  Food  Industry:  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  our  Association  to  participate  in  this  joint  meeting. 
This  expresses  the  relationship  that  exists  between  these  two 
major  organizations  in  the  food  industry,  and  I  believe  this 
cordial  relationship  that  has  existed  so  long  between  our  two 
Associations  and  that  we  believe  increases  with  the  years  is  a 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  this  great  cause  of  feeding  the 
world. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  feel  that  we  are  a  part  in  this  splen¬ 
did  meeting,  Mr.  Hume.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  products,  we  must  obtain  100  per  cent  consumer 
acceptance  of  that.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  distinct 
factors  marring  this  100  per  cent  reception.  One  is  an  unfounded 
prejudice  against  the  container  itself,  a  prejudice  that  can  be 
removed  by  education.  The  second  is  a  prejudice  by  reason  of 
a  very  small  percentage  of  our  products  that  while  wholesome 
are  not  satisfactory  to  the  consuming  public  and,  up  to  the 
present  time,  those  products  have  not  been  able  to  be  disting¬ 
uished  by  the  consumer  by  reason  of  any  mark  on  the  label. 

The  passage  of  the  McNary  Mapes  Bill,  for  which  the  canners 
worked  for  two  years,  has  been  the  reason  that  was  necessary. 
The  McNary-Mapes  Bill,  as  you  know,  is  now  a  law  and  Dr. 
Dunbar  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  here  to  explain 
the  operation  of  that  bill.  Dr.  Dunbar.  (Applause.) 

The  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

By  Paul  B.  Dunbar, 

Assistant  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALTHOUGH  textually  brief,  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment 
to  the  food  and  drugs  act  has  offered  many  interesting 
and  perplexing  questions  in  working  out  the  practical 
application  of  the  measure  to  the  products  of  your  industry. 
Much  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject  today 
has  been  said  at  one  place  or  another  where  the  amendment 


has  been  discussed.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  in  this  meet¬ 
ing  where  those  so  vitally  interested  in  the  measure  are  gath¬ 
ered  for  conference,  it  is  wholly  appropriate  to  summarize,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  all  information  of  a  general  character  that  we 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  about  this  enactment. 

When  on  July  8,  1930,  the  President  signed  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment,  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
was  assigned  a  task  of  tremendous  magnitude.  We  were  under 
no  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of  the  task  at  any  time  during 
the  period  when  the  measure  was  under  consideration.  We 
recognized  then  and  recog^nize  now,  however,  the  merits  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  were  not  unwilling  to  assume  the  added 
burden  of  its  enforcement,  believing  that  it  offered  a  materially 
increased  protection  to  the  American  consumer  of  canned  foods 
and  likewise  a  protection  to  canners  against  the  hurtful  compe¬ 
tition  of  low-grade  products. 

The  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act  is,  as  all  of  you  are  aware,  a  measure  designed  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  definite  standards 
for  canned  food  products  and  to  promulgate  a  form  of  label 
designation  for  sub-standard  articles.  The  amendment  is  re¬ 
markable  as  a  piece  of  legislation  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is 
the  first  step  ever  taken  by  Congress  in  the  direction  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  formal  authority  to  make  and 
promulgate  legal  standards  for  food  products.  Second,  it  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  voluntary  imposition,  by  a  great 
industry  upon  itself,  of  additional  and  drastic  legislative  re¬ 
quirements,  solely  through  its  own  initiative  and  effort. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  accord  to  the  canning  industry  a 
philanthropic  or  wholly  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
American  consumer  as  the  motive  for  seeking  this  legislation. 
On  the  contrary,  its  impetus  was  a  far-sighted  recognition  of 
the  need  for  such  legislation  if  the  industry  itself  is  to  prosper. 
But  that  very  recognition  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  consumer’s  best  interests  are  in  the  long  run 
exactly  parallel  with  the  best  interests  of  the  industry.  So  it 
was  by  deliberate  design  and  not  mere  chance  that  there  was 
incorporated  in  the  measure  a  very  definite  recognition  of  the 
consumer’s  interest  as  paramount. 

Let  us  consider  in  some  detail  just  what  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  is  designed  to  do.  Let  us  consider  its  limitations 
and  discuss  some  of  the  misconceptions  regarding  its  scopr- 
which  now  exist,  as  we  have  reason  to  know.  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  any  great  detail  here  regarding  the  methods  of 
fixing  the  standards.  The  proper  place  for  that  discussion  will 
be  in  the  round  table  conferences  to  be  held  in  the  next  few 
days  in  the  various  sectional  meetings.  Let  me  emphasize,  too, 
that  in  what  I  shall  say  about  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment 
I  am  expressing  administrative  opinions  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  personal  opinions,  all  of  which  may  be  subject  to  altera¬ 
tion  as  the  result  of  enlightening  court  rulings. 

The  amendment  covers  foods  in  hermetically  sealed  contain¬ 
ers,  sterilized  by  heat,  excluding  only  meat  and  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  subject  to  the  meat  inspection  act,  and  canned  milk.  This 
definition  of  canned  foods  is  an  extremely  broad  one.  It  may  be 
interpreted  as  covering  products  not  ordinarily  classed  in  com¬ 
mon  every-day  parlance  as  canned  foods.  I  can  say  definitely, 
however,  that  with  the  enormous  task  already  before  it  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  standards  for  the  conventional  types 
of  canned  foods,  it  will  presumably  be  a  long  time  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  attempts  to  consider  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  amendment  to  canned  food  products  outside  of  the 
conventional  classes. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  determine,  estab¬ 
lish,  and  promulgate  from  time  to  time  a  reasonable  standard 
of  quality,  condition,  and/or  fill  of  container  for*  each  class  of 
canned  food.  It  provides  that  the  word  “class”  means  a  generic 
product  and  not  a  grade,  variety,  or  species  of  a  generic  prod¬ 
uct.  It  provides  for  the  labeling  of  substandard  products  and 
specially  disclaims  any  intention  of  legitimatizing  traffic  in 
adulterated  or  misbranded  products. 

The  limitation  of  the  authority  for  making  standards  to  gen¬ 
eric  products,  in  a  sense  simplifies  our  task  but  in  other  ways 
complicates  it  decidedly.  It  prevents,  for  example,  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  separate  standards  for  red  salmon  and  for  pink  salmon, 
for  Kieffer  pears  and  for  Bartlett  pears,  for  clingstone  peaches 
and  for  freestone  peaches.  The  task  is  simplified  to  the  extent 
that  it  lessens  the  number  of  definitions  that  must  ultimately 
be  drawn.  It  is  complicated  because  of  the  obvious  difficulty 
involved  in  drafting  a  standard  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  prod¬ 
ucts  differing  so  widely  in  physical  characteristics. 

Taking  up  now  the  authority  granted  for  establishing  stan¬ 
dards  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  cover  quality,  condition,  and/or 
fill  of  container.  Administratively  it  is  difficult  and  probably  at 
this  stage  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the 
terms  “quality”  and  “condition.”  Broadly  we  interpret  them  as 
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covering  in  varying  degrees  those  inherent  physical  properties 
such  as  tenderness,  flavor,  color  and  the  like,  which  give  to  a 
canned  food  product  its  peculiar  appeal  to  the  palate  and  the 
absence  of  which  makes  the  product  undesirable  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  standpoint.  They  cover,  also,  the  physical  form  in 
which  the  product  is  offered  in  the  container;  such  for  example 
as  whole,  sliced,  or  halved  peaches.  Extraneous  material  such 
as  cob,  husk  or  silk  in  canned  com,  shells  in  peas,  pits  in  pitted 
fruit,  and  the  like,  also  affect  both  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  product.  The  expression  “fill  of  the  can”  has  a  self  evident 
meaning  and  the  very  phraseology  of  the  amendment  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  Secretary  is  not  required,  in  the  establishment 
of  standards,  invariably  to  specify  the  fill  of  the  container.  It 
is  in  fact  evident  from  the  wording  of  the  entire  amendment 
that  the  formulation  of  standards  for  all  canned  foods  is  not  a 
mandatory  requirement.  The  measure,  fortunately  for  us  and 
for  the  industry,  leaves  it  to  the  Secretary  to  issue  such  stan¬ 
dards  when  in  his  judgment  they  will  promote  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  a  form 
of  label  which  shall  be  employed  on  sub-standard  products.  It 
is  not  our  conception  of  the  purpose  of  Congress  that  this  sub¬ 
standard  label  was  intended  to  stigmatize  unduly  the  article  to 
which  it  is  applied.  While  it  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  some 
of  the  advocates  of  this  measure  in  the  canning  industry  to  make 
sub-standard  canned  goods  so  unpopular  that  they  would  be 
forced  off  the  market,  we  do  not  find  in  the  legislation  or  in  the 
debates  preceding  its  enactment  any  ground  for  believing  that 
Congrress  intended  to  authorize  the  Department  to  establish  a 
form  of  sub-standard  designation  which  would  make  the  prod¬ 
uct  wholly  objectionable  and  unsalable.  The  amendment  makes 
it  very  clear  that  its  purpose  is  to  let  the  consumer  know  what 
goods  are  sub-standard.  It  is  our  conception  that  a  sub-standard 
product  is  wholesome  and  edible  even  if  not  so  palatable  or  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  standard  product.  If  it  were  unwholesome  or  in¬ 
edible  its  distribution  would  be  illegal  under  the  general  terms 
of  the  law.  A  housewife  with  a  limited  budget  should  be 
enabled,  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  by  an  intelligent  reading 
of  the  sub- standard  labeling,  to  purchase  a  product  within  the 
reach  of  her  pocketbook  which  will  carry  the  nutritive  if  not  the 
esthetic  value  of  standard  canned  food  products,  and  she  should 
be  able  to  buy  it  without  having  created  in  her  mind  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  she  is  purchasing  something  unfit  for  her  family’s 
consumption.  We  have  kept  this  conception  very  clearly  in 
mind  in  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  devise  a  satisfactory  form 
of  sub-standard  label. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  in  the  hearing  accorded  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  December  15,  in  addition  to 
discussion  of  tentative  standards  for  canned  peas,  canned 
peaches,  and  canned  pears,  there  was  considered  a  suggested 
form  of  sub-standard  labeling  which  provided  for  a  conspicuous 
declaration  of  the  words  “Below  U.  S.  Standard”  together  with 
the  qualifying  statements  “Legal-Wholesome”  and  additional 
modifying  statements  on  the  principal  label  showing  in  what 
respect  the  product  deviated  from  the  standard  article.  Objec¬ 
tion  was  taken,  and  properly  so  I  think,  by  representatives  of 
the  canning  industry  as  well  as  by  certain  State  officials,  to  the 
expression  “Legal- Wholesome”  as  a  mandatory  requirement  for 
labeling  sub-standard  products.  The  belief  was  expressed  that 
these  words  would  unduly  magnify  the  value  of  the  product.  I 
can  say  definitely  at  this  time  that  the  Department  will  not  re¬ 
quire  this  expression  on  the  sub-standard  label.  We  have  a  firm 
conviction,  however,  that  the  unqualified  statement  “Below  U.  S. 
Standard”  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
act.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  used  without  modifica¬ 
tion  it  will  inevitably  create  in  the  consumer’s  mind  the  mis¬ 
leading  impression  that  below  the  U.  S.  Standard  it  is  illegal. 
This  conception  can  have  no  other  result,  in  the  buyer’s  opinion, 
than  to  indict  the  packer  for  marketing  an  illegal  article  and 
the  government  for  permitting  its  sale.  In  other  words,  the 
impression  would  prevail,  we  believe,  that  the  food  and  drugs 
act  no  longer  controls  the  integrity  of  canned  foods.  The  natu¬ 
ral  result  would  be  the  creation  of  suspicion  against  all  canned 
food  products.  I  am  sure  this  industry  recognizes  fully  the 
part  the  food  and  drugs  act  has  played  in  creating  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  canned  foods.  To  weaken  public  faith  in  the  act  would 
be  to  weaken  public  confidence  in  your  commodities.  We  have 
finally  concluded  therefore,  that  the  sub-standard  description 
must  include  a  definite  statement  that  the  product  is  legal. 
The  Department  therefore  will  no  doubt  specify  as  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form  of  sub-standard  label,  the  expression  “Below  U.  S. 
Standard,”  followed  by  some  such  expression  as  “Low  Quality 
but  Legal,”  the  whole  to  be  surrounded  by  a  distinct  border  and 
prominently  displayed  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the 


article  wherever  such  name  appears  on  the  label.  The  packer, 
of  course,  is  not  deprived  of  the  right  to  make  an  additional 
truthful  statement  showing  how  the  article  deviates  from  the 
standard,  if  he  so  desires. 

It  should  be  very  distinctly  understood  that  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  does  not  legitimatize  adulteration  or  mis¬ 
branding.  The  sub-standard  label  is  not  a  cloak  to  cover  an 
adulaterated  or  misbranded  article.  The  law,  before  its  amend¬ 
ment,  recognized  only  two  classes  of  products  in  the  food  cate¬ 
gory — the  legal  class  and  the  illegal  class.  Under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  these  two  classes  are  still  recognized  but  the 
legal  class  is  further  subdivided  into  a  standard  grroup  and  a 
sub-standard  group.  Both  must  comply  with  the  broad  general 
requirements  of  the  act.  Both  must  be  wholesome  and  edible 
and  free  from  decomposition.  Both  must  be  truthfully  labeled 
but  the  sub-standard  product  must  in  addition  bear  the  designa¬ 
tion  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  show  that  it  differs  from 
the  standard  article.  A  canned  product  containing  an  excessive 
amount  of  liquid  medium  and  an  insufficiency  of  solid  food  was 
adulterated  before  the  passage  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amend¬ 
ment  and  is  still  illegal.  It  cannot  be  rendered  legal  by  the 
application  of  the  sub-standard  label. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  discuss  certain  miscon¬ 
ceptions  which  we  have  found  to  exist  in  the  industry  regarding 
the  scope  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment.  The  salmon  pack¬ 
ers,  for  example,  have  been  under  the  impression  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  announce  standards  for  the  various  individual  varieties  of 
canned  salmon  and  by  the  same  token  to  require  the  name  of 
the  variety  of  salmon  to  be  specifically  stated  upon  the  label. 
Such  authority  does  not  exist.  The  fact  that  the  law  restricts 
the  Secretary  to  the  establishment  of  standards  for  the  generic 
product  makes  such  an  interpretation  untenable.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  authorized  to  establish  a  standard  for  the  class  of 
canned  food  product  known  as  canned  salmon.  That  standard 
must  be  sufficiently  broad  to  include  within  its  scope  all  species 
of  canned  salmon.  The  Department  is  without  authority  now, 
as  it  was  under  the  original  terms  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  to 
require  a  declaration  of  the  species  of  canned  salmon  contained 
in  the  package.  It  still  has  authority  as  it  always  has  had  since 
the  law  was  originally  enacted,  to  take  action  if  a  species  desig¬ 
nation  is  incorrectly  applied. 

It  is  evident  that  an  idea  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  entire  machinery  of  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
has  been  altered  by  the  passage  of  this  measure.  There  has 
been  no  change  and  will  be  no  change  in  the  method  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  law.  The  act  does  not  require  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  send  its  inspectors  to  canneries  and  warehouses 
to  make  inspections  and  advise  the  packer  whether  his  product 
is  standard  or  sub-standard  prior  to  its  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  canner  or  shipper  to 
determine  whether  his  product  meets  the  definitions  for  stan¬ 
dard  articles  or  whether  it  falls  within  the  sub-standard  class. 

We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  about  the  prescribed  label¬ 
ing  for  canned  foods  which  meet  the  standards.  There  is  no 
prescribed  labeling  under  the  amendment  for  such  products.  A 
label  which  was  legal  under  the  original  terms  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  is  still  legal  for  a  canned  food  product  which  meets 
the  standards  established  under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  amendment  or  the  law  itself 
which  will  prevent  a  manufacturer  who  is  distributing  a  stan¬ 
dard  article  from  declaring  upon  his  label  that  his  article  does 
meet  the  United  States  standard.  It  is  not  compulsory  that  he 
so  label  it.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  falls  within  the  sub-standard 
class  a  definite  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  canner  to  label 
the  product  with  the  form  of  designation  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  sub-standard  canned  food  products.  Parenthetically 
let  me  say  that  in  employing  the  word  “standard”  I  am  using 
it  in  the  broad  sense  and  not  in  the  restricted  commercial  sense 
which  applies  it  to  one  of  the  lower  grades  of  legal  canned  food 
products. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  no  standard  has  yet  been  promulgated 
in  final  form,  nor  has  a  form  of  sub-standard  desi^ation  ac¬ 
tually  been  prescribed.  Presumably  we  will  be  in  position 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  this  convention  to  issue  stan¬ 
dards  for  peas,  peaches,  and  pears,  and  possibly  certain  other 
commodities.  We  have  reached  a  decision  as  to  the  probable 
form  of  the  sub-standard  designation  which  the  Secretary  will 
require.  'The  standards  will  become  effective  90  days  after  pro¬ 
mulgation  and  therefore  whatever  standards  are  promulgated  in 
the  near  future  will  be  applicable  to  next  season’s  pack.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  predict  the  early  publication  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  standards.  Progress  has  been  disappointingly  slow.  We 
have  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  it  will  in  future  be  more 
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rapid  now  that  some  of  the  more  formidable  questions  of  gen¬ 
eral  procedure  have  been  settled. 

It  should  be  clearly  remembered  that  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  is  not  a  grading  bill.  I  fully  recognize  the  desira¬ 
bility,  from  the  canners’  standpoint  and  likewise  from  that  of 
the  consumer,  of  an  effective  and  enforceable  grading  measure. 
As  a  consumer  of  food  products  I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
buy  canned  foods,  not  merely  with  the  assurance  that  they  meet 
the  broad  requirements  of  a  general  standard,  but  under  a  label 
which  would  allow  me  to  select  a  product  of  superior  excellency 
and  grade.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  day  may  not  come 
when  a  legislative  enactment  amending  the  food  and  drugs  act 
by  making  grade  labelings  compulsory  may  not  be  practically 
enforceable.  I  do  assert,  however,  as  a  result  of  considerable 
experience  in  food  law  enforcement,  that  the  methods  now  com¬ 
monly  in  vogue  for  establishing  grade  differentiations  are  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  statute  like  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

This  leads  me  to  the  plan  we  have  followed  in  devising  the 
standards  already  announced  in  tentative  form.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  a  criminal  statute. 
It  provides  for  two  forms  of  procedure — the  offending  goods  may 
be  seized  or  the  offending  shipper  may  be  prosecuted  criminally. 
In  either  instance  it  is  necessary  to  establish  in  court  that  a  vio¬ 
lation  has  been  committed.  In  the  case  of  seizure  the  violation 
must  be  established  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  and  in  the 
case  of  criminal  action  it  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  The  proof  that  must  be  adduced  must  be  presented  in  a 
clear-cut  and  convincing  way.  The  testimony  must  be  predi¬ 
cated  upon  facts,  not  upon  conclusions  of  experts.  In  other 
words  since  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  is  an  adjunct  to  a 
criminal  law  the  standards  which  it  authorizes  must  be  devised 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  the  factors  involved  in  the  defini¬ 
tions  must  be  capable  of  accurate  measurement.  We  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  beginning  upon  the  theory  that  the  distinction 
between  standard  and  sub-standard  canned  food  products  must 
be  established  by  a  consideration  of  definitely  measurable  func¬ 
tions.  The  standards  already  announced  in  a  tentative  form  are 
therefore  admittedly  innovations.  There  is  a  distinct  departur'^ 
in  a  number  of  important  respects  from  certain  factors  hereto¬ 
fore  regarded  as  essential  in  the  formulation  of  standards.  We 
have  recognized  that  however  valuable  any  past  system  of 
standardization  or  grading  may  have  been  as  an  indication  of 
quality  under  particular  circumstances,  such  systems  will  not 
meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  a  criminal  statute  like  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment.  While  the  sum  of  expertly  deter¬ 
mined  opinions  based  on  intangible  qualities  like  flavor*,  odor, 
and  appearance  may  readily  serve  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
where  disputes  are  settled  by  arbitration,  it  is  a  far  cry  between 
the  establishment  of  a  position  on  that  ground  and  the  successful 
maintenance  of  a  criminal  action. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  us  that  the  McNary-Mapes  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  unenforceable  unless  the  factors  on  which  the  stan¬ 
dards  are  based  can  be  accurately  defined  and  definitely  esti¬ 
mated  in  terms  which  can  be  convincingly  presented  in  the 
courts.  With  this  object  before  us  it  has  nevertheless  been  our 
purpose  to  phrase  the  standards  in  such  terms  that  they  may  be 
readily  intei*preted  and  applied  by  the  canners  themselves.  I 
make  this  statement  in  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  criticisms  leveled  at  those  standards  already  tenta¬ 
tively  announced  on  the  ground  that  they  are  complicated,  highly 
technical,  and  establish  difficult  distinctions  which  the  canner  is 
wholly  unqualified  to  apply  in  his  own  business.  I  think  those 
representatives  of  your  industry  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  for  themselves  the  workings  of  these  standards  have 
been  convinced  that  they  are  not  as  difficult  of  application  as  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  the  case.  What  we  have  actually  done, 
gentlemen,  is  this:  We  have  secured  specimens  of  canned  peas 
and  peaches  and  pears  and  the  like,  not  of  the  highest  quality 
but  i*ather  of  those  qualities  and  conditions  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  industry  itself,  are  close  to  the  border  line  of  what  should 
be  considered  sub-standard.  They  may  be  above  that  border 
line  or  they  may  be  below  it.  Wt  have  subjected  these  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  very  same  type  of  judgment  that  would  be  applied 
by  the  canner  himself.  We  have  had  them  scored  by  experts. 
We  have  had  them  judged  by  representative  consumers.  We 
have  set  those  specimens  which,  by  common  consent,  were  of 
evident  low  quality,  in  the  sub-standard  class.  We  have  set 
those  which  met  the  approval  of  the  examiners  in  the  standard 
class,  and  then  we  have  proceeded,  having  made  that  segrega¬ 
tion  by  common  commercial  means,  to  translate  those  factors 
into  distinctly  measurable  terms  which  could  be  presented  to  a 
lay  jury  in  terms  of  figures  rather  than  comparative  adjectives 
of  variable  and  uncertain  significance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  recently  carried  on  in  Washington,  cans  of  peas  separated 


by  experts  by  the  scoring  system,  were  actually  shown  to  be 
likewise  standard  or  sub-standard,  as  the  case  might  be,  when 
tested  by  the  measuring  methods  developed  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  these  methods  are  not  complicated.  They 
are  readily  applicable  by  the  ordinary  canner  with  a  small 
amount  of  experience.  We  have  just  prepared  and  are  about  to 
release  a  description  of  the  apparatus  which  we  employ,  which 
is  simple  in  construction,  readily  used,  and  which  will  be  pro¬ 
tected,  we  hope,  by  a  public  service  patent  dedicated  to  the 
public.  Bear  in  mind  that  only  a  small  part  of  any  pack  will  be 
in  the  questionable  zone.  Presumably  most  of  it  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  standard  or  distinctly  sub-standard.  Any  canner  who 
has  serious  questions  about  a  particular  batch  will  always  be  in 
a  position  either  to  determine  for  himself  or  to  call  in  trade 
experts  to  determine  whether  it  falls  within  the  standard  or 
sub-standard  grade.  Such  experts  will  have  to  be  commercial 
rather  than  governmental  agents  for  the  law  does  not  author¬ 
ize  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  make  these  determi¬ 
nations  before  the  product  is  shipped  or  offered  for  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  and  thus  becomes  subject  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 


Retiring  President 

C.  E.  HUME 

“C.  E.  Hume,  our  retirinji  President,  has  exemplified  to  a  remarkable  degree 
those  traits  most  necessary  to  successful  leadership.  He  has  had  the 
energy,  judgment  and  experience  necessary  to  meet  the  problems  as 
they  have  arisen,  and  he  has  been  reinforced  by  a  native  wit  and 
a  native  optimism  which  have  done  much  towards  accentu¬ 
ating  the  excellent  spirit  and  forward-looking  attitude 
which  always  has  marked  the  work  of  this 
Association.” 

Resolution  National  Canners  Association. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  patient  attention  and  trust 
that  in  the  course  of  the  sectional  meetings  in  the  next  few 
days  opportunity  will  offer  for  instructive  discussion  of  many 
of  the  problems  which  now  confront  us  in  carrying  out  the  will 
of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  this  amendment  which  in  fact  is 
your  own  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Dunbar. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  question  asked  by  people 
in  greatly  varied  walks  of  life.  The  astronomer,  gazing  through 
his  telescope  at  the  planet,  calculating  the  speed  which  turns 
the  orbit,  and  the  little  child  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the 
ticking  of  his  father’s  watch  ask  the  same  question:  What 
makes  it  go? 

Today,  there  is  a  question  that  is  being  asked  by  people  in 
all  types  of  business — bankers,  leaders  of  industry,  canners, 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  everyone  is  asking  the  question: 
What  is  the  matter  with  business?  Many  theories,  many  an¬ 
swers,  and  many  solutions  have  been  propounded,  but  surely 
we  know  of  no  one  with  a  clearer  vision,  with  a  ^tter  under¬ 
standing,  with  a  means  of  giving  us  at  least  his  opinion  in 
answer  to  this  question  than  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  President 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  will  address  us  on 
the  subject  of  “Business.”  (Applause.) 
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Business 

By  James  A.  Farrell,  President, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 


This  interesting  occasion  bears  testimony  to  the  collabora¬ 
tive  activities  of  the  canning  industry.  I  appreciate  the 
welcome  you  have  given  me,  and  your  recognition  of  the 
friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  canning  and  steel 
industries.  This  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Can- 
ners,  the  Wholesale  Grocers,  the  Canned  Food  Brokers  and  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  your  interest  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods. 

Your  organization,  it  is  apparent,  has  a  fine  comprehension 
of  the  responsibilties  you  owe  to  each  other  and  to  the  consuming 
public.  This  spirit  of  interdependence  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  component  organizations,  just  as  the  general 
good  of  the  country  must  be  vitally  concerned  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  stable  conditions  in  each  line  of  industry. 

For  years  the  National  Canners  Association  has  done  what 
seems  to  me  the  greatest  work  done  by  a  trade  association — ^the 
patient,  continuous  research  you  have  made  in  respect  to  the 
correct  and  scientific  production  of  canned  foods.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  present  uniform  excellence  of  your  products. 
The  problem  now  before  you  is  that  of  teaching  the  consuming 
public  what  you  have  learned  and  what  you  are  doing  as 
purveyors  of  good  food — so  essential  to  the  health  of  the  nation 
— and  in  such  orderly  distribution  as  will  bring  to  our  people 
the  essential  benefits  which  research  enables  you  to  provide. 

Were  we  to  confine  our  investigations  to  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  canning  industry  in  this  country  and  through¬ 
out  the  world,  we  would  discover  little  ground  for  discontent 
over  present  business  conditions.  No  industry  is  more  in¬ 
timately  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  encouragement  of  better  diversification  and 
quality  of  farm  products,  and  with  the  continued  improvement 
in  distribution  of  the  national  food  supply.  The  steel  industry 
has  been  referred  to  as  of  basic  importance,  but  the  canning 
industry  shares  equally  with  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
country’s  progress  and  welfare. 

The  evolution  of  the  tin  can  from  early  days,  to  its  present 
imposing  position  in  commerce,  is  a  romantic  and  impressive 
history  of  remakable  achievement.  Six  per  cent  of  the  total 
steel  production  of  the  United  States,  or  some  1,800,000  tons, 
representing  about  36,000,000  base  boxes,  or  3,600,000,000  pounds 
of  tin  plate,  were  consumed  largely  by  your  industry  during 
the  past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  general  recession  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  articles  of  steel,  tin  plate  requirements  for 
the  year  were  well  maintained. 

History  has  recorded  how  the  far-famed  fisheries  of  the 
Oregon  rivers  have  added  to  man’s  food  resources  throughout 
the  world;  how  the  pineapple  plantations  of  Hawaii,  the  fruit 
orchards  of  California,  Florida  and  Texas,  and  myriad  products 
of  the  earth  owe  a  tribute  to  your  industry  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  exploitation,  through  the  facilities  provided  in  pack¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  Essential  to  the  human  race  in  days 
of  peace  and  war,  our  great  cities  could  hardly  exist  in  the 
present  complex  civilization,  were  it  not  for  your  ministrations 
through  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Napoleon,  it  is  said,  inspired  the  first  efforts  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fresh  foods  by  canning,  using  glass  containers.  This 
idea,  however,  was  too  late  to  avert  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Perhaps  the  history  of  the  world  might  have  been  changed  had 
the  canning  industry  then  been  in  existence.  An  army  marches 
on  its  stomach.  War  would  be  more  difficult,  if  not  impotent, 
today,  but  for  the  use  of  canned  foods. 

The  influence  of  steady  progress  in  the  canning  industry  in 
this  country  is  reflected  in  the  increase  production  of  tin  for 
canning  purposes.  American  canning  plants  established  in 
Brazil  and  Argentine  are  notable  examples  of  over-seas  enter¬ 
prise.  In  addition,  American  oil  companies  are  manufacturing 
cans  in  increasing  quantities  in  China,  India,  Egypt,  Argentine, 
Brazil  and  Peru. 

Deposits  of  tin  and  tin  ore  in  this  country,  as  is  generally 
known,  are  negligible.  While  Cornwall,  England,  produces 
small  quantities  in  the  oldest  tin  mines  in  the  world,  the  bull: 
of  the  world’s  supply  comes  from  the  Malaysian  States.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  years  ago  those  hardy  mariners  of  ancient  times,  the 
Phoenicians,  brought  back  tin  from  Cornwall  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  bronze  of  antiquity. 

In  the  yearly  manufacture  of  approximately  2,000,000  tons 
of  tin  plate,  there  are  consumed  about  3,000,000  tons  of  steel 
ingots,  and  about  6,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  I  mention  these 
statistics  merely  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  canning 
industry  as  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  America.  That  it 
has  not  suffered  to  the  extent  of  many  other  industries  during 
the  past  year  is  a  cause  for  congratulation. 


If,  as  is  believed,  this  has  resulted  in  a  fair  profit  in  these 
times,  your  industry  has  the  gratification  of  having  been  of 
more  than  usual  benefit  to  the  country  in  the  maintenance  of 
employment  with  adequate  wages,  and  in  the  supply  to  the 
consuming  public  of  foods  at  reasonable  prices.  These  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  due  to  proper  business  management  through 
scientific  planning,  superior  quality  of  materials,  and  improved 
methods  in  the  stabilization  of  business.  Standardization, 
simplification,  the  elimination  of  waste,  the  scrapping  of  in¬ 
efficient  machinery  and  plants,  adoption  of  fair  and  considerate 
selling  methods — to  these  must  be  accounted  the  fine  results 
shown. 

The  problem  now  before  American  business  men — of  a  return 
to  normal  conditions — involves  concentrated  activity,  plus  in¬ 
tensive  solicitation  of  business  by  aggressive  salesmanship  and 
stimulation  of  consumptive  demand.  Buyers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  must  be  persuaded  that  their  interest  lies  not  in  frugal 
inventories  and  hand-to-mouth  purchases,  but  rather  in  a  gener¬ 
ous  recognition  of  the  fact  that  normal  business  cannot  be 
restored  until  there  is  a  widespread  utilization  of  normal 
purchasing  power  to  the  limit  of  consumptive  capacity,  and  con- 
sisten  with  credit  obilgations.  Management,  merchandising  and 
manufacturing — these  are  the  three  handmaids  of  successful 
business.  They  are  so  interrelated  that  no  permanent  accom¬ 
plishment  is  possible  without  their  joint  intelligent  application. 
The  personality  of  the  employes  engaged  in  such  work  is  of 
prime  consideration,  especially  in  respect  to  those  coming  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  public  and  the  trade. 

The  canning  and  allied  activities  are  highly  responsive  to 
the  influence  of  public  opinion;  rational  publicity  conservatively 
designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  increased  consumption  of 
superior  goods,  and  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  product,  and 
in  those  who  make  and  distribute  the  product.  No  individual 
or  business  concern  can  achieve  permanent  success  if  exclusive 
reliance  be  placed  upon  individual  and  selfish  efforts.  This  is 
a  time  when  the  constructive,  cooperative  effort  of  everyoiip, 
in  every  industry,  is  essential.  The  ethics  of  modern  business 
are  improving.  As  time  goes  on  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
finer  relationships  in  business  will  increase.  Mutual  confidence 
will  be  broadened  and  fairness  to  all  an  actuality  rather  than 
a  pious  aspiration. 

I  am  confident  of  our  steady  progress  towards  better  times, 
because  of  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our  institutions,  of 
the  basic  resources  of  our  country,  of  its  wealth  and  standing 
as  a  creditor  rather  than  a  debtor  nation.  The  relief  given  to 
the  unemployed,  and  the  general  adherence  to  the  payment  of 
fair  wages  prevailing  throughout  industry,  have  undoubtedly 
hastened  the  recovery  which  is  impending. 

The  considerable  increase  in  business  in  the  steel  industry,  and 
generally  in  collateral  and  unrelated  lines,  of  which  there  is 
ample  evidence  during  the  past  thirty  days,  may  be  ascribed  not 
only  to  the  underlying  factors  of  national  resources  and  con¬ 
fidence,  but  to  steady,  cool-headed  thinking  by  the  business 
men  of  this  country,  and  to  constructive  efforts  to  avert  panic 
and  to  avoid  discouragement. 

Those  leaders  of  our  industries  who  have  insisted  upon  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  budgets  of  last  year  in  new  construction  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  plants  and  equipment,  and  who  have  given  em¬ 
ployment,  even  on  a  part-time  basis,  to  their  customary  number 
of  workers,  without  reduction  of  wages,  are  to  be  commended 
on  the  results  already  discernible  in  the  approach  to  stable 
conditions. 

Among  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  a  period  of  de¬ 
pression,  such  as  we  have  been  experiencing,  is  the  stimulation 
of  undigested  opinions  that  always  seem  to  arise  in  a  general 
discussion  of  these  conditions.  In  times  like  this,  the  flow  of 
ill-considered  ideas  regarding  the  causes  of  trade  depression 
and  the  solution  thereof,  however  sincere,  tends  to  complicate 
and  confuse  the  issues  and  to  retard  the  best  constructive  en¬ 
deavors  towards  a  practical  solution.  What  we  need  is  not  so 
much  invention  of  world  panaceas,  as  the  exercise  of  sound, 
commonsense,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  courage  and  faith 
within  us. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  situation  that  is  truly  extraordinary. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  drop  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
generally,  a  considerable  recession  in  wholesale  prices,  and  a 
corresponding  decline  in  retail  prices.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  products  of  our  factories  and  our  mines  has  decreased  by 
about  20  per  cent. 

There  is  considerable  unemployment.  The  national  income 
has  been  reduced,  but  this  reduction  has  not  been  distributed 
evenly  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  because,  as  a  general 
rule,  wages  have  not  been  reduced.  To  keep  our  industries 
employed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  consuming  power  of  those  who 
desire  to  purchase  shall  be  increased.  Since  employment  gen¬ 
erally  has  not  suffered  a  decrease  corresponding  to  the  drop  in 
prices,  or  fall  in  value  of  our  mineral  and  manufactured  pto- 
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duction,  it  is  clear  that  the  situation  regarding  one  substantial 
class  of  our  population  is  actually  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
While  the  wages  of  this  class  have  remained  unchanged,  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  down  and  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
earnings  has  been  increased.  These  facts  give  point  to  my 
allusion  to  the  undigested  opinions  now  so  frequently  heard 
regarding  present  conditions.  There  are,  for  example,  some  who 
urge  a  reduction  in  wages  coresponding  with  the  drop  in  prices, 
who  affect  to  believe  that  such  a  liquidation  of  labor  would 
hasten  a  return  to  normal  conditions.  Apparently  those  who 
advocate  this  solution  have  not  stopped  to  weigh  the  imolica- 
tions;  that  instead  of  tending  to  increase  consumption  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  products,  such  wage  reductions  must 
inevitably  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earners 
and  restrict  consumption.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that 
a  general  reduction  of  wages  in  this  country,  instead  of  relieving 
the  situation,  would  set  back  the  impending  recovery  by  at  least 
two  years. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  decided  curtailment  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  among  a  large  proportion  of  our  people.  Thi 
has  affected  agricultural  producers  generally,  and  other  largo 
and  important  grroups.  But,  as  I  have  shown,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  very  important  group  of  wage-earners  has  been  im¬ 
proved  in  condition  rather  than  restricted.  Now,  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  this  great  and  important  group  would  only 
to  complete  the  disaster  by  adding  them  to  the  mass  of  restricted 
purchasers. 

Careful  analysis  of  our  domestic  situation  tends  very  strongly 
to  suggest  that  curtailment  of  purchasing  is  not  the  whole  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  situation.  Neither  is  it  clearly  established 
that  such  reduction  in  purchases  as  there  has  been  was  due 
wholly  to  restricted  purchasing  power. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  money  made  by  industry  during  tlie 
past  four  of  five  years  of  progress  is  still  substantially  in  this 
country  and  available  for  use  in  enterprise  and  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  personal  wants  just  as  soon  as  general  confidence  is 
restored. 

The  fact  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  bought  morp 
goods  last  year  at  department  stores  than  they  did  during  1929 
They  paid  6  per  cent  less  in  the  aggregate  for  what  they  bought, 
than  in  the  year  before,  but  since  prices  had  decreased  by 
between  10  and  15  per  cent,  it  is  apparent  that  the  volume  of 
their  purchases  was  greater. 

There  was  more  money  is  savings  banks  at  the  end  of  19.^0 
than  at  the  end  of  1929.  Our  electricity  output — a  very  accuratf 
index  of  improvement  of  living  conditions — is  within  1  per  cent 
of  1929. 

We  took  out  for  our  own  protection  only  2%  per  cent  less  life 
insurance  than  we  did  the  year  before. 

These  are  significant  direct  personal  indexes  of  the  confidence 
of  Americans  in  the  future,  and  their  ability  to  spend  money  on 
essentials. 

In  spite  of  the  deflation  in  stock  values  and  other  such  items, 
the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  still  over  300  billions  of 
dollars,  or  just  about  double  what  it  was  before  the  war.  This 
is  two  or  three  times  the  increase  in  wealth  that  has  been  made 
by  any  other  important  country.  It  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  forces  which  created  this  immense  growth  are  operating, 
and  on  permanent  and  basic  elements  of  growth. 

It  is  time  for  greater  enterprise  in  trade — ^for  more  effective 
steps  toward  loosening  up  business  in  this  country.  We  are 
quite  capable  of  doing  very  much  more  than  was  done  in  1930, 
and  of  helping  very  effectively  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  the 
upturn,  which  I  believe  has  already  begun. 

I  have  referred  to  ill-considered  proposals  regarding  wage 
reduction.  There  are  other  suggestions,  equally  futile,  to  which 
I  desire  to  make  brief  reference.  These  concern  our  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  our  foreign  trade.  In  the  first  place 
there  has  been  discussion  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  about 
the  great  decrease  in  international  commerce,  a  discussion  which 
seeks  to  apply  to  the  trade  as  a  whole  a  condition  that  applies 
chiefly  to  our  part  of  it.  Our  own  export  of  agricultural 
products,  notably  wheat  and  cotton,  has  suffered  very  severely; 
but  our  export  of  the  products  of  manufacture  has  had  a  much 
smaller  recession,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
precisely  this  export  of  manufactured  products  which  is  directly 
responsive  to  the  exercise  of  skill  and  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  our  merchandisers.  It  is  matter  for  general  encouragement 
that  nothing  has  happened,  in  all  the  period  of  depression,  to 
deprive  our  producers  and  traders  of  any  of  their  skill  in 
merchandising  in  foreign  markets.  They  are  equipped  as  never 
before  to  go  forward  in  the  expansion  of  their  business  as 
rapidly  as  they  way  clears. 

The  agricultural  situation  is  quite  apart  from  that  of  our 
trade  in  the  products  of  manufacture.  It  is  a  most  serious 
situation.  Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  gained  by  attempting  to  decry 
that  fact.  Nor  in  my  judgment,  will  anything  real  or  lasting 
be  gained  for  agriculture  by  resort  to  quack  nostrums  and  un¬ 
sound  economics.  The  most  plausible  economic  fallacy  that 


has  ever  been  presented  to  the  human  race  is  the  old  and  often 
exploded  one,  that  value  can  be  created  by  legislation.  Every 
time  that  has  been  tried  throughout  the  long  years  of  historj' 
it  has  resulted  in  disaster,  no  matter  who  tried  it,  or  when  or 
where.  We  couldn’t  do  it  with  greenbacks;  Germany  couldn’t 
do  it  with  marks.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the  farmer. 

Josh  Billings  used  to  say  “There’s  things  we  kin  do,  there’s 
things  we  kint.  Let’s  do  them  we  kin.” 

There  is  much  careless  talk  about  high  tariff  walls.  It  has 
been  ringing  around  the  world,  especially  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  most  of  it  aimed  at  the  United  States.  It  comes  to  our  ears 
in  large  volume  from  certain  countries  in  which,  as  in  ours, 
agriculture  produces  a  surplus  above  their  own  needs.  Why  is 
it  that  such  countries  persist  in  their  demand  that  we,  who  have 
a  surplus  of  our  oAvn  production,  should  add  to  that  surplus  by 
purchasing  heavily  of  the  same  products  from  them?  Their  true 


Perrenial  Secretary 

FRANK  E.  GORRELL 

“For  twenty-four  years  Frank  El  Gorrell  has  been  Secretary  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  Durin;;  that  time  we  have  passed  many  resolutions  sincerely 
expressing  our  high  opinion  of  him  and  of  his  services  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  wish  now  to  reaffirm  each  one  of  those  resolutions  and 
to  add  that  there  could  not  be  d  finer  man  nor  a  better  one 
for  the  position.” 

Resolution  National  Canners  Association. 

problem  is  to  sell  their  production  in  markets  where  it  is  needed 
for  consumption,  not  in  markets  where  such  purchases  only  add 
to  an  already  serious  export  problem. 

On  the  subject  of  tariffs,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  whole  of 
our  own  tariff  law,  but  I  know  something  about  that  part  of  it 
which  bears  upon  my  own  business.  I  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  1930  tariff  law  made  no  material  changes  in  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule,  but  it  made  several  changes  in  by-products,  most  of 
which  were  put  on  the  free  list. 

I  know  that  the  average  tariff  on  steel  is  less  than  half  the 
freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  seaboard  or  from  Chicago 
to  the  Gulf. 

I  know  that  our  tariff  on  steel  is  only  a  very  little  more  than 
half  the  Canadian  tariff  on  steel. 

I  know  that  instead  of  building  a  high  tariff  wall  on  steel  in 
this  country,  we  haven’t  even  laid  the  foundations  for  such  a 
wall. 

Now,  one  thing  more  about  the  tariff  discussion.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  1913,  Congress  enacted  a  so-called  low 
tariff,  which  was  known  as  the  Underwood- Wilson  tariff  lav.^ 
That  went  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1913.  Thereafter,  in  the 
early  part  of  1914,  there  were  the  beginnings  of  depression  in 
this  country.  Advocates  of  a  high  tariff  charged  that  the  Under¬ 
wood  tariff  law  was  the  cause  of  this  depression.  Then  came 
the  war,  and  its  immediate  effect,  which  ended  that  particular 
tariff  discussion. 

Now  we  have  a  so-called  high  protective  tariff,  and  again  we 
have  depression,  and  the  advocates  of  low  tariffs  are  charging 
that  the  present  law  is  one  of  the  infiuencing  factors  in  causing 
and  prolonging  this  depression. 
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Which  side  is  right — 1913  or  1930?  Obviously  both  can’t 
be  right.  Will  it  be  contended  that  a  low  tariff  makes  a  depres¬ 
sion  before  a  war,  and  a  high  tariff  after  a  war? 

Another  subject  frequently  discussed  is  that  of  the  war  debts 
owed  to  us  by  certain  European  countries.  The  demand  for  re¬ 
mission  of  these  debts  rests  upon  the  proposition,  always  diff’- 
cult  to  grasp,  that  when  one  has  labored  and  saved  to  build  up 
an  accumulation,  he  will  improve  his  position  still  more  by 
giving  away  a  part  of  what  he  has.  This  discussion  also  turns 
upon  the  proposition  that  as  severe  taxation  in  Europe  is  de¬ 
laying  recovery,  remission  of  the  debts  due  by  Europe  to  us 
will  reduce  their  taxation  so  much  as  to  be  an  immediate  in¬ 
centive  to  increased  international  trade. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  none  of  the  debtor 
countries  is  obligated  to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  its  debt  to 
us  at  once,  or  within  a  brief  period.  Each  obligation  is  spread 
over  many  years  with  small  annual  installments,  and  at  low 
interest  rates,  so  that  each  year’s  payment  is,  in  itself,  not  con¬ 
siderable.  The  annual  payment,  not  the  total  sum,  is  the  whole 
measure  of  relief  that  the  taxpayers  of  any  country  would 
obtain  from  such  remission. 

So  let  us  do  the  things  we  can.  Let  us  cut  down  the  volume 
of  undigested  talk  that  rarely  helps  but  always  hampers.  Lei 
us  exercise  our  own  common  sense.  Let  us  recognize  that  the 
turn  of  the  depression  is  here,  and  let  us  put  our  courage  and 
faith  into  play,  and  do  what  we  may  to  help  it  along. 

We  are  facing  in  this  country  a  bright  future  and,  as  our 
conditions  improve,  so  will  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Inter¬ 
national  relationships  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  unquestion 
ably  our  recent  depression  was  accentuated  by  the  well  recog¬ 
nized  failure  of  the  economic  machinery  in  foreign  countries, 
due  to  causes  too  numerous  and  too  varied  to  discuss  at  this 
time.  The  pendulum  has  swung  back  too  far,  just  as  it  swung 
too  far  in  the  other  direction  in  the  time  of  somewhat  abnormal 
prosperity.  The  objective  of  our  people  should  be  to  determine 
by  wise  and  collective  consideration,  measures  not  only  of 
present  resuscitation  of  business  conditions,  but  the  avoidance  of 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  excessive  fluctuations,  which  are  as 
unnecessary  as  they  are  uneconomic. 

While  certain  groups  believe  that  our  recovery  will  be  re¬ 
tarded  until  certain  fundamental  factors  in  the  world  situation 
are  corrected,  there  is  a  larger  element  who  believe  that  if  we 
will  concentrate  our  activities  on  the  United  States  and  its 
problems  for  the  time  being,  that  business  in  the  United  States 
with  all  of  its  potential  possibilities  will  speed  recovery,  and 
enlarge  opportunity  for  employment. 

PRESIDENT  HUME;  Mr.  Farrell,  on  behalf  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  the  canners  of  this  country,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  sound  advice  and  logic  which  you  have 
just  given.  So  far  as  the  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  are 
concerned,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  vital  to  both  of  us;  the 
sound  values  and  some  stability  to  prices  are  more  vital  than 
the  actual  prices  themselves. 

In  order  to  have  stability,  in  order  to  have  sound  values,  we 
must  know  the  relative  quantity  of  a  given  article  that  is  on 
hand  as  compared  with  the  probable  consumptive  requirements 
of  that  article,  and  the  only  way  that  that  can  be  obtained  is 
through  statistics.  Statistics,  I  feel,  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
industry.  We  should  do  more  in  a  constructive  way  in  reference 
to  statistics.  Mr.  H.  E.  MacConaughey  will  address  us  on  the 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  canning  industry.  (Applause.) 

Statistics — T  ruth 

By  Harry  E.  MacConaughey, 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company. 

Following  Mr.  Farrell  makes  me  think  of  the  candle  try¬ 
ing  to  shine  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  I  will  give  you 
what  we  have  and  leave  it  with  you. 

Last  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  the  matter  of  statistics  came  up 
for  discussion.  At  that  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  do 
what  committees  are  supposed  to  do.  What  it  is  I  do  not  know 
yet,  but  we  hope  to  find  out.  Yesterday,  this  committee  made 
its  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and,  as  a  text  for  what  lit¬ 
tle  I  have  to  say,  I  should  like  to  use  the  report  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Directors. 

“Your  committee  expresses  its  belief  that  complete  statistical 
information  on  the  canning  industry  and  its  operations  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  industry;  that  these  sta¬ 
tistics  should  be  collected  by  an  impartial  authoritative  agency 
in  which  the  industry  and  the  public  have  complete  confidence; 
that  the  statistics  -should  be  compiled  by  government  agencies 
so  far  as  possible;  that  the  statistics  on  production  should  be 


made  available  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  issued 
simultaneously  to  all  interests  concerned;  that  inasmuch  as  the 
success  of  the  statistical  work  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
on  the  degree  of  co-operation  given  by  the  canners,  the  com¬ 
mittee  therefore  urges  that  all  canners,  through  their  respective 
organizations,  and/or  individually  where  no  organizations  exist, 
give  their  hearty  co-operation  to  the  agencies  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  statistics  for  the  industry.” 

That  was  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Statistics  in  the  old  days,  in  the  word,  was  enough  for  me; 
it  rather  frightened  me.  I  thought  of  masses  of  figures  and 
charts  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  that  we  find  so  much  of  in  this 
day  of  efficiency;  but,  as  we  moved  along  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness — Mr.  Hume,  the  President,  and  Mr.  Gorrell,  the  Secretary, 
said  I  could  not  talk  about  our  business  because  that  would  be 
advertising,  but  I  notice  Dr^^unbar  talked  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Farrell  talkedabout  the  steel  business;  so  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  the  pineapple  business,  because  that  is  the 
best  way  I  can  get  my  point  over — the  dark,  secret  methods  of 
business,  it  seems  to  me,  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  picture. 

I  do  not  like,  in  this  connection,  the  word  “statistics,”  but  I 
do  like  to  think  of  using  the  word  “truth”  in  connection  with 
what  we  want  to  do  and  what  we  think  should  be  done  for  the 
canning  industry  and  by  the  canning  industry  for  the  distribu¬ 
tors  and  by  the  distributors. 

In  the  pineapple  business,  we  have  been  told  by  even  some 
distributors  and  canners  that  we  are  to  be  congratulated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stability  of  the  business.  The  reason  for  that 
stability  lies  in  just  one  thing.  The  members  of  the  industry 
have  always,  especially  in  latter  years,  known  the  truth  about 
the  industry;  they  have  known  what  was  going  on.  They  know 
today  what  is  going  on.  There  is  not  a  mass  of  statistical 
information;  there  is  simply  a  spreading  of  the  truth  between 
the  members  of  the  industry. 

To  you  distributors  who  sometimes  worry  because  you  hear 
of  large  packs  and  surplus  and  to  you  canners  who  sometimes 
worry  because  you  hear  rumors  of  large  packs  and  surplus  goods, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on,  let  me  say  that  it  is  only  two  short 
years  ago  that  there  existed  in  the  pineapple  business  a  surplus 
that  probably  none  of  you  dreamed  of.  You  have  always 
thought  that  the  pineapple  business  was  a  bed  of  roses,  that 
there  was  always  a  greater  demand  than  there  was  a  supply, 
but  I  go  back  only  to  the  first  of  January  in  1928  when  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  alone  had  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  pineapple  on  its  floors  in  Honolulu.  Other  canners 
had  a  surplus.  There  was  no  stampeding,  there  was  no  worry, 
because  we  knew  the  truth  about  what  was  going  on  in  the 
industry,  because  we  had  gathered  statistics,  because  we  talke^’ 
together,  because  we  told  each  other  what  we  had  and  what 
we  had  in  mind,  and  that  big  surplus  was  marketed,  not  on  a 
declining  market,  but  on  a  rising  market,  if  you  please,  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  it  was  wiped  out  entirely  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  are  not  frightened  by  large  packs.  We  are  not 
frightened  by  anything,  because  we  know,  through  statistics, 
through  the  truth,  what  is  going  on. 

It  seems  to  me  (and  I  am  talking  now  as  an  individual,  if 
you  please,  and  not  for  any  committee  or  for  any  part  of  the 
Association  and  I  am  expressing  only  opinions  but  I  know)  that 
many  members  of  the  Association  agree  with  me  that  the 
sooner  the  canning  industry  tells  the  truth  about  what  it  has, 
the  better  off  it  will  be. 

When  you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  someone  rumors,  large  packs 
are  always  exaggerated,  small  packs  are  always  exaggerated, 
and  the  truth  is  not  known  until  the  damage  is  done.  Get  it  out! 
Get  it  over  with!  Let  the  distributors  know!  The  canners 
themselves  should  not  carry  the  entire  burden.  The  distribu¬ 
tors  should  co-operate  with  the  canners  and  tell  the  truth  about 
their  stocks,  what  they  have,  what  is  unsold,  how  the  business 
corresponds  with  the  previous  year,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
in  the  end  there  will  be  a  healthier  and  a  much  happier  condi¬ 
tion,  because  we  will  know  the  truth.  There  will  be  fewer  prob¬ 
lems  and  simpler  problems  if  there  will  bq  a  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  canners  of  the  industry,  between  the  distributors,  and 
between  all  concerned. 

I  go  back  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  “that  there  should  be  co-operation  between  all 
leaders  to  furnish  to  whatever  agency  may  be  employed  reliable 
information,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  than  the  truth!” 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  And  there  is  the  fellow  that  would 
not  take  this  job  and  wished  it  on  me! 

As  you  know,  there  was  quite  a  little  work  done  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Advertising  Committee.  Mr.  Roy  Clark,  who 
is  Chariman  of  that  committee,  will  now  give  his  report.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 
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Advertising 

By  Royal  F,  Clark 

YOU  just  heard  what  Mr.  Hume  said  about  the  previous 
speaker.  Well,  it  is  true  that  we  tried  to  draft  “Harry” 
as  our  President  last  year  and  he  made  two  objections; 
first,  that  he  did  not  have  the  time,  and  second,  that  he  could 
not  make  a  speech.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  had  the 
time,  but  as  to  the  second  objection,  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
he  was  a  damned  liar.  (Laughter.) 

I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  with  this  report  on  advertising 
and  I  hope  no  one  leaves  the  room,  not  because  I  want  you  to 
hear  me,  but  I  do  not  want  a  certain  fellow  who  sits  on  the 
stage  here  to  get  the  idea  that  the  canners  are  not  interested  in 
advertising.  I  do  not  need  to  even  look  at  him. 

We  have  done  considerable  work  during  the  past  year,  in  fact, 
a  whole  lot  of  work.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  big  job,  a  much  greater  job  than  we  contemplated.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  feels  that  if  we  expect  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  in  this  country  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  prejudices  against  the  use  of  same  that  must  be  removed 
from  the  public  mind.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  an  objection  to  the  container  itself,  or  to  the  canned  food 
as  it  is  finally  passed  out  to  the  consumer;  an  exhaustive  inves¬ 
tigation  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  there  is  that  prejudice  and 
that  it  must  be  removed. 

You  cannot  remove  a  prejudice  which  is  as  deep  seated  as 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  consumers  in  a  minute,  and  you 
cannot  formulate  a  plan  based  on  good  business  judgment  that 
you  will  expect  the  committee  to  exercise  without  a  lot  of 
thought  given  to  the  subject.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  the  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build. 

First  in  that  foundation  we  have  the  scientific  truths  which 
have  been  established  over  a  long  period  of  time  by  our  research 
laboratories  in  Washington  in  connection  with  several  univer¬ 
sities  throughout  the  country,  and  while  these  facts  have  been 
mighty  .helpful  in  the  production  of  canned  foods,  they  have 
nevei;  been  given  to  the  consuming  public  as  we  all  would  like 
to  have  them  given. 

Another  piece  of  this  foundation,  as  I  might  refer  to  it,  is  the 
McNary-Mapes  Bill  which  has  been  discussed  this  afternoon  so 
well  by  Dr.  Dunbar.  At  the  outset,  and  long  before  this  law 
was  passed,  we  believed  that  it  would  be  futile  to  conduct  an 
advertising  campaign  unless  we  were  sure  of  our  product.  In 
other  words,  if  we  were  to  start  we  should  not  only  say  that 
canned  foods  are  safe  and  that  they  spell  the  word  “economy” 
and  that  they  are  wholesome,  but  we  must  say  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  these  canned  foods  that  we  offer  to  the  public  are 
good  food  and  we  would  like  to  say  to  the  public  that  canned 
foods  are  not  only  as  good  as  the  fresh  but  better,  and  we  felt 
that  that  could  not  be  done  if  we  had  upon  the  shelves  through¬ 
out  the  country  a  type  of  goods  which  you  and  I  and  everyone  in 
this  room  would  recognize  as  a  type  of  goods  that  was  not 
appealing  to  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  this  line  of  demarcation  which  will  be  drawn 
through  this  McNary-Mapes  Bill  will  not  only  be  a  protection 
to  the  consumer,  but  a  protection  to  the  industry,  and  that  is 
one  stone  in  the  foundation  upon  which  we  hope  to  launch  this 
advertising  campaign. 

It  was  hoped  by  every  member  of  the  committee  that  at  this 
convention  we  could  announce  to  you  that  we  were  ready  to  go. 
We  have  plans  which  have  been  given  the  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration  by  members  of  the  committee,  but  it  is  such  a  big  job 
(if  I  could  just  talk  to  you  as  I  talk  to  the  boys  on  the  com¬ 
mittee)  that  we  do  not  feel  we  are  just  ready  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement.  So  my  report  to  you  is  that  we  have  worked 
diligently  and  hard,  that  we  have  had  and  now  have  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  those  men  who  are  interested  in  the  industry,  but  not 
canners,  and  that  if  you  will  just  be  patient  with  us  a  little 
longer  and  in  the  meantime  get  our  house  in  order  by  making 
the  McNary-Mapes  Bill  a  real  law,  through  assisting  Dr.  Dun¬ 


bar  and  every  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  its  en¬ 
forcement,  it  won’t  be  long!  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  That  is  a  very  good  report.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  these  wholesale  grocers,  the  can¬ 
ners,  and  the  can  manufacturers  is  all  very  essential  to  our 
mutual  success.  None  of  us  can  think  100  per  cent  along  his 
own  line  without  considering  the  work  of  the  other. 

I  am  just  winding  up  this  meeting.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
a  story.  This  is  just  leading  up  to  it.  Very  often  a  fellow’s 
view  to  another  is  completely  switched.  We  have  got  to  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  switch  over  100  per  cent  and  that  the 
canners  do  not  think  just  100  per  cent  the  way  the  jobbers  do 
and  that  the  jobbers  think  possibly  100  per  cent  the  way  the 
canners  would  like  to  have  them.  The  canners  want  to  under¬ 
stand  them. 

There  was  a  Jewish  fellow  who  had  a  son.  His  son  spoke 
very  broken  English.  The  father  was  very  much  disturbed  and 
he  finally,  looking  around  to  see  how  the  son  could  be  corrected, 
landed  on  the  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard. 
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He  said,  “Professor,  I  have  such  a  fine  boy  but  he  speaks 
such  a  very  much  like  I  do.  How  should  I  cure  him  so  he  can 
speak  like  a  real  American?” 

The  Professor  said,  “That  is  quite  a  contract.  I  do  not  know, 
but  maybe  in  two  or  three  generations  that  dialect  may  dis¬ 
appear.  However,  environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
For  instance,  if  he  lived  with  me  for  a  year  and  did  not  hear 
any  dialect  a  great  part  of  it  would  disappear.” 

The  father  said,  “For  $5,000  I  give  it  if  he  would  live  with 
you  for  a  year  and  the  dialect  should  disappear.” 

The  Professor  said,  “Write  a  contract  and  I  will  undertake 
it.” 

The  boy  lived  there  for  a  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
father  came  back.  “Well,  Professor,  that  proves  it.” 

The  Professor  said,  “You  know,  that  is  what  wonders  me  the 
most — ^how  he  did  it  so  quick.”  (Laughter.) 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  four  o’clock. 
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Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section 


Tuesday  Morning, 


Mr.  R  G.  Maxson,  Sun  Francisco,  Chairman  of  the  section 
presiding. 

HE  meeting  of  the  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  assembled  in  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Convention,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  R.  G.  Maxson,  San 
Francisco,  California,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  The  first  order  of  business  is  the 
appointment  of  a  Nominating  Committee.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
name  the  following: 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Delaware,  Chairman. 

Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Indiana. 

V.  V.  Greco,  San  Jose,  California. 

Will  you  gentlemen  please  make  up  your  minds  as  to  the 
proper  man  to  act  as  Secretary,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  general  practice  is  that  whoever  is  nominated  as  Secretary 
will  become  Chairman  the  following  year  ?  I  wish  you  to  report 
your  delegate,  the  man  that  you  nominate,  just  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  session  or  shortly  before. 

I  believe  the  usual  procedure  is  for  the  Chairman  to  make 
his  report.  I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  my  position  of 
occupying  the  chair  and  not  make  any  lengthy  report. 

The  Situation 

By  H.  G.  Maxson 


WE  could  review  the  past,  and  if  the  same  were  done,  we 
would  find  that  the  National  Canners  have  done  a  great  ' 
work  in  so  far  as  the  Tomato  Section  is  concerned  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  done  a  lot  of  constructive  work  so  far 
as  the  tariff  is  concerned.  There  are  several  laboratories 
throughout  the  United  States  that  have  done  a  very  construc¬ 
tive  work. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  years  in  California 
that  we  have  been  through.  There  was  more  acid  in  tomatoes, 
for  some  reason,  this  year  and  more  spoilage.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  work  done  by  the  National  Laboratories,  we  would 
have  lost  a  lot  of  money;  we  did  lose  some,  but  we  would  have 
lost  more. 

In  view  of  the  past  I  could  give  you  the  work  done  by  the 
Tariff  Committee  but  I  am  going  to  have  Mr.  Scudder  give  a 
report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Tariff  Committee.  There  is  one 
point  that  I  would  like  to  stress  personally;  that  is  the  matter 
of  distribution. 

Our  past  President,  Mr.  Hume,  has  directed  us  and  decided 
and  acted  wisely  that  the  theme  of  this  convention  be  “Distri¬ 
bution.”  After  all,  the  basis  of  any  successful  business  is 
whether  or  not  they  can  distribute  and  sell  intelligently  the 
produce  or  the  finished  product  that  they  manufacture.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  matter  how  successful  a  selling  organization  a  man 
may  have,  or  how  strong  his  brand  may  be  advertised,  unless 
there  is  some  relativity  between  the  actual  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  chaos  will  result  and  there  will  be  no  money  made. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  true  with  the  tomato  business. 

I  know  that  the  majority  of  us  pay  no  attention  to  whether 
or  not  we  merchandise  or  sell  a  certain  amount  of  goods,  we  go 
ahead  and  plan  a  big  tonnage,  we  plan  as  large  an  acreage  as 
possible,  with  the  hope  in  view  that  maybe  in  California,  Indiana, 
New  York  State,  or  Jersey,  somewhere  along  the  line  there  will 
be  a  flood  or  there  will  be  a  frost  or  there  will  be  a  blight  or 
something  else  will  happen  to  decrease  the  pack.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  we  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money,  because  we  can  sell 
our  pack.  Every  year,  up  to  the  last  minute,  we  think  that  has 
been  done.  The  average  floods  have  taken  place,  blight  has 
taken  place,  but  when  the  story  is  told  there  are  always  more 
tomatoes  practically  than  we  can  sell  and  the  result  is  that  we 
lose  money. 

I  have  only  one  suggestion.  I  know  that  suggestion  is  not 
going  to  be  followed  out,  nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 
I  think  we  should  all  make  an  analysis  of  our  own  business,  go 
over  our  sales  for  the  past  several  years,  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  goods  we  have  actually  sold  at  a  profit,  consider 
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the  number  of  customers  that  we  have  that  would  actually  buy 
goods  on  an  even  basis,  consider  the  amount  of  unsold  goods  that 
we  have  or  have  unshipped  in  the  warehouse  at  the  present 
time,  jind  go  out  this  following  year  with  an  idea  in  view  that 
we  are  going  to  contract  for  enough  tomatoes  to  take  care  of 
our  normal,  intelligent  requirements.  Forget  about  any 
droughts,  forget  about  any  blight,  forget  about  any  frosts!  Let 
us  not  forget  that  we  are  in  an  economic  condition  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  which  makes  it  bad  business  to  gamble.  There  is  too 
much  production  in  every  commodity.  Let  us  take  this  tomato 
industry  and  try  to  stabilize  it  ourselves.  If  we  cannot  get 
together  and  do  anything  constructive  that  is  not  being  done, 
it  cannot  ^  done  in  any  industry. 

I  do  believe  that  if  each  of  us  would  make  a  careful  analysis 
of  our  own  business,  plant,  pack,  produce,  and  then  try  to  intel¬ 
ligently  sell  or  distribute  our  merchandise  we  would  all  sit  here 
next  year  perhaps  with  a  pack  a'  little  bit  less  but  perhaps  with 
more  money  in  our  coffers  and  less  spoilt  merchandise  in  our 
warehouses  than  we  have  right  now  and  not  knowing  how  much 
money  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

That  is  the  story  I  want  to  bring,  gentlemen.  It  is  nothing 
you  do  not  know.  You  all  know  the  whole  subject  better  than 
I  do.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  we  can  get 
together  with  the  end  in  view  of  producing  less  goods  and 
selling  more  intelligently  we  will  all  be  better  off. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Carl  Scudder  (I  do  not  have  to  make 
any  introduction  so  far  as  Card  Scudder  is  concerned;  every¬ 
body  knows  him),  to  give  you  a  little  report  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  work  of  the  Tariff  Committee.  Mr.  Scudder. 

Tariff 

By  Carl  Scudder 


I  AM  not  going  to  attempt  to  give  you  any  of  the  details  of 
the  work  of  the  committee,  merely  a  report  of  what  they 
tried  to  do  at  the  public  hearing  which  was  held  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  I  trust,  however,  if  you  are  interested  in  any  particular 
phase  of  it  you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  any  questions,  as 
I  shall  try  to  answer  any  question  or  any  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  trying  to  give  you  the  details  or 
make  any  lengthy  report,  but  merely  a  statement  of  what  the 
committee  did. 

During  the  last  few  days  before  the  closing  of  the  last 
Congress,  Senator  Copeland  introduced  a  resolution  asking  that 
a  number  of  different  items  which  had  been  included  in  the  new 
tariff  law  be  reviewed  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Included  in 
this  was  tomatoes  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner. 

This  resolution  was  passed  and  the  Tariff  Commission  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  due  and  proper  notice  for  a  public  hearing.  The 
date  of  the  hearing  was  set  for  December  17,  1930. 

Prior  to  the  hearing,  the  Commission  sent  out  accountants  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  former  figures  on  costs.  Mr.  Hume,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  Association,  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  Brudie  from  California,  Mr.  Harrington  from  Utah,  Mr. 
Killian  from  Missouri,  myself  from  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Cannon  of  Delaware. 

About  a  week  before  the  date  of  the  hearing,  the  committee 
met  at  the  office  of  the  National  Association  and,  in  conference 
with  Spencer  Garden  of  our  general  counsel,  proceeded  to  work 
out  cost  figures,  as  well  as  other  data,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Commission. 

After  compiling  the  data  available  for  presentation,  it  was 
reviewed  by  the  committee  and  placed  in  shape  by  the  attorney 
for  the  hearing.  At  the  hearing,  the  importers  presented  their 
side  of  the  case  first  and  our  attorney  then  presented  our  case. 
Only  a  few  witnesses  were  used. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  a  request  for  a  fifteen-day  period 
for  filing  briefs  was  granted  and  both  sides  filed  written  briefs 
during  that  time.  No  decision  has  yet  been  rendered.  Due 
notice  of  this  decision  will  be  given  through  the  Association 
bulletins  just  as  soon  as  it  is  rendered. 
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CHAIRMAN  MAXSON :  Is  there  any  discussion  or  are  there 
any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask? 

There  is  a  product  which  is  being  manufactured  in  very  large 
quantities.  I  refer  to  tomato  juice.  It  started  more  or  less  as 
a  by-product  for  soup,  but  in  very,  very  large  proportions,  sales 
are  increasing  every  day. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Winters  of  the  American  Can  Company 
(and,  by  the  way,  the  American  Can  Company  have  given  this 
matter  a  lot  of  study;  they  have  gone  into  it  intelligently  with 
an  idea  of  making  a  better  product),  to  give  a  talk  on  the  “Pro¬ 
duction  and  Standardization  of  Tomato  Juice.”  Mr.  Winters. 
(Applause.) 

Tomato  Juice 

By  R.  n.  Winters 
American  Can  Campany 

The  American  public  today,  in  the  language  of  today,  is 
rapidly  becoming  tomato  juice  conscious.  It  is  conscious 
of  a  new  and  delightful  product  that  is  both  a  refreshing 
drink  and  a  snappy  appetizer. 

When  purchasing  this  product,  the  public  rightfully  demands 
a  product  that  is  dependably  uniform — uniform  in  flavor,  uni¬ 
form  in  color,  and  uniform  in  texture  and  consistency.  These 
demands  are  not  unreasonable  and  can  be  complied  with  by  any 
careful  manufacturer. 

This  relatively  new  product  holds  great  possibilities  for  the 
tomato  canner,  and  its  future  rests  in  the  hands  of  those  manu¬ 
facturing  it.  It  will  not  be  a  passing  fad  unless  the  consumer 
is  disappointed  in  his  purchase.  The  packer  who  insists  on  pro¬ 
ducing  an  inferior  product,  such  as  that  made  from  diluted  pulp, 
peeling  table  drainings,  or  from  unsound,  improperly  ripened  and 
prepared  tomatoes,  is  jeopardizing  the  future  of  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  Do  not  kill  this  new  product  by  such  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  or  for  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  correct  methods  of  its 
preparation! 

A  survey  of  manufacturing  methods,  together  with  the  result 
of  several  years  of  somewhat  extensive  research,  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  controllable  factors  influencing  the  quality  of 
tomato  juice.  These  factors,  which  will  subsequently  be  dis¬ 
cussed,' are  as  follows:  The  original  condition  of  the  fruit,  the 
variety  of  the  tomato,  sorting,  washing  and  trimming  opera¬ 
tions,  temperature  of  extraction,  method  of  extraction,  pre¬ 
heating  and  mixing,  viscolization  or  homogenization,  closing 
temperature,  process  cooling,  and  equipment  materials. 

The  original  condition  of  the  fruit — Tomato  Juice  is  not  an 
outlet  for  second  quality  or  otherwise  unsuitable  fruit.  As  with 
any  manufactured  article,  the  quality  of  the  flnished  product  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  quality  of  tomato  used.  The  product 
is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  raw  material.  Experimental  work 
has  admirably  and  conclusively  shown  that  the  use  of  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  unsound — that  is,  moldy,  dry  rot,  or 
over-ripened  tomatoes — definitely  lowers  the  flavor  and  cfuality. 
The  flavor  of  tomato  juice  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  easily 
destructible  property.  Foreign  flavors  are  absorbed  almost 
incredulously.  In  this  property,  tomato  juice  resembles  milk, 
a  product  having  absorbing  qualities  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  In  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice,  choice  tomatoes 
only,  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  should  be  used  and  these 
should  be  handled  immediately  on  receipt  from  the  field. 

Tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  holding  U.  S.  Grade  1  toma¬ 
toes  were  made,  in  which  respective  lots  of  fruit  from  the  same 
picking  and  from  the  same  field  were  held  zero,  twenty-four, 
forty-eight,  and  seventy-two  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  these 
holding  periods,  the  tomatoes  in  each  lot  were  carefully  sorted 
and  all  unsound  fruit  was  discarded.  The  juice  from  the  toma¬ 
toes  of  the  zero  hours  of  storage  was  of  most  excellent  quality; 
that  from  the  twenty-four  hours’  storage  showed  a  slight  but 
distinct  flavor  which  is  characteristic  of  decayed  or  moldy  toma¬ 
toes.  This  flavor  was  decidedly  intensified  in  the  forty-eight 
hour  storage  pack  and  was  extremely  obnoxious  in  the  seventy- 
two  hour  lot.  A  check  experiment  conducted  in  another  local¬ 
ity  illustrated  this  same  gradation  in  flavor.  This  lot,  however, 
showed  a  more  decided  flavor  deterioration  in  the  forty-eight 
hour  storage  pack. 

So  similar  was  this  off  flavor  to  that  experienced  by  some 
packers  who  were  having  difficulty  in  producing  quality  tomato 
juice  that  it  is  very  probable  that  holding  tomatoes  after  pick¬ 
ing,  either  by  the  grower  or  by  the  packer,  was  responsible  for 
this  condition. 

The  pH  and  texture  of  tomato  juice  did  not  change  through¬ 
out  the  experiment.  In  general,  there  was  a  slight  color  im¬ 
provement  as  the  holding  period  increased.  In  one  test  the  un- 
viscolized  juice  showed  a  separation  increase.  The  acidity 
decreased  about  .08  per  cent  for  each  twenty-four  hours  of 


holding.  The  terms  “viscolization”  and  “homogenization”  are 
used  interchangeably  in  this  paper. 

From  these  observations,  we  note  that  holding  raw  stock 
causes  a  serious  development  in  undesirable  flavor.  There  was 
also  a  decrease  in  acid  content  and  a  slight  advantage  in  color 
and  non-separating  properties. 

The  degree  of  ripeness  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  juice  flavor.  Experiments  conducted  with  fruit  of  three 
different  de^ees  of  vine  ripeness  showed  that  juice  prepared 
from  dead  ripe,  unspoiled,  wholesome  fruit  was  somewhat  flat 
to  the  taste  and  lacking  in  the  required  tartness  to  give  the 
product  its  proper  zest.  Juice  from  firm,  U.  S.  Grade  1  toma¬ 
toes  was  of  most  excellent  quality.  That  from  slightly  green 
tomatoes,  though  at  first  preferred  by  some  because  of  its 
higher  acid  content,  after  a  period  of  several  months  developed 
a  bitter  flavor. 
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The  pH  from  these  three  lots  of  tomato  juice  showed  no  con¬ 
sistent  difference.  Viscolized  juice  did  not  separate  at  all,  but 
the  unviscolized  juice  separated  less  than  that  prepared  from 
the  extra  ripe  yet  sound  fruit.  The  juice  from  vine-ripened 
tomatoes  in  every  instance  gave  a  much  superior  product  to 
that  developed  from  tomatoes  ripened  in  storage.  The  addition 
of  a  small  percentage  of  moldy  or  bruised  fruit  produced  a  juice 
having  a  characteristic  moldy  flavor,  the  strength  of  which  was 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  this  material  added. 

The  Tomato  Variety — Both  the  early  market  variety  and  the 
canning  variety  of  tomatoes  have  been  tested  for  their  effect  on 
the  final  quality  in  the  canned  product.’  In  each  instance  there 
was  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  flavor  between  the  varieties. 
This  difference  was  no  more  noticeable  than  that  difference  which 
can  be  detected  in  juice  from  the  same  variety  of  tomato  and 
produced  in  different  periods  during  the  season.  In  other  words, 
greater  flavor  variations  will  be  experienced  in  the  same  variety 
of  tomato  during  different  weather  conditions  or  in  the  early 
and  latter  parts  of  the  season  than  will  be  found  in  the  varie¬ 
ties  themselves. 

In  general,  the  early  market  tomato  showed  an  acid  content 
that  was  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for  the  Indiana-Balti- 
more  variety.  Its  average  acid  content — .42  per  cent — calculated 
as  citric  acid,  was  slightly  higher  than  the  Indiana-Baltimore, 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  of  this  variety. 

The  juice  in  the  early  market  variety  did  not  show  any  ten¬ 
dency  toward  separation.  Its  general  color  average  was  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Indiana-Baltimore  variety. 

Sorting,  Washing,  and  Trimming — Sufficient  emphasis  can 
scarcely  be  placed  on  these  operations.  Primarily,  their  pur¬ 
pose  is  that  of  removing  material,  such  as  will  injure  or  mask 
the  delicate  tomato  flavor.  Sorting  will  remove  fruit  of  im¬ 
proper  maturity;  washing  will  remove  dirt  and  grit,  together 
with  mold  and  decayed  material  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
tomato  and  resulting  from  contact  with  bruised  or  unwholesome 
fruit;  trimming  and  coring  will  remove  green  and  bitter  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tomatoes. 

The  Temperature  of  Extraction — Temperature  plays  a  very 
important  role  in  the  production  of  this  product  and  its  control 
is  necessary  for  uniformity.  Once  the  temperature  of  tomatoes 
or  of  the  tomato  juice  is  elevated,  subsequent  operations  through 
to  the  cooling  stage  should  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ele¬ 
vated  temperatures,  especially  those  above  140  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  if  maintained  over  extended  periods  of  time,  will  result 
in  a  juice  having  an  inferior  flavor,  a  poor  color,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  separating  tendencies.  Juice  extracted  from  cold  toma- 
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toes  is  characterized  by  a  raw  tomato  flavor,  a  bright,  good 
color,  and  with  the  occurrence  of  separation.  By  separation  is 
meant  that  condition  of  the  division  of  the  solid  and  liquid  por¬ 
tions  such  that  a  part  of  the  liquid  contains  practically  no  solid 
material.  This  portion  is  a  translucent,  amber  colored  liquid. 
Juice  extracted  from  tomatoes  at  excessive  temperatures — 190 
degrees  or  above — or  that  juice  which  has  been  held  at  elevated 
temperatures,  results  in  separation  difficulties.  Such  juice  has 
an  inferior  flavor  and  has  a  deeper,  though  duller,  color  than 
that  of  the  cold  extracted  product. 

When  tomatoes  are  carefully  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
125  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  then  almost  immediately  extracted, 
it  is  often  unnecessary  to  viscolize  or  homogenize  to  prevent 
separation.  If  necessary  to  homogenize  because  of  inherent  fruit 
conditions,  low  pressures  are  required.  High  pressure  viscoliza- 
tion  is  approximately  2,000  pounds  and  is  usually  required  for 
cold  extracted  juice  or  that  which  has  been  affected  by  heat 
treatment. 

In  our  experiments,  the  cold  extracted  juice  consistently 
showed  a  slightly  higher  acid  content  than  that  which  had  been 
extracted  hot. 

The  Method  of  Extraction — Your  method  of  juice  extraction, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  practically  govern  the  vitamin 
content  of  your  product.  Coleman,  Eddy  and  Zaul,  in  their 
article  entitled  “The  Vitamin  in  Canned  Foods,  No.  9,  on  Toma¬ 
toes,”  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry,  Volume  XXII,  pages  10  to  15,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1930,  pointed  out  that  the  vitamin  content  of  tomatoes 
is  practically  unaffected  by  the  commercial  process  to  which 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  are  commonly  subjected.  Vita¬ 
min  A  is  removed  with  the  pulp  by  filtering.  The  vitamin  B 
content  of  tomatoes  is  apparently  somewhat  affected  by  certain 
processes  where  excessive  exposure  to  oxygen  is  not  avoided. 
Vitamin  C  in  tomatoes  is  apparently  quite  stable  to  heat  if 
oxidation  is  avoided. 

Concentration  to  two-fifths  of  volume  by  open-kettle  boiling, 
or  to  one-fifth  volume  in  vacuum  requiring  continuous,  long 
heating,  shows  no  evidence  of  Vitamin  C  destruction.  Any  pre¬ 
liminary  process  that  introduces  air,  however,  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  Vitamin  C  in  proportion  to  its  exposure  and  to 
the  temperature  to  which  the  product  was  subsequently  heated. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  tomato  juice  is  its  Vitamin 
G  content,  and  this  has  been  proven  to  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  air  is  introduced 
into  the  product  largely  at  the  point  of  juice  extraction.  Other 
processes  of  introduction  are  pumps,  particularly  the  rotary 
type  operating  without  a  continuous  head  of  juice  on  the  suc¬ 
tion  side  thereof,  and  from  open  pipe  lines  which  allow  the 
juice  to  fall  through  the  air  into  subsequent  containers  or  recep¬ 
tacles.  Our  experimental  work  has  shown  that  any  equipment 
which  provides  a  continuous  pressure  method  of  juice  extraction 
and  which  eliminates  splashing  and  dispersion  of  air  into  the 
juice  will  be  satisfactory  for  this  operation.  The  use  of  any 
ordinary  type  of  tomato  cyclone  is  particularly  inadvisable  for 
extracting  juice  from  cold  tomatoes,  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  vitamin  destruction,  but  because  of  flavor  and  color 
desti-uction  and  added  separation  difficulties. 

The  use  of  the  cyclone  on  hot  tomatoes  does  not  produce  the 
same  deleterious  effect  that  it  does  with  cold  tomatoes.  This  is 
because  the  air  has  been  displaced  from  within  and  about  the 
cyclone  by  the  vapors  of  the  juice.  It  should  be  emphasized  here 
again  that  when  hot  extractions  are  employed,  the  subsequent 
operations  necessarily  must  take  place  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
Where  excessive  quantities  of  air  have  been  introduced,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  head  space  and  separation  is  practically  impossible.  The 
air  within  the  product  slowly  rises  to  the  top  of  the  container 
and  passes  into  the  head  space,  thus  increasing  the  amount.  The 
head  space  will  then  depend  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  in- 
tiapped  or  occluded  air.  Increased  viscolizing  pressures  will 
not  prevent  separation  in  tomato  juice  that  contains  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  air.  Separation  resulting  from  the  inclusion 
of  air  differs  from  the  ordinary  type  in  that  the  pulp  material 
is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  container  rather  than  settling  down. 
Viscolizing  an  aerated  product  results  in  the  minute  division  of 
the  air  particles  the  same  as  the  pulp  particles.  These,  in  turn, 
attach  themselves  to  particles  of  pulp  and  give  them  greater 
buoyancy,  thereby  effecting  an  upward  movement  resulting  in 
separation. 

Occluded  air  within  the  product  is  a  great  source  of  trouble 
to  the  tomato  juice  packer. 

Pre-Heating  and  Mixing — The  operations  of  pre-heating  and 
mixing  are  discussed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  very  conveni¬ 
ently  take  place  at  the  same  time  during  tomato  juice  manu¬ 
facture.  Pre-heating  will  remove  large  quantities  of  occluded 
air  from  the  product  and  will  elevate  the  temperature  of  the 


juice  passing  through  the  filler  juice,  such  that  an  adequate 
closing  temperature  is  maintained.  At  the  point  of  pre-heating, 
salt,  when  desirable,  may  be  added.  In  juice  for  infant  or  hos¬ 
pital  use  salt  is  omitted.  The  general  customer  when  purchas¬ 
ing  tomato  juice  for  home  consumption  prefers  that  it  be  salty. 
The  amount  used  will  depend  upon  the  packer  and  his  trade. 
Commercially,  where  salt  is  added,  the  amount  varies  from  two 
to  eight  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  juice  used. 

Viscolization — Viscolization  or  homongenization  affects  uni¬ 
formity  of  texture  and  with  a  properly  prepared  juice  prevents 
separation.  The  pressure  used  for  this  operation  should  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  separation  and  to  produce  the  texture  de¬ 
sired.  Flavor  differences  which  have  been  noticed  by  some  are, 

I  believe,  really  a  texture  difference.  A  similar  comparison  is 
that  of  ice-cream  made  from  two  lots  of  ice-cream  mix,  one 
having  been  homogenized,  the  other  unhomogenized.  Flavor 
differences  which  are  seemingly  detected  have  been  attribut‘d 
to  texture  differences  instead. 

Closing  Temperature — We  have  found  low  closing  tempera¬ 
tures  and  consequently  low  can  vacuums  largely  responsible  for 
quality  changes  noticed  in  the  product  after  closure.  Where 
uniformly  high  closing  temperature  is  not  maintained,  there  is 
a  loss  of  both  color  and  flavor.  Flavor  losses  here  may  be  seri¬ 
ous.  The  vacuum  pack  method,  because  of  the  elimination  of 
air,  will  undoubtedly  become  distinctively  advantageous  in  the 
canning  of  this  product. 

No  additional  process  after  filling  is  necessary  where  a  closing 
temperature  of  180  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  above  is  maintained. 
Cans  closed  at  this  temperature  when  inverted  and  held  for  three 
minutes  may  then  be  water  cooled. 

The  Process — The  use  of  additional  process  is  necessary  only 
where  low  closing  temperatures  have  been  employed.  The  time 
of  the  process  here  will  depend  on  the  initial  temperature  itself. 

Cooling — Water  cooling  immediately  after  process,  or  after 
closure  where  the  closing  temperature  is  sufficient  to  effect 
sterilization,  is  advisable  as  it  minimizes  the  heat  effect  on  the 
juice  and  results  in  a  better  preservation  of  the  original  color 
and  flavor. 

The  Equipment  and  Materials  of  Construction — Equipment, 
that  is,  machinery,  pipe  lines,  tanks,  trimming  knives,  and  so 
forth,  whose  surfaces  come  in  contact  with  the  tomato  juice, 
should  be  constructed  of  non-corrosive  metals  or  alloys;  enamels, 
glazed  or  heavily  tinned  surfaces,  copper,  brass,  bronze  and  iron 
equipments  are  very  injurious  to  both  color  and  flavor.  Equip¬ 
ment  constructed  of  non-corrosive  metals  or  alloys  affords  the 
greatest  permanent  protection,  as  it  is  not  subject  to  abrasions 
and  chipping,  thereby  exposing  the  base  metal. 

Corrosion  tests  are  now  under  way  at  our  laboratory  which, 
when  completed,  will  show  relative  resistance  of  a  great  many 
materials  as  are  used  in  equipment  manufacture.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  will  be  available  within  the  next  couple 
of  months. 

Dirty,  unclean  equipment  is  an  abominable  condition  that  is 
inexcusable. 

After-Flushing — Water  flushing  will  not  cleanse  equipment, 
especially  pipe  lines.  Your  entire  equipment  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  can  be  disassembled  and  scrubbed  after  each  day’s  pack. 
Here  is  one  example  of  an  unsanitary  condition  which  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  unmerchantable  product:  A  packer  stated  that 
his  product  had  a  very  musty  and  almost  undescribable  foreign 
taste  and  asked  our  assistance.  In  this  factory,  both  tomato 
pulp  and  tomato  juice  were  packed,  though  not  at  the  same 
time.  On  completing  the  day’s  pack  of  either  product,  the 
equipment  and  pipe  lines  were  flushed  under  heavy  water  pres¬ 
sure  and  then  thoroughly  blown  out  with  steam.  They  were 
then  permitted  to  stand  until  the  next  day  when  they  were 
again  flushed  as  before.  This  method  of  cleaning  permitted  an 
accumulation  of  tomato  fiber  on  the  rough-etched  walls  of  the 
equipmerff.  On  standing,  this  fiber  decayed  and  molded  and 
become  a  continual  source  of  contamination,  thus  destroying 
the  flavor  and  merchantability  of  the  product.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  at  this  plant,  no  further  difficulties  were  ex¬ 
perienced. 

An  ideal  factory  for  the  production  of  this  product  would  be 
one  in  which  the  equipment  was  constructed  of  the  proper  ma¬ 
terials  and  located  in  a  well-lighted  building,  the  walls  and  floors 
of  which  could  always  be  kept  well  cleansed  and  drained.  The 
equipment  would  provide  for  adequate  washing,  sorting,  and 
trimming  of  the  tomatoes  before  juice  extraction.  Sufficient 
manufacturing  capacity  would  be  provided  to  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  either  tomatoes  or  tomato  juice  to  be  held.  It  is  pre¬ 
ferable  that  the  equipment  should  provide  for  the  warming  of 
the  tomatoes  prior  to  juice  extraction.  This  assists  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  better  color  and  flavor  and  a  more  uniform  texture, 
with  less  difficulty  in  the  elimination  of  separation.  Great  care 
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would  be  used  or  exercised  in  the  selection  and  the  instalment 
of  the  equipment,  such  that  metallic  contamination  and  air  occlu¬ 
sion  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  produce  a  product  with  uniform  texture  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  viscolization  or  homogenization  equipment. 

A  continuous  flow,  pre-heating  system  will  assist  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  maximum  temperature  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  will 
assist  in  the  removal  of  air  from  the  product.  It  will  provide 
a  closing  temperature  of  180  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  above, 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  and  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  additional  process;  it  will  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  the  true  tomato  flavor  and  color. 

A  great  many  of  these  things  have  only  been  just  barely 
touched  upon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this  product 
yet  to  be  done;  a  great  deal  more  has  been  done. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  admonish  you  to  use  first  quality  toma¬ 
toes,  handle  them  rapidly,  maintain  sanitary  conditions,  avoid 
the  introduction  of  air  and  foreign  flavors,  and  finally,  don’t 
kill  this  new  product!  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

I  am  not  going  to  follow  this  program  as  it  is  written  because 
two  of  these  sub^jects,  I  am  sure,  are  going  to  entail  quite  a  lot 
of  discussion.  We  have  three  very  busy  men  on  the  platform 
that  we  are  keeping;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  very,  very 
fortunate  in  having  with  us  today  three  outstanding  men  repre¬ 
senting  three  of  the  largest  distributors  of  tomato  products  in 
the  country.  They  are  going  to  talk  to  you  on  the  distribution 
of  the  various  tomato  products  manufactured  by  ourselves. 

First,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  F.  H.  Massman 
of  the  National  Tea  Company  in  Chicago.  (Applause.) 

Distribution  of  the  Finished  Product 
BY  THE  Chain  Store  Organization 

By  F.  H.  Massamann,  Vice-Presideni , 

National  Tea  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  distributor  of  the  finished  product  must  concern  him¬ 
self  with  two  fundamental  requirements  in  order  to  be  of 
greatest  value  to  both  the  producer  and  consumer;  first, 
he  should  distribute  only  such  quality  merchandise  as  to  cause 
the  consumer  to  repeat  on  same,  and  second,  the  distribution 
must  be  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  so  that  the  greatest  number 
of  consumers  cart  afford  to  serve  the  article  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  times  each  year.  I  am  injecting  the  question  of 
the  quality  of  the  product  because  I  maintain  that  a  product  of 
poor  quality  distributed  to  the  consumer  defeats  the  interest 
and  desire  of  the  producer  because  it  fails  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  consumed. 

Well  managed  chain  store  organizations  will  make  careful 
research  of  the  quality  and  style  of  package  which  meet  the 
consumer’s  favor,  (their  direct  contact  with  the  consuming 
public  making  it  easy  for  them  to  do  so),  and  adopts  that  qual¬ 
ity  as  their  standard.  This  is  not  always  the  case  in  other 
methods  of  distribution  where  the  many  views  of  individual 
merchants  must  be  respected  by  the  wholesaler.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  by  the  very  poor  quality  of  tomatoes,  for  instance, 
often  packed  into  a  can,  that  not  all  of  the  tomato  packers  agree 
with  me  that  a  can  labeled  tomatoes  with  an  undesirable  con¬ 
tent  sold  at  a  cheap  price  will  cause  even  an  ignorant  consumer 
to  refrain  from  purchasing  tomatoes  very  often,  while  a  good 
tan  of  tomatoes  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  will  invite  frequent 
repetition  of  serving  tomatoes  in  the  many  attractive- dishes  to 
w'hich  well  packed  ripe  tomatoes  lend  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
I  insist  that  it  were  far  better  for  the  tomato  canning  industry 
if  such  poor  quality  tomatoes  as  I  have  seen  from  time  to  time 
in  some  way  prevented  from  being  sold  to  the  consumer.  This 
being  the  case  the  quality  control  by  the  well  managed  chain 
store  organization  is  of  considerable  value  in  the  distribution 
of  that  product  and  the  same  applies  to  any  other  article 
packed. 

Whether  you  agree  or  not  that  quality  control  is  a  factor  in 
distribution  is  of  no  great  consequence  when  analyzing  the 
economics  of  distribution  since  the  savings  will  apply  to  poor 
or  good  quality. 

There  are  numerous  contributing  factors  to  the  economies  in 
chain  store  distribution;  first,  standardization  and  comparative 
simplification  of  varieties  and  sizes  of  merchandise  developed 
by  chain  store  companies  is  a  creator  of  savings;  second,  the 
cost  of  handling  and  warehousing  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  basis,  made  possible  for  several  reasons:  first,  because 
of  the  enormous  tonnage  handled.  In  our  Chicago!  warehouse 
alone,  1,400,000  pounds  of  merchandise  is  assembled  and  shipped 
by  trucks  to  our  various  stores  daily.  This  is  equivalent  to 


about  32,000  cases  or  parcels  of  merchandise  every  day,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  bread  which  are  handled 
through  separate  houses.  These  quantities  have  made  possible 
the  introduction  of  labor  saving  systems  and  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  which  by  bringing  about  a  saving  in  warehousing,  assem¬ 
bling,  shipping  and  billing  of  each  article,  have  created  enor¬ 
mous  savings  when  multiplied  by  the  vast  number  of  packages 
handled  throughout  the  year. 

Third,  wholesale  sales’  costs  between  the  warehouse  and 
stores  have  been  entirely  eliminated,  as  have  also  the  bad  debt 
losses,  and  with  the  elimination  of  the  sales  force  have  gone 
the  irregularities  of  orders  which,  by  having  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  for  rush  delivery  one  day  and  an  insufficient  number  to  keep 
warehouse  and  delivery  forces  busy  the  next,  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  operating  economically  because  of  the  necessity 
of  having  sufficient  force  and  equipment  to  handle  the  maximum 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  and  the  inability  to  keep  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  busy  on  the  days  of  order  famine.  The  chain  store  organ¬ 
ization,  by  regulating  delivery  dates  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a 
uniform  number  of  orders  for  shipment  on  each  day  of  the 
week,  and  by  grouping  stores  of  a  specific  territory  for  delivery 
on  certain  days,  gnreatly  reduces  the  mileage  to  be  covered  by 
each  truck  and  the  necessity  of  having  trucks  covering  the  entire 
region  of  its  warehouse  every  day  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
customer  demanding  prompt  delivery  of  an  order.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  because  of  absolute  control  all  of  each  store’s 
requirements  are  included  in  each  order,  increases  the  size  of 
each  order  and  makes  possible  greater  delivery  cost  reduction 
per  order,  per  ton  and  per  ton  mile  than  is  possible  where  the 
control  does  not  exist.  Fourth,  the  above  mentioned  control 
over  the  flow  of  orders  brings  further  economies  in  invoicing 
and  accounting  as  well  as  stock  control  because  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  use  of  accounting  machines  and  simplified  systems. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  distribution  from  producer  to  retail 
store.  The  retail  food  store,  however,  is  in  reality  an  important 
part  of  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  from  producer  to  consumer 
and  is  therefore  part  of  the  subject  at  hand.  The  time  alloted 
to  me  will  not  permit  my  going  into  all  angles  of  store  opera¬ 
tion  and  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  essentials. 

The  chain  store  distributor,  in  addition  to  creating  all  possible 
cavings  in  cost  of  distribution,  has  always  operated  on  the 
theory  that  large  sales  at  low  gross  profit  reduce  the  percent¬ 
age  of  overhead  costs  to  sales,  and  while  those  of  us  actively 
engaged  in  conducting  our  business  are  fully  aware  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  on  the  part  of  each  of  our  individual  organizations  in 
this  direction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  an  audience  of 
this  important  fact  without  resorting  to  official  independent 
figures  on  the  subject. 

I  am  therefore  going  to  quote  fibres  obtained  from  various 
reliable  sources  such  as  the  Louisville  Survey,  Federal  Reserve 
System  publications  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  publications, 
which  inform  us  that  there  are  a  total  of  350,000  retail  food 
stores  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  chain  store  units,  that 
the  average  sales  of  the  350,000  stores  is  $17,000  per  annum. 
Now  among  these  350,000  stores  there  is  a  percentage  of  good 
size,  capably  operated  grocery  stores  doing  a  satisfactory  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  per  year.  Thg  figures  developed  the  further- 
fact,  however,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  350,000  food  distributing 
stores,  or  175,000  stores,  do  less  than  $10,000  per  year  each, 
and  27  per  cent  of  the  350,000  stores  do  less  than  $5,000  per  year 
each.  The  $10,000  stores  would  be  doing  about  $200.00  Wsiness 
per  week,  and  the  $5,000  stores  about  $100.00  business  per 
week.  Granting  that  quite  a  number  of  these  stores  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  wives  or  relatives  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
earning  a  living  at  some  trade  oi)  other  line  of  endeavor  and 
that  no  actual  salary  is  charged  against  the  operation  of  these 
stores,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  for  rent,  light,  heat  and  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  to  come  out  of  the  gross  profit  of  these  $100.00 
and  $200.00  per  week  stores  without  taking  into  consideration 
any  possible  income  from  operation  to  those  conducting  the 
store.  It  is  therefore  simple  arithmetic  to  decide  that  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  to  consumer  must  be  quite  high,  especially  since  the 
cost  of  their  merchandise  on  account  of  the  small  volume  pur¬ 
chased  could  hardly  be  at  lowest  basis.  After  eliminating  this 
75  per  cent  of  extreme  low  volume  stores  we  have  87,500  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  doing  a  total  of  $3,712,500,000  or  an  average  per 
store  of  $42,428.00,  per  year,  or  $816.00  per  week. 

These  statistics  also  inform  us  there  are  about  900  chain  gro¬ 
cery  store  organizations  in  the  United  States  operating  about 
60,000  stores  with  sales  of  $3,500,000,000.  Therefore,  the  sales 
in  the  average  unit  chain  grocery  store  is  over  $58,000  per  year. 

*  I  have  given  you  reasons  why  the  economics  of  chain  store 
distribution  can  bring  your  commodities  to  the  consumer  at  a 
lower  basis.  You  naturally  want  to  know  whether  they  are 
actually  sold  on  a  lower  basis  to  the  consumer. 
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Taking  tomatoes,  with  which  you  are  most  familiar,  a  survey 
made  last  Friday,  January  16th,  on  the  north  and  northwest 
side  of  Chicago  develops  the  following  facts:  The  chain  stores 
offer  to  the  consumer  a  No.  2  can  of  well  graded  Extra  Standard 
tomatoes  at  10  cents.  This  same  grade  of  tomatoes  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  a  half-dozen  well  known  retail  merchants’  stores  at 
from  15  to  20  cents;  one  of  these  purchases  made  at  15  cents 
actually  only  graded  Standard.  A  surprising  part  however  was 
that  this  same  store  offered  another  No.  2  can  at  13  cents  and 
this  13  cents  purchase  graded  Extra  Standard,  indicating  that 
the  merchant  evidently  did  not  know  values. 

In  the  larger  size  cans  purchased  at  the  chain  store  was  that 
of  a  No.  3  tin  of  well  graded  Extra  Standards  at  16  cents.  It 
was  found  that  all  of  the  other  merchants  in  whose  stores  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  handled  a  No.  2^/^  can  and  these  were  of  the 
same  Extra  Standard  grade  at  from  17  to  27  cents.  The  only 
exception  to  the  No.  2V2  can  was  a  No.  3  can  of  fancy  toma¬ 
toes,  indicating  considerable  age,  being  sold  at  30  cents.  In  the 
Standard  gradings  the  differential  was  even  more  in  favor  of 
the  chain  store.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  all  consumers  had 
to  pay  the  above  mentioned  higher  prices  for  the  same  product, 
less  tomatoes' would  be  consumed. 

This  comparison  in  favor  of  chain  store  prices  does  not  exist 
alone  on  canned  tomatoes.  It  covers  the  entire  food  field.  I 
will  quote  the  results  of  extensive  researches  made  by  various 
Professors  of  Marketing  in  a  number  of  our  best  known  univer¬ 
sities.  Malcolm  D.  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  of 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  an  article  published  by  the 
Harvard  Business  Review,  July,  1930,  issue,  sets  forth  that  a 
careful  research  made  by  him  proves  that  the  chains  are  selling 
13.79  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  non-chain  grocers,  the  survey 
having  been  made  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Edgar  Z.  Palmer, 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  also  in  the  August 
issue  of  Chain  Store  Progress  sets  forth  a  14.3  per  cent  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  consumer  purchasing  his  groceries  in  the  chain  stores 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  this  same  newspaper  and  magazine, 
James  L.  Palmer,  Professor  of  Marketing  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  sets  up  a  chain  store  advantage  in  groceries  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  of  12  per  cent.  Dr.  R.  S.  Alexander  of  Columbia 
University  in  a  survey  in  three  burroughs  of  New  York  City 
because  of  inconsistancies  in  price  comparisons,  showed  for  in¬ 
stance  only  2.64  per  cent  in  favor  of  chain  store  distribution. 
However,  grouping  the  four  surveys  they  show  10.7  per  cent 
advantage.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  these  university 
researches  were  made  on  50  to  70  well  known  advertised  articles 
of  merchandise  which  because  of  that  extensive  advertising  be¬ 
come  keenly  competitive  and  do  not  offer  the  same  opportunities 
for  saving  to  consumer  as  coffee,  tea,  canned  goods,  dried  fruit, 
cereals,  condiments,  preserves,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  higher 
percentage  of  profit  the  average  retailer  takes  on  these  items. 

I  feel  that  by  the  statistics  and  figures  quoted  I  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  commodities  are  distributed  more  cheaply 
from  producer  to  consumer  by  the  economics  of  chain  store 
distribution. 

In  conclusion  I  will  endeavor  to  put  before  you  the  fact  that 
the  savings  thus  created  by  chain  store  economics  of  distribution 
are  in  themselves  a  chain  of  advantages  reaching  the  entire 
business  circuit. 

The  savings  created  for  the  consumer  are  certain  to  be  used 
in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  family  taking 
advantage  of  them,  whether  for  the  building  of  a  home,  improve¬ 
ment  in  furnishings  of  the  home,  adding  variety  and  the  better 
food  items  to  the  daily  menu,  or  improving  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  in  dress  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family,  higher 
education,  enjoyment  or  doing  the  many  other  things  money  can 
do.  The  purchase  of  any  of  ther  creates  additional  business, 
first,  for  the  retail  merchant  from  whom  the  purchase  is  made: 
second,  the  retail  merchant  brings  additional  business  to  the 
wholesaler  or  manufacturer  when  replacing  the  stock  thus  sold; 
third,  the  manufacturer  requires  the  raw  material  to  produce 
additional  merchandise;  fourth,  transportation  is  necessary  for 
both  raw  material  and  finished  product,  and  the  retail  merchant, 
the  wholesaler,  the  manufacturer,  the  producer  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  transportation  company  all  require  labor.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  savings  to  the  consumer  by  chain 
store  distribution  create  additional  purchasing  power,  thereby 
developing  more  business  and  adding  much  to  the  family  com¬ 
fort. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  savings  in  distribution  developed  by 
chain  store  organizations  to  which  I  have  referred  are  certain 
to  make  possible  the  use  of  canned  tomatoes  or  any  other  can¬ 
ned  food  products  in  a  greater  number  of  families  and  more 
often  in  many  of  them,  and  thereby  creating  more  business  for 
the  industry. 


CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Massman. 

The  next  gentleman  we  are  going  to  hear  from  is  a  young 
man  representing  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the  best-known  of 
the  old  wholesale,  old  line  grocers.  Seaman  Brothers  of  New 
York.  I  take  pleasure  at  the  present  time  in  introducing  Mr. 
Hanf  who  will  talk  on  the  “Distribution  of  Tomato  Products 
from  the  Wholesaler’s  Standpoint.” 

Distribution  of  Tomato  Products 

By  Victor  H.  Hanf, 

Seeman  Brothers,  Inc,,  New  York  City. 


AS  a  buyer  it  has  been  my  duty,  or  pleasure,  to  listen  to 
canners  and  their  representatives  all  through  the  year.  I 
‘‘  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  chairman  to  speak  here 
today  to  have  surcease  from  listening.  Continuous  listening  has 
probably  put  me  out  of  practice  in  the  art  of  talking  and  I  trust, 
you  will  therefore,  make  allowances  for  any  deficiencies. 

To  speak  exhaustively  on  any  subject  so  complex  and  in¬ 
volved  as  the  distribution  of  a  major  product  of  the  canned  foods 
industry  would  require  more  time  than  could  be  spared  by  you 
at  this  convention.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  as  concerns  your 
relations  as  canners  with  the  problem  of  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor. 

To  understand  the  distribution  of  any  commodity  it  is  well 
to  have  a  general  picture  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
industry.  Historical  background  is  not  only  interesting  but 
forms  necessary  groundwork  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  problem. 

The  birthplace  of  canned  tomatoes  was  not  in  Baltimore,  nor 
anywhere  in  the  Tri-States,  now  such  a  large  factor  in  their 
production.  They  were  first  packed  by  a  man  whose  name 
today,  is  probably  known  everywhere  in  the  world  where  canned 
foods  are  known.  That  man  was  William  Underwood  of  Boston 
and  the  first  tomatoes  were  packed  by  him  in  glass  bottles  in 
1835.  He  imported  his  own  seed  from  England  whence  it  had 
come  from  France.  How  France  came  to  get  tomatoes  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  word. 

Portuguese  navigators  found  them  in  Peru  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  gave  them  to  the  Arabs  in  Morocco.  The  Arabs 
introduced  them  into  Europe  by  way  of  Italy.  The  Italians 
called  them  after  the  introducers,  “Porno  Die  Moro,”  meaning 
apples  of  the  Moors.  The  French  with  their  penchant  for  alter¬ 
ing  things  changed  this  name  to  “Pomme  d’amour,”  when  came 
our  name  “Love  Apples.” 

Tomatoes  must  have  been  well  thought  of  for  some  time,  for 
as  early  as  in  1850,  the  records  show,  two  pound  cannisters  of 
tomatoes  brought  $3.25  per  dozen  in  Boston.  At  the  same  time, 
one  pound  tins  of  lobster  sold  for  $2.75  and  salmon  in  the  same 
size  tin  at  $4.00.  These  latter  prices  are  not  so  different  from 
our  own  present  day  values.  If  however,  the  mention  of  that 
price  of  tomatoes  in  1850  tends  to  gfive  any  of  you  gentlemen 
pleasant  dreams,  then,  I,  like  a  boy  scout,  have  done  my  good 
deed  for  today. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  ancient  history.  Today  we 
are  in  an  age  of  mass  production  in  practically  every  line  of 
manufacture,  including  canned  tomatoes.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  methods  of  raising  and  canning  tomatoes  were  being  vastly 
improved,  unfortunately,  no  similar  improved  methods  of  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  were  devised.  Physical  handling  which  amounts 
to  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  distributing  heavy  groceries  has 
advanced  all  through  these  years  of  progress  in  canning  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  it  can  be  materially  reduced  by 
any  labor-saving  device. 

From  figures  available  the  average  total  distribution  cost  for 
the  wholesaler  is  about  10  per  cent.  This  covers  all  commodi¬ 
ties  handled  and  is  figured  on  a  total  average  cost  per  pound  of 
at  least  nine  cents.  Canned  tomatoes  are  unfortunately  in  the 
low  price-per-pound  class,  which  gives  them  a  high  distribution 
cost.  Roughly  the  average  selling  price  to  the  retailer  of 
canned  tomatoes  is  about  cents  per  pound.  This  means  that 
certain  expense  items  increase. 

We  are  confronted  with  several  definite  costs.  Buying  and 
selling,  receiving,  storing,  handling  and  delivery,  turnover,  and 
general  and  administration  expense.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  will  class  all  of  the  items  to  do  with  physical  handling, 
namely:  Receiving,  storing,  handling  and  delivery,  under  the 
name  of  total  handling.  The  controlling  factors  of  total  hand¬ 
ling  are  weight  and  bulk.  I  have  stated  the  total  of  the  general 
wholesale  grocery  expense  is  conservatively  10  per  cent.  Of 
this  the  items  included  in  total  handling  alwunt  to  4  per  cent, 
^the  other  items  such  as  buying  and  selling,  turnover  and  admin¬ 
istration  expense,  etcetera,  accounting  for  the  balance.  Not 
only  are  these  figures  conservative  but  I  believe  them  to  be  a 
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trifle  low.  It  is  certain  they  are  low  for  the  large  city  jobbers 
and  I  can  guarantee  they  do  not  represent  the  distributing  ex¬ 
pense  of  Seeman  Brothers  of  New  York. 

As  previously  stated,  total  handling  has  to  do  with  weight, 
or  price  per  pound  and  bulk.  As  canned  tomatoes  are  in  the 
general  average  of  bulk  classiflcation,  no  mention  of  the  bulk 
factor  is  necessary,  but,  at  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound 
they  are  just  half  the  general  average  of  price.  This  means  the 
total  handling  expense  is  double  that  of  the  average.  For 
example:  A  truck  load  of  tomatoes  at  4^/4c  per  pound,  worth 
say,  $450.00  costs  just  as  much  in  labor,  time  and  gasoline  as 
does  a  truck  load  of  goods  of  twice  the  value,  or  $900.00. 
Therefore,  the  trucking  or  delivery  cost  of  the  lower  priced 
commodity  is  twice  that  of  the  higher  priced  one.  This  applies 
to  the  other  expenses  in  total  handling.  In  other  words  the 
total  handling  cost  becomes  8  per  cent  instead  of  the  average 
4  per  cent  and  the  total  distributing  cost  becomes  14  per  cent 
instead  of  10  per  cent.  I  am  disregarding  the  increase  in  other 
expense  items  which  would  naturally  follow.  I  would  estimate 
however,  that  the  wholesaler  has  to  make  at  least  17  per  cent 
to  18  per  cent  gross  profit  on  canned  tomatoes  in  order  to 
break  even — ^but  that  is  impossible — competition  prevents  it. 

The  successful  wholesaler  realizes  the  problem  and  uses  his 
efforts  to  distribute  the  higher  priced  lines,  namely  the  lines 
showing  the  best  returns.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  he 
handle  such  items  as  canned  tomatoes  at  all.  The  other  more 
profitable  items  must  carry  the  burden. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  canned 
tomato  Fraternity  to  realize  the  facts  and  try  and  understand 
the  wholesalers  problem  and  just  what  the  wholesaler  is  doing 
in  distributing  your  product.  We  are,  according  to  the  best 
figures  available,  distributing  a  product  which  shows  us  an 
operating  loss.  In  addition  due  to  evident  lack  of  co-operation 
of  one  group  of  canners  with  another  and  disregard  of  the  affect 
of  their  own  operations  on  the  whole  tomato  canning  industry, 
the  value  of  a  product  which  at  best  comes  under  the  heading 
of  a  non-profitable  staple,  has  become  so  hazardous  in  value, 
that  there  is  little  incentive  for  the  wholesaler  to  handle  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Specifically,  according  to  the  United  States  Government  fig¬ 
ures  there  were  available  for  consumption  in  1929,  23,210,000 
cases  of  canned  tomatoes.  This  included  all  the  carryover  that 
could  be  ascertained,  together  with  the  year’s  pack  and  the  im¬ 
ports.  Against  this  the  government  estimated  an  annual  appar¬ 
ent  consumption  of  15,906,000  cases.  That  over-supply  of  about 
7,000,000  cases  not  only  causes  buyers  to  hold  back  but  the 
resulting  impairment  of  values  causes  the  cost  of  distributing 
to  mount  and  as  it  mounts  the  buyer’s  good  will  toward  your 
product  must  diminish. 

Curtailment  of  production  is  a  difficult  problem  and  our 
friends  in  California  are  quite  familiar  with  it.  There  is, 
however,  in  your  line,  one  method  of  curtailing  that  would  auto¬ 
matically  reduce  the  pack,  bring  to  the  canner  a  better  price 
and  help  the  distributor  reduce  his  operating  cost  per  unit; 
that  is  more  painstaking  care  put  into  the  quality  of  the  product. 

The  operation  of  the  new  sub-standards  law  will  of  course 
work  to  advantage,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  the  huge  quantity  of 
goods  packed  that  are  sub-standards  or  on  the  border  line 
between  sub-standards  and  legal  standards.  Necessary  curtail¬ 
ment  for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire!  industry  can  only  be 
attained  by  canners  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  new  law. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  discussions  at  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  suggested  scientific  methods  in 
order  to  accurately  measure  the  quality  of  various  products,  and 
in  my  humble  opinion,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  devise 
means  whereby  canned  foods,  the  quality  of  which  is  on  the 
border  line,  can  be  accurately  measured.  If  canners  as  a  whole 
would  refrain  from  packing  this  border  line  type  of  goods,  a 
good  part  of  our  present  day  overproduction  would  be  auto¬ 
matically  eliminated. 

The  better  goods  would  attain  a  more  stable  value  not  having 
to  compete  with  the  existing  inferior  product,  the  wholesaler 
would  feel  more  disposed  to  handle  them  along  with  his  other 
lines  and  the  consumer,  that  final  arbiter,  would  pay  a  trifle 
more  per  unit  but  be  happy  to  receive  the  better  value. 

CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  Thank  you,  Victor. 

The  next,  or  last  speaker  on  the  program  this  morning  on 
this  particular  subject,  is  a  young  man  who  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  This  young  man’s  father  started  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  1875  and  died  in  harness  at 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  This  young  man  who  is  now  going  to 
speak  to  you  is  carrying  on  and  carrying  on  ably  and  I  hope 
that  he  also  is  in  the  harness  up  to  eighty-five. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  August  Janszen  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


Distribution 

By  August  Janszen, 
Cinciv'nati,  Ohio. 


SINCE  this  question  has  been  discussed  by  both  parties,  the 
chain  and  the  wholesale  grocer,  I  wonder  whether  I  should 
not  take  the  retail  grocer’s  part  in  this  discussion. 

Seeing  the  gentleman  leave  the  room  as  the  next  speaker 
comes  up  reminds  me  of  a  little  church  back  in  Kentucky  where 
the  preacher  felt  the  time  was  very  opportune  to  express  his 
opinion  of  what  the  parishioners  were  doing  and  it  was  high  time 
to  work  against  the  degradations  of  hell.  He  got  up  before 
them  on  that  particular  evening  and  stated  that  he  was  not 
blind,  that  his  memory  was  good,  and  that  he  knew  that  back  in 
John  Brown’s  apple  orchard  at  nine-thirty  at  night  there  was  no 
reason  for  a  machine  to  be  there  and  that  he  remembered  the 
license  number,  and  that  also  down  in  some  of  the  tomato 
patches  over  there  at  the  same  point  he  noticed  other  machines, 
and  that  perhaps  not  at  this  Rex  Hotel  in  Chicago  but  at  some 
of  the  dives  dowm  at  that  particular  point  he  noticed  some  of 
the  parishioners’  machines. 

Just  as  he  mentioned  that,  one  of  the  men  jumped  up  from 
his  pew  OP  seat  and  walked  out  of  the  church.  The  preacher 
became  so  excited  and  so  unnerved  at  this  gentleman  leaving 
the  church  that  he  just  halted  his  sermon  and  walked  over  to 
his  home  and  told  his  wife.  He  said  that  he  felt  so  badly  that 
this  parishioner,  Mr.  Jones,  the  heaviest  donator  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  the  parish,  was  the  one  that  left  the  church  and  he  did 
not  know  how  in  the  world  he  was  going  to  make  things  straight 
for,  him. 

The  next  morning  his  wife  advocated  that  he  go  over  to  see 
Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  was  standing  in  front  of  the  garden  at 
his  palatial  residence.  As  he  said  good  morning  to  Mr.  Jones, 
he  hesitated  and  faltered  and  finally  said,  “Mr.  Jones,  I  am  very 
sor^  that  I  insulted  you  last  night  and  hurt  your  feelings  and 
I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  last  night.  I  am  very,  very  sorry.” 

Mr.  Jones  replied,  “You  did  not  hurt  my  feelings  at  all;  you 
just  reminded  me  where  I  left  my  umbrella  and  I  had  to  go  out 
and  get  it  right  away  before  somebody  else  took  it.”  (Laughter.) 

On  glancing  through  one  of  the  weekly  magazines  the  other 
day  I  noticed  an  article  that  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  research 
work  being  done  at  one  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  States. 
This  department  or  bureau,  through  many  tests  in  two  or  three 
years,  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  babies  that  smile  in  their 
infancy  when  silly  daddies  or  mothers  point  their  fingers  at  them 
or  prod  their  fingers  into  their  ribs  or  go  through  funny  antics 
to  cause  this  expression  from  the  babies  are  not  any  more  intel¬ 
ligent  than  are  those  who  look  serious  when  the  same  perform¬ 
ance  is  given  by  the  fond  parents. 

I  am  wondering  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  deductions,  and 
even  so,  whether  they  could  not  have  added  to  it  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  intelligence  of  the  infant  it  would  be  well,  as  these 
little  institutions  develop  in  mind  and  body,  that  these  same  fond 
parents  should  teach  them  to  learn  to  cultivate  how  to  smile, 
which  should  prove  a  great  asset  to  them  in  many  ways,,  and 
especially  so  if  they  seriously  contemplate  entering  the  tomato 
canning  business. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  wholesale  grocer  and  the 
retail  grocer,  as  well,  to  take  heed  to  this  same  admonition. 
No  matter  what  the  future  ambitions  the  little  baby  of  five 
weeks  I  have  at  home  should  display,  I  am  surely  going  to  teach 
her  how  to  smile. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  customer  is  always  right  and 
that  on  so  many  occasions  the  salesmen  suffer  a  lot  of  abuse 
from  their  particular  customers.  This  may  apply  to  the  canner 
selling  the  jobber — the  jobber  always  being  right — and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  canner  has  to  suffer  a  lot 
of  abuse  and  unjustified  complaints.  The  reverse  seems  to  be  in 
evidence  on  this  occasion. 

Your  worthy  President  (I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  worthy 
now  or  past  worthy),  Mr.  Ed  Hume  of  the  G.  W.  Hume  Com¬ 
pany  of  California,  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years  and 
who,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  has  been  shipping  us  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  that  he  claims  he  was  first  to  can  and 
is  still  canning,  has  taken  the  stand  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
must  do  anything  that  he  asks  him  to  do.  In  writing  me  as  he 
did,  asking  me  to  put  my  name  on  this  program  this  morning, 
and  my  telling  him  that  I  would  be  quite  busy  Tuesday  morning 
with  the  various  canners  making  negotiations  on  the  1931  pur¬ 
chases,  he  insisted  that  he  was  right  and  that  I  was  wrong;  so 
here  I  am.  Whether  or  not  as  President  of  this  Association  he 
has  dictated  to  you  canners  in  this  way  on  what  your  pack  should 
be  or  how  much  you  should  pack,  he  seems  to  have  made  the 
wrong  deduction  on  the  packing  of  tomato  products  in  1930. 
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As  a  representative  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  have  this 
privilege  of  addressing  you  and  it  is  the  wish  and  the  desire  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  that  your  conven¬ 
tion  be  a  most  successful  one. 

Attending  the  canners’  convention  as  we  do,  there  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  general  routine  as  to  the  procedure  of  action,  program, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  succeeding  year 
just  a  little  more  successful  than  the  preceding  one.  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  restricting  acreage  or  what  the  farmer  is  going  to  be 
paid  for  his  product,  or  what  is  expected  to  be  canned  for  the 
succeeding  year,  or  of  labor  and  of  machinery,  or  of  quality  on 
the  estimated  pack  are  always  discussed  at  each  convention  by 
the  majority  of  canners.  This  question  as  to  the  financial  status 
of  certain  accounts  that  they  are  selling  and  the  discussion  with 
brokers  as  to  the  anticipated  requirements  of  some  of  the  large 
buyers  are  always  problems  and  questions  to  settle  at  convention 
time.  Good  fellowship,  also,  seems  to  have  a  great  play  and 
the  wind-up  of  it  all  is  that  the  various  canning  publications 
pronounce  that  it  was  a  most  successful  convention. 

Giving  this  opportunity  to  wholesale  grocers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  chain  store  corporations  to  talk  on  the  distribution  of 
your  product  should  make  this  convention  a  wee  bit  better. 

I  wonder,  however,  how  much  thought  is  given  not  only  to  the 
distribution  of  the  products  that  they  can,  but  also  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  distributors  who  are  so  earnestly  striving  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  bigger  and  a  larger  business  on  a  better  basis. 
Successful  distribution,  in  my  mind,  depends  upon  the  reaction 
of  the  consuming  public  toward  the  article  that  has  been  placed 
before  them  by  the  distributors  handling  such  products.  If 
there  is  favorable  reaction  or  comment  by  the  consumer,  it  will 
naturally  increase  the  sale  of  the  product  at  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chase.  The  increased  sale,  however,  in  no  little  way  depends 
upon  the  distributors  and  the  good  will  of  the  distributors  of 
these  products.  The  integrity  and  financial  responsibility  of 
your  distributors  can  readily  be  secured  by  investigation,  but 
their  good  will  can  only  be  secured  and  !:«  held  secure  by  a 
continuous  program  of  fairness  on  your  part  in  fulfilling  the 
obligations  that  you  propose  to  enact  that  will  make  every 
transaction  or  contract  a  mutual  benefit. 

So  far  as  the  quality  of  your  products  is  concerned,  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  requisitions  of  your  distributors  as  to  what 
they  care  to  specialize  on  in  their  methods  or  plans  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  packers  who 
pack  low-grade  merchandise  are  going  to  have  much  continued 
success. 

Observing  the  vast  display  of  canning  machinery  and  mar¬ 
velously  developed  inventions  used  in  the  canning  industry  as 
displayed  in  the  Exhibit  Hall,  I  have  noticed  that  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  over-anxious  to  demonstrate  the  new  features  of 
the  latest  model,  to  explain  the  details  and  technicalities,  as  well 
as  production  capacity,  that  undoubtedly  proves  to  the  canner 
better  packs  at  lower  cost,  and  that  the  modern,  wonderful  ma¬ 
chinery  is  available  to  him  if  he  has  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
same. 

With  all  these  facilities  and  inventions,  I  wonder  whether  the 
canners  today  are  really  acquainted  with  the  various  costs  of 
their  business.  I  am  prone  to  think  that  a  good  many  of  the 
canners  with  the  various  commodities  they  pack  await  certain 
leaders  in  the  canning  industry  to  quote  the  opening  price  on 
these  products  and  that  the  balance  abide  by  the  prices  that 
these  leaders  name,  and  consider  if  the  leaders  can  make  suffi¬ 
cient  profit  on  their  pack  they,  likewise,  can  meet  said  prices. 
Please  do  not  misconstrue  these  remarks.  I  am  not  antagonistic. 
The  canner  is  not  the  only  party  to  whom  this  message  applies. 

The  recent  survey  of  the  retail  grocers  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  revealed  the  fact  that  a  great  many  retail  gro¬ 
cers  are  operating  without  any  knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  that  over  30  per  cent  are  doing  a  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  not  sufficient  to  offset  that  fundamental  overhead  they  have 
set.  Even  though  their  markup  be  high,  as  Mr.  Massman  stated, 
a  great  percentage  does  not  know  what  the  cost  of  operation  is, 
they  only  estimate  their  markup,  guess  at  their  profits,  carry 
too  much  duplication  of  variety,  with  the  final  issue  of  finding 
that  they  are  unsuccessful.  Of  course,  this  applies  only  to  the 
inefficient  ones. 

Do  you  think,  or  don’t  you  think,  that  if  a  survey  were  made 
of  the  wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores,  the  canners,  and  the 
manufacturers  today  similar  reports  would  be  given  and  the 
same  predictions  made  that  there  will  be  the  gradual  elimination 
of  those  who  are  not  efficient  in  their  business  requisites  of 
knowledge  as  to  their  business? 

In  analyzing  all  the  lines  of  business  in  the  food  industry,  the 
final  summary  is  that  we  are  catering  to  the  consuming  public 


and  that  the  consuming  public  must  be  satisfied  if  we  desire  to 
stay  in  business.  How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  satisfy 
this  consuming  public  if  there  is  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  our 
business  to  enable  us  to  adopt  and  outline  the  policies  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  program  and  to  link  up  with  the  chain  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  winds  itself  down  to  that  ultimate  distributor,  the 
consumer? 

It  is  claimed  that  the  disastrous  results  of  the  stock  market 
and  the  depression  that  followed  were  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  investigation  exercised  by  the  buyer  of  stocks  and 
that  a  large  percentage  of  stockholders  who  suffered  in  the 
crash  was  guided  in  their  purchases  by  hearsay,  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  propaganda  and  rumors,  by  information  oftentimes  that 
could  not  be  authentic,  but  sufficient  selling  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  stockbrokers  influenced  them  to  buy.  Reports  of  the 
earnings  of  many  of  the  companies  whose  stocks  were  listed 
were  fictitious. 

How  can  we  set  the  plan  for  the  distribution  of  our  products 
if  we  do  not  know  the  products  that  we  are  packing  or  selling, 
if  we  do  not  know  the  costs  of  the  packing  or  the  selling  cost 
of  the  merchandise,  if  we  do  not  know  the  problem  of  our  dis¬ 
tributors  to  whom  we  are  catering?  We  cannot  guess,  we  can¬ 
not  blindly  hope  that  each  year  will  be  more  progressive  than 
the  past  unless  we  studiously  apply  ourselves  to  study  the  situa¬ 
tions  that  confront  us  daily. 

Having  just  passed  through  the  year  of  1930,  a  year  that 
carried  with  it  more  serious  problems  than  ever  before,  has 
proven  to  the  most  of  us  that  the  man  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  his  business  is  the  one  who  will  be  able  to  carry  on  and  that 
the  elimination  of  the  inefficient  will  take  its  toll. 

I  am  positive  that  you  will  agree  with  me  the  year  of  1930 
has  caused  the  manufacturer,  the  canner,  the  jobber,  the  chain 
executive,  and  the  retailer  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  closer 
affiliation  and  understanding  between  buyer  and  seller  than  has 
existed  in  the  past  decade.  I  firmly  believe  and  advocate  that 
the  retailer  should  lean  upon  the  jobber  who  sells  him,  that  the 
jobber  should  lean  upon  tbe  canner  or  manufacturer  from  whom 
he  is  purchasing,  but  above  that  I  believe  that  the  manufacturer 
and  the  canner  realize  the  responsibility  of  the  factor  that  is 
distributing  their  merchandise,  and  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  retailer  as  a  distributor  of  his 
merchandise,  and  that  the  factor  in  the  progress  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  is  that  the  retailer  understand  the  importance  of  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  the  consumers,  to  anticipate  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  to  know  their  wants,  and  then,  and  then  only,  do 
I  feel  that  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  there  will  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful  retailers,  more  successful  distributors,  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  canners. 

This  evidence  of  loyalty  and  fairness  to  each  other  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  toward  a  great  help  for  the  better  distribution 
of  food  products. 

It  has  heretofore  been  stated  by  canners  and  manufacturers 
that  so  far  as  the  ways  and  means  and  policies  adopted  by  dis¬ 
tributors  in  disposing  of  their  merchandise  are  concerned,  it 
was  immaterial  to  them  so  long  as  they  could  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  remit  for  invoices  rendered  them  for  shipments  made. 
It  has  oftentimes  been  stated  before  by  the  wholesale  grocers 
that  so  far  as  giving  constructive  help  to  the  retail  grocers  is 
concerned  and  enlightening  them  on  tbe  costs  of  operation  and 
plans  of  merchandiniiig,  it  is  for  the  retailers  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  and  so  long  as  they  pay  for  the  invoices  rendered  it 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  them  to  purchase  more  merchandise 
regardless  of  what  return  is  being  made  by  the  retailers. 

What  does  this  eventually  do?  With  the  over-capacity  of 
manufacturers  today — ^mass  production,  jobbing  production,  job¬ 
bing  outlets,  canning  production,  and  retail  outlets — it  is  quite 
natural  that  each  one  resorts 'to  means  of  securing  that  volume 
of  business  that  gives  him  an  ample  return  on  his  investment, 
and  due  to  the  over-capacity  existing,  it  compels  him  to  resort 
to  price-cutting,  to  unfair  trade  practices,  and  to  deceptive 
advertising,  all  to  secure  that  dollar  from  the  consuming  public. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  then,  many  statements  are  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasant  to  digest  and  the  loss  sustained  is  attributed 
to  many  issues;  the  purchasing  department,  the  cost  depart¬ 
ment,  the  sales  department,  the  markup  of  merchandise,  the 
high  cost  of  operation  are  all  included  in  the  complaining  issues. 

In  making  plans  for  the  succeeding  year,  to  overcome  this 
deficit  they  try  to  analyze  their  business,  but  oftentimes,  due  to 
the  lack  of  complete  knowledge  or  their  unwillingness  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  operation,  they  try  to  buy  at  better  prices,  but 
must  accept  a  lower  grade  of  merchandise  if  they  want  to  buy 
at  a  lower  price  and  dare  not  risk  the  markup  by  fear  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  disappointment  of  the  consumer,  and  at  these  times  in 
business  when  things  are  deplorable  one  realizes  his  troubles 
and  feels  that  the  whole  world  is  upside  down. 
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I  wonder  if  this  condition  existing  is  not  caused  by  a  great 
deal  of  selfishness,  by  only  considering  ourselves  and  forgetting 
about  the  other  party.  To  the  contrary,  I  wonder  if  part  of  it 
is  not  due’  to  the  lazy  spirit  that  predominates  in  some  men  who 
are  careless  and  indifferent  about  applications  of  the  study  of 
their  business,  or  who  are  satisfied  with  the  study  they  have  put 
in  but  dissatisfied  with  the  returns? 

You  may  ask  what  school  the  speaker  is  attending  and  state 
it  is  easy  enough  to  outline  ethical  programs  but  to  enact  and 
follow  same  is  difficult.  You  may  wonder  if  he  is  following  out 
what  he  is  advocating  to  you. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  only  after  concentration  and  effort 
in  the  analyzing  of  our  picture  the  recommendations  of  surveys 
made  caused  us  to  realize  it  was  high  time  to  discontinue  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  integrity  of  the  retailer  or  his  financial  status 
alone  to  secure  consistent  business  success,  but  on  the  contrary 
to  recognize  his  importance  as  a  distributor,  to  extend  the  proper 
service  to  him,  to  be  of  constructive  assistance  to  him,  and  to 
aid  him  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  his  business,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  our  success  depends  upon  his  making  a  sufficient 
profit  on  the  turn-over  of  the  merchandise  we  sell  him. 

In  getting  this  picture,  it  develops  that  there  is  a  better 
understanding,  that  neither  one  takes  advantage  of  the  other, 
that  each  realizes  the  importance  in  the  distribution  of  foods. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  assume  that  he  cannot  be  overcharged, 
that  you  must  give  a  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  for  the  dollar 
spent;  but,  if,  at  the  same  time,  his  costs  of  operations  are  in 
line  where  they  should  be  and  he  profits  on  the  article  sold  him 
that  justifies  the  jobber  in  asking  for  his  continued  business. 
Likewise,  in  making  a  study  of  the  retail  grocer’s  business,  the 
retail  grocer  cannot  take  advantage  of  you  so  readily.  You 
make  him  knovi  that  you  know  his  business.  You  make  him 
understand  that  he  is  working  for  a  profit.  You  are  selling  him 
goods  on  which  to  make  money  and  likewise  you  impress  upon 
him  that  you  are  entitled  to  a  legitimate  profit  on  your  mer¬ 
chandise  that  you  are  selling  him.  He  is  not  going  to  ask  you 
for  any  unreasonable  allowances  by  the  very  fact  that  you  know 
his  business  just  as  well  as  he  does.  You  are  not  going  to  take 
advantage  of  him  because  you  recognize  his  problems  more  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  therefore  that  I  suggest  a  resolution  to  the  canners  and 
manufacturers  to  participate  in  the  program  of  studying  the 
business  of  their  distributors,  which  will  enable  them  to  realize 
what  co-operation  really  means  so  that  both  may  continuously 
reach  that  anticipated  success  and  desire — successful  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  The  next  subject,  gentlemen,  is  a 
subject  that  was  discussed  here  last  year  and  gone  into  very 
extensively.  It  is  a  very  live  subject  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canners’  League  has  requested  the  United 
States  Government  to  send  out  a  representative,  or  more  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  work  with  the  canners  so  that  we  may  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  feasible  or  possible  for  us  to  purchase  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  under  the  Federal  grades. 

Last  year  Mr.  Rider,  I  believe,  led  the  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  know  he  has  followed  it  practically  from  its  inception 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  asked  Mr.  Rider  to  talk  today  on  this 
subject.  After  Mr.  Rider  has  finished  giving  his  address  I 
should  like  to  throw  the  matter  open  for  discussion.  If  there 
are  any  questions  to  be  asked,  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  of 
them.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mi*.  Rider.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Buying  U.  S.  Grades 

By  Kenneth  Rider, 

Trafalgar,  Indiana. 


I  THINK  this  matter  has  been  discussed  so  many  times  in 
the  past  that  practically  everyone  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  grade  and  its  operation,  but  since  coming  here  I  have 
been  asked  several  times  to  go  into  details;  so  I  think  it  is  only 
appropriate  to  briefly  outline  the  process. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  different  grades,  I’s,  2’s,  and 
culls  were  separated.  They  are  not.  The  load  of  tomatoes  is 
delivered  to  the  factory  in  the  usual  manner  and  three  or  more 
hampers  or  crates  of  tomatoes  are  taken  from  the  load,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  of  the  load,  and  graded  by  the  inspector  and 
the  grade  ticket  made  on  a  percentage  basis.  'The  load  may  run 
50  per  cent  No.  I’s,  45  per  cent  No.  2’s,  and  5  per  cent  culls,  or 
any  other  figures  as  determined  by  the  grade. 

The  grade  has  been  in  operation  now  in  Indiana  for  four  years 
and  the  demand  for  the  grade  was  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  canners  did  not  have  any  regular,  orderly  standard  method 


or  manner  of  receiving  tomatoes.  Each  canner  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  ideas,  and  I  must  confess  that  their  grade  was 
governed  quite  often  largely  by  conditions.  The  buyers  were  up 
at  one  time  and  down  at  another,  depending  upon  the  market, 
weather  conditions,  or  any  other  factors  affecting  the  canners’ 
desire  for  more  or  less  tomatoes. 

After  this  condition  for  more  than  fifty  years,  there  came  a 
growing  demand  for  some  regular,  orderly  method  of  buying 
raw  tomatoes.  A  great  many  people  claimed  that  it  could  not 
be  done,  but  after  several  years  of  argument  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  promulgated  a  standard  for  I’s,  2’s,  and  culls.  This 
standard  may  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  as  demanded  and 
shown  necessary  by  experience. 

The  grade,  I  am  sure,  is  quite  satisfactory  and  I  know  that 
it  is  right  in  principle,  and  year  by  year  we  are  learning  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  arise  and  how  to  combat  them. 

In  1927,  ten  factories  graded  in  an  experimental  way.  In 
1928,  eleven  factories  purchased  their  raw  tomatoes  under  this 
Federal-State  System  of  Grading;  in  1929,  twenty-one  factories; 
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in  1930,  forty-two  factories;  and  for  Indiana  for  1931  it  has 
been  necessary  to  limit  the  number  to  sixty.  The  reason  for  the 
limit  is  that  the  grade  and  the  demand  on  the  authorities  for 
more  inspectors  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  they  are  afraid 
difficulties  will  arise  that  may  give  the  grade  a  black  eye,  and 
it  is  felt  that  too  rapid  a  growth  is  undesirable.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  number  will  be  limited  in  Indiana  in  1931. 

The  first  year  of  experimental  gradings  showed  that  the  can¬ 
ner  was  receiving  in  Indiana  an  average  of  19  per  cent  cull 
tomatoes  when  buying  on  a  flat  rate.  During  the  second  year, 
or  when  the  grade  was  put  into  operation  at  these  eleven  fac¬ 
tories,  the  culls  were  reduced  to  5.39  per  cent.  The  third  year 
the  culls  were  reduced  to  3.19  per  cent,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
to  5.64  per  cent.  While  we  only  have  these  three  years  of  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  grade,  it  is  believed  that  these  figures  will  indicate 
the  likelihood  of  the  culls  running  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  them  down  farther  and  farther  each  year  due 
to  weather  conditions  and  constantly  changing  pickers  and 
methods  of  harvesting  the  crop,  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  a  minimum  of  3  per  cent  can  readily  be  maintained. 

I  have  been  informed  reliably  that  Utah  has  agreed  to  buy 
on  the  grade  this  year  all  raw  tomatoes  for  canning  in  that 
State.  I  am  also  told  that  California  is  greatly  interested  and, 
to  me,  these  two  things  are  some  of  the  best  indications  of  the 
best  success,  because  when  anything  is  good  you  can  depend  on 
Utah  or  California  to  grab  it  off. 

One  of  the  complaints  that  some  of  the  growers  and  canners 
made  was  that  nature  made  tomatoes  as  they  are;  that  if  it  is 
a  1  it  is  a  1,  and  if  it  is  a  2  it  is  a  2.  To  offset  this  propaganda, 
our  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  has  been  doing  some 
wonderful  work  in  going  to  the  fields,  inspecting  these  toma¬ 
toes,  tagging  those  that  were  No.  I’s,  keeping  a  count  of  the 
number  of  days  that  those  tomatoes  would  remain  on  the  vine 
and  still  be  No.  I’s,  and  experimenting  on  No.  2’s  as  to  how 
long  it  is  necessary  to  leave  them,  to  convince  the  farmer  (the 
grower)  that  it  was  possible,  with  a  little  extra  care  and  a  little 
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more  time  to  produce  better  tomatoes,  to  make  2’s  into  I’s,  and 
to  eliminate  culls. 

They  have  also  made  a  great  many  experiments  on  the  amount 
of  higher  grades  of  the  finished  product  received  from  No.  I’s. 
The  increase  in  yield  per  ton,  and  such  things,  I  am  informed, 
are  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Raw  Products  Discussion  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  I  strongly  urge  every  canner  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  raw  tomatoes  on  grade  to  attend  that  Thursday 
afternoon  session. 

I  have  often  been  asked:  What  is  the  cost  of  inspection?  The 
figures  show  from  8  cents  to  48  cents  per  ton.  This  wide  varia¬ 
tion  comes  from  a  number  of  acres  produced  by  various  canners. 
One  inspector  can  very  readily  handle  approximately  500  acres. 
Some  of  the  smaller  canners,  of  course,  have  to  pay  the  same 
$50  per  week  for  the  inspector  which,  naturally,  makes  their 
general  average  cost  per  ton  higher,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  cost 
of  grading  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Here  is  one  illustra¬ 
tion.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Gaylord  that  this  year  at  one  par¬ 
ticular  factory  in  Indiana  the  cost  of  the  inspectors  and  blanks 
was  $449.  The  percentage  of  culls  brought  the  total  tonnage  of 
culls  to  205  tons.  You  can  figure  these  at  $10,  or  $12,  or  $15, 
or  whatever  you  please,  and  the  saving  there  on  culls  alone  is 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  Again,  with  the  higher  percentage  of 
higher  grades  we  have  another  factor  which  eliminates  the  cost 
or  the  expense  of  grading,  and  these  things,  as  well  as  many 
other  desirable  features  to  be  brought  out  later,  will  substan¬ 
tiate  my  claim  that  the  inspection  cost  is  nothing. 

I  shall  give  now  some  of  the  things  we  have  learned  in  Indi¬ 
ana  about  the  grade.  One  of  the  first  things  a  great  many 
canners  thought  was  that  the  grade  was  just  like  a  piece  of  new 
machinery,  that  it  was  going  to  come  in  and  everything  was 
going  to  work  well  because  they  said  it  was,  and  they  thought 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  put  up  a  grade  shed,  establish  the 
grader  and  pay  the  $50  a  week  and  their  troubles  were  over; 
but  the  grade  will  not  run  itself,  it  does  take  a  lot  of  study  and 
a  lot  of  work,  and  we  have  bumped  up  against  several  very  try¬ 
ing  problems  but  one  by  one  they  are  being  solved  and  the 
grade  is  becoming  better  every  season. 

As  one  of  the  first  things,  it  was  thought  the  best  place  to  put 
the  grading  shed  was  at  the  scales  and  then  take  from  the  load 
three,  four,  or  five  crates  or  hampers  for  a  grade,  but  in  this 
way  it  was  only  possible,  except  by  doing  a  lot  of  hard  work,  to 
get  samples  from  the  top.  The  farmer  soon  got  wise  to  that 
and  you  know  what  would  happen  without  my  telling.  They 
even  found  that  in  some  cases  the  crates  were  tied  in  such  a 
manner,  criss-crossed,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  load.  This  was  defeated  by  moving  the 
grading  table  down  to  the  receiving  porch  and  since  then  that 
trouble  has  disappeared,  for  the  grader  stands  nearby  the  load 
and  even  though  he  may  be  grading  another  load,  at  intervals 
he  will  tell  one  of  the  men  on  the  platform  to  bring  that  hamper 
or  crate  over.  For  that  reason,  the  grower  or  the  man  loading 
the  load  never  knows  where  the  sample  is  coming  from. 

One  of  our  troubles  was  to  get  competent,  efficient  inspectors. 
I  think  one  of  the  troubles  was  lack  of  time  spent  in  training 
them.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gaylord  agrees  with  me  on  this  and  I 
know  that  he  is  making  arrangements  now  for  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  grading  schools  in  the  country  this  summer,  and  intends  to 
have  these  men  stay  at  this  school  for  approximately  ten  days 
and  the  first  five  or  six  days  of  the  school  will  be  spent  teach¬ 
ing  the  inspectors  the  grade  and  the  interpretation  of  the  grade, 
and  after  that,  canners  who  are  operating  on  the  grade  will  be 
invited  to  attend  and  learn  and  to  criticize.  We  think  that  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  helps,  because  the  inspector,  by 
his  direct  contact  with  the  farmer,  is  responsible  fop  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  grade  at  any  particular  point. 

Right  now  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  never  one  canner  in 
Indiana  who  has  had  the  grade  through  a  full  season  has  re¬ 
jected  the  grade.  Every  one  of  them  is  back  on  the  grade  the 
succeeding  year. 

Another  thing  we  found  is  that  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
highly  advisable,  for  the  canner  to  help  to  educate  the  grower 
in  his  picking,  and  not  only  that,  but  since  he  is  receiving  a 
highei^  price  for  a  better  product,  to  place  his  pickers  on  the 
same  basis,  paying  them  in  proportion  to  the  price  he  receives. 

In  Indiana  we  have  prices  running  all  the  way  from  $9  and 
$16  to  $10  and  $20.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  argument  over  that, 
but  it  has  finally  been  at  least  half  way  agreed  upon  that  the 
strictly  tomato  canner  has  a  need  for  a  wider  variation  in  the 
price  of  I’s  and  2’s  than  the  strictly  pulp  or  ketchup  packer. 
The  men  packing  tomatoes  and  making  every  effort  to  pack  as 
little  pulp  as  possible  are  naturally  more  interested  in  No.  I’s, 
for  the  higher  quality  of  the  canned  product  will  pay  a  higher 
price  for  I’s,  while  in  pulp  the  No.  2’s  quite  often  give  close  to 
the  yield  of  the  I’s;  though  2’s  are  not  as  desirable  as  I’s,  yet 
they  work  in  on  the  pulp-maker’s  scheme  better  than  they  do 
with  the  tomato  canner. 


There  is  one  thing  about  the  price  and  that  is  we  believe  the 
price  of  raw  product  on  the  general  average  should  be  $1  or 
$1.50  per  ton  more  than  the  flat  rate.  By  adding  the  price  of 
i’s  and  2’s  and  taking  it  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  of  I’s  and  2’s, 
then  the  average  price  should  be  higher  than  the  flat  price  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  canner  is  receiving  better  tomatoes 
and  it  is  not  right  that  the  grower  should  not  receive,  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  average,  more  money  than  he  would  on  a  flat  basis. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  why  I  am  a  grade  booster. 

I  have  been  converted.  At  first  I  thought  the  grade  could  not 
work  out.  I  did  not  think  you  could  establish  a  grade.  I  did 
not  think  the  system  could  be  handled,  just  as  a  lot  of  other 
canners  thought.  I  argued  the  matter  for  a  year  or  two  and 
I  finally  became  converted  and  in  our  factories  we  have  Used 
the  grade  for  three  years  and,  under  no  circumstances,  would 
be  inclined  to  eliminate  this  feature  of  our  business. 

I  think  one  of  our  greatest  errors  in  the  tomato  canning  busi¬ 
ness  (and  I  am  borne  out  in  this  by  every  speaker  that  has  been 
here  this  morning)  is  the  packing  of  low  quality.  We  must 
get  away  from  that.  One  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  to 
eliminate  that  with  canned  tomatoes  is  with  the  grade,  for  with 
the  grade  follows  better  quality,  and  with  better  quality  natu¬ 
rally  there  is  a  better  finished  product. 

I  think  every  tomato  canner  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Grade  System  of  buying  raw 
product  for  his  plant. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  occur  to  any 
of  you  that  I  have  not  covered  in  this  short  talk. 

CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  Are  there  any  questions  you  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Rider  on  this  subject? 

MR.  FRANK  HOPPER:  In  regard  to  buying  on  the  grade, 
in  the  culls  what  is  your  idea  of  not  accepting  a  load  with  over 
10  per  cent  of  culls  ? 

MR.  RIDER:  I  am  very  sorry  as  that  is  one  point  I  missed, 
although  I  had  a  note  made  for  the  cull  limit.  That  is  one  of 
the  bad  features  we  got  up  against.  Our  contract  specified  price 
for  I’s,  price  for  2’s,  and  nothing  for  culls,  and  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  or  at  a  time  when  the  farmer  thought  the  weather  was 
going  to  get  bad  he  cleaned  the  fields,  so  to  speak,  and  then 
the  culls  would  run  10  and  15  per  cent  and  I  have  known  them 
to  run  as  high  as  20  and  25  per  cent  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even 
higher.  Personally,  I  advocate  a  clause  in  every  contract  limit¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  culls.  This  percentage,  in  my  opinion 
(while  I  may  be  radical  on  it),  should  be  5  per  cent,  and  if  the 
load  runs  over  5  per  cent  it  should  be  automatically  rejected  or 
at  least  give  the  canner  the  privilege  of  rejecting  the  load. 

MR.  V.  V.  GRECO  (P.  D.  Greco  Canning  Company,  San 
Jose,  California):  If  it  is  proper,  as  you  suggest,  to  limit  the 
culls,  would  it  not  also  be  proper  to  put  a  limit  on  your  No.  2’s? 

MR.  RIDER:  That  would  be  rather  hard  to  answer.  I  think 
not,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  until  we  go  a  little  farther 
with  it.  I  believe  it  would  be  hard  to  limit  the  percentage  of 
2’s.  One  thing,  of  course,  is  that  the  grower  must  work  at  this 
thing  a  little  longer  and  a  little  harder,  and  there  are  times 
when  weather  conditions  make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
high  percentage  of  I’s,  perhaps  for  only  two  or  three  days,  and 
at  that  time  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  market  for  his  2’s. 

MR.  HERRINGTON:  Do  you  not  think  5  per  cent  on  culls 
is  pretty  low,  especially  when  you  are  starting  in  the  first  year? 
What  was  your  experience? 

MR.  RIDER:  I  should  say  yes,  Mr.  Herrington.  The  first 
year  that  is  probably  a  little  low.  You  might  want  to  make  it 
8  or  9  per  cent,  but  at  that,  Mr.  Herrington,  that  is  the  farmer’s 
finished  product  and  you  would  be  surprised  how  any  percent¬ 
age  above  5  or  6  per  cent  knocks  the  quality  of  a  load. 

MR.  HERRINGTON:  Of  course,  it  is  a  new  experiment  for 
him  and  he  has  to  become  accustomed  to  it  before  he  can  elimi¬ 
nate  those  culls  down  to  where  he  should. 

MR.  RIDER:  I  should  think  in  starting  that  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  load  automatically  rejected  we  could  give  the  canner  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  the  load  that  runs  over  5  per  cent  and 
if  you  have  a  bad  actor  you  have  the  power  to  cure  him  and 
then  use  good  judgment  on  the  others  as  the  season  progressed. 
I  believe  that  is  too  high  for  a  beginner,  but  I  should  think  in 
starting  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  figure  in  mind  for  final 
incorporation  in  the  plant. 

MR.  H.  H.  HANKIN  (Bridgeton,  New  Jersey):  On  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  tomatoes  on  the  flat  and  $15  and  $10  ton  basis  in 
gradings  of  I’s  and  2’s,  what  would  be  your  idea  of  the  price 
for  I’s  and  2’s? 

MR.  RIDER:  I  should  say,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  that  the 
average  price  for  the  grower  should  exceed  the  flat  price.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  on  the  basis  of  an  approximate  average  of  fifty-fifty,  it 
should  probably  run  $16  a  ton  and  in  setting  your  top  price  you 
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could  use  the  basas  of  $10  and  $20,  for  instance,  which  is  $30 
and  half  of  that  is  $15;  or  you  could  use  $8  and  $22  or  $18  and 
$12,  or  whatever  happened  to  fit  your  Meeds. 

I  still  maintain  that  there  is  at  least  some  merit  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  tomato  products  canner  probably  has  need  for 
a  different  basis  from  the  purely  tomato  canner. 

CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  Gentlemen,  this  program  has  taken 
longer  than  we  figured  on.  I  know  you  are  getting  hungry  and 
have  something  else  to  do.  However,  we  have  one  subject  left 
and  that  is  “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  the  new 
law  which  has  just  been  passed.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  very  kindly  sent  Mr,  Bonney  to  answer  any  of  your 
questions.  I  take  pleasure  now  in  introducing  Mr.  Bonney. 
(Applause.) 


Mapes  Law  Standards 

By  B.  V.  Bonney, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  AM  not  going  to  give  any  address.  We  have  nothing  to  tell 
about  standards  on  tomatoes  as  yet,  anyway.  We  have  more 
or  less  made  up  our  minds  as  to  what  should  be  the  factors 
that  make  a  product  sub-standard,  but  I  think  all  of  you  know 
those,  too.  All  I  want  is  any  discussion  that  you  may  want  to 
have  or  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  to  ask  of  me. 

MR.  WM.  SILVER:  Of  course,  we  understand  the  Depart¬ 
ment  wishes  to  discover  a  mechanical  means  of  arriving  at  stand¬ 
ards.  What  mechanical  means  do  you  anticipate  you  will  use 
in  tomatoes? 

MR.  BONNEY :  On  tomatots,  we  think  we  can  use  the  Monsell 
Color  System,  which  is  a  system,  I  believe,  originally  developed 
for  paints  in  determining  the  color.  The  difficult  proposition, 
first,  is  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  proper  minimum  color  for  a  can¬ 
ned  tomato.  Having  arrived  at  that,  we  can  make  a  meohanical 
measure  of  it  very  well. 

So  far  as  the  solidity  is  concerned,  we  are  playing  with  the 
drained  weight  still  and  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  it  is  goine 
to  work  so  well.  It  has  been  tried  a  great  many  times  and  has 
never  been  very  successful,  but  it  is  used  in  the  warehouse 
grades  with  a  minimum  limit  of  50  per  cent  drained  weight. 

We  have  been  hopeful  that  we  can  follow  the  v,^arehouse 
grades  very,  very  closely,  merely  setting  mechanical  limits  for 
the  lower  points.  So  far  as  freedom  from  skin  and  those  things 
are  concerned,  we  can  merely  make  a  measure  of  weight  on 
those  things.  Of  course,  on  the  flavor,  just  an  abnormal  flavor 
is  all  we  can  go  after.  A  thing  has  to  be  objectionable,  as  well 
as  abnormal,  before  it  makes  it  sub-standard. 

MR.  SILVER:  How  soon  do  you  suppose  you  will  be  able  to 
publish  those  conclusions,  in  time  for  this  year’s  product? 

MR.  BONNEY :  We  hope  so;  that  is  on  canned  tomatoes,  but 
not  on  other  tomato  products.  We  are  sure  we  will  not  get  to 
the  tomato  products  in  time  for  the  pack  this  year.  For  canned 
tomatoes,  we  hope  we  can  get  out  something  for  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  We  believe  we  have  the  standard  for  color  that  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  also  for  freedom  from  foreign  material,  but  it 
is  just  a  guess  and  about  all  we  can  do  is  announce  a  tentative 
standard  some  time  and  let  you  fellows  kick  about  it  after  we 
get  it  out. 

MR.  SILVER:  We  are  pretty  good  kickers. 

MR.  BONNEY:  Any  suggestions  we  can  get  on  making  a 
standard  we  will  be  glad  to  receive. 

CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  Are  there  any  more  questions?  If 
not,  gentlemen,  we  are  ready  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committte. 

MR.  CLARENCE  L.  TURMAIL  (Vallonia  Canning  Company, 
Vallonia,  Ind.):  Gentlemen,  the  Nominating  Committee  wishes 
to  place  in  nomination: 

Mr.  Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Donk,  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  New  York,  Sec¬ 
retary. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

The  nominations  were  seconded. 


CHAIRMAN  MAXSON:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Have  you  any  other  names 
that  you  wish  to  put  in?  If  not,  we  will  vote  on  it.  All  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  these  two  gentlemen  say  “Aye;”  any 
opposed?  It  is  so  ordered. 

Before  you  leave,  gentlemen,  we  have  some  sampels  which 
have  been  sent  that  represent  some  of  our  different  standards. 
So  long  as  we  have  Mr,  Bonney  here,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
pleasurt  of  cutting  these  cans  and  having  you  pass  on  them  as 
to  whether  you  think  they  are  standard  or  sub-standard,  abnor¬ 
mally  good  or  abnormally  bad.  I  think,  so  long  as  Mr.  Bonney 
is  here,  we  might  get  an  idea  as  to  just  what  a  sub-standard  can 
is  under  the  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  what 
is  above  the  line. 


The  Pack  of  Tomato  Juice 

Mr.  Hollingshead  has  a  request  to  make.  His  department  i« 
doing  a  lot  of  constructive-  work.  They  are  prepared  to  get  the 
figures  of  the  actual  pack  of  tomato  juice  for  this  next  year. 
This  report  will  be  naturally  confidential  as  to  the  territories 
from  which  it  is  made,  but  he  is  prepared  to  give  you  the  figures 
a  little  later  on  of  the  total  pack  of  tomato  juice  in  the  United 
States.  Are  you  gentlemen  in  favor  of  that,  or  do  you  not 
want  it? 


F.  M.  SHOOK 

Secretary,  Tri-State  Packers  Ass’n. 


MR.  McKINNEY :  I  move  that  he  do  so. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

The  sample  cans  of  tomatoes  were  opened  and  examined  by 
those  present,  and  the  following  canners,  representing  different 
sections  of  the  country,  were  selected  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bonney  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washin^on,  D,  C.,  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  a  line  demonstrating  the  difference  between  standard 
and  sub-standard  tomatoes  as  interpreted  under  the  rulings  of 
the  McNary-Mapes  Law: 

Clarence  Turmail,  Vallonia,  Ind.;  H,  E.  Rathfon,  Redkey,  Ind.; 
Carl  Scudder,  Windfall,  Ind.,  representing  Indiana  packers. 

Richard  Stringham,  Woods  Cross,  Utah;  H.  J.  Barnes,  Kays- 
ville,  Utah;  H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden,  Utah,  representing  Utah 
packers. 

Fred  Monet,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.;  Henry  Dodd,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  H.  G.  Maxon,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  representing  California 
packers. 

M.  Siegel,  Baltimore,  chemist;  Wm.  Silver,  Aberdeen,  Md., 
representing  Maryland  packers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.15  o’clock. 
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Pumpkin  Section 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  20,  1931.  9:30  A.  M. 


Mr.  Richard  Dickiiison,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Illinois,  presiding. 

HE  meeting  of  the  Pumpkin  Section  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  Eureka,  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  DICKINSON:  As  you  probably  all  know,  the 
pumpkin  situation  has  not  been  the  best  this  last  year,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  give  much  of  a  Chairman’s  report,  because  you 
know  pumpkin  conditions  as  well  as  I  do. 

We  have  had  some  interesting  work  done  that  I  know  all 
pumpkin  canners  will  be  interested  in,  and  we  have  tried  to 
arrange  a  program  to  give  the  pumpkin  canners  the  information 
they  most  desire,  and  that  is,  better  products  and  better  means 
of  distribution,  and,  as  you  all  know,  we  have  a  labeling  law 
that  has  just  recently  been  passed,  and  we  will  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  to  talk  about 
the  McNary-Mapes  Law. 

You  probably  have  loked  at  the  program  and  have  noted  that 
the  talk  on  the  McNary-Mapes  Law  is  to  be  last  on  the  program 
Unfortunately  we  have  been  informed  that  it  is  necessary  to 
change  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  White  has  to  talk  in  two 
sections,  and  our  first  speaker  will,  therefore,  be  Dr.  White,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Mapes  Law 

By  Dr.  White, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Your  program  dignifies  what  I  am  going  to  say  by  the 
term  “address”.  I  want  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  idea 
that  I  am  going  to  give  you  any  address  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  canners’  amendment.  It  is  going  to  be  about  as 
short  as  that  famous  chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Dunbar,  in  his  address  yesterday,  touched  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  task  it  is  to  formulate  standards  for  various  classes 
of  canned  foods,  but  he  did  not  say,  perhaps,  in  his  address, 
that  this  was  put  up  to  us  without  any  increase  in  funds  or 
personnel,  but  that  is  often  the  case  in  passing  a  law,  and  they 
trust  in  the  Lord  to  enforce  it. 

However,  we  have  felt  that  it  is  a  thing  of  tremendous  import¬ 
ance  from  the  consumers’  standpoint,  and  have  bent  every  effort 
in  our  technical  forces  since  that  amendment  became  a  law  lo 
set  up  such  standards  as  we  could  in  time  to  apply  them  to 
next  year’s  pack. 

Dr.  Dunbar  also  touched  on  the  necessity  of  having  som.c- 
thing  more  definite,  and,  if  possible,  more  measurable,  in  con¬ 
crete  units  of  some  sort— heaven  knows  what  they  are  in  some 
cases;  we  hardly  know  what  the  property  is,  let  alone  the 
method  of  measuring  it — so  that  the  standards  set  up  will 
have  force  and  effect  in  law.  That  is  something  new  in  legisla¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  federal  governmental  authority  is  concerned, 
delegating  authority  to  promulgate  a  standard  which  will  be  a 
legal  standard  that  is  to  be  enforced  under  a  criminal  standard, 
and  if  you  have  ever  tried  to  prove  anything  beyond  a  reason 
able  doubt,  you  know  you  have  a  task  on  your  hands. 

This  has  been  my  work,  in  a  sense;  in  so  far  as  commercial 
grades  have  been  formulated  for  the  different  products,  those 
have  been  of  tremendous  assistance  to  us,  and  for  many  product.* 
the  average  commercial  concept  of  what  is  called  standard  in 
the  trade  probably  coincides  fairly  closely  with  the  mark  that 
we  will  try  to  shoot  at  in  promulgating  the  standards  for  the 
different  canned  foods.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  are  rather  wide  apart  in  those  concepts, 
and  there  we  have  to  try,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  get  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  idea. 

The  consumer,  of  course,  is  a  little  inarticulate,  but  we  must 
try  to  get  as  best  we  can  the  concept  of  the  consumer,  her 
idea  of  those  different  factors  which  make  an  acceptable  product, 
something  she  will  serve  for  ordinary,  everyday  use,  and  will 
be  satisfied  to  continue  to  buy  without  being  warned  that  it  is 
a  low-quality  product.  That  is  the  ideal,  more  or  less,  that  we 
are  striving  for. 

Now,  we  had  to  make  some  selection  as  to  what  things  to 
take  up  first,  because  it  is  very  obvious  we  can  not  promulgate 


standards  for  all  the  canned  foods  there  are  in  a  few  short 
months.  We  had  to  take  into  account  among  other  things  how 
much  need  is  there  for  a  standard  in  this  product,  what  abuser, 
are  existing  today  that  a  standard  would  or  might  be  expected 
to  correct,  abuses  as  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
because  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  promote  fa:r 
dealing  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Then,  of  course,  another  question  is,  “What  is  the  relative 
importance  of  this  product  in  the  whole  picture  in  the  food 
economy  of  the  nation?”  and,  thirdly,  “What  rocks  lie  ahead 
in  the  research  work  which  is  necessary  to  draw  these  definite 
and  objective  standards  in,  so  far  as  we  can  make  them  definite 
and  objective?” 

Difficulties  have  not  deterred  us  from  starting  -in  with 
certain  products  provided  they  were  important  enough  from  the 
other  two  standpoints.  I  can  not  promise  you  we  will  get  to 
pumpkin  this  year;  I  can  almost  certainly  promise  you  we  can 
not,  and  so,  as  I  see  it,  we  might  say  this  is  a  golden  opportunity 
in  the  case  of  your  product,  to  get  your  ideas.  Here  you  are, 
right  together,  and  you  men  know  your  product,  and  if  we  can 
get  your  ideas  as  to  what  is  sub-standard  in  your  opinion,  that 
will  be  a  great  help  to  us  when  we  come  to  set  up  these  different 
standards. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do  by  corre 
spondence.  It  is  pretty  nearly  impossible.  We  have  tried  that 
on  other  products;  we  have  sent  our  for  samples,  had  our 
inspectors  pick  them  up  all  over  the  country,  and  their  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  get,  so  far  as  possible,  border-line  samples,  because 
those  are  the  things  which  would  be  of  most  help.  We  want  to 
have  some  sort  of  a  concept  of  what  is  fancy  canned  pumpkin, 
but  the  things  we  v/ant  to  see  most  are  those  things  which  arc 
just  above  this  line  that  we  are  going  to  draw,  in  your  opinion, 
and  just  below  the  line,  and  do  not  be  bashful  about  admitting 
that  your  product  is  sub-standard,  because  it  is  a  sub-standard 
product  that  we  want  for  this  purpose.  That  is  the  thing  that 
is  going  to  be  a  guide,  don’t  you  see,  because  it  will  give  us  a 
picture  of  those  different  factors  which  we  have,  somehow,  to 
measure. 

Now,  I  have  made  an  attempt,  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of 
existing  commercial  grades,  to  outline  a  discussion  of  the  points 
which  seemed  important  from  that  consideration.  There  may  b<^ 
other  points  that  may  occur  to  you,  and  you  can  just  inject 
them  into  the  discussion  at  any  time,  but  I  think  we  had  better 
proceed  in  a  more  or  less  orderly  fashion. 

Here  is  the  way  I  have  them  down — the  limit  or  limits  of 
consistency  for  a  standard  product.  I  said  “limit  or  limits” 
because  there  may  be  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit;  it  may  be  sub¬ 
standard  because  it  is  too  thin,  with  too  light  a  body;  maybe 
because  it  is  too  thick,  I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  you  can  not 
ever  have  it  too  thick. 

Then,  the  color  requirement  you  consider  necessary  for  a 
standard  can  of  pumpkin  under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment, 
both  the  nature  of  the  color  and  the  uniformity  of  the  color 
throughout  the  can. 

Then  perhaps  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  lower  limit 
of  texture  and  finish  for  a  standard  article,  and  the  lower  limit 
for  foreign  material,  rind,  seeds,  grit  and  so  on,  and  last  of 
all,  the  fiavor.  Of  course,  the  fiavor  is  the  thing  that  baffies 
accurate  measurement.  We  have  not  yet  found  any  way  to  set 
up  a  standard  unit  of  flavor,  and  I  am  afraid  we  never  will. 

I  am  going  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to  you  without  any  further 
contribution  on  my  part,  and  I  am  going  to  let  you  contribute, 
because  this  is  just  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  for  us  to  get  your  ideas. 

Now,  what  about  consistency?  Let’s  discuss  that.  I  take  it 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  it  so  thin  that  it  is  sub-standard. 
Is  that  correct?  I  don’t  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  measuring 
that  consistency.  It  is  pretty  much  a  homolgeneous  product. 
I  am  quite  sure  I  can  measure  it  by  some  application  of  a 
penetrometer.  I  am  quite  sure  if  we  can  get  the  consensus  of 
consumer  and  producer  opinion  on  when  it  is  too  thin,  we  can 
set  that  limit  pretty  definitely. 

Now,  w'hat  about  the  other  limit,  too  thick?  Is  there  such 
a  thing?  I  want  you  to  talk;  this  is  the  only  chance  I  will  get 
to  talk  with  you.  While  a  careful  record  is  being  made  of 
everything  you  say,  it  will  not  be  used  against  you ;  we  will  have 
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the  advantage  of  all  the  opinions  that  are  expressed.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  is  a  wonderful  help,  and  without  your  cooperation 
we  are  not  going  to  set  up  any  standards  for  canned  pumpkin 
that  will  be  worth  two  cents. 

MR.  OLNEY :  On  the  question  of  thickness,  I  do  not  know 
where  or  whether  any  men  in  the  room  have  done  any  experi¬ 
menting  in  different  consistencies  of  pumpkin  in  making  them 
into  pies  and  testing  them  as  to  flavor,  but  we  did  that  a  few 
years  ago,  and  our  conclusion  was  that  you  can  have  pumpkin 
too  thick,  at  least  on  the  variety  that  we  use.  You  can  press 
out  a  certain  percentage  of  that  moisture,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  make  a  good  pie,  but  beyond  that  we  seem  to  press  out 
something  in  the  way  of  flavoring  that  takes  away  the  pumpki’* 
taste  that  should  be  retained,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  chemical  properties  of  it,  as  to  what  takes  place  there,  but 
if  you  taste  the  pumpkin  used,  there  is  a  certain  flavor  there, 
and  if  you  squeeze  all  of  that  juice  out,  you  do  not  get  a  nice 
flavored  pie.  I  don’t  konw  what  the  consumer’s  viewpoint 
would  be,  but  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  it  too 
thick,  and  it  would  make  it  a  lot  more  expensive  to  the  consumer 
if  you  tried  to  squeeze  everything  out  you  can. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  that  out,  on  the 
score  that  wen  you  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  a  thing,  something 
is  gone.  There  certainly  is,  and  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  that  is  not  a  violation  of  the  general  terms  of  the  act. 

Then  you  bring  up  the  pie-making  ability  of  the  pumpkin. 
That  brings  a  smile  to  your  face  in  a  way,  but  after  all,  that 
is  mostly  what  pumpkin  is  for.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
possible  or  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  write  a  pie-backing 
feature  into  the  standard,  but  after  all,  the  consistency  that 
gives  the  best  pie,  it  might  be  argued,  is  the  most  desirable 
thing  from  a  consumer’s  standpoint. 

Now,  is  it  true  that  sometimes  a  light  consistency  of  canned 
pumpkin  will  make  an  excellent  pie?  How  about  that? 

MR.  OLNEY:  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  it 
too  light.  I  think  the  juice  that  we  first  press  out  is  more  or 
less  water.  As  we  press  it  further  it  gets  sweeter,  is  of  a 
different  color  and  tastes  nicer.  I  think  from  a  consumer’s 
standpoint,  if  we  have  it  too  thin,  she  does  not  get  the  pies  and 
she  can  not  get  the  flavor,  because  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  liquid  that  has  no  flavor,  and  it  reduces  the  proportion  of  solid 
material,  and  I  think  there  is  a  customary  standard  that  we 
have  all  used  for  a  standard  pumpkin,  and  anything  of  too  much 
moisture  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  industry. 

DR.  WHITE :  I  suppose  there  are  quite  strong  variety  differ¬ 
ences.  The  same  consistency  of  pumpkin  would  not  necessarily 
make  the  same  consistency  of  pie. 

MR.  OLNEY :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would. 

DR.  WHITE :  Is  there  anybody  here  from  the  Northwestern 
part  of  the  country?  I  would  like  to  get  his  ideas  on  consistency. 

MR.  CASH:  What  we  call  too  light  a  grade  or  too  thin  is 
that  which  goes  down  flat  within  thirty  minutes  after  it  is 
poured  out  of  a  can.  We  have  a  press  of  our  own  make.  We 
like  it  to  stand  in  a  pan,  after  being  taken  out  of  a  can,  and 
just  go  down  gradually  about  half  way,  and  then  let  it  stop 
there.  If  it  goes  down  about  half  way  and  stays  there  the  rest 
of  the  day,  that  is  about  the  consistency  we  want,  as  I  describe  it. 

DR.  WHITE :  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a  pumpkin 
so  heavy  it  might  be  undesirable  from  a  consumer’s  standpoint? 

MR.  CASH:  I  do;  we  have  had  some  that  way,  and  it  is 
rubbery.  We  had  a  lot  of  complaints  about  it. 

DR.  WHITE:  Then  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  desirable 
to  put  two  limits  there  and  shoot  between  them. 

I  rather  think  we  have  some  consumers  here.  I  would  like 
to  get  some  consumer  light  on  this,  from  the  ladies. 

MRS.  BESSIE  BROOKS  BRIDGES:  I  do  believe  deffinitedly 
that  it  may  be  either  too  heavy  or  too  light.  I  agree  with  the 
last  gentleman,  that  a  pumpkin  which  will  not  hold  its  shape, 
but  which  will  gradually  go  down,  is  the  best  consistency  for  a 
pie. 

DR.  WHITE:  And  you  think  if  it  went  down  too  flat,  in 
general  your  opinion  would  be  that  it  would  be  flat  in  more  than 
one  sense. 

Has  anybody  an  opinion  that  disagrees  with  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  two  limits  which  we  should  shoot  between  on 
consistency? 

MR.  F.  L.  BLUMENSHINE:  I  am  just  wondering  about 
the  heavy  consistency.  Of  course,  varieties  will  vary  in  their 
starch  content.  We  all  know  that  the  primary  object  of  press¬ 
ing  pumpkin  is  to  get  the  moisture  out  of  it,  and  we  all  know 
also  that  the  sugars,  which  are  a  great  part  of  our  flavor,  are 
soluble,  and  if  we  press  too  much  moisture  out,  we  are  losing  a 
great  deal  of  the  natural  sugar  bavor,  so  I  think  your  point  is 
well  taken,  that  possibly  it  should  not  be  too  dry. 


Again,  you  could  take  one  variety  of  pumpkin  or  squash  and 
press  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  out,  and  if  it  were  low  in 
starch  content  it  would  stay  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  form,  while 
if  it  were  high  the  starch  globules  would  absorb  the  moisture, 
so  you  are  going  to  have  a  hard  problem  to  say  when  it  is  too 
heavy. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  I  think,  as  pressing  too  much  moisture 
out  and  getting  a  more  or  less  fibrous  product. 

DR.  WHITE:  Your  idea,  as  I  get  it,  is  not  that  the  pumpkin 
is  too  thick  in  itself,  but  that  that  is  an  index  that  too  much 
has  been  pressed  out  of  it.  It  conceivably  might,  in  your 
oponion,  be  a  good  product,  even  though  very  heavy,  and  your 
idea  would  be,  under  those  circumstances,  that  there  should  not 
be  any  uppre  limit. 

MR.  BLUMENSHINE:  I  do  not  think  the  limit  should  be  set 
so  you  would  get  a  fibrous  product;  I  do  not  know  just  how  to 
describe  it — a  product  where  you  press  too  much  soluble  sugar 
out  and  have  a  fibrous  product  left. 


RICHARD  DICKINSON 


DR.  WHITE:  I  hope  that  in  this  lot  there  are  some  samples 
on  both  borders  of  that  thing,  because  it  would  be  very  instruc¬ 
tive  to  get  your  opinions  on  them,  and  as  you  open  those,  be 
sure  to  include  that  in  your  comments,  whether  or  not  it  has 
a  proper  consistency  for  your  idea  of  a  standard  pumpkin,  and  if 
not,  whether  it  is  too  high  or  too  low. 

Now,  do  you  sometimes  get  a  very  heavy  consistency  in  your 
product  without  pressing  out  any  juice? 

DR.  C.  B.  SAYRE:  That  would  depend  on  the  variety. 

DR.  WHITE:  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Are  there 
varieties  you  do  not  have  to  press  the  juice  out  of? 

DR.  SAYRE:  I  think  there  are.  In  some  of  them  the  water 
will  naturally  separate  from  the  product  itself,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  do  much  pressing. 

MR.  OLNEY:  Speaking  of  consistency,  I  see  some  packers 
are  putting  out  a  small  can  of  pumpkin  now,  even  an  eight- 
ounce  size,  and  the  consistency  of  the  contents  of  that  can  varies 
from  that  of  a  larger  can  of  the  same  pack,  which  is  necessary 
from  the  consumer’s  standpoint  in  order  that  she  may  get  an 
8-inch  pie  out  of  an  8-ounce  pumpkin  when  the  milk  is  added  to  it 

DR.  WHITE:  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  en¬ 
countered  in  other  products,  that  sometimes  the  size  of  the 
container  determines  the  grade.  We  can  not,  as  I  see  it,  do 
anything  of  that  sort  in  a  standard  for  the  class  of  canned  foods. 
That  is  one  of  the  horrible  difficulties  that  confronts  us,  and  it 
is  only  one  of  many. 

I  spoke  of  the  regional  differences,  and  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  your  dicussion  of  pumpkin.  You  have  the  regional 
differences,  the  seasonal  differences,  and  the  psychological  dif¬ 
ferences,  you  might  almost  say,  in  these  different  concepts,  yet 
somehow  we  have  to  reconcile  all  of  them,  because  we  can  set 
only  one  standard  for  one  class  of  food. 

MR.  C.  NORTON:  It  seems  the  idea  of  pressing  is  wrong. 
The  pressing  should  simply  take  out  the  surplus  water  left 
from  the  steam  in  the  wilting  process,  and  then  the  consistency 
will  be  governed  by  the  blending. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  am  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  that.  Does 
anybody  else  agree  with  Mr.  Norton  on  that?  His  idea  has 
been  expressed  by  somebody  else,  that  if  a  little  pressing  does 
a  little  good,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  whole  lot 
of  pressing  will  do  a  whole  lot  of  good,  and  the  idea  occurs  to 
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me  it  is  a  little  like  breaking  an  egg — there  is  a  rather  hard 
place  to  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  Olney,  would  it  be  possible  to  control  that  by  a  mixture? 

MR.  OLNEY:  I  think  Dr.  Sayre  has  been  doing  some  work 
on  that,  and  we  have  done  a  little  of  it  at  Indiana,  but  I  think 
in  the  Northwest  they  have  used  that  as  a  practice  more  than 
we  have,  and  I  think  it  is  coming  to  that.  I  have  seen  more 
encouragement  the  last  year  that  I  believe  it  will  be  the  practice, 
probably,  to  adopt  that  in  a  short  time.  It  would  be  a  nice  way 
of  doing  it,  providing  the  blending  gives  it  the  desired  flavor, 
but  we  have  not  done  enough  to  make  any  comments  on  it. 

DR.  WHITE:  That  brings  up  to  my  mind  a  point  I  did  not 
touch,  which  Dr.  Dunbar  covered  well  in  his  address,  and  that  is, 
if  any  practice  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Administration,  was  an  improper  practice,  such  as  a  removal 
of  valuable  constituents  which  would  be  included,  or  misbranding, 
is  still  improper  in  the  light  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment, 
on  account  of  the  saving  clause  which  provides  that  nothing 
should  be  construed  to  countenance  shipping  of  such  products 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  in  promulgating  this  standard,  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  practice  constitutes  the  removal  of  a  valu¬ 
able  constituent. 

Is  there  any  more  discussion  on  that  point,  or  anything  that 
bears  on  consistency? 

Well,  what  about  color?  I,  of  course,  can  not  say  much, 
except  perhaps  that  it  be  a  yellow  variety,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  yet  I  can’t  say  variety,  I  suppose.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  set  a  limit  of  yellow?  We  can  measure  color 
pretty  well,  I  think,  in  a  product  like  pumpkin.  I  think  by  the 
Monsell  System  or  some  other  system  that  can  be  handled. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  set  a  limit  for  what  I  might  call  the 
paleness  of  the  yellow,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  in  canned 
pumpkin  ?  I  would  like  to  hear  a  good,  free  expression  on  that, 
because  it  is  important.  It  is  taken  into  account  in  commercial 
grading  in  general,  I  believe. 

MR.  BLUMENSHINE:  That  is  quite  a  mooted  question. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  some  varieties  of  pumpkin  that  have  a 
lighter  meat  (we  are  speaking  of  both  squash  and  pumpkin) 
than  others.  Some  of  the  trade  prefers  a  deep,  golden  color; 
other  parts  of  the  trade  will  prefer  a  real  light  color.  In  the 
pumpkin  that  is  packed  for  those  two  districts  the  flavor  might 
be  equal,  and  the  pie-making  quality  might  be  equal,  but  the 
colors  are  very  far  apart.  Some  squash,  for  instance,  when 
it  is  packed,  will  have  a  very,  very,  light  color;  the  same  with 
some  varieties  of  pumpkin. 

You  are  faced  with  two  alternatives.  You  have  either  to  say 
nothing  about  color,  or  say  something  very  deflnite  about  it. 
Was  it  your  thought  that  we  ought  not  require  too  much  yellow, 
or  ought  we  not  require  any;  that  is,  have  no  color  requirement 
at  all? 

I  think  if  you  try  to  set  too  close  limits  you  get  into  trouble, 
because  some  housewives  prefer  a  real  light  color,  others  prefer 
the  dark.  I  think  the  samples  up  there  are  very  illustrative. 

I  think  possibly  the  green  color  in  the  one  squash  might  prove 
generally  very  objectionable  from  a  housewife’s  standpoint.  I 
can  imagine  her  poening  a  can  of  that;  she  would  not  think  it 
was  squash  or  pumpkin  at  all. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  I  think,  as  has  been  said,  the  question  of 
color  may  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  variety  of  pumpkin  or 
squash.  For  instance,  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  Northwest 
Golden  Delicious  has  a  very  light  color,  and  that  has  a  very 
high  percentage  of  starch.  I  do  not  know  that  that  relation 
will  hold  with  squash  and  pumpkin  generally.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  natural  colors;  there  is  another  question  that  comes 
in  there,  however.  If  the  can  is  not  well  fllled,  there  is  a 
brownish  discoloration  in  the  top.  If  the  process  is  very  severe, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  can  are  darker. 

Now,  the  question  comes,  can  you  in  the  Monsell  System 
distinguis  bhetween  the  yellow  of  the  pumpkin  and  the  brownish 
color  that  is  formed  by  over-processing? 

DR.  WHITE:  I  rather  think  we  can,  yet  I  hate  to  hazard 
on  opinion  off-hand.  You  split  the  thing  into  three  components 
there. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  That  might  be  well  worth  looking  into. 

MR.  NORTON:  It  would  seem  that  trying  to  define  the  color 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  us  to  do  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  from  different  sections.  How  would  it  be  to  say  that 
color  be  defined  as  “good  for  type?’’ 

DR.  WHITE:  We  have  said  in  some  cases  that  the  color 
should  be  “of  normal  color.” 

MR.  NORTON:  That  is  going  to  change  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  think  that  could  be  handled.  Well,  you  are 
tal-.lng  about  the  value  of  the  color,  the  nature  of  the  color, 


the  uniformity  of  the  color.  I  assume  the  color  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  product.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  score 
cards  where  the  term  “fleckiness”  was  used,  and  I  found  it 
meant  streaks  of  color. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  And,  of  course,  bits  of  green  i-ind.  That 
would  not  be  considered  good  material. 

MR.  BLUMENSHINE:  Color  is  mostly  uniform,  because  you 
have  a  mixed  up  product.  If  you  had  light  and  dark  meat  in  it 
it  would  be  so  mixed  up  you  would  not  have  two  different  shades. 

MR.  OLNEY :  I  think  you  are  getting  into  dangerous 
ground  if  you  get  too  technical  on  the  color  question.  I  think 
the  elements  of  the  weather  have  too  much  to  do  with  it,  and 
if  it  is  grown  in  a  State  where  they  do  not  have  a  long  season, 
and  have  very  little  sunshine,  the  color  will  not  penetrate  as 
deeply  into  the  pumpkin  as  it  would  in  a  section  where  they 
have  a  longer  growing  season,  and  they  should  not  be  penalized 
on  that  account,  because  I  assume  it  does  not  hurt  the  flavor  of 
the  pie,  and  when  it  is  all  made  into  pie  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  tell  the  difference  anyway,  so  I  think  it  is  rather  a  point 
that  should  not  be  stressed  too  much. 

DR.  WHITE:  Nobody  has  demonstrated  the  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  vitamins  and  the  color  of  pumpkin. 

Then  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  should 
specify  that  the  color  be  normal  and  uniform,  and,  of  course, 
provide  for  discoloration. 

All  right;  now  we  have  texture  and  finish.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  having  too  fine  a  finish. 

MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  there  is.  I  put  some  pumpkin  through  a 
viscolizer  and  it  came  out  just  like  butter,  and  it  was  entirely 
objectionable.  There  is  a  limit  that  way. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  did  not  think  about  the  viscolizer;  they  vis- 
colize  everything  nowadays.  That  is  very  interesting. 

MR.  OLNEY:  I  don’t  think  you  have  to  put  it  through  a 
viscolizer. 

MR.  SMITH:  Some  varieties  have  a  very  perceptible  grain, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  desired. 
That  is  one  of  our  troubles  too. 

DR.  WHITE:  There  is  a  fine  rock  ahead,  I  can  see  that. 
You  men  of  the  National  Canners’  Laboratory,  have  you  any 
ideas  on  methods  of  measuring  that,  microscopic  or  otherwise? 

MR.  SMITH:  It  can  be  done,  of  course,  by  levigation.  You 
could  separate  out  the  proportion  of  large  particles.  I  have 
seen  pumpkin  put  through  only  one  cyclone,  and  it  had  a  very 
disagreeable  finish,  it  was  decidedly  coarse,  but  the  packer  was 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  can 
pumpkin.  That  would  be  easy  to  work  out,  and,  by  using  a 
screen  I  think  you  could  form  a  standard  by  saying  that  not 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  should  be  left  on  a  certain  size 
screen. 

MISS  ATWATER:  Some  women  say  when  it  is  too  smooth 
it  tastes  like  butter  on  the  tongue,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  want  hunks.  It  is  much  more  popular  with  the  average 
housewife,  and  the  average  housewife  likes  better,  a  medium 
that  will  mould  a  little  but  will  not  stand  up  and  cut  like  cheese. 

MISS  BARBARA:  My  experience  is  the  same  as  Miss  At¬ 
water’s;  housewives  like  a  certain  amount  of  grain. 

DR.  WHITE:  You  anticipated  my  request  by  one  split  second. 

I  was  going  to  get  the  consumer’s  viewpoint  right  off. 

You  ladies  think,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  product  is  too  coarse  to  be  considered  a  standard  article, 
but  the  limit  ought  to  be  set  with  caution;  that  is,  a  small 
amount  of  grain  is  necessary.  Would  that  be  objectionable  from 
a  consumer’s  standpoint?  That  is,  until  it  got  pretty  coarse? 

Do  you  want  to  talk  in  terms  of  C.  G.  S.  units,  any  of  you? 
Those  things  are  a  great  help,  because  quite  a  little  means  one 
thing  to  a  man,  and  something  entirely  different  to  another. 

MRS.  ANNE  PIERCE:  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  they  do 
not  want  it  too  watery  nor  too  thick.  It  does  not  want  to  be 
slick,  and  it  does  not  want  to  bei  so  coarse  you  can’t  mix  it. 
Just  ordinary  common  sense,  I  think,  will  give  you  the  golden 
medium. 

DR.  WHITE:  You  would  not  want  to  say  it  should  be  like 
unto  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  or  something  smaller.  I  would  like 
to  get  some  idea,  but  I  expect  we  will  get  that. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  any  cans  here  of  border-line  texture 
that  anybody  knows  anything  about. 

MR.  SMITH:  I  do  not  think  we  know  anything  about  them. 
We  have  to  take  those  as  being  the  best  we  could  get  represent¬ 
ing  above  and  below  the  line,  and  I  will  be  very  much  surprised 
if  we  do  not  get  considerable  variation. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  guess  we  have  gotten  about  as  far  as  we  can 
on  that.  Both  the  consumers  and  the  canners  are  in  agreement 
that  a  product  can  be  too  slick,  or  it  can  be  too  coarse.  We  now 
have  to  define  those  two,  and  if  we  can,  we  are  aU  right. 
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Now,  I  have  enumerated  some  foregin  material  here.  There 
may  be  other  foreign  material  that  gets  in;  some  of  it  is  more 
foreign  than  others.  Part  of  it  comes  from  the  pumpkin,  part 
does  not.  Rind,  seeds,  grit  gets  in;  does  the  fibre  ever  get  in, 
or  is  it  pretty  well  threshed  out  so  you  do  not  know  it  is  there? 
DR.  BIGELOW :  It  is  taken  out  by  the  screen  pretty  well. 
DR.  WHITE:  But  if  it  did  come  in  it  would  be  an  undesir¬ 
able  thing. 

MR.  BLUMENSHINE:  I  have  seen  pumpkin  packed  com¬ 
mercially  that  had  a  great  deal  of  fibre  in  it,  and  personally, 

I  should  think  it  would  be  very  objectionable. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  some  pumpkin  that 
had  just  been  put  through  one  cyclone.  I  should  expect  fibre  in 
that. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  On  the  other  hand,  you  remember  a  year 
ago  in  this  section  we  had  a  representative  from  a  large  pie 
baking  ccncern  here  in  Chicago,  and  he  refused  to  use  canned 
pumpkin;  he  said  his  firm  refused  to  use  canned  pumpkin  because 
the  fibre  had  been  taken  out. 

DR.  WHITE:  It  is  quite  difficult  to  find  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator.  Things  are  easier  to  state  than  they  are  to  do. 

Well,  I  expect  that  this  foreign  material  measurement,  once 
we  get  a  consensus  of  opinion,  if  there  is  any,  on  fibre,  and 
these  other  things — of  course,  there  won’t  be  much  disagree¬ 
ment  on  rind  or  seeds  or  grit.  I  do  not  think  any  baker  under 
the  sun  would  want  them,  and  I  think  it  will  be  fairly  easy  to 
set  those  limits. 

It  might  not  be  desirable  to  say  no  rind  at  all,  because  as  I 
understand,  the  fleckiness  is  really  rind.  That  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  what  Dr.  Dunbar  said,  that  concrete  things  were 
much  better  than  vague  adjectives. 

DR.  SAYRE:  The  only  reason  the  canner  does  not  use  the 
green  variety  for  canning  is  because  he  can  not  get  all  the 
rind  out.  That  is  why  he  always  uses  the  yellow  variety. 

MR.  OLNEY :  Do  you  suppose  you  could  limit  the  size  of 
the  screen?  We  have  experimented  with  a  few  cans,  and  we 
have  found  it  could  be  too  coarse.  Could  a  limit  be  made  as 
to  a  certain  size  screen,  beyond  which  would  be  more  or  less 
of  a  sub-standard? 

DR.  WHITE:  I  hope  so. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  The  point  is  that  too  much  cycloning 
takes  out  all  of  the  rind,  and  you  need  to  have  some  of  that. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  see  a  necessity  for  our  not  being  too  rigid 
in  our  requirements.  I  hope  we  will  get  something  that  is 
just  right.  That  is  the  beauty  of  the  border-line  goods. 

Is  there  any  more  discussion  on  extraneous  material  or  foreign 
material,  as  we  call  it? 

Flavor,  as  I  said,  is  one  thing  you  can  not  measure.  We  have 
said  we  are  not  going  farther  than  to  say  the  flavor  should  be 
normal.  Does  anybody  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  further 
than  that?  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Of 
course,  among  experts  you  have  those  adjectives  which  have  a 
definite  meaning  to  them  because  they  work  together.  You 
have  fine,  good,  fair  and  poor,  but  those  do  not  mean  much  when 
you  put  them  into  a  legal  standard.  When  you  come  into  court 
it  is  just  like  having  a  bunch  of  alienists;  whoever  can  hire  the 
most  is  liable  to  win  the  case.  It  is  the  preponderance  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  counts  when  you  get  a  disagreement  of  opinion,  and 
the  layman  does  not  know  how  expert  an  expert  is.  They  all 
look  alike  to  a  jury. 

Now,  is  there  any  other  factor  that  we  have  left  out?  As 
your  Chairman  said,  I  have  to  go  over  and  talk  to  the  String 
Bean  Section  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  before 
you  have  had  a  good,  full  expression  of  opinion.  It  has  been 
a  very  good  discussion,  and  a  lot  of  helpful  material  has  been 
presented  here.  If  there  isn’t  anything  else,  I  will  thank  you 
for  your  attention. 

DR.  BIGELOW :  Dr.  White,  will  you  come  back  after  tfie 
String  Bean  Section,  when  we  operi  these  samples? 

DR.  SAYRE:  Would  starch  content  be  an  index  of  con¬ 
sistency  ? 

DR.  WHITE:  It  is  all  tangled  up  with  your  starch  content; 
isn’t  that  the  trouble? 

CHAIRMAN  DICKINSON:  Dr.  White,  we  certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  your  assistance. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  certainly  appreciate  the  assistance  of  the 
section. 

CHAIRMAN  DICKINSON:  If  possible.  Dr.  White  is  going  to 
be  back  during  the  cutting  of  the  samples,  which  we  will  open  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting. 

The  next  thing,  I  wish  to  appoint  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  the  officers  for  next  year.  The  Nominating  Co7.nmittee  will 
be  Mr.  F.  L.  Blumenshine,  Mr.  Fred  Tesch  and  Mr.  Goodale. 


They  will  retire  and  meet  for  the  nomination  of  the  officers,  and 
report  back  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Blumenshine  will  be  the 
Chairman,  and  he  has  a  list  of  the  members. 

I  know  you  gentlemen  have  all  been  quite  interested  in  this 
law,  and  Dr.  White  talked  to  you  concerning  the  various  phases 
of  the  law.  I  am  sure  we  have  various  other  items  of  equal 
importance  to  us.  The  next  will  be  for  canners,  principally, 
althougli  I  am  sure  our  visitors  will  be  equally  interested  in 
the  canners’  problems. 

I  wish  to  introduce  Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre,  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York,  who  will  talk  to 
us  on  the  work  he  has  been  doing  the  last  two  years. 

Relation  of  the  Variety  of  Pumpkin  and 
Squash  to  Starch  Content,  Consistency 
OF  THE  Canned  Product,  and  Yield 

By  C.  B.  Sayre, 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


At  the  request  of  the  Association  of  New  York  Stale 
Canners  and  the  National  Canners  Association,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  undertaken  at  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  to  determine  the  relation  between 
the  raw  product  and  quality  and  consistency  of  canned  pumpkin 
and  squash.  More  specifically,  the  object  was  to  determine  if  a 
canned  product  of  thicker  consistency  such  as  that  produced  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  could  also  be  produced  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  starch  is  used  for  thickening.  It  is 
also  known  that  canned  pumpkin  and  squash  from  the  North¬ 
west  is  high  in  starch.  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  laboratory  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  the  starch  in  canned  pumpkin  and  squash  from  the 
Northwest  was  not  added  starch,  but  that  the  high  starch  con¬ 
tent  was  due  to  high  content  of  natural  starch  contained  in 
the  cells  of  the  pumpkin.  In  other  words,  the  raw  product  was 
high  in  starch  and  resulted  in  higher  starch  content  and  thicker 
consistency  of  the  canned  product. 

Our  problem  then  was  to  determine  if  the  high  starch  and 
low  moisture  in  the  raw  product  was  due  to  some  peculiarities 
of  soil  or  climate  of  the  Northwest,  or  if  it  was  due  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  varieties  used.  To  answer  this  question  we  grew  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  during  the  summer  of  1930,  fourteen  different 
varieties  of  pumpkin  and  squash.  In  addition  we  grew  two 
strains  of  each  of  four  varieties.  In  each  case  one  strain  was 
from  eastern  grown  seed  and  the  other  strain  was  from  seed 
grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  thus  had  18  varieties  and 
strains  of  pumpkin  and  squash  that  were  used  in  this  compari¬ 
son.  Five  of  these  varieties  were  squashes  namely:  Golden 
Hubbard,  Boston  Marrow,  Warren,  Golden  Delicious,  and  Green 
Delicious.  The  last  named  is  not  suitable  for  canning  on  account 
of  its  green  rind,  but  was  used  in  this  investigation  of  starch 
content.  Thirteen  of  the  varieties  and  strains  were  true 
pumpkins. 

These  varieties  were  grown  on  a  field  scale  and  were  canned 
under  commercial  conditions  at  the  factory  of  the  Geneva  Pre¬ 
serving  Company.  The  practical  value  and  application  of  this 
experiment  was  made  possible  only  through  the  most  generous 
cooperation  of  the  Geneva  Preserving  Company  and  the  Re- 
.search  Division  of  the  American  Can  Company,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  them.  The  Geneva 
Preserving  Company  permitted  us  to  use  their  factory  for 
canning  all  of  these  varieties.  The  processing  was  handled 
throughout  by  Mr.  Perry  Wilson  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Blair 
and  Mr.  Douthitt  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  American  Car 
Company.  They  carefully  kept  all  the  processing  records  and 
maintained  uniform  processing  for  all  varieties  so  that  any 
variations  in  the  canned  product  are  due  to  differences  between 
varieties. 

A  small  experimental  lot  (about  60  pounds)  of  each  variety 
was  first  canned  without  any  draining  or  squeezing  to  determine 
first  the  relative  dryness  of  the  canned  product  of  the  different 
varieties.  Five  hundred  1-pound  lots  of  each  variety  then  were 
canned  in  the  usual  commercial  method  during  which  they 
passed  between  squeezing  belts.  The  amount  of  drainage  in  each 
lot  was  determined  and  samples  were  taken  of  the  drainage 
water  for  analysis. 

Examination  of  the  canned  samples  will  at  once  convince  you 
that  the  consistency  varies  tremendously  between  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  varieties  produce  an  exceedingly  watery  or  sloppy 
pack.  Other  varieties  produce  a  medium  consistency,  but  a 
few  produce  an  exceedingly  thick  consistency.  In  fact,  some 
varieties  produce  such  a  firm,  thick  consistency  than  when 
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dumped  out  of  the  can  the  product  retains  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  can  and  is  so  firm  it  can  be  sliced  like  a  cheese. 

One  of  the  varieties  producing  a  particularly  firm  canned 
product  is  the  Golden  Delicious,  and  this  variety  is  grown  in 
the  Northwest  where  canned  pumpkin  and  squash  of  particularly 
thick  consistency  is  produced.  In  other  words  it  is  the  variety 
grown  rather  than  any  differences  in  soil  or  climate  that 
accounts  for  the  thicker  consistency  of  the  canned  pumpkin  and 
squash  from  the  Northwest.  By  growing  this  same  variety  a 
similarly  firm  consistency  can  be  produced  in  New  York  State. 

You  may  wonder,  since  the  Golden  Delicious  variety  is  such 
an  important  factor,  why  it  is  that  the  variety  is  not  more 
generally  grown.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  this  variety 
was  developed  and  introduced  by  a  comparatively  small  but 
high-grade  seed  firm  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Gill  Bros.  Seed 
Company.  They  were  originally  market  gardeners  and  their 
business  is  primarily  a  retail  trade  particularly  with  market 
gardeners.  Although  this  firm  has  introduced  varieties  of 
other  vegetables  such  as  Gill’s  Early  Market  corn,  which  was 
promptly  taken  up  and  widely  disseminated  by  other  seedsmen, 
the  seed  trade  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  a  good  thing 
in  this  Golden  Delicious  squash.  Gill  Brothers  was  the  only 
seed  company  listing  this  variety  in  1930.  The  variety  was 
introduced  by  them  in  1926  and  apparently  had  been  given  to 
some  canners  for  trial  before  it  was  introduced,  because  the 
first  time  it  was  listed  in  their  catalogue  they  state,  “On  account 
of  its  high  quality  and  attractive  color  it  has  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion  with  canners  and  those  who  tested  it  claim  it  has  the 
highest  starch  content  of  any  variety  they  have  tried.” 

One  precaution  should  be  noted  here.  Golden  Delicious  alone 
produces  such  a  firm  cooked  product  that  it  cannot  be  readily 
pumped  through  a  filling  machine.  Likewise  the  product  is 
more  firm  than  desired  by  the  housewife  or  pie  maker.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  more  watery  variety  such  as  Connecticut  Field,  if 
pumpkin  is  desired,  or  Boston  Marrow,  if  squash  is  desired, 
should  be  mixed  with  the  Golden  Delicious  during  the  cooking 
process.  The  resulting  blend  will  then  have  the  desired  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  can. 

Having  determined  that  differences  in  consistency  of  the 
canned  product  are  due  to  differences  between  varieties,  the 
raw  product  as  well  as  the  canned  product  was  then  studied 
to  determine  what  differences  in  chemical  composition  occurred 
in  different  varieties. 

As  stated  before,  it  is  known  that  Golden  Delicious  has  a  very 
high  starch  content.  It  is  also  known  that  certain  so-called 
“dry”  varieties,  such  as  Golden  Hubbard  and  Golden  Delicious, 
are  correctly  termed  “dry”  because  they  actually  contain  less 
moisture  than  some  other  varieties.  Thicker  consistency  of 
the  canned  product  might  be  caused  by  a  higher  starch  content 
or  by  a  higher  total  solids  or  insoluble  solids  content  of  the  raw 
product.  To  answer  this  question  chemical  analyses  of  the  raw 
product  and  canned  product  of  each  variety  were  made  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Green  of  the  Chemistry  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  Green’s  analyses  show  that,  in  general,  there  is  a  close 
correlation  between  total  solids,  insoluble  solids  and  starch.  In 
other  words,  the  “dry”  varieties  are  high  in  starch  and  also  high 
in  other  insoluble  solids.  This  brings  up  a  new  and  important 
factor  in  evaluating  varieties.  It  appears  from  his  data  that 
not  only  starch  but  also  the  percentage  of  other  insoluble  solids 
in  the  variety  are  the  principal  factors  affecting  consistency  of 
the  canned  product. 

Tabulation  of  the  data  on  yield  shows  that  there  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  variation  in  the  number  of  cans  obtained  per  ton  of  raw 
product,  some  varieties  returning  less  than  one-third  as  many 
cans  per  ton  as  other  varieties.  Of  course  this  could  easily  be 
due  to  a  more  watery  pack  in  the  one  yielding  a  large  number 
of  cans.  But  the  significant  thing  is  that  the  two  varieties  which 
rank  first  and  second  in  number  of  cans  per  ton  (that  is,  the 
Golden  Delicious  and  Golden  Hubbard)  also  produced  the  most 
solid  packs.  In  other  words,  there  was  less  water  in  the  cans 
of  these  varieties  as  shown  by  the  analyses  for  moisture  con¬ 
tent.  Likewise  the  low  penetrometer  readings  show  the  greater 
firmness  of  these  packs.  Yet  these  varieties  produced  the  most 
cans  per  ton.  This  shows  that  in  comparing  the  value  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  for  canning  the  starch  content  and  the  total  solids 
or  “dryness”  of  the  variety  determine  the  number  of  cans  it 
will  fill.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  comparing  Connect’- 
cut  Field  pumpkin  and  Golden  Delicious  squash.  Connecticut 
Field  produced  over  twice  as  many  tons  per  acre  but  less  than 
half  as  many  cans  per  ton.  Consequently,  in  cans  per  acre 
the  Golden  Delicious  outyielded  Connecticut  Field  by  almost 
24  per  cent.  This  difference  is  even  greater  when  you  consider 
that  Connecticut  Field  produced  a  watery  pack,  whereas  Golden 
Delicious  produced  such  a  firm  pack  that  it  should  be  thinned 
by  blending  with  another  variety. 


Some  canners  tried  Golden  Delicious  in  a  small  way  but  gave 
it  up  because  it  produced  less  tons  per  acre  than  the  “wet” 
varieties  like  Connecticut  Field.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Connecticut  Field  is  92.45  per  cent  water,  while  Golden 
Delicious  is  only  85.63  per  cent  water.  A  few  who  tried  Golden 
Delicious  gave  it  up  because  it  was  too  stiff  in  consistency  to 
force  through  the  filling  machine. 

Comparing  the  varieties  on  the  basis  of  the  yields  and  analyses 
given  in  the  tabulation,  it  can  be  seen  than  Connecticut  Field 
with  a  yield  of  15.62  tons  per  acre  produced  1.18  tons  of  total 
solids,  of  which  0.19  ton  was  starch.  Golden  Delicious  with  a 
yield  of  7.55  tons  per  acre  produced  1.08  tons  of  total  solids,  of 
which  0.38  ton  was  starch  or  twice  as  much  starch. 

Comparing  Golden  Hubbard  and  Kentucky  Field  varieties 
shows  again  the  great  importance  of  high  starch  content  and 
dryness  of  a  variety  in  determining  the  number  of  cans  obtained 
per  ton.  Golden  Hubbard  produced  862  cans  per  ton  of  raw 
product  while  Kentucky  Field  produced  624  cans.  Moreover, 
the  Golden  Hubbard  produced  the  stiflFest  consistency  and  dryest 
pack  of  all  the  varieties.  The  moisture  content  of  the  canned 
product  was  only  83.7  per  cent  and  the  penetrometer  was  able 
to  penetrate  only  12.5  mm.  Kentucky  Field  produced  a  very 
satisfactory  consistency  with  a  moisture  content  of  90.8  per 
cent  and  a  penetrometer  reading  of  20  mm. 

Variations  between  strains  of  the  same  variety  show  again 
the  importance  of  high  starch  content  in  determining  the  number 
of  cans  per  ton.  Robinson’s  strain  of  Boston  Marrow  was  true 
to  type  and  very  uniform  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  but  yielded 
only  8.07  tons  per  acre.  Gill’s  strain  of  Boston  Marrow  had 
evidently  been  selected  primarily  for  size  without  regard  to 
trueness  to  type.  In  this  strain  the  specimens  were  larger  but 
varied  greatly  in  shape  and  color  and  size.  This  strain  pro¬ 
duced  9.4  tons  per  acre  or  over  a  ton  more  than  Robinson’s 
strain.  But  Robinson’s  strain  produced  almost  a  thousand 
more  cans  per  acre,  and  of  thicker  consistency  (penetrometer 
20.6)  than  Gill’s  strain  (penetrometer  23.9).  The  gain  in  cans 
per  ton  was  again  due  to  higher  starch  content.  Robinson’s 
strain  had  0.72  per  cent  starch  and  Gill’s  strain  had  only  0.21 
per  cent  starch.  Boston  Marrow  had  the  lowest  starch  content 
of  any  variety  tested.  Apparently  the  percentage  of  other 
solids  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  starch  in  the  raw  product  are 
the  principal  factors  affecting  the  number  of  cans  per  ton,  and 
therefore  the  value  of  a  variety  for  canning. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  starch  and  of  insoluble  solids  in  the  raw  product  as 
related  to  yield  of  canned  product  of  satisfactory  consistency 
is  found  in  comparing  the  returns  from  the  two  strains  of 
Large  Cheese.  The  “new”  strain  with  1.6  per  cent  starch  and 
7.95  per  cent  solids  produced  554  cans  per  ton.  The  “old” 
strain  of  this  same  variety  and  of  the  same  outward  appearance 
had  3.37  per  cent  starch  and  11.4  per  cent  total  solids  and  yielded 
816  cans  per  ton  or  an  increase  of  47  per  cent. 

When  you  consider  that  solids  and  starch  are  the  important 
factors  in  producing  a  product  of  good  consistency  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  “dry”  varieties  are  the  most  valuable  for 
canning. 

From  this  experiment  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  of 
great  practical  value  to  a  canner. 

First,  by  blending  a  “dry”  variety  with  a  variety  low  in 
insoluble  solids  and  starch  the  consistency  of  the  “dry”  one  is 
properly  thinned  by  the  excess  moisture  in  the  wet  variety,  and 
no  drainage  is  necessary.  This  gives  the  maximum  number  of 
cans  per  ton  of  each  variety  and  a  canned  product  of  fine  flavor 
and  desirable  consistency.  The  drainage  water  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  soluble  solids  principally  sugars.  Consequently 
the  flavor  of  the  canned  product  is  greatly  improved  if  the 
soluble  solids  are  retained. 

Another  conclusion  of  practical  importance  to  the  canner  is 
that,  even  with  squeezing,  varieties,  which  are  low  in  insoluble 
solids  and  low  in  starch,  will  still  give  a  thin  consistency.  For 
example,  the  Connecticut  Field  variety,  even  after  squeezing 
had  a  moisture  content  of  93  per  cent  which  is,  of  course,  a 
sloppy  pack.  (Above  90  per  cent  moisture  gives  a  watery 
separation  when  poured  from  *he  can.)  Yet  the  drainage  water 
from  this  variety,  lost  in  squeezing  contained  6.4  per  cent  solids 
and  there  was  only  7.0  per  cent  solids  in  the  can.  Likewise 
Gill’s  Boston  Marrow,  even  after  squeezing,  produced  a  sloppy 
pack  containing  91.6  per  cent  moisture.  The  drainage  water 
from  this  variety  contained  5.1  per  cent  solids  as  compared  with 
only  8.4  per  cent  solids  in  the  can.  In  the  can  were  the  insoluble 
solids  principally  starch  and  crude  fiber,  and  some  of  the  soluble 
solids.  In  the  drainage  water  was  a  good  part  of  the  soluble 
solids,  principally  sugars,  and  some  insoluble  material. 

The  raw  product,  that  is  the  variety  used,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  determining  the  quality  and  consistency  of  the 
canned  product. 
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A  bulletin  giving  yields  and  returns  and  detailed  chemical 
analyses  of  the  different  varieties  is  being  prepared  and  will 
be  available  upon  request  to  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


In  Raw  Product 


Variety 

Starch 

Total 

Insol. 

Moisture  Pene- 

Solids 

Solids 

in  Can  trometer 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Pumpkins — 

Conn.  Field  Gill.., 

,.  1.25 

7.55 

3.5 

93.0 

23. 

Orange  Winter 

Luxury  . 

.  1.55 

9.95 

4.05 

90.2 

21.1 

Winter  Luxury . 

,.  1.84 

11.3 

5.21 

89.2 

18.5 

Small  Sugar . 

.  1.54 

11.65 

5.83 

87.8 

17.5 

Kentucky  Field... 
Large  Cheese 

.  1.73 

7.32 

3.59 

90.8 

20. 

(New  Strain)... 

.  1.60 

7.95 

3.91 

89.6 

18. 

Calhoun  . 

Large  Cheese 

.  1.78 

9.46 

4.65 

90.6 

20. 

(Old  Strain).... 

..  3.37 

11.40 

6.38 

89.8 

19.3 

Golden  Oblong . 

,.  2.19 

12.2 

6.35 

89.6 

18.6 

Ohio  Cheese . 

,.  3.38 

11.41 

6.69 

91.6 

23.1 

Warren  . 

Boston  Marrow 

.  3.06 

11.95 

6.73 

88.7 

19.5 

(Gill)  . 

Squash — 

Boston  Marrow 

..  0.21 

11.72 

2.60 

91.6 

23.9 

(Robinson)  .... 

0.72 

11.96 

4.12 

89.1 

20.6 

Golden  Delicious... 

..  5.11 

14.37 

9.21 

85.9 

15.7 

Delicious  . 

..  9.00 

22.58 

16.75 

Golden  Hubbard.. 

..11.25 

21.78 

18.34 

83.7 

12.5 

Cans 

Tons 

Cans 

Solids  in 

per  Ton  per  Acre  per  Acre 

Drainage 

Per  Cent 

Pumpkins — 

Conn.  Field  Gill. 

529 

15.62 

8278 

6.4 

Orange  Winter  Luxury.... 

789 

8.82 

7755 

4.9 

Winter  Luxury... 

672 

8.42 

5665 

5.7 

Small  Sugar . 

594 

7.75 

4603 

6.0 

Kentucky  Field... 

624 

7.6 

4742 

4.5 

Large  Cheese  (New 

Strain)  . 

554 

7.32 

4060 

4.8 

Calhoun  . 

745 

6.8 

5066 

Large  Cheese  (Old 

Strain)  . 

816 

6.72 

5483 

4.1 

Golden  Oblong . 

541 

4.8 

2676 

5.6 

Ohio  Cheese . 

604 

3.32 

2005 

4.3 

Squash — 

Boston  Marrow 

(Gill).... 

431 

9.4 

4051 

5.1 

Warren  . 

Boston  Marrow 

724 

9.12 

7606 

7.5 

(Robinson)  . 

620 

8.07 

5006 

5.6 

Golden  Delicious. 

1320 

7.55 

9966 

6.4 

Golden  Hubbard. 

862 

5.28 

4547 

CHAIRMAN*  DICKINSON:  Are  there  any  question  you 
would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Sayre? 

Of  course,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  the  canner  has  is 
getting  the  goods  from  the  factory  to  the  wholesale  grocer  and 
to  the  consumer.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  in  these  days 
to  tell  the  consumer  what  we  have  and  to  get  her  to  use  more 
of  it. 

We  are  quite  fortunate  today  in  having  someone  with  us  to 
give  us  the  consumer’s  attitude,  and  we  will  next  hear  from  Mrs. 
Bessie  Brooks  West,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
Mrs.  West.  (Applause.) 

Canned  Pumpkin  from  the  Standpoint  of 
THE  Institutional  Buyer 

By  Bessie  Brooks  We.st 
Head  of  Institutional  Economics, 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  two  types  of  purchasers 
through  whose  choices  your  product  will  be  purveyed  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  Mr.  Average  Citizen,  whose  appe¬ 
tite  is  responsible  for  the  millions  of  pumpkin  pies  baked 
weekly? 

The  first  type  of  purchaser  is  the  housewife,  who  shops  for 
the  twenty-three  million  families  that  make  up  these  United 
States.  The  second  type  is  the  institutional  buyer  through 
whose  efforts  food  is  supplied  to  those  persons  who  are  not 
included  in  family  groups  in  their  daily  living,  as  college  stu¬ 
dents,  young  unmarried  persons  in  business,  and  also  those 
meml^rs  of  families  who  must  take  some  of  their  meals  away 


from  home.  There  are  marked  differences  in  the  way  these 
two  buyers  approach  their  problem  of  selection  and  in  the  de¬ 
mands  they  make  of  the  producer. 

The  housewife  as  a  buyer  is  not  a  specialized  agent.  Her 
many  other  important  activities  in  and  outside  of  the  home 
necessarily  limit  the  time  she  may  devote  to  purchasing.  The 
institutional  buyer,  and  by  this  term  we  mean  anyone  who  bu>s 
food  in  quantities,  is  a  specialized  agent.  He  or  she  recognizes 
that  efficiency  and  economy  of  an  institution  center  around  good 
purchasing.  The  well  known  axiom  of  the  restaurant  world 
that  a  pat  of  butter  may  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
business  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  manager  of  such  an 
institution.  If  the  pat  of  butter  is  too  small  or  of  poor  quality, 
customers  are  lost,  if  it  is  too  large  the  profits  are  reduced.  We 
disagree  with  the  buyer  for  a  large  hospital  who  in  a  recent 
article  says  there  is  vast  difference  between  commercial  buying 
and  buying  for  a  hospital  in  that  the  commercial  buyer  must 
consider  profit  first  and  quality  moves  into  second  place.  Serv¬ 
ing  good  food  to  any  group  of  people  is  a  real  service  and  the 
business  which  overlooks  this  and  strives  only  for  profit  is  head'id 
for  failure.  In  successful  food  purchasing,  quality  must  come 
before  cost  for,  as  we  are  told,  quality  is  remembered  long  after 
price  is  forgotten.  In  terms  of  canned  foods  this  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  buyer  should  always,  or  perhaps 
in  some  situations,  ever,  purchase  the  fancy  or  choice  grades, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  successful  buyer  must  determine  defi¬ 
nite  standards  for  the  product  to  be  purchased  and  buy  the  best 
that  is  obtainable  at  the  price  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

Our  problem  then,  this  morning,  is  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  value  of  the  institutional  business  to  the  producer  and  to 
tell  you  in  as  definite  a  way  as  possible  what  the  buyers  of  so 
large  a  part  of  your  product  wish  to  find  when  they  open  a  can 
of  pumpkin.  The  cost  will  not  be  discussed  for  we  are  agreed 
at  the  beginning  that  a  poor  grade  of  pumpkin  is  expensive  at 
any  price  and  a  desirable  product  is  well  worth  the  necessary 
expenditure. 

The  housewife  is  usually  pictured  as  the  largest  purchaser 
of  foods,  but  are  the  women  who  buy  for  their  families  the 
heaviest  buyers  of  canned  pumpkin?  We  believe  not.  Pumpkin 
is  served  as  pumpkin  pie  which  may  or  may  not  be  made  at 
home.  In  other  words,  of  the  home  consumption  of  pumpkin,  a 
large  part  may  be  selected  by  an  institutional  buyer  as  pumpkin 
and  bought  by  the  home  maker  as  pie.  Further,  increasing  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  the  meals  eaten  away  from  home. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  of  Restaurant  Management,  estimates  the  number 
of  meals  served  in  restaurants,  cafes,  hotels,  and  similar  com¬ 
mercial  eating  places  to  be  approximately  fifteen  billion  annual¬ 
ly,  with  an  expectant  increase  of  close  to  ten  per  cent  a  year. 
To  make  this  institutional  family  complete  we  must  add  the 
guests  of  ail  state  institutions,  hospitals  of  all  types,  industrial 
cafeterias,  college  dormitories  and  cafeterias,  school  lunch 
rooms,  and  the  innumerable  shops  selling  food  to  the  hurrying 
crowds.  Here,  too,  we  must  list  the  purchasing  agents  for 
bakeries  and  delicatessens  among  the  large  quantity  buyers  for 
they  prepare  and  sell  quantities  of  pumpkin  pies  to  the  house¬ 
wives.  Pumpkin,  in  all  of  these  places,  is  no  longer  a  seasonal 
food  but  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  sellers  almost  every  month 
in  the  year.  The  total  amount  of  canned  pumpkin  bought  by 
the  specialized  agents  for  this  large  group  of  consumers  with¬ 
out  doubt  far  exceeds  in  quantity  that  bought  by  the  home¬ 
maker. 

You  have  been  told  that  “the  housewife  wants  a  pumpkin  of 
a  good  yellow  color;  not  dark  and  not  too  light,  stiff  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  run  when  it  is  turned  out  of  the  can  but  not  so 
stiff  that  it  will  not  blend  with  other  ingredients;  it  should  have 
a  characteristic  flavor  and  not  too  smooth  or  too  granular.” 
What  does  the  institutional  buyer  desire? 

Because  I  felt  inadequate  to  speak  for  a  group  of  buyers  who 
should  in  such  a  large  measure  determine  the  standards  of  your 
product,  a  short  questionnaire  was  sent  to  buyers  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  institutions,  well  scattered  geographically  over 
the  United  States.  Every  person  to  whom  the  study  was  sent 
answered  and  all  expressed  a  sincere  interest  in  the  result  which 
might  be  compiled  from  the  answers  received.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  simple  scientific  method  for  measuring  color,  texture,  and 
taste  the  results  of  such  questions  can  be  only  a  matter  of  rela¬ 
tivity.  However,  there  was  enough  general  agreement  on  most 
points  to  venture  a  few  general  conclusions. 

Before  these  results  are  discussed  let  us  consider  the  methods 
of  purchasing  the  particular  product  under  discussion.  The 
state  letting  method  practiced  by  some  states  is  in  many  ways 
highly  satisfactory  but  in  the  case  of  canned  pumpkin  it  is  a 
failure.  The  choices  of  material  on  the  product  displayed  when 
the  can  is  opened  does  not  allow  for  the  “performance  factor” 
which  is  of  such  great  importance  in  the  selection  of  pumpkin. 
No  one,  however  experienced,  can  look  and  taste  pumpkin  from 
the  can  and  be  sure  what  kind  of  a  pie  it  wiU  make.  The 
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finished  product  furnishes  acid  test  of  this  canned  food  at  the 
present.  An  uninformed  housewife  may  be  intri^ed  by  the 
bright,  colorful,  and  highly  exaggerated  advertisements  appear¬ 
ing  on  many  labels,  but  the  buyer  for  the  institution  is  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  product  inside  the  can. 

What  shall  that  product  be?  The  canner,  if  he  is  progressive 
would  like  definite  specifications  as  to  what  the  buyer  will  accept 
or  reject. 

In  the  following  summary  it  may  be  seen  that  the  desires  of 
the  buyers  of  large  quantities  of  pumpkin  are  similar  to  that 
of  the  housewives  and  after  all  thousands  of  pies  are  one  pie 
multiplied  by  a  large  number. 

The  color  most  desired  is  a  medium  golden  shade — between 
light  and  reddish  orange  with  no  green  cast.  Every  one  agreed 
that  the  color  must  not  be  dark. 

The  texture  should  be  smooth,  fine  grained,  free  from  stringy 
fiber  and  uncooked  particles.  Diced  pumpkin  is  not  considered 
a  desirable  purchase. 

The  consistency.  On  this  point  there  was  less  difference  of 
opinion  than  we  anticipated.  A  canned  pumpkin — so  runs  thr 
majority  of  the  answers — of  heavy  dry  consistency  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  moisture  gives  a  high  yield  of  pies  per  can,  but  such 
a  pack  often  represents  an  over-cooked,  tasteless  product  and 
not  a  desirable  one  from  the  standpoint  of  these  buyers.  Op¬ 
posed  to  this  dry  pack  they  did  not  wish  a  watery  pumpkin,  but 
one  medium  thick,  yet  not  thick  enough  to  hold  its  mass  shape 
when  taken  from  the  can. 

The  taste.  This  is  the  most  undefinable  factor  and  we  arc 
inclined  to  agree  with  someone  who  wrote  that  “taste  is  merely 
a  question  of  your  own  good  judgment.”  Those  who  did  venture 
an  opinion  agreed  that  it  should  be  mild,  sweet,  and  of  decided 
pumpkin  fiavor.  Many  of  the  inferior  grades  of  the  varieties 
in  which  an  institutional  buyer  is  not  interested,  have  a  strong, 
bitter,  over-cooked  taste,  with  distinctly  a  squash  fiavor. 

The  one  point  which  every  one  emphasized  in  no  unmistak¬ 
able  terms  was  the  desirability  of  more  standardization  in  the 
better  grades  of  pumpkin.  One  buyer  for  a  large  and  extremely 
successful  commercial  restaurant  known  for  its  high  food  stan¬ 
dards  declared  that  he  experienced  more  difficulty  with  the  lack 
of  uniformity  even  within  the  same  brand  of  pumpkin,  than 
with  any  other  canned  food.  We  grant  that  this  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  when  it  occurs  in  different  years,  but  when  two  cans  in 
the  same  case  show  a  wide  variation  as  to  color  and  consistency 
we  can  only  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  lack  of  careful  super¬ 
vision  or  of  definite  standards  in  the  canning  plant. 

The  housewife  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  desirability  of 
using  canned  pumpkin,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  this  canned 
food  has  been  accepted  by  the  managers  of  all  types  of  institu 
tions  where  pumpkin  pie  is  made  in  quantity.  The  field  then 
is  open  to  a  large  group  of  potential  buyers  and  the  canners’ 
concern  should  be  the  packing  of  a  product  which  will  in  the 
nearest  way  possible  meet  the  specifications  of  the  buyers,  help¬ 
ing  them  to  hold  the  business  they  now  enjoy  and  to  stimulate 
a  greater  demand  for  this  universally  popular  food. 

To  establish  or  maintain  a  high  standard  of  food  should  b<- 
the  aim  of  every  successful  food  director.  To  do  this  not  only 
a  good  raw  product  must  be  bought  but  it  must  be  well  pre¬ 
pared.  A  tested  formula  given  in  terms  of  weight  and  printed 
on  the  label  of  a  No.  10  can  in  place  of  the  usual  colorful  pas¬ 
toral  scenes  would  be  of  distinct  value  to  many  users  of  the 
product  as  well  as  a  good  bit  of  advertising  for  the  canner.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  “by  weight”  rather  than  “by  measure.” 
Recipes,  because  of  their  many  variable  factors,  cannot  hope  to 
produce  a  standard  product  in  all  situations,  but  recipes  by 
weight  are  much  more  accurate  than  recipes  by  measure.  A 
cup  of  sugar,  unless  a  standard  utensil  is  used,  may  be  almost 
any  measure,  within  limits,  but  a  pound  of  sugar  is  always  a 
pound. 

If  your  pack  is  controlled,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  provide 
a  pound  of  pumpkin  specific  in  moisture  content,  in  fiavor,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  color,  so  that  a  formula  could  be  used  with  assurance 
of  success?  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  a  formula  for  each  grade 
of  pumpkin  should  be  worked  out,  for  the  same  recipe  will  no 
more  fit  every  grade  of  pumpkin  than  the  same  shoe  will  fit 
every  foot.  Mr.  Dickinson  recognized  this  when  he  printed  in 
his  booklet  recipes  in  which  a  certain  brand.  Custard  Pumpkin., 
is  to  be  used. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  ingredients — recommended  in  any  for¬ 
mula — the  addition  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  cloves  will 
darken  and  absolutely  ruin  the  color  of  the  best  of  pumpkin.  If 
you  like  this  particular  spice  in  your  pie,  put  it  in  the  ones  to 
be  used  for  home  consumption,  do  not  endorse  it  for  pies  made 
for  sale. 


The  following  formula  is  the  one  we  use  for  pies  made  in  our 
kitchen.  In  this  formula  the  pumpkin  selected  meets  the  above 
specifications  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  find  such  a  pumpkin. 

1  pound  eggs 

2  pounds  white  sugar 

6^/4  pounds  pumpkin  (No.  10  can) 

6  pounds  (3  quarts)  whole  milk 
%  ounce  ginger 
Vt.  ounce  cinnamon 
%  ounce  salt 

The  following  recipe  and  method  for  making  individual  pump¬ 
kin  ice  cream  pies  is  given  through  the  courtesy  of  W.  J.  Caul¬ 
field,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Dairy  Hu<!- 
bandry,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College: 

1  No.  10  can  pumpkin  Vz  ounce  allspice 
1%  pounds  brown  sugar  “pinch”  nutmeg 
4  ounces  cinnamon 

Mix  the  above  ingredients  and  add  to  five  gallons  of  ice  cream 
mix  at  the  freezer.  Individual  pumpkin  ice  cream  pies  can  be 
conveniently  made  with  No.  49  and  No.  51  souffle  cups.  The 
No.  49  cups  are  filled  with  pumpkin  ice  cream  and  hardened 
When  the  pumpkin  ice  cream  in  the  No.  49  cups  is  complete 
hardened,  a  small  dipper  full  of  soft  vanilla  ice  cream  is  placed 
in  a  No.  51  cup,  the  No.  49  cup  is  removed  from  the  pumpkin 
ice  cream  and  the  hardened  pumpkin  center  is  inserted  into  the 
soft  vanilla  ice  cream.  After  hardening,  the  No.  51  cups  are 
removed  from  the  hardened  pies  and  the  tops  of  the  pies  cov¬ 
ered  with  whipped  cream  and  nuts  and  hardened. 

We  are  testing  in  our  laboratory  several  recipes  for  other 
uses  of  pumpkin  which  we  hope  to  have  ready  for  distribution 
within  a  short  time.  Pumpkin  Bavarian  Cream  is  one  of  the 
“different”  recipes  which  is  pleasing  our  tea  room  guests. 

It  is  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  institutional  purchaser  ar.d 
to  the  canner  to  have  the  pumpkin  marketed  by  grades  which 
will  be  uniform  and  constant  in  their  character  and  in  their 
performance.  The  building  up  of  an  all-season  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  this  commodity  can  only  be  made  on  this  basis. 

CHAIRMAN  DICKINSON:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  West.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  very  glad  to  get  Mrs.  West’s  slant  on  this.  I 
believe  most  of  the  canners  will  agree  with  Mrs  West,  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  our  jobbers  who  are  more  interested  in  price  than  in 
quality,  if  any,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  appreciate  and  enjoy 
working  with  jobbers  who  are  interested  in  quality,  and  then, 
perhaps,  in  price. 

We  have  as  our  next  speaker  one  of  the  largest  distributors 
in  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  B.  A.  Klapper, 
of  Sprague-Warner  &  Company,  Chicago,  f Applause.) 

How  TO  Increase  the  Consumer  Demand 
FOR  Canned  Pumpkin 

By  B.  A.  Klapper 
Sprague,  Warner  Co.,  Chicago 


The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  address  today,  “How  to 
Increase  the  Consumer  Demand  for  Canned  Pumpkin,”  i.s 
one  that  has  commanded  a  great  deal  of  my  attention, 
especially  since  being  asked  to  appear  before  you.  Although  1 
would  have  preferred  to  phrase  my  title  in  a  less  positive  tone, 
I  am  content  to  let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  if  I  did  not 
think  there  was  a  splendid  possibility  towards  increasing  the 
demand  for  canned  pumpkin,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
decline  the  invitation  tendered  me. 

Any  form  of  detailed  report  on  a  subject  as  comprehensive 
as  this  would,  of  necessity,  fill  a  volume.  Recognizing  this,  I 
have  limited  myself  to  a  discussion  of  factors  that  are  most 
important  and  pertinent  from  a  merchandising  standpoint. 
With  this  in  view  I  hope  to  present  something  constructive  and 
analytical  in  the  form  of  a  promotional  program  on  canned 
pumpkin. 

Merchandising  is  a  comparatively  new  term.  As  late  as  1924 
we  hear  of  it  being  referred  to  as  an  unexplored  field,  a  sea  of 
darkness  as  it  were.  But  the  last  decade  has  seen  some  great 
revelations  and  developments.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Ramsey,  author 
of  the  famous  volume,  “Constructive  Merchandising’  defines 
merchandising  as  “The  turning  of  a  prospect  into  a  customer 
through  the  proper  application  of  the  ‘five  steps  in  a  sale,’ 
which  are  as  follows:  (1)  attracting  attention,  (2)  arousing 
interest,  (3)  exciting  desire,  (4)  satisfying  caution,  (5)  incit¬ 
ing  action.” 

These  five  steps,  to  me,  are  fundamental  in  the  formulation  of 
any  promotional  program,  and  naturally  would  have  to  do  with 
such  an  undertaking  as  I  suggest  with  canned  pumpkin. 
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We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  desire  for  some  products  in 
many  cases  is  not  natural,  but  acquired.  Summing  it  up,  with 
few  exceptions,  every  product  on  the  market  must  be  interpreted 
and  described  before  it  can  be  sold;  in  other  words,  we  must 
definitely  establish  certain  facts.  , 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  problem  in  its  general  scope,  what 
shall  the  procedure  be  with  regard  to  increasing  the  consumer 
demand  for  canned  pumpkin? 

First  of  all,  the  services  of  a  fact-finding  body  should  be 
enlisted  so  that  a  thorough  investigation  will  reveal  a  clear 
perspective  of  the  markets.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  potential  increased  consumer  demand  for 
canned  pumpkin;  the  question,  however,  is  how  big  is  this 
potential  increased  demand,  in  order  that  our  efforts  shall  not 
be  characterized  by  wild  plunging.  Some  of  the  factors  related 
to  the  work  of  a  fact-finding  program  are  as  follows : 

1.  What  are  the  special  uses  of  canned  pumpkin? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  reasons  for  its  purchase  by  consumers? 

3.  What  products  are  competitive? 

4.  How  are  they  competitive? 

5.  What  price  does  consumer  expect  to  pay? 

6.  How  great  are  total  purchases  likely  to  be? 

7.  Since  pumpkin  pie  is  regarded  as  purely  American  what 
kind  of  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  markets  made  up  of  foreign 
elements?  How  large  are  these  markets?  Where  are  they 
located  ? 

This  competent  survey  of  facts  should  show  definitely  just 
where  our  opportunity  lies  and  just  how  much  opportunity  there 
is.  From  then  on  a  conservative,  yet  progressive  and  enthusias¬ 
tic,  promotion  should  be  the  guiding  force. 

Secondly,  and  fundamental  in  getting  under  way,  every  effort 
must  be  bent  towards  the  offering  and  maintaining  of  a  dis 
tinctly  high  standard  of  quality  production,  with  allowance  for 
improvement  and  refinement  all  along  the  lines,  where  it  is 
possible.  This  is  basic  for  any  successful  campaign,  and  must 
not  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  for  the  consequences  might  prove 
fatal.  Consumers  have  been  used  as  a  testing  ground  for  new 
or  comparatively  new  products  for  so  long  that  they  are  wary 
and  resent  the  foisting  of  imperfect,  ungenuine  ideas  upon  them 
for  exploitation.  So,  the  several  factors  boil  themselves  down 
to  this: 

(1)  Canned  pumpkin  must  be  of  a  consistent,  high  quality. 

(2)  Canned  pumpkin  must  have  a  potential  increased  market. 

Another  point  in  summarizing;  regardless  of  the  ability  of 

the  promoting  forces  in  the  alignment,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  favorable  reception  unless  the  consumer’s  point  of  view 
is  adopted  insofar  as  quality,  market  and  price  are  concerned. 

Let  us  now  deal  more  directly  with  increasing  the  consumer 
demand  for  canned  pumpkin.  There  are  many  media  or  agen¬ 
cies  for  building  up  a  potent  propaganda.  To  list  them  broadly 
there  are  offhand  such  as:  (1)  word  of  mouth,  (2)  signs,  (3) 
sales  equipment,  (4)  sales  stimulations,  (5)  publications. 

These  arbitrary  diversions  are  self-explanatory,  so  we  can 
pass  them  over  and  concern  ourselves  with  phrases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  are  more  or  less  on  the  surface  of  things. 

The  comparison  may  be  somewhat  far-fetched,  but  just  as 
there  are  individual  differences  with  regard  to  human  beings, 
so  there  are  individual  differences  with  regard  to  articles  of 
trade.  It  is  indeed  coincidental  and  fortunate  that  pumpkin  is 
such  a  truly  favored  article.  It  has  a  background  of  historical 
romance  and  prestige  which  is  rarely  found  and  which  should 
readily  lend  itself  to  popularizing.  Pumpkin  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  the  land.  It  was  Columbus  who  first  reported  the 
pumpkin  as  being  cultivated  in  the  maize  fields  by  the  Indians. 

We  also  have  the  heritage  left  us  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
which  the  immortal  Whittier  has  set  to  the  following  verse: 

“Ah!  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  from  East  and  from  West. 
From  North  and  South,  come  the  pilgrims  and  guest. 

When  the  gray-haired  New  Englander  sees  ’round  his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored. 

When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother  once  more. 

And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled  before. 
What  moistens  the  lips  and  what  brightens  the  eye? 

What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  pumpkin  pie?” 

Hallow’een  uses  the  pumpkin  as  its  collective  representation 
of  all  that  is  strange  and  weird;  Thanksgiving  is  a  traditional 
pumpkin,  as  well  as  turkey  holiday;  and  even  the  coming  of 
Winter  has  been  described  in  story  and  picture  by  the  quaint 
phrase  “when  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin!” 

Such  a  rich  and  marvelous  storehouse  of  romance  and  pres¬ 
tige,  which  is  a  rarity,  I  repeat,  surely  can  be  depended  upon 
to  yield  a  substantial  return  when  it  comes  to  getting  a  mes¬ 
sage  across  for  an  increased  consumers  demand  for  canned 
pumpUn. 


The  dominating  thought  behind  any  drive  that  might  be 
entertained  is  to  let  the  public  in  general  know  more  about 
pumpkin  than  they  ever  knew  before.  Heretofore,  their  sphere 
of  knowledge  has  been  restricted  to  the  seasonable  pumpkin 
pies;  now,  however,  the  lid  is  off.  As  a  first  step  or  w^ge- 
opener  let  them  know  that  with  canned  pumpkin  they  can  have 
their  pumpkin  pie  all  the  year  around.  And  even  in  making 
this  angle  known,  it  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
making  of  tasty  pumpkin  pies  is  a  universal  practice — it  should 
be;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
could  stand  education  on  the  point.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  get 
them  interested  by  circulating  recipes,  offering  prizes  for  new 
recipes  and  staging  contests  for  pumpkin  baking. 

Having  gotten  your  wedge  in,  and  assuming  that  you  have 
succeeded  in  making  your  consuming  public  pumpkin-minded, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  more  comprehensive  campaign,  one  that 
will  show  the  many  other  adaptations  for  canned  pumpkin  as 
pumpkin  pudding,  pumpkin  soup,  pumpkin  preserves,  pumpkin 
marmalade,  pumpkin  griddle  cakes,  pumpkin  sherbet  and  a  host 
of  others. 

Now  comes  an  important  question — why  is  it  that  pumpkin 
is  considered  only  as  a  seasonable ^item?  Why  cannot  this  com¬ 
modity  become  popular  as  an  all-year-around  food?  Of  course, 
I  realize  that  custom  has  made  it  so,  but  to  say  custom  and  let 
it  go  at  that  is  merely  begging  the  question  insofar  as  our  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  are  concerned.  The  consumer  demand  for 
pumpkin  starts  about  the  middle  of  September  and  sort  of  fades 
out  about  the  first  of  April.  Other  commodities  such  as  red 
cherries,  strawberries  and  blueberries,  were  at  one  time  con¬ 
sidered  as  seasonable  items  and  their  popularity  lasted  only  for 
a  few  months  also.  Today,  however,  these  items  are  in  demand 
during  the  entire  year.  With  a  determined  campaign  of  propa¬ 
ganda  there  is  no  reason  why  pumpkin  pie  cannot  be  as  welcome 
in  July  as  it  is  in  November.  Yet,  some  people  would  consider 
it  odd  if  pumpkin  pie  were  served  outside  of  the  usual  months 
in  which  it  is  now  popular. 

Another  question,  as  well  as  an  objection,  is  from  those  who 
prefer  the  so-called  fresh  pumpkin  to  the  canned.  This  class 
is  very  stubborn  in  their  stand,  but  their  objection  can  be  broken 
down  very  easily  and  converted  to  splendid  advantage  for  your 
own  uses.  From  the  American  Food  Journal  we  quote  in  part 
an  interesting  comparison  in  food  value  of  canned  pumpkin 
verses  the  raw  product. 

“Canned  pumpkin  contains  8/10  per  cent  protein  as  against 
5/10  per  cent  in  the  raw;  2/10  per  cent  fat  as  against  1/10  per 
cent;  6.7  per  cent  carbohydrate  as  against  2.6  per  cent;  7/10 
per  cent  important  mineral  matter  as  against  3.10  per  cent;  and 
finally  in  a  pound  of  canned  pumpkin  there  are  144  calories  of 
energy  as  against  but  59  calories  in  the  raw  product.” 

Surely,  a  conclusive,  shattering  argument  to  the  most  gn^iev- 
ous,  dogmatic  prejudice. 

Throughout  the  course  of  my  talk  I  have  hastily  tried  to 
sketch  various  outstanding  points  that  must  be  considered  in  a 
promotional  campaign  to  increase  the  consumer  demand  for 
canned  pumpkin.  I  have  avoided  a  definite  cocksure  formula 
because  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  measure  only  when 
the  field  has  been  properly  prepared.  Having  submitted  some 
of  the  preliminary  operations,  which  I  deem  basic,  and  assuming 
that  they  have  been  put  into  operation,  I  have  these  suggestions 
to  offer  as  my  parting  remarks : 

(1)  A  national  slogan  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  give  this 
product  an  associative  background.  For  instance,  one  like  “Eat 
Pumpkin  Pie  Today,”  printed  on  streamer  or  cardboard  signs 
and  displayed  at  vantage  points  in  bakeries,  stores  and  restau¬ 
rants  should  yield  phenomenal  results. 

(2)  I  would  also  suggest  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future 
a  National  Pumpkin  Week  Drive  be  undertaken,  if  stocks  arc 
sufficient,  to  start  the  idea  this  year — commencing  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  We  have  all  witnessed  the  success  that  has  attended 
such  weekly  drives  as  National  Canned  Foods  Week,  National 
Candy  Week,  and  National  Apple  Week,  etc.  The  public,  if  we 
may  judge  from  past  experience,  readily  accepts  the  weekly 
campaign  idea  and  the  products  it  features. 

(3)  Attractive  window  displays  are  one  of  the  best  means  of 
arousing  interest.  In  a  movement  such  as  this,  it  would  be  of 
great  avail  to  supply  retailers  with  various  display  materials  of 
canned  pumpkin  together  with  instructions  for  setting  them  up. 
The  successful  distribution  and  supervision  of  these  window  dis¬ 
plays  should  yield  a  profitable  return  in  the  way  of  converting 
new  prospects  and  in  educating  the  public. 

(4)  The  newest  and  probably  the  most  comprehensive  field 
of  this  propaganda  endeavor  is  that  of  radio  broadcasting.  A 
deflate  schedule  of  broadcasting  should  be  formulated  and  all 
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dealers  apprised  so  that  a  national  tie-up  can  be  effected.  The 
material  for  these  broadcasts  shall  consist  of  testimonials  ren¬ 
dered  by  physicians  and  other  men  of  repute  telling  the  house¬ 
wife  about  the  excellent  qualities  of  canned  pumpkin.  The  pro 
grams  should  be  provided  with  a  theme  song  and  an  atmosphere 
of  romance  that  will  make  the  programs  easily  identified  to  the 
casual  listener.  People  should  be  told  about  the  planting  of 
pumpkin,  its  cultivation,  harvesting  and  preparation  for  market. 
It  is  such  romance  that  arouses  interest. 

(5)  Another  valuable  aid  would  be  to  publish  a  monthly 
folder  entitled  “The  Story  of  Pumpkin  from  Field  to  Oyen“ 
which  would  be  given  a  national  consumer  distribution.  Recipes, 
developments  in  connection  with  pumpkin  would  be  listed  and 
sundry  suggestions  offered  to  the  housewives. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  attempted  to  present  in  the  form  of  a 
rapid  survey,  a  merchandising  possibility  that  looms  up  very 
large  to  me.  The  subject,  “Increasing  the  Consumer  Demand 
for  Pumpkin”  is  tremendous  in  its  scope,  and  I  naturally  could 
not  hope  to  touch  upon  any  one  phase  more  than  in  the  passing 
manner  which  I  did.  What  I  have  strived  to  do,  and  what  I 
hope  I  have  accomplished,  is  to  give  to  you  merely  an  idea  of 
the  broad  field  of  opportunity  that  is  offered  through  a  succe.'--*- 
ful  merchandising  program  on  canned  pumpkin. 

CHAIRMAN  DICKINSON:  We  are  hoping  to  have  Dr.  White 
back  with  us  in  a  few  minutes,  to  look  at  the  samples. 

As  he  is  busy  elsewhere,  we  will  have  the  report  of  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  at  this  time. 


THE  ELECTION 

MR.  BLUMEN SHINE:  The  Committee  nominates  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Mr.  R.  S.  Thorne,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  as  Chairman  for 
the  coming  year,  and  Mr.  Fred  Tesch,  as  Secretary,  for  the 
coming  year.  I  may  add  that  the  nominating  ballots  were  un¬ 
animous,  except  in  the  last  instance,  where  Mr.  Tesch  was  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  for  these  nominees. 

The  motion  was  severally)  seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  DICKINSON:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  “Aye.”  Contrary,  “No.”  The  motion 
is  carried. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Thome  and  Mr.  Tesch. 
Have  you  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Thome? 

MR.  THORNE:  No,  I  think  not. 

CHAIRMAN  DICKINSON:  These  samples  are  not  samples 
of  the  best  grades  of  pumpkin.  We  had  to  scour  the  country 
to  find  what  we  hope  are  standard  and  sub-standard  products, 
and  it  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  idea  to  display  the 
dividing  line  between  standard  and  sub-standard  goods  as  a 
foundation  for  the  new  McNary-Maples  labeling  law.  We  would 
appreciate  your  coming  up  and  looking  at  the  samples  as  they 
are  opened. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  spent  in  opening  samples 
of  canned  pumpkin,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve 
fifteen  o’clock. 


Kraut  Section 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  20th.  9:30  A.  M. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Huppert,  Franksville,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  persiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Kraut  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  assembled  in  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  convened 
at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  A.  A.  Huppert,  Franksville,  Wisconsin,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  The  first  thing  on  the  program 
this  morning  is  the  appointment  of  a  Nominating  Committee. 
On  that  committee  I  wish  to  name: 

J.  Wallace,  Charman;  L.  S.  Argali  and  Frank  Wilder. 

They  will  kindly  convene  during  the  session  and  report  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
we  will  elect  them. 

The  first  topic  is  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  “The  Propagation  of  Disease 
Resistant  Cabbage  Seed  and  Variety  Best  Suited  for  Kraut 
Making.”  Dr.  Walker. 

Propagation  of  Yellows  Resistant 
Cabbage  Seed 

By  J.  C.  Walker, 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Agent  in  Vegetables  Diseases, 
The  University  of  Wisconsin. 


The  cabbage  breeding  program  started  years  ago  as  a 
cooperative  project  between  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has 
had  from  the  beginning  a  three-fold  purpose: 

(1)  To  develop  varieties  resistant  to  yellows; 

(2)  To  determine  the  best  means  of  producing  seed  free  from 
seed-bome  diseases — black  leg  and  black  rot;  and 

(3)  At  the  same  time  to  maintain  and,  if  possible,  improve 
the  type.  Up  to  the  present  five  varieties  have  been  released, 
which  are  yellows-resistant  and  particularly  suited  for  kraut 
production.  Two  of  these,  Wisconsin  All  Seasons  and  Wisconsin 
Brunswick,  are  late-maturing.  Several  years  of  use  show  quite 
conclusively  that  Wisconsin  All  Seasons  is  the  best  of  the  two 
in  the  yellow  area.  Three  varieties  are  mid-season  in  maturity 
— Marion  Market,  Globe,  and  All  Head  Select.  Of  these  the 
Marion  Market  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  and  popular. 
Globe  is  a  close  second  and  slightly  latei.  All  Head  Select  has 
a  fiat  head  while  the  other  two  are  round  head. 


While  all  of  these  are  now  quite  resistant  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement  as  to  type.  The  present  program  is  one  of 
reselection  within  these  varieties.  Greater  uniformity  in  ma¬ 
turity  is  gradually  being  acquired.  In  addition  to  this  internal 
head  characters  are  being  studied  such  as  length  of  core,  thick¬ 
ness  of  mid  rib,  tendency  toward  bursting,  and  other  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  profitable  yields  and  good  quality  of 
kraut. 


A.  A.  HUPPERT 

Selection  for  stock  seed  must  be  continually  kept  up  to  main¬ 
tain  the  improvements  for  resistance  and  type.  Increase  seed 
fields  must  be  carefully  isolated  and  safeguarded  from  seed 
borne  troubles.  This  phase  of  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
satisfactorily  during  the  past  several  years  by  the  National 
Kraut  Packer’s  Association  and  should  be  continued.  In  order 
to  insure  the  kraut  packer  and  through  him  the  cabbage  grower 
reliable  increase  of  improved  stocks  this  close  hook-up  and  care¬ 
ful  supervision  is  absolutely  essential. 
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Western  gn^own  seed  has  continually  proved  to  be  disease-free. 
This  is  due  td  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevail.  The  dry 
summer  seems  to  entirely  check  the  spread  of  black  leg  and 
black  rot.  It  is  thus  possible  by  this  coordinated  effort  of  kraut 
growers  whd  are  located  in  yellows  infested  regions  to  insure 
reliable  stocks  of  yellows-resistant  varieties  free  from  seed- 
borne  disease  germs. 

DR.  J.  C.  WALKER:  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  formally,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  there  are  some  questions  to  be  asked  so  we 
can  discuss  some  of  these  points. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPE^RT:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr. 
Walker.  If  there  are  any  questions  the  audience  would  like  to 
ask,  Dr.  Walker,  I  think,  will  answer  them. 

MR.  DIAMENT:  Is  there  much  dilfreence  between  yellow 
blackleg  and  the  other  blackleg? 

DR.  WALKER:  Yes,  they  are  quite  different.  Blackleg  is 
a  disease  which  rots  the  plant  from  the  surface  of  the  soil 
down.  It  rots  off  the  root  system  and  part  of  the  stem  under 
ground.  Yellows  does  not  decay  the  root  system.  It  enters 
through  the  roots  and  works  up  through  the  water  vessels,  but 
blackleg  simply  rots  off  the  root  system.  A  plant  may  come 
right  along  and  partially  recover  from  blackleg  by  throwing 
out  roots  above. 

MR.  BABCOCK:  It  looks  yellow,  doesn’t  it,  after  the  black¬ 
leg? 

DR.  WALKER:  Not  as  distinctly  yellow  as  in  yellows.  Of 
course,  when  the  fine  roots  are  pretty  well  rotted  off  and  you 
make  a  study  of  the  plant,  there  is  often  a  distinct  reddening  of 
the  margins  of  the  leaves,  and  eventually,  when  the  root  system 
is  about  gone,  the  plant  simply  wilts  down  quite  suddenly.  In 
blackleg  yellows,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  leaves  drop  off 
and  the  plant  keeps  growing.  With  blackleg  the  leaves  do  not 
drop  off;  they  hang  on  and  turn  reddish  and  when  the  plant  wilts 
down  the  leaves  hang  on. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

The  next  topic  is  “Improving  the  Quality  of  Sauerkraut,”  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Keipper,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Kraut 

By  C.  H.  Keipper,  E.  B.  Fred,  and  W.  H.  Peterson, 


Before  discussing  the  work  which  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year  on  this  project,  the  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bacteriology  and  Chemistry  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  American  Can 
Company,  for  the  financial  support  which  has  made  possible 
this  investigation. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Franks  Pure  Food  Company  for 
placing  at  our  disposal  factory  facilities  for  carrying  out  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  large  scale  and  for  their  fine  co-operation  in  setting 
up  and  collecting  the  data  on  those  experiments. 

A  natural  fermentation  or  “cure”  occurs  when  raw  shredded 
cabbage  is  tightly  packed  into  vats  and  held  at  a  suitable  tem¬ 
perature.  This  so-called  “cure”  is,  primarily,  a  conversion  of 
the  sugars  into  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  other 
minor  products.  These  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  microorganisms  occuring  on  the  cabbage  tissue.  Of 
the  many  kinds  of  microorganisms  on  cabbage  only  the  lactic 
acid-formers  are  essential  for  the  production  of  sauerkraut. 
Naturally,  the  character  of  the  fermentation  has  a  direct  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  quality  of  the  finished  product.  Many  factors 
affect  the  type  of  fermentation.  These  factors  may  be  listed 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  variety  and  quality  of  the  cabbage. 

2.  The  amount  of  salt  used. 

\  3.  The  temperature  and  length  of  fermentation. 

4.  The  types  and  numbers  of  microorganisms  present  on  the 
cabbage  at  the  time  of  shredding. 

The  first  three  are  not  difficult  to  control  and  as  a  consequence 
the  majority  of  Kraut  Packers  regulate  these  according  to  their 
individual  judgment.  The  fourth  factor  is  the  most  difficult  to 
control,  yet,  in  a  consideration  of  the  improvement  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  kraut,  it  is  probably  the  most  important. 

Studies  of  various  practicable  means  of  controlling  the  flora 
of  kraut  have  been  under  way  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for 
a  number  of  years.  As  a  result  of  a  good  many  experiments, 
washing  of  the  cabbage  seems  to  offer  the  best  possibility  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  kraut. 

The  plan  of  the  work  that  has  been  carried  out  during  the 
past  year  is  as  follows: 


1.  The  effect  of  washing  the  trimmed  cabbage  heads  just  prior 
to  shredding  with  (a)  hot,  and  (b)  cold  water. 

2.  The  effect  of  adding  pure  and  impure  cultures  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria  to  the  washed  cabbage. 

Before  putting  this  plan  into  operation,  there  are  certain  fac¬ 
tors  that  must  be  considered,  such  as: 

1.  Uniformity  of  the  cabbage. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  experiment;  amount  of  cabbage  used,  size 
of  fermentation  vats,  etc. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  fermentations  are  carried  out 
— as  far  as  possible  along  the  lines  of  a  practical  factory 
scale. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  dealing  with  a  problem  of  this  nature, 
which  has  for  its  objective  a  change  of  conditions  and  even  of 
procedures  in  the  factory,  every  unit  of  the  entire  experiment 
must  be  carefully  planned.  Thus,  all  the  cabbage  used  experi¬ 
mentally  at  the  University  was  of  a  well  matured  late  season 
variety  which  was  grown  on  upland  soil.  The  salt  used  in  all 
experiments  was  of  the  same  brand  and  grade.  All  containers 
or  fermentation  vats  were  of  the  same  size  and  all  fermentation 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  room  under  controlled  temperature 
conditions.  In  addition  to  the  University  work,  considerable 
cabbage  was  packed  in  a  factory,  at  Franksville,  Wisconsin. 

In  all  nearly  500  tons  of  trimmed  cabbage  have  been  packed 
during  the  past  season  on  this  particular  problem.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  470  tons  have  been  packed  under  factory 
control  and  management.  This  cabbage  was  packed  in  8,  12  and 
50  ton  vats.  The  remaining  was  packed  into  45  gallon  barrels 
each  filled  with  300  pounds^  of  cabbage.  All  barrel  experiments 
were  carried  out  at  the  University. 

In  an  effort  to  follow  the  fermentation,  as  well  as  to  gain 
further  knowledge  of  the  fermentation  process,  considerable 
data  have  been  collected.  The  barrels  as  well  as  the  vats  were 
equipped  with  sampling  devices,  so  that  samples  of  juice  could 
be  obtained  from  the  center  of  the  vats  at  any  time  during  the 
fermentation.  In  this  way,  the  numbers  and  tjrpes  of  organisms 
and  the  titratable  acidities  of  the  various  vats  were  determined 
at  stated  intervals  during  the  fermentation  . 

EFFECT  OF  WASHING  UPON  THE  QUALITY  OF  KRAUT— 

Naturally,  these  data  from  the  above  analyses  are  of  po 
interest  to  the  practical  producer  unless  the  finished  product 
shows  improvement.  A  consideration  of  the  results  of  grading 
the  fermented  cabbage  can  best  be  shown  by  charts  and  tables. 
Thus,  Chart  1  shows  the  advantage  of  washing  the  trimmed 
heads  before  shredding.  It  is  observed  that  only  a  small  sector 
of  “good”  and  “fancy”  kraut  is  shown  from  the  unwashed  cab¬ 
bage,  whereas  the  washed  cabbage  shows  a  large  sector  of 
“good”  and  “fancy”  quality  kraut.  The  unwashed  cabbage  shows 
only  16  per  cent  of  “good”  and  “fancy”  quality  as  compared  to 
88  pei<  cent  for  the  washed  cabbage.  The  grades  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  judging  each  series  in  a  blind  test  by  members  of  the 
Department  and  in  addition  many  series  were  graded  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Wisconsin  kraut  packers.  Table  1  shows  in  more 
detail  the  results  of  the  grading  of  nearly  150  samples.  The 
percentage  of  “good”  kraut  derived  from  hot-water-wash^ 
cabbage  is  practically  the  same  as  the  results  from  the  cold- 
water-washed  cabbage. 

Inoculation  of  both  the  untreated  and  the  washed  cabbage 
showg  some  advantage  for  the  washed  inoculated,  as  the  un¬ 
washed  inoculated  cabbage  was  judged  as  approximately  45  per 
cent  “good”  quality,  while  all  samples  of  washed  inoculated  were 
graded  “good”  and  “fancy.” 

No  results  are  included  from  the  factory  experiments  as  these 
and  the  final  results  will  not  be  ready  until  later  in  the  year. 

MICRO-FLORA  OF  CABBAGE— 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  “what  effect  does  washing 
exert  on  the  finished  product  ?  The  answer  is  clear  cut,  although 
the  reasons  are  not  so  easy  to  explain.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
washing  results  in  a  kraut  of  far  better  flavor,  yet  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  numbers  and  types  of  organisms  do  not  of  them¬ 
selves  explain  the  cause.  In  searching  for  the  cause  of  the 
results,  numerous  bacteriological  analyses  were  made  in  order 
to  secure  a  picture  of  the  natural  flora  on  the  cabbage  head. 
Chart  II  shows  the  results  of  these  analyses.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  outer  leaves  of  a  trimmed  head  support  numerous  organ¬ 
isms  of  many  different  types.  Types  found,  however,  may  be 
grouped  as  follows:  1,  lactic  acid-formers;  2,  colon-aerogenes; 
3,  chromogens;  4,  yeasts  and  molds;  and  5,  unclassified  types. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  the  flora  is  made  up  of  lactic  acid-formers 
and  colon-aerogenes  types.  The  inner  tissues  have  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  outer  tissue  flora  but  a  higher  percentage  of  lactic 
types.  Since  the  fermentation  of  cabbage  is  dependent,  pri¬ 
marily  at  least,  upon  the  lactic  acid-forming  types,  it  follows 
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that  any  means  whereby  the  outer  flora  can  be  reduced,  will 
automatically  raise  the  effective  percentage  of  the  lactic  types 
and  consequently,  some  benefit  should  be  derived. 

Working  upon  this  theory,  the  heads  after  being  trimmed 
were  subjected  to  a  heavy  spray  of  well  or  city  water.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Chart  II  which  shows  a  reduction  of 
over  80  per  cent  in  number  of  micrororganisms  on  the  outer 
leaves.  Thus,  the  1750  thousand  organisms  per  gram  found  on 
the  outer  leaves  were  reduced  to  285  thousand.  These  figures 
were  compiled  after  analses  of  over  400  heads.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  treatment,  the  lactic  types  are  increased  from  35 
per  cent  to  approximately  50  per  cent  for  the  entire  head  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  colon-aerogenes  types  from  20 
to  10  per  cent. 

From  these  data,  one  might  assume  that  the  washed  cabbage 
would  mature  much  more  slowly  since  the  total  number  of 
organisms  going  into  the  vats  is  fewer.  The  results  of  actual 
tests  do  not  support  this  assumption.  The  kraut  from  the 
washed  cabbage  matures  equally  as  fast  and  in  most  cases  a 
week  to  12  days  earlier  than  unwashed  cabbage.  It  has  been 
shown  by  numerous  workers  that  there  are  some  types  of  organ¬ 
isms  which  exert  an  adverse  reaction  on  the  activities  of  the 
lactic  types.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  there  is  less  antagonism 
between  the  non-lactics  and  the  lactics  since  the  fluorescens  and 
colon-aerogenes  types  are  reduced  considerably  in  number.  This 
condition  would  favor  the  development  of  the  useful  kraut 
organisms  and  the  consequent  production  of  an  increase  in 
fermentation  products  characteristic  of  good  kraut. 

SUMMARY 

The  chief  points  brought  out  by  these  investigations  might 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Washing  the  trimmed  cabbage  heads  with  a  heavy  spray 
of  water  is  recommended,  as: 

(a)  It  will  remove  any  foreign  materials  such  as  dust  and 
soil  particles  which  are  a  great  source  of  contamination. 

(b)  The  outer  leaf  flora  is  greatly  reduced,  thus  resulting  in 
a  percentage  increase  of  lactic  acid  types. 

(c)  A  higher  percentage  of  “good”  kraut  results  from  the 
washing  process. 

(d)  A  more  sanitary  food  will  result. 
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2.  Inoculation  with  pure  cultures  has  proved  to  be  of  distinct 
advantage,  when  washed  cabbage  is  used. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  INVESTIGATIONS 

From  a  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  this  year,  many 
problems  are  suggested  for  further  study. 

1.  Effect  of  different  temperature  on  rate  of  fermentation  and 
quality  of  kraut. 

2.  Effect  of  various  cultures  of  bacteria,  pure  and  impure,  on 
rate  and  quality  of  kraut. 

3.  Effect  of  various  substances  in  retarding  the  growth  of 
mycoderms  on  the  surface  of  the  tanks  upon  the  quality  of 
kraut. 

TABLE  I 

The  Quality  of  Kraut  Obtained  from  Treated 
and  Untreated  Cabbage 

Percentage  Distribution 

Treatment  of  Cabbage  Number  of  Grade  of  Samples 

barrels  Good  to  Fancy  Fair  to  Poor 


Unwashed  . 

...  41 

16.7 

83.3 

Unwashed,  inoculated . 

...  9 

55.5 

44.5 

W'ashed,  cold  water . 

Washed,  cold  water  and 

...  43 

88.3 

11.7 

inoculated  . 

...  18 

100. 

Washed,  hot  water . 

Washed,  hot  water  and 

...  15 

86. 

14. 

inoculated  . 

....  10 

100. 

Mr.  Keipper  made  the  following  interpolations  in  his  paper: 

No.  1.  Preceding  the  words  “The  question  may  well  be  asked, 
what  effect  does  washing  exert  on  the  finished  product.”  Mr. 
Keipper  said:  “The  unwashed  cabbage  number  forty-one 
is  graded  at  sixteen  per  cent.  Let  us  approximately  say  that 
cabbage  graded  under  twenty-five  per  cent  are  good  tO'  fancy, 
thus  leaving  a  little  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  fair  to  poor. 

We  had  only  nine  barrels  of  the  unwashed  cabbage  which 
were  inoculated  with  a  pure  strain  of  lactic  acid  bacteria.  Of 
the  nine  barrels  five  were  good  to  fancy.  In  other  words,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  them  were  in  the  good  to  fancy  grade. 

Of  the  washed  cold  water  we  have  graded  forty-three  barrels. 
Of  the  forty-three  barrels  we  have  something  over  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  them  which  have  been  graded  as  good  to  fancy, 
whereas  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  were  fairly  poor. 
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Kraut  from  Unwasmed  Cabbage:  Kraut  from  Washed  Cabbage 
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When  we  inoculated  the  cold  water  washed  cabbage  we  had  a 
total  of  eighteen  barrels,  and  none  of  them  were  graded  under 
good  to  fancy.  By  that  I  mean  they  were  all  classified  as  good 
to  fancy.  Now,  that  is  too  near  perfect.  We  feel  that  if  we 
could  say  that  over  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  them  were 
classified  as  good  to  fancy,  we  could  come  nearer  striking  the 
real  condition.  However,  we  have  only  used  eighteen  barrels. 
When  we  inoculate  the  hot  water  wash  we  find  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  the  cold  water  wash  was  used,  and  every  barrel 
that  we  have  tested  so  far  has  graded  as  good  to  fancy. 

I  might  say  in  reference  to  this  particular  point  here  that  our 
good  and  fancy,  and  fair  and  poor  probably  will  not  correspond 
to  your  good  and  fancy,  and  your  fair  and  poor. 

No.  2.  Following  the  end  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Keipper  said: 
“In  discussing  this  chart  number  two,  the  circle  represents  what 
we  find  on  the  outer  leaves  of  cabbage  after  it  has  been  trimmed. 
We  find  here  approximately  twenty-four  per  cent  of  lactic  acid, 
and  twenty  per  cent  of  chromogenes,  and  twenty  per  cent  of 
colonaerogenes.  This  means  that  around  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  organism  found  on  the  cabbage  head  on  the  outer  leaves 
are  made  up  of  approximately  three  types. 

The  numbers  found  on  the  outer  leaves,  represented  by  this 
large  column,  are  approximately  1,750,000  counts  per  gram. 
If  a  trimmed  cabbage  head  is  washed  under  a  spray  of  water 
the  count  is  reduced  to  285,000  per  gram  on  the  outer  tissues. 

When  we  wash  the  cabbage  this  is  what  happens  to  the  per 
cent  of  organism  found. 

On  the  right  of  the  chart  in  the  second  column  are  represented 
the  lactic  types  which  were  twenty-four  per  cent  on  the  un¬ 
treated  cabbage.  After  treatment  the  per  cent  was  thirty-three. 
This  particular  percentage  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
organism  found  are  probably  an  inhabitant  of  the  tissue,  whereas 
some  of  others  are  more  or  less  transitory.  In  other  words  these 
organism  are  harder  to  wash  off. 

The  per  cent  of  organism  contained  in  the  chromogene  type 
after  treatment  is  reduced  from  twenty  per  cent  to  fourteen  per 


cent,  and  the  colonaerogene  type  is  reduced  from  twenty  per 
cent  to  ten  per  cent. 

Original  tissue  is  higher  in  lactic  acid  although  it  is  lower 
in  numbers  of  organism. 

After  the  entire  head  has  been  washed  and  shredded  we  find 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  lactics  of  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Therefore,  the  lactics  in  an  entire  head  amount  to  about 
fifty  per  cent  after  washing  and  shredding. 

The  chromogenes  and  colonaerogenes  are  reduced  and  the 
amount  for  the  entire  head  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  outer 
tissues. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

I  might  say  that  you  may  be  interested  in  what  we  should 
like  to  carry  on  another  year.  We  are  interested  particularly 
in  the  effect  of  different  temperatures  on  kraut.  We  believe  we 
may  be  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  kraut  and  get  an 
earlier  maturing  kraut,  if  we  wash  the  kraut.  That  is  a  very 
new  idea,  and  we  may  get  in  bad  with  the  food  laws  on  that 
particular  point. 

The  idea  of  using  a  preservative  to  keep  the  mold  down  on  the 
outer  scum  of  the  vats  is  a  ticklish  proposition,  and  we  should 
like  to  carry  on  a  little  work  to  see  if  any  of  the  preservative 
goes  down  into  the  kraut  or  not. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  Are  there  any  questions  which 
any  of  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Keipper? 

MR.  W.  O.  SCHAFFER:  I  should  like  to  ask  what  effect 
the  drying  would  have  on  the  cabbage  after  washing?  Would 
not  there  be  a  certain  amount  of  water  going  into  that  cabbage 
and  would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  degree  of 
drying  on  the  cabbage,  and  as  a  result  of  that  you  would  need 
to  add  more  salt  wouldn’t  you? 

MR.  KEIPPER:  When  we  handled  the  cabbage  by  hand  and 
left  it  to  drain,  we  found  that  the  amount  of  water  carried  into 
the  vat  was  less  than  one  per  cent,  but  under  factory  conditions, 
what  little  we  have  carried  out  so  far  this  year,  led  us  to  think 
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that  we  do  not  have  as  yet  the  right  way  of  washing,  drying 
and  draining.  This  year  we  did  carry  considerable  moisture 
into  the  vats,  but  that  could  be  eliminated,  I  am  sure  by  turning 
the  heads  while  they  are  draining. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  If  there  are  no  further  questions 
we  will  proceed. 

Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  A.  M.  Wadsworth  of  the  Canners 
Lecture  Bureau,  Chicago,  Illinois.  His  subject  is  “What  the 
Housewife  Desires  in  Canned  Sauerkraut.” 

Answering  the  Housewife 

By  A.  M.  Wadsworth, 

Canners  Lecture  Bureau,  Chicago,  III. 

SAUERKRAUT  is  the  product  made  from  clean,  sound  cab¬ 
bage,  carefully  treated  and  subjected  to  proper  fermen¬ 
tation. 

This  is  true,  but  does  the  housewife  know  it? 

Your  reaction  is  that  through  various  media  of  publicity  you 
have  told  your  story.  Correct,  and  you  have  done  a  good  job 
of  it.  The  story  of  kraut  has  reached  to  the  furthest  points 
of  the  globe.  Thousands  of  people  are  now  using  kraut  and 
kraut  juice  because  of  the  publicity  given  the  product  and 
scores  of  institutions  have  been  serving  kraut  products  only 
during  the  past  few  years.  I  doubt  if  any  food  product  ever 
enjoyed  the  favorable  free  publicity  as  given  kraut. 

If  kraut  and  kraut  juice  is  a  remedy  for  bad  blood,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  kidney  diseases,  high  blood  pressure,  tuberculosis,  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  arteries,  obesity,  slimness,  loss  of  appetite,  bilious¬ 
ness,  nausea,  headaches  and  diabetes,  you  certainly  will  not  lack 
for  talking  points.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  business  forever  on  the  strength  of  publicity  given  in  a 
limited  period  of  time.  The  history  of  most  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  is  that  if  the  advertising  appropriation  is  discontinued  the 
product  suffers  in  respect  to  sales. 

To  pack  quality  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed.  Soil  and  climatic  conditions  must  be  considered  to 
perfect  good  sound  cabbage  for  harvesting.  The  manufacturing 
processes,  including  sorting,  trimming,  coring  and  shredding, 
should  be  watched  carefully.  The  cut  cabbage,  after  being 
placed  in  the  vats  and  salted,  should  be  tested  regularly  to 
determine  the  lactic  acid  content.  Temperature  is  a  necessary 
factor  and  fermentation  an  all  important  requisite.  Sanitary 
conditions  of  plant  and  surroundings,  as  well  as  cleanliness  of 
the  individual  employees  should  be  maintained. 

Kraut,  because  of  its  acid  nature,  does  not  require  the  high 
cook  necessary  with  some  other  foods.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
kraut  should  be  properly  exhausted  and  should  be  cooled  to 
prevent  the  development  of  certain  organisms. 

The  question  as  to  the  shred  of  the  kraut  has  not  been  brought 
up  to  any  extent  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  “matted”  or  “slimy” 
condition  of  the  product  is  concerned. 

During  the  summer  I  gave  a  canned  foods  talk  and  demon¬ 
stration  before  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  We  used  a  two-reel  film  entitled  “The  Romance  of  Sauer¬ 
kraut.”  The  audience  liked  the  picture  but  one  lady  remarked 
that  the  kraut  plant  where  she  visited  was  very  unsanitary  and 
as  a  consequence  she  would  eat  no  more  commercially  packed 
kraut.  In  response  to  my  question  I  was  told  that  this  hap¬ 
pened  some  15  years  ago.  Now  we  have  made  splendid  strides 
in  the  manufacture  of  kraut  and  these  irfiprovements  must  con¬ 
tinue  in  order  that  the  housewife  should  no  longer  consider  the 
kraut  factory  as  a  place  to  be  shunned. 

If  your  factories  are  better  equipped,  if  science  has  developed 
the  art  of  packing  kraut,  if  you  observe  the  Federal  and  State 
inspection  laws,  if  you  are  honest  in  the  conviction  that  your 
plant  is  superior  to  the  kraut  plant  of  20  years  ago,  then  why 
do  you  not  tell  the  ultimate  consumer  the  story.  When  you  tell 
this  story  tell  it  with  the  idea  of  getting  your  message  across 
to  the  one  who  buys  your  product. 

Are  we(  giving  the  housewife  this  information?  There  was 
a  time  when  some  persons  believed  that  canned  foods  grew  on  a 
shelf.  Even  today  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  just  what  the 
women  of  the  country  think  of  kraut,  how  it  is  prepared  and 
so  on.  Many  canners  have  stressed  the  fact  that  their  product  is 
like  the  “home-made”  kraut.  This  is  perfectly  all  right,  but 
why  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  diet  of  nation  is 
undergoing  a  change  and  that  the  housewife  of  today  is  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  time,  formerly  spent  in  preparing  foods,  in  the  pursuit  of 
higher  vocations. 


While  talking  before  the  Community  Club  of  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  one  lady  remarked  that  she  did  not  eat  canned  kraut 
because  of  the  harmful  discoloration  on  the  inside  of  the  tin 
container.  What  has  been  done  to  tell  the  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  this  discoloration  or  detinning  process  is  innocuous? 
Some  canners  have  packed  their  kraut  in  enamel  lined  tins  and 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  do  not  know 
the  additional  cost  involved,  but  the  product  presents  a  better 
appearance  when  the  can  is  opened. 

In  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  I  had  occasion  to  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  audience  and  I  offered  to  grive  away  a  few  cans  to 
the  nearest  correct  answer.  It  might  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know  that  the  successful  woman  picked  out  kraut. 

A  woman  told  me  that  she  would  not  eat  kraut  where  the  can 
appeared  dented.  She  stated  that  the  chemist  in  her  town  said 
that  dented  cans  clearly  indicated  cracks  in  the  tin  plate  and, 
the  iron  being  exposed,  it  was  subject  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
kraut. 

Many  women  object  seriously  to  the  odor  of  kraut  when  the 
can  is  opened.  Would  it,  therefore,  not  be  a  good  idea  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  housewives  that  this  kraut  be  cooked  in  the  can? 
It  is  safe  and  eliminates  one  of  the  factors  against  the  use  of 
your  product.  When  the  orange  growers  of  California  wanted 
to  increase  their  sales  of  oranges  they  started  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  and  aired  the  fact  that  the  fruit  contained  vitamin  C. 
They  then  put  out  a  juice  extractor  which  made  it  easy  to  use 
the  juice  of  the  orange.  They  certainly  did  not  make  it  harder 
for  the  consumer  to  use  oranges  and  they  erected  no  barrier 
against  their  use.  Why  not  do  the  same  thing  with  sauerkraut  ? 

In  some  of  the  kraut  recipe  books  I  have  noted  that  kraut 
can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  most  any  other  food,  but  I 
feel  that  you  are  giving  the  wrong  impression  when  you  advo¬ 
cate  the  use  of  kraut  in  connection  with  pineapple,  peaches, 
cherries  and  other  fruits.  There  is  a  distinct  place  for  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  I  think  its  use  should  be  confined  to  those  channels. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  “dissipated”  foods?  If  it  has  been 
your  experience  to  note  the  quality  of  foods  after  they  have 
been  cooked  6  or  7  times  and  after  each  cook  they  have  been 
placed  back  in  the  refrigerator,  you  will  know  what  I  mean. 
What  is  true  in  this  respect  as  regards  other  foods  holds  good 
with  kraut.  The  food  that  is  cooked  so  many  times  and  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  the  air,  in  addition  to  having  a  dissipated 
appearance,  loses  its  vitamin  content. 

I  have  heard  so  many  conflicting  remarks  about  kraut  juice 
that  it  seems  that  this  product,  offering  wonderful  possibilities, 
has  not  been  perfected  or  standardized  as  it  should  have  been. 
Maybe  the  kraut  juice  packers  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  or 
perhaps  they  become  careless.  The  fact  remains  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  never  sure  of  getting  a  uniformly  good  product  on 
repeated  purchases.  As  a  consequence  much  of  their  confidence 
has  been  destroyed  in  this  healthful  food  drink. 

Whether  kraut  juice  should  have  gone  out  to  the  consumer  as 
a  food,  as  a  beverage  or  as  a  medicine  I  am  not  qualified  to 
state,  but  I  believe  that  the  kraut  juice  packers  of  the  country 
should  get  together  with  the  idea  of  putting  it  out  for  one  defi¬ 
nite  purpose.  Some  juice  is  packed  in  tin  and  some  in  glass  and 
I  have  heard  arguments  in  favor  of  each.  Some  juice  has  been 
clarified  while  others  have  been  taken  direct  from  the  vats  after 
the  kraut  has  been  removed. 

This  is  submitted  by  one  who  is  not  financially  interested  in 
any  producing  or  distributing  agency.  It  is  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  deductions  gleaned  through  lectures  given  before  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs,  as  well  as  educational  contact  work  with  the  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  Central  West. 

You  pack  kraut  and  have  a  story  to  tell  about  it,  so  why  not 
tell  it.  You  know  what  has  been  done  to  popularize  other  foods. 
Right  at  this  time  we  see  pink  salmon  in  the  midst  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  Macaroni,  pickles,  coffee  and  even  artichokes 
have  their  plans  all  set  for  extensive  publicity.  These  manu¬ 
facturers  recogfnize  the  fact  that  the  average  individual  eats 
just  about  so  much  food  and  that  his  dietary  must  be  altered 
to  provide  for  the  advertised  product. 

A  good  sales  manager,  plus  a  good  broker,  will  get  his  goods 
into  the  jobber’s  warehouse,  and  the  jobbing  salesmen,  through 
strong  arm  tactics,  high  pressure  salesmanship,  or  premiums, 
will  sell  the  retailer.  But,  who  is  going  to  move  the  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  merchant’s  shelves?  Will  the  merchant  try  to 
sell  the  customer  a  can  of  kraut  when  she  asks  for  a  pound  of 
sugar?  I  believe  not,  and  it  would  show  poor  business  acumen 
upon  the  part  of  the  merchant  were  he  to  attempt  it. 

Popular  demand,  however,  will  move  canned  foods  from  the 
shelves.  Are  the  kraut  canners  of  the  country  helping  to  create 
further  consumer  demand  and  to  increase  its  consumption? 
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A  short  time  ago  I  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin.  A  few  days  later  I  received  from  the  president 
of  the  woman’s  club,  a  letter  commenting  upon  the  meeting  and 
she  ended  by  saying:  “The  canned  foods  we  put  back  in  the 
cans  and  sent  them  to  the  welfare  house.”  This  is  significant 
because  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk  I  learned  that  only  four 
members  were  not  prejudiced  against  eating  foods  from  a  can 
that  had  been  opened,  and  yet  at  the  conclusion  these  canned 
foods,  which  had  stood  in  open  cans  for  a  considerable  time, 
were  to  be  used  and  eaten. 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  foods 
may  safely  left  in  an  open  can,  so  if  that  is  the  case  why  do 
some  of  you  canners  still  persist  in  having  the  wording  upon 
your  labels  “Empty  contents  immediately  upon  opening.”  This 
threat,  or  demand,  has  thrown  a  scare  into  many  housewives 
and  they  have  been  quick  to  assume  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
practice. 

You  are  in  an  honorable  undertaking  so  why  not  give  the 
housewife  a  better  interpretation  as  to  just  what  the  can  con¬ 
tains,  rather  than  scare  her  to  the  point  where  she  shuns  foods 
that  are  packed  in  tin  containers. 

The  Mapes  bill  has  become  a  law.  This  is  a  decided  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  through  its  application  the  housewife  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  irderior  from  the  superior.  This  law 
has  teeth  in  it  and  is  a  boon  to  the  industry.  The  smart  indmd- 
ual  canner  will  grasp  the  opportunity  to  tie  in  with  the  coming 
contemplated  advertising  campaign  to  popularize  his  label. 

I  believe  in  advertising,  for  it  is  necessary  to  put  over  any 
commodity.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  media  of  publicity 
should  be  employed.  You  do  not  go  to  the  hardware  jobber  to 
sell  your  kraut.  Neither  does  the  housewife  go  to  a  shoe  shop 
to  buy  a  can  of  kraut. 

Our  job  is  to  make  the  consumer  “canned  kraut  conscious,”  so 
why  not  direct  our  activities  in  such  a  manner  that  she  gets  the 
message  with  as  little  “lost  motion”  and  “waste  circulation”  as 
possible. 

I  have,  personally,  given  between  90  and  100  food  talks  and 
demonstrations  before  women’s  organizations  during  the  past 
year.  As  a  consequence,  I  feel  that  through  the  hundreds  of 
questions  asked,  we  absolutely  know  what  the  housewife  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  learning  about  canned  foods,  including  canned  kraut. 

The  variety  of  questions  asked  at  each  round  table  discussion 
following  a  lecture,  reveals  the  deep  and  personal  interest  of 
the  members.  In  fact  that  it  brings  canned  kraut  direct  to  the 
attention  of  the  consumer  by  taste,  by  sight,  by  scent,  it  con¬ 
tributes  the  most  powerful  and  direct  agency  for  the  increase  of 
consumer  demand  available  to  the  manufacturer  or  distributor. 

The  housewife  is  today  studying  foods  as  never  before,  be¬ 
cause  she  realizes  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ills  of  mankind 
can  be  traced  to  malnutrition.  You  pack  an  article  which  is 
highly  endorsed  by  the  medical  fraternity  and  by  dietitians. 
Kraut  is  teeming  with  vitamins  and  rich  in  mineral  salts,  iron 
and  calcium.  Surely  with  such  a  substantial  background  and 
such  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  kraut,  you  can 
dispel  the  few  remaining  and  silly,  though  deep  set,  prejudices.. 

CHARTMAN  HUPPERT:  Have  you  any  questions  you  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Wadsworth? 

As  distribution  is  the  general  theme  of  this  convention,  we 
have  with  us  this  morning  two  representatives,  one  from  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  and  one  from  a  chain  store  in  Milwaukee.  The 
first  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Roy  Johnson,  and  his  subject  is,  “How 
to  Increase  the  Sale  and  Consumption  of  Canned  Sauerkraut.” 

How  TO  Increase  the  Sale  and  Consump¬ 
tion  OF  Canned  Sauerkraut 

By  Roy  a.  Johnson, 

Rowndy,  Peckham  and  Dexter  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  topic  I  was  asked  to  talk  on  is  distribution  and  while 
this  covers  a  great  deal  of  territory,  I  suppose  you  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  distribution  of  sauerkraut. 
Being  connected  with  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  Milwaukee, 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  very  much  about  sauerkraut  business 
for  the  consumers  in  our  territory  have  been  trained  for  years 
to  buy  and  eat  a  lot  of  it,  and  yet  we  find  kraut  business  get¬ 
ting  better  right  along.  I  think  if  I  were  a  canner  of  kraut  I 
would  be  a  confirmed  optimist,  for  it  looks  very  much  like  the 
future  holds  far  better  possibilities  for  you  than  does  any  other 
branch  of  the  canned  vegetable  industry.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  when  many  people  were  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  occa¬ 


sionally  ate  sauerkraut.  The  feeling  seemed  to  exist  that  only 
certain  nationalities  were  lovers  of  kraut.  What  a  change  has 
taken  place  of  late!  We  now  find  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
boasting  of  how  they  eat  kraut  and  how  it  has  helped  them 
physically.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  is  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  distribution  of  sauerkraut.  By  these  remarks  I  do  not 
want  you  to  interpret  that  it  is  in  order  for  you  to  put  up  an 
enormous  pack  next  season,  but  I  will  get  back  to  this  founda¬ 
tion  later  on. 

In  the  successful  distribution  of  any  product  we  must  start 
from  the  grower  and  work  all  the  way  through  to  the  consumer. 
You  are  fairly  well  in  control  of  growers  in  your  territories  and 
are  therefore  influential  enough  to  keep  production  of  the  raw 
product  down  to  a  sensible  basis.  Overproduction  has  taught 
many  a  bitter  lesson  during  the  past  year  or  more  and  has 
hurt  distribution. 

After  controlling  production  let  us  consider  quality.  I  believe 
that  our  Milwaukee  market  sells  a  tremendous  quantity  of  can¬ 
ned  kraut  because  practically  all  distributors  secure  their  kraut 
from  two  packers  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  do  not  allow 
inferior  quality  to  interfere.  If  a  packer  is  not  careful  of  his 
quality,  in  all  probability  he  has  to  undersell  the  quality  packer 
and  oftentimes  cheap  prices  for  poor  quality  breaks  the  market 
on  good  quality  on  kraut  or  anything  else,  and  we  all  know  what 
happens  when  markets  are  uncertain — every  one  buys  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  is  customary  and  it  is  a  pronounced 
fact  that  when  one  buys  in  a  small  way  he  sells  in  a  small 
way  and,  of  course,  hurts  distribution. 

Packers  ought  to  select  their  customers  with  care.  Try  a*- 
much  as  possible  to  select  distributors  who  sell  at  a  legitimate 
profit.  The  cut  price  distributor  can  not  stay  in  business  very 
long  without  profit,  which  means  that  you  have  to  look  for 
another  distributor  and  in  the  meantime  lose  business. 

I  referred  to  the  foundation  which  has  been  laid  for  increased 
business  on  canned  kraut.  With  this  favorable  position  what 
are  the  kraut  packers  of  this  country,  collectively,  going  to  do. 

I  understand  the  National  Canners  Association  is  about  to  spend 
several  millions  of  dollars  to  advertise  canned  foods.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  order  for  the  canners  of  kraut  to  get  busy  and  tie 
up  with  this  huge  advertising  campaign  and  tell  the  consuming 
public  the  story  of  canned  kraut. 

As  a  jobber  our  problem  today  is  to  get  the  retail  grocer  to 
sell  more  canned  kraut  and  he  in  turn  must  get  the  consumer 
to  eat  more  of  it.  About  twelve  years  ago  I  called  on  the  retail 
trade  and  at  that  time  most  jobbers’  salesmen  were  trained  to 
sell  bulk  kraut.  The  difficulties  experienced  with  leaky  barrels — 
rebrining — unsanitary  handling — spoilage,  made  this  bulk  busi¬ 
ness  very  unsatisfactory.  The  distributors  soon  began  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  of  the  canned  product,  and  while  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

The  retail  merchant,  like  all  of  us,  is  in  business  to  make 
money  and  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  Unfortunately  all 
retailers  are  not  merchants,  but  of  late  years  we  have  found  an 
influx  of  a  better  element  going  into  the  retail  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  now  find  many  of  them  willing  to  listen  to  con¬ 
structive  suggestions. 

There  are  two  classes  of  grocers — those  who  believe  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  those  who  always  give  price  first  consideration.  There 
is  no  secret  to  the  fact  that  quality  lingers  with  us  long  after 
price  is  forgotten,  which  means  that  over  a  period  of  time  the 
quality  merchant  makes  the  most  money. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  an  incident  occurred  with  canned 
kraut  which  clearly  demonstrated  to  many  “the  penalty  of  dis¬ 
regarding  quality  for  price.”  At  that  time  the  market  on 
canned  kraut  was  rather  demoralized  and  a  car  or  more  of  poor 
quality  at  a  cheap  price  was  sold  to  the  retail  trade.  Some  of 
this  kraut  was  still  on  retailers’  shelves  last  year  and  in  all 
probability  the  consumers,  who  purchased  this  poor  stuff,  did 
not  care  about  eating  canned  kraut  for  some  time. 

The  jobbers’  salesmen  must  educate  his  customers  to  spend  a 
few  cents  per  dozen  more  to  buy  quality  sauerkraut  and  I  know 
of  no  better  nor  quicker  method  than  by  liberal  use  of  the  can 
opener.  In  order  for  the  retailer  to  successfully  sell  kraut  he 
must  first  be  sold  himself.  After  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  quality  the  salesman  must  arouse  his  enthusiasm  to  sell  a 
lot  of  it.  If  he  buys  just  one  case,  it  is  just  another  item  placed 
on  the  shelf  and  sold  when  the  consumer  asks  for  it.  If  he 
buys  five  or  ten  cases  he  makes  a  handsome  display  of  the  kraut 
and  with  his  enthusiastic  efforts  sells  this  quantity  in  a  short 
time  and  comes  back  for  more  and  keeps  talking  it  almost 
constantly. 
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Very  often  the  merchant  feels  that  he  can  not  take  the  time 
to  say  all  he  would  like  to  the  consumer  about  the  inside  of 
the  can  and  in  connection  with  this  the  label  should  perform  its 
proper  duty.  The  label  should  be  a  powerful  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  many  of  us  humans 
are  eye-minded.  We  are  impressed  by  things  we  visualize.  It 
means  that  you  packers  ought  to  use  great  care  in  the  selection 
of  your  labels.  Not  only  should  they  be  attractive,  but  they 
should  give  true  and  valuable  information.  Do  not  tell  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  empty  can  as  soon  as  opened.  Urge  them  not  to  wash 
the  kraut  and  in  that  way  destroy  the  flavor.  Tell  them  it  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  thus  taking  work  out  of  the  kitchen.  Tell 
them  the  entire  contents  can  be  utilized — ^nothing  is  wasted — 
even  the  kraut  juice  should  be  used.  Suggest  the  many  tasty 
ways  in  which  canned  kraut  can  be  served  in  salads,  cocktails, 
relishes  and  with  meat,  fish  and  game. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  canned  kraut  I  suppose 
many  of  you  have  had  the  same  experience  I  have  when  eating 
kraut  at  some  restaurant  or  hotel.  Very  often  I  find  the  cook 
or  chef  has  washed  the  kraut  and  destroyed  the  flavor  or  sea¬ 
soned  it  unsatisfactorily.  And  yet  if  you  complain  to  the  chef 
he  tells  you  he  is  French  and  knows  his  food  and  cannot  be  told. 
Why  don’t  you  packers  collectively  advertise  in  a  good  hotel 
magazine  and  tell  these  expert  cooks  how  the  public  wants  their 
kraut  prepared.  I  know  of  many  people  who  would  gladly  eat 
more  kraut  if  properly  served  in  restaurants  and  hotels.  Make 
it  a  point  every  time  you  have  the  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  big  hotels  and  restaurantsi  and  tell  them  how 
kraut  should  be  served. 

Many  of  your  jobber  customers  are  advertising  their  private 
label  canned  foods  in  various  forms — through  newspapers,  food 
shows,  cooking  schools,  and  by  direct  contact  with  the  consum¬ 
ers,  through  women,  salesladies  and  demonstrators.  Urge  your 
jobber  friends  to  use  sauerkraut  extensively  in  all  of  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Jobbers  are  always  looking  for  constructive  suggestions 
from  their  canner  friends.  Get  in  personal  contact  with  your 
customers  more  often. 

In  conclusion,  if  every  one,  from  producer  down  to  the  retail 
grocer,  performs  his  duty  in  the  proper  manner,  distribution 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Ed. 
Hampe,  of  the  National  Tea  Company,  Chain  Store  Operators, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

How  TO  Increase  the  Sale  and  Consump¬ 
tion  OF  Canned  Sauerkraut 

By  E.  C.  H.\mpe, 

National  Tea  Company,  Milwaukee,  IP  is. 

The  subject  assigned  to  the  speaker  and  his  mutual  friend 
who  has  preceded  him  on  the  subject  canned  kraut  is 
more  or  less  of  a  tough  one  to  speak  on  as  canned  kraut 
is  one  of  these  items  that  the  consumer  either  likes  or  dislikes. 

The  very  nature  of  the  subject  indicates  a  problem  of  con 
sumption;  therefore,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution,  it  is 
logical  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  consumer.  We,  being 
primarily  a  newspaper  reading  nation,  it  is  obvious  that  greatest 
attention  for  sauerkraut  consumption  propaganda  would  be 
in  the  newspapers.  In  a  consumer  analysis  issued  recently  by 
a  Milwaukee  paper,  figures  for  four  years  were  produced  thaf 
show  an  increase  of  over  18  per  cent  in  the  number  of  families 
who  use  canned  sauerkraut.  The  exact  year  by  year  figures 
are: 


Year 

Per  Cent 

Number 

1930 

64.6 

107,115 

1929 

55.1 

86,507 

1928 

53.5 

77,747 

1927 

46.5 

66,030 

An  advertising  campaign  of  this  nature  would  have  a  two 
fold  purpose,  viz.,  to  overcome  prejudices  of  the  people  who 
today  are  not  sauerkraut  consumers  and  also  to  influence  those 
fond  of  sauerkraut  to  use  more  of  it. 

Therefore,  the  increasing  of  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
canned  kraut  is  more  or  less  squarely  up  to  the  packer  by  means 
of  controlling  his  quality  and  spending  his  money  wisely.  If 
you  will  put  the  kraut  in  the  cans  when  same  has  reached  the 
proper  stage  of  fermentation,  instead  of  leaving  the  kraut  be 
in  the  tanks  until  you  are  ready  for  it,  you  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  more  satisfiad  users  of  kraut  as  there  is  nothing 


more  objectionable  than  to  get  some  old  kraut  that  is  strong, 
bitter  and  brown  in  taste  and  appearance. 

If  all  buyers  demanded  a  strictly  high  quality  kraut  and 
positively  refused  to  compromise  on  quality,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  consumption  of  canned  kraut  would  not  reach  the  same 
volume  in  other  markets  as  it  has  in  Milwaukee.  If  it  did  the 
United  States  would  consume  almost  30,000  cases  annually  as 
compared  with  4,000,000  cases  packed  now.  Do  these  figures 
convince  you  that  quality  pays? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  with  all  this  present  day  machinery  and 
equipment  that  one  finds  in  the  average  kraut  cannery  there 
should  be  no  trick  for  you  as  canners  to  do  this  and  eliminate 
perhaps  the  greatest  evil  that  now  stands  in  your  way,  namely, 
as  I  have  said  before,  strong,  bitter  and  brown  kraut. 

The  consumption  of  canned  kraut  can  be  increased  by  selling 
the  consumer  the  size  of  can  best  suited  for  her  needs.  I 
remember  several  years  back  when  a  kraut  canner  tried  to 
interest  us  in  handling  a  smaller  can  than  the  No.  2^  tin  and 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  sale  of  one  case  per  store  for  a  three 
months  trial.  During  that  trial  period  we  actually  sold  3  cases 
per  store.  We  know  that  the  consumer  will  buy  and  serve 
canned  kraut  more  often,  if  we  meet  the  demand  of  a  willing 
market  rather  than  to  try  to  force  the  people  to  buy  something 
they  really  want  that  is  unsatisfactory  to  them. 

Our  manufacturer  furnishes  us  with  advertising  material  such 
as  window  posters,  show  cards,  recipe  books  and  many  available 
sales  helps  These  we  do  not  simply  stack  away  but  use  them 
frequently  throughout  the  season  and  distribute  the  menu  books 
personally. 

We  put  into  our  windows  the  most  attractive  display  of 
canned  krout,  pyramids  of  cans,  with  attractive  posters  suggest¬ 
ing  modern  ways  of  serving  this  ancient  and  honorable  food. 

Another  way  in  the  speaker’s  opinion  that  the  canner  looking 
for  an  increase  in  sales  in  certain  markets  would  be  to  study 
that  market  very  carefully  and  find  out  just  what  kind  of 
kraut  is  best  suited  to  the  average  taste,  whether  the  consuming 
public  in  that  market  prefers  a  kohl  slaw  or  a  strong  currd 
kraut.  I  personally  know  that  this  is  being  done  by  some  of 
our  Wisconsin  packers  of  sauerkraut  and  it  is  being  done  with 
a  great  deal  of  success. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  am  now  referring  to  the  com¬ 
pany  that  I  represent.  We  have  found  the  type  of  kraut  that 
is  best  suited  for  our  trade  and  we  have  stressed  strenuously 
upon  the  fact  that  we  are  featuring  one  of  Wisconsin’s  finest 
packs  of  sauerkraut.  We  advertise  same  as  often  as  we  can 
and  we  use  same  as  a  sale  item  throughout  all  of  our  storc.s 
by  bulletining  our  managers  on  the  feasibility  of  pushing  the 
sale  of  kraut. 

In  closing  let  me  again  say  that  the  increasing  of  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  canned  kraut  is  squarely  up  to  the  packer 
by  having  complete  control  of  his  canning  when  the  proper  state 
of  fermentation  has  been  reached. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  I  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much 
for  displaying  these  papers  on  a  subject  that  is  very  vital  to  our 
industry. 

As  you  doubtless  know  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
making  an  intensive  study  of  distinguishing  standards  from 
sub-standard  canned  foods  with  a  view  of  establishing  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  labeling  law  pased  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Lepper,  Representa¬ 
tive  of  Food  and  Drugs  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will  address  us  on  “Stand¬ 
ards  under  the  Mc-Nary-Mapes  Law.” 

Canned  Sauerkraut 

By  H.  A.  Lepper, 

U.  S.  Food  and  Drugs  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  adopted  August  18,  1925. 
for  the  guidance  of  food  control  officials  a  definition  and 
standard  for  sauerkraut  applicable  alike  to  the  product 
in  barrel  or  can.  This  standard  adopted  before  the  passage  of 
the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  food  and  drugs  act  is 
one  of  purity  and,  we  might  say,  identity.  It  states  what  sauer¬ 
kraut  is  and  any  product  sold  or  designated  as  sauerkraut  which 
does  not  conform  to  that  standard  is  held  to  be  adulterated  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act  when  coming  within  the  act’s  jurisdiction. 
Such  product  cannot  be  legalized  by  the  application  of  the 
legend  authorized  to  designate  sub-standard  products. 

The  definition  and  standard  is  as  follows: 
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“Sauerkraut  is  the  clean,  sound  product,  of  characteristic 
acid  flavor,  obtained  by  the  full  fermentation,  chiefly  lactic,  of 
properly  prepared  and  shredded  cabbage  in  the  presence  of  not 
less  than  2  per  cent  nor  more  than  3  per  cent  of  salt.  It  con¬ 
tains,  upon  completion  of  the  fermentation,  not  less  than  1.5 
per  cent  of  acid,  expressed  as  lactic  acid.  Sauerkraut  which 
has  been  rebrined  in  the  process  of  canning  or  repacking  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  1  per  cent  of  acid,  expressed  as  lactic  acid.” 

Work  has  not  begun  on  the  formulation  of  a  standard  under 
the  canner’  amendment. 

While  the  above  definition  does  not  include  provision  for  some 
of  the  factors  which  go  to  make  up  quality  in  the  canned 
product,  a  definite  acidity  is  required.  Proper  acidity  is  a  quality 
factor.  When  lack  of  acidity  is  the  result  of  improper  or  in¬ 
complete  fermentation  of  the  cabbage,  or  because  the  natural 
juice  ha.s  been  removed  and  salt  solution  added  to  the  point  of 
substitution,  the  product  is  adulterated  and  is  not  sauerkraut. 
Lack  of  acidity  under  conditions  such  as  these  could  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  deficiency  of  a  quality  factor  which  the  sub-standard 
legend  can  make  legal. 

Qualify  factors  which  have  been  recognized  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  icraut  from  a  grade  standpoint  are  color,  cut,  absence 
of  defects,  crispness  and  flavor.  These  are  the  important  factors 
in  a  standard  of  quality  and  condition.  The  limiting  values  for 
these  factors  in  a  standard  of  this  character  must  be  stated 
in  definite  terms  of  physical  measurement. 

Methods  for  measuring  color,  such  as  the  Munsell  System, 
have  been  found  efficient  for  use  with  other  commodities  and 
should  prove  equally  applicable  to  sauerkraut. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  measuring  the, 
thickness  of  cut  or  length  of  shred.  Decision  must  be  reached 
as  to  how  thick  and  how  long  the  shreds  should  be. 

In  a  like  manner  with  defects;  pieces  of  leaves,  core,  blemishes 
and  foreign  material  can  be  picked  out  simply  enough.  The 
amounts  which  can  be  regarded  as  permissible  are  open  to  de¬ 
termination.  Foreign  material  in  the  nature  of  an  adulterant, 
of  course,  would  not  be  permissible.  The  presence  of  rot  also 
constitutes  an  adulteration  and  no  provision  for  a  recognized 
amount  can  be  included. 

Crispness  is  that  factor  which  deals  with  the  property  of  the 
shred  noticeable  on  chewing.  Sauerkraut  must  be  firm,  but 
not  tough;  must  offer  a  resistance  by  reason  of  being  crisp,  bu"- 
still  be  easy  to  cut.  It  must  not  be  soft  or  mushy.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  limiting  values  on  this  factor  and  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  them  may  present  some  difficulties. 

The  flavor  must  be  fresh  and  characteristic  of  normal  lactic 
fermentation.  Abnormal  flavor  is  regarded  as  objectionable. 
Saltiness  to  the  point  of  being  objectionable  would  make  the 
product  sub-standard. 

In  the  formulation  of  standards  for  canned  foods  determina¬ 
tion  must  first  be  made  of  what  commodities  are  in  most  urgent 
need  of  standardization.  In  selecting  those  which  should  be 
given  first  attention  we  have  considered  among  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors: 

First,  possible -existing  abuses  detrimental  to  the  consumer 
and  to  the  competitive  manufacturer  which  a  standard  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  correct;  second,  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  a  particular  class  of  food  in  our  national  food  economy; 
and,  third,  the  amount  of  research  work  necessary  to  set  up 
such  a  standard. 

With  these  considerations  before  us  it  appears  that  active 
work  on  a  standard  for  sauerkraut  will  not  be  undertaken  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  prospects  are  that  a  sauerkraut  standard 
will  likely  not  be  ready  for  announcement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  kraut  season,  but  a  standard  may  be  ready  by  the  time 
the  kraut  is  ready  for  canning. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Now,  I  understand  that  we  have  some 
samples  here,  and  we  wish  this  to  be  a  free  and  open  discussion 
so  the  meeting  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and 
understanding  of  desirability  in  kraut.  I  am  going  to  ask  all 
of  you  who  would  like  to  express  an  opinion  about  these  samples 
to  come  up  and  judge  them  and  write  out  your  remarks  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  properly  identify  them  with  the  sample 
numbers,  so  we  may  have  some  of  the  duplicate  cans  taken  from 
the  cases  of  the  lots,  of  which  these  are  representative,  to  study 
when  the  time  comes  with  a  view  to  more  definitely  familiarizing 
ourselves  with  the  ideas  which  make  the  conditions  concerning 
these  foods. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  In  these  discussions  I  wish  every 
member  would  mention  his  name  preceding  the  discussion.  The 
secretary  would  like  to  take  this  down  so  the  officials  of  Wash¬ 
ington  will  have  this  matter  before  them  in  copy  form. 


MR.  LEPPER:  I  believe  that  a  number  of  you  men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  grading  of  kraut  will  recognize  those  five 
factors  which  I  pointed  out  as  being  considered  a  very  importanc 
question  in  quality,  and  if  so  you  will  keep  those  factors  in  mind 
when  judging  this  kraut.  These  conditions  are  the  color,  cut, 
acidity,  crispness  and  flavor.  Give  your  remarks  under  those 
factors  and  any  additional  remarks  you  would  like  to  give  about 
these  samples.  It  will  help  so  greatly  in  the  future  work  we 
have  to  do. 

CHAIRMAN  HUPPERT:  Members,  while  the  cans  are 
being  opened,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Nominating 
Committee  is  ready  to  report. 


THE  ELECTION 

The  Nominating  Committee  recommended  for  reappointment 
Mr.  A.  A.  Huppert  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Max  Hamilton  as 
Secretary. 

MR.  BABCOCK:  I  move  these  men  be  elected. 

MR.  STROUP:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Adolph  Hamilton  of  Hamilton  Sons,  New  London,  Wis¬ 
consin,  said  sample  number  one  was  soft,  short,  and  had  a  poor 
flavor,  but  that  it  was  not  low  enough  to  be  sub-standard;  num 
ber  two  was  the  best,  crispest,  best  flavored,  the  acidity  was 
right,  there  were  some  pieces  of  rib,  but  no  core;  number  three, 
the  color  was  off,  there  were  defects  in  cut  and  length  of  the 
shred,  excessive  core,  too  soft,  not  enough  acid,  portions  had 
not  fermented,  very  near  to  being  cabbage;  number  four  ho 
said  was  soft,  but  not  sub-standard. 

Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  of  Hamilton  Sons,  New  London,  Wis¬ 
consin,  was  in  agreement  with  Adolph  Hamilton  and  he  added 
the  following  about  the  same  samples: 

He  said  that  the  flavor  of  sample  number  one  was  not  that  of 
proper  fermentation,  and  that  the  flavor  of  number  one  was  the 
worst  of  the  four  cans.  He  said  that  sample  number  three  had 
the  worst  cut  and  the  worst  color. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Hamilton,  of  Hamilton  Sons,  New  London,  Wis¬ 
consin,  said  that  sample  number  three  was  chopped  and  not 
shredded,  that  it  was  not  properly  cured  and  the  fermentation 
was  improper.  He  also  said  that  sample  number  two  was  early 
cabbage  of  late  August  or  early  September. 

Mr.  Wilder,  of  the  Clyde  Kraut  Company,  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  said 
they  were  all  sub-standard  with  the  exception  of  sample  number 
two. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  that  the  color  of  sample  number  one  was 
bad,  the  kraut  was  soft,  but  the  flavor  was  above  sub-standard. 
He  said  that  sample  number  two  was  the  best  sample  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  all  respects,  but  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  fancy 
kraut;  number  three  was  not  properly  fermented,  the  cut  was 
poor,  it  was  chopped  and  not  shredded,  the  flavor  was  off,  and 
that  it  was  the  poorest  sample  of  all;  number  four,  he  said,  was 
a  borderline  sample  and  contained  too  much  core,  the  texture  was 
too  soft  and  the  shreds  were  too  short,  but  not  too  thick.  The 
color  was  passable  and  the  flavor  was  passable. 

In  judging  this  kraut  by  the  score  system  the  voting  values 
were  given. 

Color,  10  to  12;  cut,  10  to  12;  absence  of  defects,  0  to  5; 
crispness,  0  to  9 ;  flavor,  34  to  39.  The  total  made  them  sub-stand¬ 
ard.  Mr.  Babcock,  of  the  Empire  State  Pickling  Company,  Phelps, 
New  York,  said  that  number  one  was  nearly  as  bad  as  number 
three,  it  had  a  short  cut  and  a  very  bad  flavor.  He  said  number 
two  had  a  good  flavor  and  was  a  good  standard.  He  said  number 
three  had  a  very  rank  flavor,  it  was  not  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  and  that  it  did  not  have  a  good  color. 

Much  discussion  revolved  around  the  color  in  sample  number 
two  due  to  the  presence  of  some  greenish  areas.  It  was  prac¬ 
tically  unanimously  agreed  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  an  early  kraut  produced  from  cabbage  in  late  August 
or  early  September.  It  was  pointed  out  by  several  packers  that 
the  color  of  kraut  from  September  cabbage  had  a  tendency  to 
exhibit  such  green  areas,  while  color  from  October  kraut  is  more 
of  a  straw  color. 

One  packer  sugested  that  the  color  of  number  two  probably 
resulted  from  a  frozen  condition  of  the  cabbage  which  was  not 
agreed  to  by  any  other  member  present. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  one-thirty  o’clock. 
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Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  20,  1931. 


Mr.  Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  'presiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  assembled  in  Twenty-Fourth 
Annual  Convention,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr,  Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont, 
Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  If  the  meeting  will  come  to  order 
I  should  like  to  appoint  Mr.  Covert  and  Mr.  Wilson  as  a 
Nominating  Committee. 

Your  Chairman  has  nothing  to  report.  There  has  been  no 
activity  in  the  Section  since  our  last  meeting  other  than  the 
meeting  for  formulating  the  program,  and  I  think  we  are  very 
fortunate  in  the  people  we  have  with  us  this  morning.  Our 
first  speaker  is  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Allard,  who  is  with  the  Housi- 


“DAN”  GERBER 

hold  Magazine  and  who  is  head  of  the  Household  Searchlight, 
the  testing  laboratories  for  the  Household  Magazine.  As  head 
of  these  laboratories,  Mrs.  Allard  has  had  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  many  of  our  canned  food  products.  I  think  that  we  could 
scarcely  find  anyone  who  could  more  ably  tell  us  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  advertising  to  tell  her  about  canned  foods.  Mrs. 
Allard. 


What  the  Consumer  Wants  Advertising  to 
Tell  Her  About  Canned  Food 

By  Miss  Harriet  W.  Allard, 

Director,  The  Household  Searchlight,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


TO  BE  able  to  talk  to  you  today  on  the  subject  of  “What 
the  Consumer  Wants  Advertising  to  Tell  Her  About 
Canned  Food,”  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  air  a  number 
of  my  pet  theories  on  the  subject.  It  enables  me  to  bring 
together  the  opinions  of  many  women  who  have  asked  me 
questions  regarding  present  day  advertising. 

Women  are  tremendously  interested  in  advertising.  They 
read  it  with  eagerness.  Why?  Because  they  are  seeking 
something — seeking  for  information  pertinent  to  their  field  of 
endeavor,  something  which  will  be  a  help  to  them  in  their 
environment  and  in  their  needs.  They  look  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  magazines,  and  would  like  to  give  the  same  valua¬ 
tion  to  the  advertising  in  the  magazine  th^at  they  give  to  the 
editorial  columns.  In  far  too  many  instances  that  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  because  the  advertiser  has  not  prepared  his  copy  to  fit  the 
field  covered  by  the  magazine  as  carefully  as  the  editor  has. 

The  city  woman  is  not  interested  in  editorial  copy  built  for 
the  small  town  woman;  why  should  the  advertiser  expect  the 


small  town  woman  to  be  interested  in  copy  appeal  directed  foi’ 
the  city  woman’s  use? 

Women  evaluate  reading  matter  by  the  service  it  renders 
them.  A  woman  on  the  farm,  one  in  a  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants  and  one  in  a  metropolitan  city  are  fundamentally 
the  same.  They  look  the  same,  rear  families,  need  food,  clothes, 
shelter  and  amusement.  Environment  alone  makes  them  differ¬ 
ent.  They  prepare  food  for  their  families,  but  they  have  to 
serve  it  differently — not  in  style  of  service  but  in  amount  and 
number  of  meals  per  day.  The  small  town  woman  has  her 
entire  family  home  for  three  meals  a  day — the  school  and  place 
of  business  are  right  around  the  corner  and  husband  and 
children  come  home  for  lunch.  The  rural  woman’s  family  is 
home  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  only  part  of  them  are  there 
for  lunch.  The  children  have  to  go  some  distance  to  school, 
so  they  take  their  lunch,  and  come  home  in  the  late  afternoon 
for  dinner.  The  city  woman  has  breakfast  to  prepare,  no  lunch, 
except  for  herself,  and  often  the  entire  family  is  not  home  for 
dinner.  This  is  only  one  illustration  of  many  which  quickly 
shows  how  environment,  not  fundamentals,  makes  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  rural,  town  and  city  woman. 

Women  frequently  say  to  the  editors  of  women’s  magazines 
that  they  wish  advertisements  would  give  to  them  the  same 
helpful  information  that  they  find  in  editorial  pages.  When 
asked  what  the  trouble  is',  their  reply  is  invariably  that  the 
information  given  by  the  advertiser  is  not  adaptable  to  their 
needs.  Many  advertisers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  service  of  magazines,  allowing  the  trained  staff  to  pass 
on  the  copy.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  many  others  are  em¬ 
ploying  trained  women  to  study  individual  needs  of  the  three 
fields,  and  through  their  own  testing  services  build  copy  for 
especial  groups. 

Advertisers  realize  the  importance  of  appealing  to  women. 
More  and  more  Mrs.  Homemaker  is  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  powerful  factors  in  the  economic  world.  She  has  forced 
this  recognition.  It  has  been  deserved  for  a  long  time — but 
the  modern  economist  was  loath  to  give  her  credit  for  her  in¬ 
fluence.  However,  the  comprehensive  studies,  the  economic  I'c- 
search  work,  and  the  general  trend  of  business  has  shown  the 
strength  of  the  homemaker  in  the  industrial  world. 

Women  are  asking  for  more  leisure.  They  are  adopting 
modern  equipment,  methods  and  food  products,  which  wdll 
conserve  their  time  and  energy  while  performing  the  home- 
making  tasks.  They  are  willing  to  give  the  leisure  time  gained 
to  homemaking  activities  quite  impossible  to  the  woman  of  fifty 
years  ago.  That  is  the  reason  they  are  recognized  as  a  power; 
why  their  work  is  ranked  with  the  professions. 

Homemaking  itself  has  changed  during  the  last  century. 
With  the  change,  the  status  of  a  homemaker  has  advanced  tc 
that  of  other  professions.  I  am  using  the  term  “other  pro¬ 
fessions”  advisedly.  Homemaking  is  now  ranked  as  a  profession, 
because  to  be  successful,  a  liberal  education  is  required,  and 
the  labor  is  more  mental  than  manual,  thanks  to  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  It  requires  every  bit  as  much  intelligence  as  that 
necessary  for  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  what  you  will.  Homemakers 
to  be  successful  have  to  be  clever,  understanding,  and  resource¬ 
ful.  They  have  to  utilize  every  cell  of  their  brains  to  do  their 
allotted  task  well. 

Homemaking  today  involves  much  more  than  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  scrubbing.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  art,  science, 
and  an  understanding  of  psychology  and  human  nature.  More 
responsibility  than  ever  is  being  intrusted  to  this  group  of 
women  who  for  years  have  received  no  recognition  from  in¬ 
dustry,  nor  consideration  for  their  influence  except  a  sentimental 
one.  The  acceptance  of  the  feeling  that  “the  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle,  rules  the  world”  was  sufficient  proof  that  women 
were  serving  in  their  individual  homes  in  a  splendid  manner. 
It  was  enough  that  poet  and  artist  paid  tribute  to  them. 

Today  the  sentimental  feeling  is  just  as  poignant  as  in  yester¬ 
years,  but  with  it  there  is  deference,  recognition  of  influence, 
and  a  defined  position. 

The  census  taker  who  only  a  few  years  ago  wrote  “nothing” 
after  “occupation”  when  listing  a  homemaker,  now  writes  “home¬ 
maker.”  Industry  is  not  sentimental.  It  is  concerned  in  dollars 
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and  cents.  It  wants  to  know  who  is  going  to  do  the  buying  and 
what  she  is  going  to  buy.  Statisticians  have  cold  figures  to 
prove  the  influence  of  homemakers.  These  persons  tell  us  that 
women  spend  over  85  per  cent  of  the  money  used  for  purchasing 
home  products.  This  means  practically  85  per  cent  of  the 
family  income  is  spent  by  women.  And  in  terms  of  dollars  this 
reads  into  the  billions. 

Women  analyse  their  needs  and  buy  accordingly.  They  have 
many  decisions  to  make;  the  paramount  factor  in  influencing 
decisions  is  advertising.  Not  only  do  they  wish  advertising  to 
tell  of  new  products,  but  they  expect  it  to  keep  them  informed 
as  to  the  value  of  the  old.  This  generalization  is  applicable  to 
the  canning  industry.  No  industry  concerned  with  merchandis¬ 
ing  food  products  has  profited  by  the  attitude  of  modern  home¬ 
makers  to  such  an  extent  as  canning.  They  have  accepted 
quickly,  the  advantages  of  buying  food  commercially  preserved. 
But  even  though  they  have  found  this  form  of  packaged  food 
acceptable,  they  wished  to  know  more  about  it.  They  want  to 
know  how  they  can  use  this  definite  contribution  toward  their 
day’s  program  to  better  advantage. 

Products  in  cans  are  bought  sight-unseen,  which  means 
dependence  by  the  purchaser  on  the  manufacturer.  The  food 
and  drug  laws  have  stimulated  woman’s  confidence.  She  has 
learned  that  by  reading  a  label  she  can  gain  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  inside  of  the  can.  The 
July,  1930,  amendment  of  this  law  is  giving  her  further  confi¬ 
dence.  She  not  only  knows  the  chemical  status-;-but  she  will 
now  have  information  as  to  the  standard  of  quality. 

“Very  good”  you  say,  “what  more  can  we  do  for  her?  We 
have  told  her  she  need  have  no  fear  of  adulterations,  she  need 
not  be  concerned  about  harmful  preservations,  colorings  and 
flavorings,  because  she  is  protected  by  law.  What  else  can  we 
do?” 

There  is  plenty  which  these  women,  who  are  spending  so  much 
money,  wish  to  learn  from  you. 

The  additional  information  which  these  millions  of  homemakers 
expect  should  be  given  through  advertising  and  editorial  pages. 
Editors  have  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall.  Their  work  is  one 
of  service — they  know  their  reader  public  is  the  one  to  be 
served.  They  do  this  by  helping  to  plan  nutritious,  appetizing, 
and  economical  meals.  They  offer  different  and  unusual  recipes, 
but  they  cannot  do  this  successfully  alone.  Their  work  can 
only  be  complete  when  women  actually  do  the  things  which 
have  been  suggested.  Women  are  looking  to  advertising  to 
tell  them  about  the  products  that  will  help  them  carry  out  the 
editors’  plans.  Editorial  columns  tell  readers  what  to  do,  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  tell  them  what  products  to  use.  This  means 
that  the  manufacturer  should  include  in  his  copy  the  same 
service,  and  the  same  help  that  is  found  in  the  editorial  pages 
In  other  words,  women  are  interested  in  the  editorial  type  of 
advertising  copy.  Advertising  to  them  has  to  go  further  than 
merely  to  suggest.  Information  may  be  given  in  clever  but  far- 
reaching  words,  few  or  many,  as  the  advertiser  wishes,  but 
women  want  these  words  to  give  definite  help.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  a  large  per  cent  of  women  are  concerned  with  reading 
that  Mrs.  Jones,  Smith,  or  Brown  uses  such  and  such  a  product. 
The  majority  of  women  want  to  know,  however,  what  that 
product  can  do  to  make  homelife  more  successful  for  their 
families. 

Naturally,  one  asks  what  shall  this  advertising  tell?  Associa 
tion  or  institutional  advertising  copy  obviously  should  be  able 
to  sell  the  idea  of  the  product  as  a  whole.  For  the  canning 
industry  it  sells  the  idea  of  the  value  of  canned  foods.  The 
economic  value  such  as  the  saving  of  time  and  money,  could 
well  be  defined.  Quality  value  needs  explaining,  as  women  wish 
to  know  the  standard  for  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  the 
can.  Description  of  sizes  of  cans  by  number  and  the  amount 
each  size  holds  are  other  facts  which  are  appreciated.  Such 
general  information  helps  women  buy  canned  foods  intelligently. 

The  individual  canner  must  first  sell  his  brand  name.  That 
is  his  biggest  asset.  Women  are  buying  by  brand  names  in¬ 
creasingly.  So  they  want  to  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  status 
of  their  favorite  brands.  Allied  to  the  brand  name  ashould  be 
the  outstanding  value  of  this  product — be  it  quality,  price,  or 
type.  Certain  means  of  informing  the  consumer  of  the  grade 
of  quality  should  be  adopted  by  canners.  The  success  which 
the  pineapple  canners  are  having  with  their  quality  marking 
of  1-2-3  shows  the  acceptance  of  the  consumer  for  this  informa¬ 
tion.  It  proves  the  need  of  describing  quality.  The  pine¬ 
apple  canners  educated  the  consumers  through  advertising  the 
significance  of  this  means  of  marking — and  the  thoughtful 
Mrs.  Homemaker  is  using  this  information.  A  woman  may 
willingly  buy  quality  No.  3  if  she  knowingly  does  so,  and  the 
standing  of  the  brand  is  not  endangered — but  woe  to  Mr. 
Canner  if  she  buys  No.  3,  without  having  been  informed  what 
his  third  was  like.  She  feels  that  a  personal  injury  has  been 


done  to  her  and  she  takes  revenge  by  forgetting  to  buy  that 
particular  brand  again. 

It  is  well  and  good  to  know  that  a  can  of  vegetables  or  fruit 
lives  up  to  the  accepted  standard,  but  that  doesn’t  suggest  a 
use  for  it.  I  would  guess  that  wax  beans  could  be  eaten  directly 
from  the  can — indeed  I’ll  admit  I  know  they  are  palatable  if 
eaten  in  that  manner — because  I  have  been  guilty  of  tasting 
“just  one”  before  putting  the  contents  of  a  can  into  a  ready- 
prepared  white  sauce.  But  advertising  for  a  can  of  wax  beans 
isn’t  entirely  adequate  as  a  tempter  to  the  home  purchaser, 
unless  it  suggests  a  means  of  using  the  beans  preferably  in  a 
new  and  intriguing  way. 

So  the  second  requirement  for  advertising  copy,  in  the  minds 
of  homemakers,  is  for  new  uses.  They  want  some  reason  which 
would  interest  them  in  buying  a  specific  canned  food  for  their 
own  homes.  Recipes  will  do  this  as  quickly  as  any  other  group 
of  words.  A  concrete  use  such  as  a  definite  recipe  acts  like 
magic.  A  woman  adores  a  new  recipe — be  she  the  Colonel’s 
lady  or  Mrs.  O’Grady. 


RALPH  O.  DULANEY 
Secretary  of  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section 

The  power  of  suggestion  is  strong — but  often  the  suggestion 
has  to  be  more  concrete  than  futuristic  art  to  interest  a  large 
number. 

Perhaps  a  story  of  an  experience  I  had  some  years  ago  will 
make  my  point  clearer.  I  was  in  educational  work  for  a  well 
known  paint  manufacturer.  During  a  visit  to  a  small  town 
in  the  interest  of  the  company  for  whom  I  was  doing  educational 
work  with  their  brushing  lacquer,  I  stopped  to  see  the  local 
dealer.  He  was  not  overly  enthusiastic  about  the  product.  He 
said  to  me,  “I  have  tried  to  show  the  women  about  the  lacquer, 
here  is  a  chair  I  decorated.  I  have  put  all  the  different  colors 
on  it,  but  women  don’t  seem  to  be  interested.” 

“No,”  I  said,  “I  doubt  if  they  would  be.  Would  you  care  for 
that  patchwork  chair  in  your  house?”  I  asked. 

“Why  no,”  said  he,  “I  just  wanted  them  to  see  how  smooth 
the  lacquer  went  on  to  the  wood  and  the  number  of  lovely 
colors.” 

“Yes,  I  concede  that  lacquer  goes  on  smoothly,  is  made  in 
lovely  colors,  and  will  make  an  old  chair  attractive.  May  I 
paint  the  chair?”  I  asked. 

So  with  brush  and  lacquer  I  redecorated  the  old  chair — made 
it  as  attractive  as  I  could — used  two  contrasting  colors  and  a 
touch  of  gold.  I  then  had  a  finished  chair  which  women  could 
visualize  as  something  to  use  in  their  own  homes. 

Customers  immediately  were  interested  and  wanted  to  knov; 
about  lacquer  so  they  could  do  the  painting  themselves. 

There  are  thousands  of  advertisers,  a  woman  has  to  select 
from  the  advertised  products  those  which  will  serve  her  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  She  wants  advertising  pages  to  visualize  for  her 
a  use  which  will  be  a  help  in  solving  her  own  special  problems. 

If  a  recipe  is  used,  it  mu.st  be  chosen  with  discretion.  First 
it  must  be  accurate.  It  must  be  tested  and  retested  and  not 
found  wanting.  Second,  it  must  be  reasonable.  By  that  I 
mean  not  so  eccentric  that  it  fails  to  hold  interest  once  gained. 
An  example  of  such  a  recipe  is  one  which  calls  for  unseason¬ 
able  or  not  procurable  ingredients.  Recipes  which  call  for 
unusual  products  difficult  to  obtain,  or  those  which  have  no 
national  distribution  should  be  kept  from  national  advertising. 
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One  advertiser  from  your  own  industry  had  a  recipe  in  an 
advertisement  appearing  this  last  month  in  our  local  paper. 
The  recipe  called  for  escarol. 

“Escarol — what  is  that?”  I  asked  myself  in  consternation.  I 
had  a  faint  remembrance  of  hearing  the  name  and  thought  that 
it  was  a  leafy  vegetable.  In  my  case  it  was  not  difficult  to  go 
to  the  reference  library  at  The  Household  Searchlight  and  look 
up  the  queer  name,  which  of  course  I  did.  Then  I  went  to  my 
grocer  to  find  what  he  knew  about  escarol.  He  did  not  know 
anything  about  it.  Then  other  leading  grocers  of  Topeka  were 
called — the  result  being  such  answers  as  “No.  we  haven’t 
escarol,  what  is  it?”  “Never  heard  of  it,”  and  so  on. 

If  that  receipe  had  been  found  only  in  advertisements  appear¬ 
ing  in  southern  towns  where  escarol  is  aplentiful,  it  would  have 
been  fine,  but  for  general  national  advertising,  it  was  worthless-^ 
a  waste  of  time,  space  and  money.  If  Mr.  Advertiser  had  said 
to  use  escarol,  lettuce  or  celery  leaves  in  the  recipe,  he  would 
have  covered  the  ground  nicely.  He  would  not  have  interfered 
with  the  interest  of  the  recipe  and  certainly  would  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  appeal. 

The  experience  of  editors  shows  the  average  woman  to  be 
very  literal.  She  will  not  use  a  recipe  if  it  calls  for  just  one 
ingredient  unknown  to  her  or  unobtainable. 

It  requires  understanding  to  write  recipes.  Advertisers  can 
build  them  for  use  of  specific  products.  They  can  use  brand 
names.  Such  recipe  making  is  not  difficult.  Those  persons 
who  must  generalize  the  products  to  be  used  find  the  task  not 
easy. 

A  certain  chocolate  manufacturer  who  had  limited  distribu¬ 
tion  decided  to  further  his  cause  by  interesting  people  in  choco¬ 
late  recipes.  These  were  made  in  proportions  which  were  in 
keeping  with  the  strength  of  his  own  product.  It  was  much 
stronger  than  most  chocolates  on  the  market  at  that  time.  When 
any  other  chocolate  but  the  one  around  which  the  recipes  were 
built  was  used,  the  recipes  were  a  failure.  Consequently  choco¬ 
late  recipes  as  a  whole  became  unpopular  for  a  while.  An 
advertiser  has  to  do  some  missionary  work.  He  has  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  product  in  gerleral  as  well  as  his  particular  brand. 
His  recipes  must  be  built  with  this  fact  in  mind.  However,  he 
cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  an  industry  by  lack  of  definite  in¬ 
formation  regarding  his  own  product.  If  it  does  have  qualities 
others  do  not  have,  women  want  to  know  about  them,  so  it  be¬ 
hooves  Mr.  Advertiser  to  play  these  up,  emphasize  them  and 
build  copy  around  them,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  welfare 
of  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  in  mind. 

Women  want  advertising  copy  to  be  dependable,  they  want 
honesty  and  truth.  Many  times  copy  fails  to  help  a  woman 
because  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  little  about  women’.! 
needs,  but  who  happens  to  have  a  number  of  beautiful  words 
and  brilliant  ideas — ^good,  if  true.  For  instance,  a  copy  writer 
prepared  an  advertisement  for  a  well-known  food  product.  He 
sat  back  in  his  chair  and  read  his  astounding  and  sure-selling 
copy  to  the  nutrition  consultant  in  the  organization.  She  said, 
“It  is  lovely,  has  a  wonderful  appeal,  and  would  be  splendid — if 
it  were  true.”  To  the  man’s  astonishment  he  had  not  conformed 
to  any  semblance  of  scientific  truth.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  fictionize  copy  and  use  poetical  license  or  tamper  with 
scientific  facts.  Many  times  the  copy  writer  can  produce 
splendid  ideas  for  the  city  woman  but  he  knows  little,  if  any¬ 
thing  about  small  town  homes,  and  his  copy  fails  to  appeal. 
His  employer  wonders  what  is  wrong,  often  blames  the  magazine 
for  having  poor  pulling  power. 

Women  appreciate  economical  help.  They  are  not  tempted 
with  extravagant  recipes,  but  are  anxious  to  have  help  in  con¬ 
cocting  delicious  dishes  within  a  reasonable  cost.  Little  details, 
such  as  the  number  of  eggs  which  would  increase  the  cost  and 
not  necessarily  improve  flavor,  texture  or  appearance  influence 
decisions. 

Not  long  ago  a  recipe  was  sent  to  The  Household  Searchlight 
for  testing— -it  was  to  be  used  in  an  advertisement  in  The  House¬ 
hold  Magazine.  As  is  our  custom,  the  recipe  was  tested  in  our 
laboratory  before  our  seal  of  approval  was  permitted  to  appeal 
in  the  advertising  copy.  To  our  consternation,  we  found  it 
required  four  eggs  (one-third  of  a  dozen),  the  recipe  to  bo 
published  during  a  season  when  eggs  were  high  in  price.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  we  would  not  approve  the  recipe.  The  manufacturer 
kindly  substituted  our  recipe  in  his  advertisement.  Four  eggs 
for  a  simple  batter  dish  was  not  an  economical  idea,  especiaU3’ 
when  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  revising  the  recipe  and 
using  fewer  eggs.  A  thinking  homemaker  would  have  read 
the  recipe  and  said,  “Four  eggs!  I  guess  if  it  is  necessary  to 
use  four  eggs  to  make  that  product  palatable.  I’ll  not  try  it. 
I’ll  use  some  recipe  which  is  more  economical. 


Manufacturers  of  canned  products  have  a  task  to  sell  home¬ 
makers  on  increased  consumption.  Women  now  are  can  con¬ 
scious;  there  is,  however,  a  sameness  about  eating  canned  food 
cooked  in  the  same  manner  every  time  it  is  placed  on  the  table. 
One  may  argue  about  today’s  possibilities  for  having  diversified 
menus  and  numbers  of  different  foods  not  possible  fifty  years 
ago.  This  is  all  true ! !  But  we  will  have  to  recognize  that  we 
are  living  in  a  restless  age  and  there  is  a  demand  for  variation — 
something  different.  It  is  found  in  our  food  demands  as  in 
many  other  daily  activities.  If  women  serve  corn  once  every 
week,  heating  it  with  a  little  cream,  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
that  is  very  good — ^but  how  much  better  for  the  canner  if  it 
were  served  twice  more,  disguised  in  different  combinations  of 
other  ingredients.  Perhaps  a  casserole  of  escalloped  corn  one 
day,  and  cream  corn  soup  another.  This  would  mean  three  cans 
sold  per  week  instead  of  one. 

Recipes  which  call  for  variations  in  methods  of  preparation, 
and  combinations  of  ingredients  are  appreciated  by  women 
Scalloped  potatoes  is  a  favor  dish  in  many  homes,  but  what  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  women  in  these  homes  know  that  escalloped 
green  beans  are  luscious!  A  dish  which  tempts  the  most  jaded 
of  appetites. 

One  important  part  of  the  food  work  at  The  Household  Search 
light  is  formulating  new  recipes.  It  is  because  of  that  work 
that  we  are  conscious  of  the  demand  for  ways  of  varying  canned 
foods.  The  demand  for  recipes  is  increasing,  not  diminishing, 
and  we  find  that  the  attitude  of  women,  over  the  United  States, 
who  appeal  to  the  Searchlight,  is  a  barometer  of  the  feelings 
and  interest  of  the  millions  of  homemakers  in  our  country. 

To  repeat  again  my  statement  made  earlier  women  want  ad¬ 
vertising  to  give  them  the  same  assurance  that  they  find  in 
editorial  copy.  The  two  are  closely  allied  and  should  have  the 
same  strong  general  appeal. 

Then  in  summing  up  I  would  say  that  women  want  canned 
food  advertising  to  keep  them  informed  about  the  brand  from 
the  standpoint  of  quality  and  economy.  They  want  it  to  carrj’ 
intriguing  appeal;  accurate,  practical,  truthful  and  scientific 
information,  and  tested  recipes  made  from  easily  procurable 
and  seasonable  products. 

They  insist  that  this  information  be  given  in  a  manner  which 
would  make  it  practicable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  women 
who  are  going  to  use  the  contents  of  this  advertised  can. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  talk  of  these  pertinent  and  timely 
ideas  which  influence  advertising  appealing  to  women,  especially 
food  advertising.  The  Searchlight  has  a  unique  position  in 
that  it  is  serving  the  homemaker,  at  the  same  time  working  with 
nationally  advertised  products.  It  is  a  medium  which  interprets 
that  which  the  producer  has  made  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
needs  and  ideas  of  the  consumer  to  the  producer.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  general  service  institution  and  much  interested  in 
the  means  used  by  advertisers  to  tell  of  their  products,  and  most 
jealous  that  they  put  across  their  appeal. 

Mrs.  Allard  made  the  following  interporations  in  her  paper: 
No.  1.  Preceding  the  words  “Women  are  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  advertising”  Mr.  Allard  said:  “As  to  the  work  that 
we  are  doing  in  Topeka  at  the  Searchlight,  we  are  the  medium 
between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  We  are  working  di¬ 
rectly  with  these  women.  We  have  a  large  reader  following, 
and,  naturally,  they  come  to  us  for  information,  and  in  order  to 
have  that  information,  we  are  working  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  national  manufacturers,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  producing  for  these  women  the  things  they  are  going 
to  use  in  their  homes;  so  naturally  women  do  talk  to  us  about 
advertising.’  ’ 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  I  think  we  are  doubly  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Allard  for  giving  us  some  information  that  I  think  we  as 
canners  need  very  much.  I  think  we  have  been  rather  inclined 
to  devote  ourselves  to  production  problems  and  have  been 
working  really  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  picture.  Mrs.  Allard 
reflects  the  woman’s  viewpoint  very  clearly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  contacts  she  has  made  or  not.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  samples  of  some  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  that 
she  has  from  women  on  various  subjects.  I  think  we  are 
indebted  to  her,  too,  for  attracting  a  good  many  of  the  Home 
Economic  women  here  this  morning.  When  we  get  to  the  matter 
of  cutting  some  cans  open  in  connection  with  our  next  speaker’s 
remarks,  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  get 
some  of  these  Home  Economics  women’s  viewpoints  in  addition 
to  our  ordinary  canner  viewpoint. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Rieman,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  is  also  going  to  talk  and  demonstrate 
his  work.  Mr.  Rieman. 
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Improvement  of  Canning  Varieties  by 
Breeding  and  Selection 

By  G.  H.  Rieman, 

Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


SINCE  the  early  development  of  agriculture  by  primitive 
peoples,  selection  of  seed  for  planting  has  played  an  import¬ 
ant  role  in  agricultural  practices.  The  present-day  plant 
breeding  has  achieved  great  results  and  will  accomplish  much 
more;  the  foundation  in  a  large  measure,  however,  was  laid 
many  years  ago  by  practical  seedsmea  and  horticulturists. 

Among  these  keen  observers  of  plants  was  Calvin  Noyer 
Keeney,  who  died  several  weeks  ago  at  Leroy,  New  York. 
America  may  well  pay  tribute  to  its  nationally  known  seedsman 
who  gave  to  the  world  a  more  useful  seed  plant — the  stringless 
snap  bean.  The  application  of  certain  biological  principles  in 
the  field  of  plant  breeding  is  conducive  to  more  rapid  and  certain 
progress.  As  a  rule,  scientific  principles  allow  some  short  cuts 
In  breeding  methods  and  help  to  eliminate  erroneous  and  useless 
practices. 

The  pure-lined  theory  formulated  by  the  famous  Swedish 
plant  breeder  Johannsen,  has  been  put  to  practical  use  by  the 
seed  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  its  application  is  phenomenal 
in  the  history  of  the  plant  sciences.  No  longer  is  it  necessary 
for  the  plant  breeder  to  go  through  the  laborious  task  of  rogueing 
seed  stocks  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  impure  plants  due  to 
cross  pollination.  By  using  the  pure-line  method  he  is  able  tc 
determine,  with  scientific  precision,  the  purity  of  the  plants  he 
has  isolated  by  means  of  their  progeny  performance.  Briefly 
stated,  pure  lines  are  produeed  by  isolating  individual  plants 
by  one  method  or  another  so  that  they  are  pollinated  by  their 
own  pollen  and  then  the  resulting  seed  of  each  plant  is  collected 
and  grown  separately.  The  progenies  which  exhibit  off-type 
plants  are  discarded  and  only  those  progenies  which  are  uniform 
for  the  characteristics  of  the  variety  are  continued  for  seed 
purposes.  Where  the  mode  of  inheritance  is  complex  this  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  performed  during  several  successive  generations 
and  with  a  large  number  of  individuals  before  any  degree  of 
uniformity  can  be  obtained.  The  marked  uniformity  of  varieties 
of  vegetables  in  use  today  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
intelligent  application  of  Johannsen’s  pure-line  theory  by  seeds¬ 
men.  However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  though  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  scientific  principle  to  the  art  of  plant  breeding  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  pure  seed  stocks  it  in  no  way  aids 
in  securing  new  types  of  vegetables  which  are  continuously 
demanded  by  the  rapidly  developing  and  progressive  canning 
trade. 

The  old  and  well-known  method  of  producing  plant  variations 
by  means  of  hybridization  must  here  be  brought  into  play.  Up 
to  the  present  century  men  interested  in  crop  improvement  have 
crossed  varieties  of  plants  in  every  conceivable  way  attempting 
to  combine  the  desirable  characters  of  different  plants  in  one 
variety  so  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  man.  That  they  have 
been  successful  is  in  evidence  in  every  garden  where  closely 
related  plants  of  our  cultivated  vegetables  are  eliminated  as 
worthless  weeds.  The  history  of  plant  breeding  records  that 
they  worked  without  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
involved  in  hybridization.  Theirs  was  the  method  of  “trial  and 
error”  which  is  of  necessity  costly  and  slow. 

The  year  1900  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  of  plant  breeding.  Independently  three 
scientific  investigators  drew  attention  to  the  fundamental  hybri¬ 
dization  studies  of  Gregor  Mendel  upon  which  are  based  tht 
now  well  known  “Mendelian  Laws  of  Heredity.”  The  knowledge 
of  how  plant  characters  are  inherited  has  given  the  plant 
breeder  a  valuable  tool  which  enables  him  to  proceed  with  his 
work  in  the  most  logical  and  systematic  manner.  It  has  elimi¬ 
nated  many  useless  practices  and  the  once  popular  belief  that 
the  efforts  of  the  plant  hybridizer  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  supernatural  wizardry. 

The  mode  of  inheritance  of  a  number  of  snap  bean  characters 
is  now  fairly  well  known.  Good  examples  are  the  wax  and  green 
pod  colors.  When  a  wax  pod  'Variety  is  crossed  with  a  green 
pod  variety  the  resulting  hybrid  has  green  colored  pods.  Plants 
grown  from  this  hybrid  yield  both  green  and  wax  podded  plants 
in  an  approximate  ratio  of  three  green  podded  plants  to  one 
yellow  podded  plant.  Knowing  that  the  Mendelian  laws  of 
heredity  hold  for  the  inheritance  of  bean  pod  color,  the  plant 
breeder  can  predict  that  in  a  general  hybridization  program 
where  other  characters  like  stringiness  and  toughness  are  also 
considered,  that  these  pod  colors  will  behave  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  Among  other  things  he  also  realizes  that: 
in  later  generations  he  cannot  expect  to  obtain  from  a  wax 


podded  plant,  plants  exhibiting  green  pods.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  relationships  he  can  readily  determine  by  applying  the 
known  principles  of  heredity.  By  so  doing,  he  may  eliminate 
much  of  the  uncertainty  so  evident  in  plant  breeding  methods 
of  the  past. 

Not  only  must  the  plant  breeder  combine  those  characters 
which  are  desirable  to  the  consumer,  but  he  must  also  develop 
plants  which  will  resist  the  ravages  of  serious  bean  diseases 
which  are  ever  present  in  important  canning  regions.  The  task 
of  supplying  the  canning  industry  with  these  new  types  of 
plants  can  best  be  accomplished  by  means  of  hybridization  and 
selection.  If  a  survey  is  made  of  all  the  bean  varieties  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  many  of  the  desirable  characters  exist  though 
not  in  any  single  variety.  By  means  of  hybridization  and 
selection  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  desirable  qualities  of  two 
or  more  varieties. 

Since  1922  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  various  experiment  stations  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  snap  bean  breeding  investigations.  The  purpose  of  these 
investigations  is  two-fold. '  First,  to  combine  the  desirable  can¬ 
ning  qualities  of  the  bean  varieties.  Secondly,  to  develop  strains 
of  snap  beans  resistant  to  anthracnose,  bacterial  blight  and 
mosaic  diseases.  Some  progres  along  these  two  lines  has  been 
made  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  improvement 
through  plant  breeding  operations  must  take  considerable  time, 
though  once  effected  the  improvements  are  permanent.  It  is 
not  possible  to  incorporate  resistance  to  all  important  bean 
diseases,  as  well  as  superior  canning  quality,  in  one  variety  by 
means  of  a  single  breeding  operation.  Desirable  plants  have 
been  obtained  by  making  a  series  of  crosses  and  selections.  Thus 
step  by  step  resistance  to  plant  diseases  are  combined  with  other 
desirable  characters  in  one  variety. 

A  brief  consideration  of  seven  of  the  more  popular  standard 
snap  bean  varieties  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower  and  the 
canner  is  presented,  so  that  the  problems  of  improving  present- 
day  varieties  may  be  more  clearly  understood.  The  remarks 
listed  below  hold  for  the  various  varieties  in  general,  though 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  local  conditions  may  alter  their 
behavior. 

GREEN  BEANS 

1.  Stringless  Green  Refugee 

A.  Cultural  Requirements:  This  variety  is  best  adapted  to 
fertile  loamy  soils  which  readily  retain  an  ample  supply  of 
moisture.  It  produces  its  crop  late  in  the  season  and  high 
yields  depend  upon  a  luxuriant  vine  growth  during  its  early 
stages  of  development. 

B.  Yield:  Yield  tests  (unpublished)  conducted  for  three 
years  in  Wisconsin  indicate  that  it  is  consistently  one  of  the 
highest  yielding  varieties  of  snap  beans,  although  it  did  not 
produce  well  in  the  1930  tests  in  Maryland.  As  many  as  seven 
pickings  can  be  made. 

C.  Diseases:  It  is  highly  resistant  to  bacterial  blight,  but 
very  susceptible  to  mosaic  and  anthracnose. 

D.  Canning  quality  as  determined  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  Grades:  The 
The  straight,  uniform,  absolutely  fiberless  pods  having  good 
color,  permits  this  variety  to  be  scored  fairly  high  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  handling  and  processing.  The  smaller  sizes 
are  ideal  for  whole  bean  packs.  The  pods  pass  through  the 
canning  stage  slowly  and  prominent  seed  development  is 
retarded. 

2.  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 

A.  Cultural  Requirements :  This  bean  has  the  greatest  range 
of  adaptation  of  any  of  the  varieties  used  by  the  canner.  It 
has  the  ability  to  produce  a  fair  yield  under  more  or  less  adverse 
growing  conditions. 

B.  Yield:  Yield  tests  (unpublished)  conducted  in  Maryland 
and  Wisconsin  show  that  it  is  among  the  leading  producers. 

C.  Diseases:  It  is  highly  resistant  to  mosaic;  moderately 
resistant  to  bacterial  blight;  susceptible  to  anthracnose. 

D.  Canning  quality  as  determined  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  Grades’ 
This  variety  possesses  the  necessary  desirable  pod  character¬ 
istics  for  packing  high  quality  cut  beans.  Color  in  the  seed  coat 
develops  fairly  readily  and  the  large  sized  pods  become  con¬ 
stricted  between  the  seeds.  This  bean  has  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  fiat  pale  green  pods  and  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  seed  from  a  reliable  source. 

3.  Full  Measure 

A.  Cultural  requirements:  Though  this  variety  has  the 
growth  habit  of  the  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  variety,  it  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  give  high  yields  under  as  widely  varying 
environmental  conditions.  This  in  part,  is  probably  due  to 
its  susceptibility  to  bacterial  blight.  It  requires  an  ample 
supply  of  moisture  and  grows  best  in  light  well  cultivated  soil. 
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B.  Yield:  Under  good  growing  conditions  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  heavy  yielder  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  pickings. 

C.  Diseases:  Highly  resistant  to  mosaic;  susceptible  ^^o 
bacterial  blight  and  anthracnose. 

D.  Canning  quality  as  determined  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  Grades; 
The  long,  straight,  round  Mull  Measure  pods  are  entirely  fiber¬ 
less  in  the  canning  stage.  They  have,  however,  a  deep  green 
color  and  in  processing  the  green  coloring  matter  often  diffuses 
into  the  liquor,  making  it  dark  and  cloudy. 

4.  Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod 

A.  Cultural  requirements:  Very  similar  to  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod.  In  addition  it  is  unusually  hardy  in  the  seedling 
stage  and  withstands  the  cool  temperature  encountered  in  early 
spring  plantings. 

B.  Diseases :  Highly  resistant  to  mosaic ;  moderately  resistant 
to  bacterial  blight;  susceptible  to  anthracnose. 

C.  Canning  quality  as  determined  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  Grades: 
This  variety  passes  through  the  canning  stage  very  rapidly 
and  develops  a  large  prominent  seed.  When  canned  at  the 
proper  time  its  quality  is  similar  to  Giant  Stringless  Green 
Pod  though  its  pods  are  more  curved,  shorter  in  length  and 
larger  in  diameter.  These  features  result  in  a  more  uneven  cut 
and  in  a  larger  percentage  of  butts  and  tips. 

WAX  BEANS 

5.  Stringless  Refugee  Wax 

A.  Cultural  Requirements:  Similar  to  Stringless  Green 
Refugee. 

B.  Yield:  Yield  tests  conducted  in  Maryland  and  Wisconsin 
indicate  that  crops  of  this  variety  which  are  free  from  mosaic 
are  high  yielders. 

C.  Diseases:  It  is  moderately  resistant  to  bacterial  blight, 
but  very  susceptible  to  mosaic  and  anthracnose. 

D.  Canning  quality  as  determined  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  Grades; 
Refugee  Wax  pods  are  fiberless  and  possess  a  good  flavor.  The 
wax  color  is  sometimes  too  light.  Though  the  seed  development 
is  retarded,  the  seed  coat  color  is  often  prominent.  This  variety 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  curved  pods  especially  under  dry- 
weather  conditions.  Frequently  the  smaller  sizes  used  for 
whole  bean  pack  have  a  light  green  cast. 

6.  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  (Brittle  Wax) 

A.  Cultural  Requirements:  Among  the  wax  bean  varieties, 
Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  holds  a  position  of  wide  adaptability 
similar  to  that  of  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  among  the  green 
bean  varieties.  It  grows  best  on  sandy  loam  soils. 

B.  Diseases:  It  is  resistant  to  mosaic,  moderately  susceptible 
to  bacterial  blight,  and  susceptible  to  anthracnose. 

C.  ^  Canning  quality  as  determined  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  Grades : 
This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  cut  wax  packs.  It  produces 
a  long,  fiberless  pod  with  a  slight  curve  at  the  tip  and  the  color 
is  usually  exceedingly  good.  The  seed  develops  slowly  and  shows 
very  little  pigment.  Good  quality  whole  beans  can  be  canned 
from  the  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  variety. 

7.  Improved.  Kidney  Wax  (New  Kidney  Wax) 

A.  Cultural  Requirements:  This  variety  produces  its  best 
yield  on  light  sandy  soils  which  are  supplied  with  ample  moisture 
throughout  the  growing  season.  On  heavy  soils,  especially 
where  there  is  baking,  the  young  seedlings  often  lack  the  ability 
to  pull  the  seed  through  the  soil  resulting  in  a  breaking  of  the 
stem. 

B.  Diseases:  Similar  to  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax. 

C.  Yield:  Yield  trials  conducted  in  Maryland  and  Wisconsin 
indicate  that  this  variety  is  not  as  heavy  a  producer  as  Refugee 
Wax  or  any  of  the  green  podded  varieties  already  mentioned. 

D.  Canning  quality  as  determined  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  Grades: 
The  deep  wax  colored,  semi-round,  stringless  pods  must  be  picked 
in  the  early  canning  stages  to  avoid  the  formation  of  the  fiber 
in  the  pod  walls.  In  this  respect  Improved  Kidney  Wax  is  not 
as  desirable  as  the  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  variety.  Its  long 
straight  pod  results  in  an  even  cut  and  there  is  a  minimum 
amount  of  seed  development. 

Results  of  yield  tests  of  four  varieties  conducted  for  two  years 
on  one-fourth  acre  plots  and  replicated  four  times  are  presented 
below: 

Pounds  of  beans  per  Average  Average 
acre  no.  of  no.  of 


Variety 

1928 

1929 

pickings  pods  per 
pound 

Stringless  Green  Refugee.... 

2568 

7895 

2.9 

120 

Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 

2096 

7200 

3.3 

108 

Stringless  Refugee  Wax . 

968 

6320 

3.5 

141 

Improved  Kidney  Wax . 

1844 

5085 

3.9 

92 

It  is  recognized  that  conclusions  based  on  two  years’  results 
must  of  necessity  be  made  with  caution  and  should  constitute 
only  an  indication  of  actual  relationships. 

As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  these  data  collected  under  actual 
canning  conditions,  constitute  the  only  information  of  this  nature 
available.  They  are  being  conducted  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  so  that  the  relative  value  of  these 
important  bean  varieties  may  be  determined  more  accurately. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  four  varieties  maintain 
their  respective  positions  in  regard  to  yield  during  both  years. 
The  Stringless  Green  Refugee  produced  the  heaviest  yields  with 
the  smallest  number  of  pickings  while  Improved  Kidney  Wax 
produced  the  lightest  yields  with  the  largest  number  of  pickings. 
The  Stringless  Green  Refugee  variety  would  undoubtedly  have 
produced  even  more  heavily  had  the  canning  factories  continued 
operations  throughout  the  growing  season.  It  appears  that  the 
varieties  which  produce  the  largest  number  of  pods  per  pound 
also  tend  to  produce  the  heaviest  yields. 

Mr.  Rieman  made  the  following  interpolations  in  his  paper: 
No.  1.  Preceding  the  words  “It  produces  its  crop  late  in  the 
season”  Mr.  Rieman  said:  “Later  on  we  will  cut  these  cans 
and  show  you  what  the  different  varieties  look  like  in  the  can. 

“The  first  variety  on  the  mimeographed  sheet  is  the  stringless 
green  refugee.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  this  variety,  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  very  much  about  it.  Now  the 
stringless  green  refugee  undoubtedly  has  one  of  the  greatest 
ranges  and  adaptations  of  any  of  our  beans.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
late  cropper,  and  if  we  have  drought  or  if  the  season  is  short, 
we  cannot  expect  the  stringless  green  refugee  to  do  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  earlier  maturing  varieties.” 

MR.  RIEMAN:  Mr.  Pulley,  who  has  conducted  the  rating 
work  for  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  for  several  years 
has  agreed  to  grade  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  snap  beans 
that  have  been  perfected  by  seedsmen  and  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Pulley  to  get  his  committee  to¬ 
gether  and  we  will  cut  the  samples.  I  would  like  to  also  re¬ 
quest  that  some  of  the  specialists  in  Home  Economics  look 
over  the  new  samples  and  pass  their  judgment  on  them. 

Mr.  Fred  Pulley,  Jr.,  and  his  committee  opened  cans  for 
inspection,  and  the  contents  were  examined. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  If  everyone  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  these  samples,  the  meeting  will  please  come  back  to 
order.  These  cans  will  be  left  here,  and  you  can  inspect  the 
samples  at  your  leisure  after  the  meeting. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  White,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Representative  of  Food  and  Drugs  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  will  talk  on  “Standards  Under  The  McNary-Mapes 
Law.”  Dr.  White. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  notice  that  the  program  calls  for  an  address. 

I  hate  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  do  not  want  to  dignify  any  of 
my  brief  remarks  by  any  such  solemn  and  high-sounding  term, 
because  we  are  not  prepared  in  the  Administration  to  make  any 
final  decisions  on  your  product.  We  are  rather  here  to  listen 
than  to  talk. 

Note — Dr.  White  made  an  introductory  about  the  same  as 
in  his  other  talks — before  the  Pumpkin  Section,  etc. — and  then 
proceeded  to  the  details. 

DR.  WHITE:  Now,  let  us  start  out  with  liquor.  I  should 
like  to  have  one  phase  of  the  discussion  touch  on  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  liquor,  independent  of  the  tenderness 
factor,  is  of  importance.  That  is,  if  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
tender,  desirable  product  if  you  have  a  cloudy  liquor.  If  you 
never  get  it  except  when  the  beans  are  tough  and  over-mature, 
it  may  be  undesirable  to  include  it;  so  possibly  a  vacuum  packed 
bean  with  just  a  little  liquor  (and  yet  that  liquor  cloudy)  would 
have  to  bear  that  “Indian  sign”,  as  one  of  our  correspondents 
called  it.  We  have  to  be  sure  that  these  differences  of  criteria 
really  mean  an  inferior  product  in  all  cases. 

Now  go  ahead  on  the  subject  of  liquor.  Let  us  hear  from  you 
MR.  PULLEY :  May  I  ask  one  question  please?  Did  you 
consider  that  any  one  factor  may  throw  that  into  the  sub¬ 
standard  class  and  below  the  dividing  line,  or  must  it  be  three 
out  of  five,  or  all  of  them?  What  are  your  plans? 

DR.  WHITE :  We  have  felt  that  if  possible,  we  should  avoid 
an  additive  numerical  score  which  would  throw  that  into  the 
sub-standard  group.  While  that  is  very  useful,  and  perhaps  also 
indispensable  in  the  present  scoring  system  with  your  higher 
grades,  we  felt  that  in  general  in  the  commercial  grading  it 
was  one  factor  that  threw  the  thing  into  the  sub-standard  classi¬ 
fication.  If  the  one  factor  were  not  bad  enough,  by  adding  up 
two  or  three  of  those,  it  would  throw  it  into  the  sub-standard. 
Now,  some  of  the  score  cards  are  framed  around  that  idea. 
You  add  up  the  lower  limits  of  classification,  three,  four,  five, 
or  whatever  the  one  is  just  next  to  the  bottom,  and  you  will  get 
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a  score  which  will  make  that  sub-standard,  which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  is  damned  by  one  thing  alone. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Pulley? 

MR.  PULLEY:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

DR.  WHITE:  That  was  the  occasion  of  my  remark;  in 
other  words,  if  there  were  times  when  cloudiness  of  liquor 
should  not  be  regarded  as  throwing  it  into  the  sub-standard,  we 
did  not  want  to  put  a  cloudiness  of  liquor  requirement  into  the 
standard  if  you  could  shoot  at  it  with  another  gun. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  more  talking.  I  want  you 
to  talk.  It  is  always  a  little  hard  to  break  the  ice,  but  after 
that  it  is  like  the  first  cigarette  out  of  the  pack — everything 
comes  easily. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  It  is  possible  to  get  a  cloudy  liquor  in  a 
young,  tender  bean  if  the  beans  are  improperly  washed  after 
bleaching,  but  in  basing  your  requirements  on  cloudiness  of 
liquor,  we  have  much  to  take  into  consideration.  The  cut  beans, 
in  particular,  will  show  a  certain  cloudiness  that  you  cannol 
get  rid  of  if  they  are  of  greater  maturity.  A  real  young,  tender 
bean  should  have  clear  liquor,  while  a  bean  which  would  go 
into  what  we  usually  term  “standard  cut  bean”  class,  will  have 
a  certain  cloudiness. 

DR.  WHITE:  Granting  for  a  moment  that  we  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration  cloudiness  of  liquor  in  this  case,  we 
hope  that  it  can  be  handled  by  the  tenderness  proposition  alone. 
Do  you  think  we  could  draw  any  line  in  your  beans  between 
cloudiness  and  sediment?  Now  sediment  is  a  thing  somewhat 
distinct  from  cloudiness,  although  the  two  over-lap.  Conceiva¬ 
bly,  sediment  would  be  a  fairly  easy  thing  to  measure  with 
some  standard  type  of  strain.  Do  you  think  sediment  would 
handle  the  thing  rather  than  cloudiness? 

MR.  WHEATLEY :  It  might  be  a  guide,  but  I  think  that  your 
tenderness  factor  is  controlled  by  maturity,  and  will  to  a  large 
extent  control  the  amount  of  cloudiness  of  the  liquor. 

DR.  WHITE :  In  other  words,  you  think  that  if  we  could 
handle  the  tenderness  we  could  handle  the  cloudiness  of  liquor? 

I  am  glad  to  get  your  expressions  of  opinion  on  that. 

What  do  some  of  the  rest  of  you  think  on  that?  If  we  could 
measure  the  toughness,  or  let  us  say  fibrous  condition,  of  the 
bean  accurately  and  in  such  manner  that  it  would  reproduce  the 
judgment  of  the  consensus  of  poinion  of  qualified  experts, 
would  the  requirement  for  liquor  be  necessary?  One  man  says 
“No”.  Does  anyone  think  “yes”?  Please  do  not  hesitate  to 
disagree  ^vith  me. 

MR.  PULLEY :  Will  improper  cooling  affect  the  liquor  as  in 
the  case  of  peas?  Will  it  cause-  the  liquor  to  blacken  as  you 
occasionally  run  across  in  peas?  In  other  words,  is  there  any 
way  that  your  liquor  can  be  completely  discolored  without  having 
any  relationship  to  tenderness? 

DR.  WHITE:  Oh,  well,  we  would  not  countenance  the  dis¬ 
coloration  of  liquid  any  more  than  we  would  in  peas,  I  think. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  You  might  get  that  by  improper  washing 
after  blanching,  or  if  your  blanch  was  very  dirty  it  would  dis¬ 
color  the  liquid  of  young  tender  beans.  However,  I  believe  that 
absolute  clearness  of  liquor,  which  shows  on  our  score  card, 
grade  of  bean,  rather  than  differentiating  between  a  standard 
and  sub-standard,  unless,  as  I  say,  it  is  the  result  of  improper 
blanching  procedure. 

DR.  WHITE:  Of  course,  your  cloudiness  of  liquor  is  one 
thing,  and  your  discoloration  is  quite  another  in  one  sense, 
especially  if  it  were  due  to  dirt  and  poor  blanching.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  standard  article  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill, 
which  is  not  the  same  as  standard  in  the  trade  sense,  because 
it  is  the  whole  group  above  your  line,  below  which  you  have  to 
have  a  standard  designation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  of  terms  there,  but  your  standard  article  in  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Bill  sense  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  article  which 
can  be  put  up  by  following  the  best  trade  practice  with  material 
of  average  quality,  and  the  thing  which  the  consumer  will  accept 
for  every  day  table  use.  It  is  distinctly  a  consumer  bill.  Now 
those  qualities  which  the  consumer  does  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  desirability  of  a  product  (as  far  as 
we  can  find  what  the  consumer  wants  and  does  not  want)  should 
not  be  taken  into  nearly  as  much  consideration  as  those  other 
things  which  determine  consumer  opinion. 

Is  there  any  other  discussion  on  the  cloudiness  of  liquor’ 
Are  we  all  agreed  that  if  our  standard  of  toughness  is  effective 
that  requirement  will  be  unnecessary? 

MR.  WHEATLY ;  Assuming  that  that  bean  was  of  satis¬ 
factory  tenderness  and  texture? 

DR.  WHITE:  Yes.  Now  if  your  liquor  is  cloudy,  assuming 
that  your  bean  is  of  satisfactory  maturity,  would  it  bear  the 
sub-standard  designation? 


MR.  SHOOK:  I  am  trying  to  differentiate  between  two 
classes  of  canned  foods — one  that  would  not  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  because  of  one  or  more  defects  in  it.  The  psychology  of 
the  consumer,  I  think,  would  be  that  if  she  opens  a  can  of  beans 
in  which  the  liquor  is  extraordinarily  cloudy  that  she  does  not 
know  enough  about  the  manufacture  of  canned  beans  to  know 
whether  that  has  arisen  from  the  character  of  the  bean  that 
was  in  the  can,  or  whether  that  came  from  some  outside 
source.  I  think  with  this  slant  on  it  we  might  consider  the 
advisability  of  giving  pretty  deep  study  to  the  fact  that  the 
woman  would  be  influenced  by  what  we  are  going  to  say  to 
her.  You  see  my  point,  do  you  not?  You  want  to  get  the 
psychology  just  right  when  she  opens  the  can,  as  well  as  the 
food  value  right.  We  all  hesitate  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  that 
is  discolored,  do  we  not?  As  far  as  I  know,  it  might  be  absolutely 
pure  and  wholesome,  but  because  it  is  discolored,  I  would  net 
enjoy  it.  The  psychology  does  not  fit.  Now,  if  she  opens  this 
can  of  beans  (if  we  are  going  to  disregard  the  appearance  of 
the  liquor)  and  the  liquor  does  look  bad,  just  like  the  ropey 
liquor  in  a  can  of  peas,  I,  for  one,  cannot  eat  them  with  a  good 
stomach,  even  though  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  liquor.  The  psychology  is  wrong. 

DR.  WHITE:  Yes,  you  run  into  that,  of  course,  in  trying 
to  get  the  consumer  judgment  on  the  thing.  You  run  into 
psychology,  and  psychology  is  a  very  important  thing  in  food. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  that. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  Mr.  Shook  used  the  expression  “extraordi¬ 
narily  cloudy.”  In  what  condition  would  the  bean  be  to  get 
that  way? 

MR.  SHOOK:  What  I  have  in  mind  is  not  the  condition  of 
the  bean  so  much  as  the  condition  of  sanitation;  the  manner  in 
which  the  beans  were  handled  at  the  plant;  blanching  the  beans 
and  putting  them  immediately  into  cans  without  washing.  We 
have  rainy  weather,  and  the  fields  are  muddy,  and  the  beans 
are  picked  out  there  by  dirty  hands,  hands,  I  mean,  that  have 
mud  on  them.  Those  beans  are  not  washed  before  they  are 
blanched,  and  not  washed  after  they  are  blanched,  so  your  liquor 
is  not  proper  in  the  can.  Now  do  we  want  to  take  that  into 
consideration? 

MR.  J.  F.  BARKER:  Does  not  the  present  bill  give  you 
authority  to  condemn  such  conditions,  thereby  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  include  such  provision  in  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill? 

DR.  WHITE:  You  took  tne  words  right  out  of  my  mouth. 
I  was  just  going  to  say  that,  and  I  did  not  dwell  on  it  in  my 
few  remarks.  You  will  remember  that  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill 
has  a  saving  clause  in  it  that  “nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  countenance  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  adulterated,  misbranded  foods.”  Now,  anything  that  is  filthy, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  a  violation  of  the  Act,  and  you  can¬ 
not  correct  that  by  a  sub-standard  designation.  We  are  going 
to  keep  right  away  from  those  things  in  the  Mapes  Bill,  because 
they  have  no  business  in  there.  Anything  that  is  adulterated 
it  not  sub-standard.  It  is  unfit,  and  that  thing  comes  off  the 
market,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  get  it  off. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  do  not  mean  a  thing  that  is  so  bad  that  it 
is  illegal.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

DR.  WHITE:  Well,  if  it  is  as  bad  as  you  say,  perhaps  it  is 
illegal. 

Is  there  anything  further  on  liquor? 

MR.  SHOOK:  You  may  have  the  same  thing  in  mind  about 
the  color  of  the  beans.  The  two  might  hitch  up;  I  do  not  know. 

DR.  WHITE:  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  get  your  thought  on 
that.  The  boys  will  know  more  about  the  product.  That  may 
be  perfectly  familiar  to  them ;  I  mean  the  condition  you  brought 
out,  but  it  was  not  to  me,  and  that  is  just  the  value  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  like  this.  You  cannot  do  those  things  with  letters,  Mr. 
Shook. 

MR.  SHOOK:  No,  that  is  right. 

DR.  WHITE:  We  come  now  to  defects.  I  have  enumerated 
some  here:  splints,  strings,  stems,  uncut  ends,  poorly  cut  or 
ragged  pods,  foreign  material,  etc.  Now  it  is  presumably  fairly 
easy  to  measure  things  like  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poorly  cut  pods,  and  that  rests  on  a  conclusion.  We  have  to 
get  it  out  from  under  the  stigma  of  a  conclusion  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  define  it.  I  do  not  care  where  you  start  on  that.  What 
is  your  idea  of  poorly  cut?  That  seems  to  be  the  most  vague 
of  these  items.  The  bean  is  to  be  so  poorly  cut  that  for  that 
reason  alone  it  should  bear  the  sub-standard  designation.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  gentlemen?  Or  is  that  a  thing  that  applies 
in  the  upper  realm  and  not  down  here  where  they  are  going 
to  drop  into  the  sub-standard  group,  the  very  bottom  of  the 
legal  product? 

•  MR.  WHEATLY :  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  so  poorly  cut 
that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  kernels  that  have  come  out 
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of  the  pod,  it  should  not  really  be  standard.  That  is  my  personal 
opinion. 

DR.  WHITE:  Has  Mr.  Shook  left  the  room?  I  do  not  want 
to  limit  this  discussion  to  canners.  There  may  be  brokers  or 
other  men  here.  I  see  some  laboratory  men  here.  I  want  to  get 
a  discussion  from  everyone. 

COLONEL  BARNES:  I  was  thinking  about  that  expression 
“poorly  cut”;  that  is,  they  might  be  hacked  off.  The  beans  are 
tourn  out  of  the  pod,  and  you  have  a  lot  of  very  fine  material. 
All  that  would  come  under  “poorly  cut.”  Perhaps  that  is  a 
poor  word  for  it,  but  we  will  pretend  that  it  means  all  those 
thinks. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  your  ideas  on  it. 
COLONEL  BARNES:  I  had  nothing  in  particular  to  say 
regarding  it.  Personally,  I  cannot  see  that  poorly  cut  beans 
should  have  any  bearing  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  them.  Of 
course,  that  is  only  poorly  managed  machinery.  Beans  that  are 
not  properly  handled  have  nothing  to  do  with  quality.  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  that  anyone  would  let  the  machinery  get  into  that 
condition  where  it  was  mangling  the  beans  all  up.  Of  course,  if 
anybody  does  that,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  penalize  him. 

DR.  WHITE:  No. 

COLONEL  BARNES:  In  regard  to  there  being  small  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  cans,  that  is  also  through  handling,  and  should 
be  out.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  there  that  I  know  of  that  would 
be  injurious  to  health;  one  would  be  just  as  good  as  another. 
The  psychology  of  the  can  of  beans  is  as  it  appears  when  the 
can  is  opened.  About  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  eating  is  done 
by  the  eye,  and  when  the  can  is  opened  if  the  beans  appeal  to 
her  as  being  nicely  handled  and  processed,  it  is  all  right.  How¬ 
ever,  if  there  are  small  pieces  in  the  can,  she  will  immediately 
condemn  that  can,  and  will  not  want  any  more  of  that  brand 
because  they  are  improperly  handled. 

DR.  WHITE:  You  spoke  of  something  “harmful.”  Nov/ 
harmfulness  is  one  of  the  things  that  just  simply  is  ouside  the 
pale  as  far  as  the  Mapes  Bil  lis  concerned.  That  is  adulteration, 
and  that  is  not  the  thing  contemplated,  as  I  see  it,  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  at  all.  It  is  not  as  though  these  small  pieces  of  torn 
beans  are  harmful  or  not  good  food,  but,  of  course,  as  you  said, 
the  psychology  is  a  very  important  thing.  Would  a  woman  think 
that  was  a  good  table  grade  if  she  opened  the  can  and  saw  that 
condition? 

COLONEL  BARNES:  I  am  afraid  that  she  would  not. 

DR.  W’HITE:  I  agree  with  you;  I  do  not  think  she  would. 
We  cannot  get  away  from  the  psychology  of  the  question. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  I  do  not  want  to  do  all  of  the  talking,  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  Mc- 
Nary-Mapes  Bill  is  to  show  the  consumer  where  she  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  labels.  If  our  product  is  handled  better,  we 
have  a  better  looking  article  in  every  way,  and  we  are  then 
entitled  to  designation  of  better  quality. 

DR.  W’HITE:  That  is  my  conception  also. 

MR.  LOOMIS:  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  emphasize  the 
point  which  Mr.  Barnes  made.  The  consumer’s  opinion  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the-  department’s  consideration. 

MR.  MILES:  In  speaking  of  standard  beans,  when  a  bean 
really  is  a  standard  bean,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  that 
bean  without  forcing  the  kernel  out,  or  at  least  starting  the 
kernel  out,  and  then  when  blanched  it  comes  all  the  way  out. 
In  a  certain  percentage  of  canned  beans  you  find  that  some  of 
the  kernels  remain  in,  and  some  are  completely  out.  If  anyone 
can  truthfully  say  that  canned  beans  are  of  a  uniform  size,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  cutter  they  use. 

DR.  WHITE:  Well,  it  was  not  my  thought  that  we  would 
require  absolute  uniformity,  but  that  we  would  draw  the  lino 
somewhere  in  the  variation  of  uniformity.  I  want  to  say  right 
here,  than  when  you  do  that,  make  it  clear  when  you  say  a 
thing  is  sub-standard  just  what  features  of  that  thing  make  it 
sub-standard.  If  you  use  the  numerical  score  card,  that  is  all 
irght.  That  is  a  very  concrete  thing,  whether  it  is  below  the 
line,  pretty  near  the  line,  or  just  above  it.  Do  you  get  what  I 
mean?  If  you  do  not  use  the  numbers,  then  say  that  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  cut  is  either  simply  terrible,  pretty  load,  or  not  very 
bad,  so  that  we  may  get  an  idea  as  to  where  it  hits. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  have  made  myself  clear,  but  I 
hope  your  records  will  show  that.  There  is  a  score  card  in 
official  use  that  will  take  care  of  it. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  On  the  official  score  card  we  are  differ¬ 
entiating  between  the  things  that  you  are  putting  here  together. 
In  other  words,  uniformity  of  cut  does  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  these  kernels  and  skins  that  the  gentlemen  referred  to. 
As  to  the  uniformity  of  cut  in  reference  to  the  size  and  cut  of 
the  bean,  I  think  he  is  right  in  that.  On  the  score  card  we  give 


consideration  to  a  superfluity  of  the^  kernels  and  skins.  The 
little  pieces  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  that  come  off  the 
end  of  the  beans. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that 
I  wanted  you  to  follow  this  vague  outline  of  mine  here  at  all. 
Follow  your  score  card,  but  be  a  little  more  specific.  Do  not 
merely  say  “too  much  material,”  but  say  what  it  is. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  It  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  good  food,  but  that  it  is  handled  so  carelessly  that 
the  grade  is  hurt  in  that  way.  Bean  cutters  will  generally  take 
out  a  great  deal  of  that  fine  stuff.  You  know  that,  Mr.  Wheatly. 
Apparently  some  of  this  fine  stuff  is  caused  by  cutting,  and  not 
by  handling.  When  this  fine  material  is  not  removed,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  is  distinctly  bad,  and  I  think  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  such  cases  where  indifference,  carelessness, 
or  slap-dash  methods  have  reduced  the  quality. 

Now,  as  to  the  kernels  working  out,  I  think  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  beans  are  a  little  too 
mature  when  picked. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  had  that  thought. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  ‘It  might  occur  in  other  instances,  but 
there  would  be  very  little  of  it. 

DR.  WHITE:  Yes.  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  my  remarks  the 
idea  that  perfectly  good  raw  material  can  be  pretty  badly 
messed  up  by  improper  handling,  when  I  said  “best  commercial 
practice,”  and  so  forth.  That  is  perfectly  true,  I  think.  You 
can  start  with  good  raw  material,  and  spoil  it  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  thereby  making  it  actually  sub-standard,  and  making  it 
objectionable  to  the  average  consumer.  I  guess  we  are  all 
agreed  on  that,  are  we  not? 

Any  more  discussion  on  defects  in  general?  I  have  here  splits, 
strings,  stems,  uncut  ends,  poorly  cut  or  ragged  pods,  foreign 
material,  etc.  Of  course,  I  might  have  included  loose  beans,  but 
as  this  gentleman  said,  perhaps  that  can  be  taken  care  of  under 
the  tenderness  factor,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  there  might  be 
enough  there  to  make  it  sub-standard.  We  feel  that  the  beans 
ought  to  be  healthy,  whether  they  are  sub-standard  or  not. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  On  that  matter  of  uncut  ends,  I 
have  understood  that  some  sections  of  the  country  do  not  snip 
their  beans  at  all.  They  require  them  picked  with  the  stem  end 
broken  off,  and  then  simply  cut  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen  any  of  those  canned  beans,  but  I  have  heard  from 
factories  that  some  of  them  handle  them  in  that  way. 

DR.  WHITE:  There,  of  course,  you  run  into  the  styles  of 
pack,  and  that  is  one  that  we  are  up  against. 

MR.  W’HEATLY :  I  believe  it  is  true.  Dr.  White,  that  beans 
snipped  by  machines  do  very  often  have  the  blossom  end  left  on 
them,  but  the  stem  end  must  be  removed,  that  horrid  fibrous  end. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Well,  judging  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  they  get  them  reasonably  well — both  ends.  There  should 
not  be  many. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  I  know  that  one  packer  when  packing 
beans  snips  by  hand  and  makes  no  effort  to  take  off  the  blossom 
ends,  but  he  takes  off  the  stem  ends. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  do  not  suppose  the  consumer  is  represented 
here  except  insofar  as  we  are  all  consumers.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  several  ladies  present  from  the  Pumpkin  Section.  I 
should  like  to  hear  any  consumer  opinion  on  this  blossom  end 
business.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  all  of  you  on  it.  I  pre¬ 
sumably  meant  both  ends,  but  perhaps  one  end  is  worse  than 
the  other. 

MR.  SMITH:  In  reference  to  the  blossom  end,  I  should  like 
to  remark  that  snipping  the  blossom  end  comes  from  the  old 
process  of  stringing  beans.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  house¬ 
wives  always  have  snipped  them.  There  is  nothing  harmful  in 
them  if  the  beans  are  stringless  and  are  good  food.  In  my  own 
personal  opinion,  outside  of  official  opinion,  it  would  take  a 
pretty  high  flight  of  imagination  to  think  that  those  points,  on 
good,  stringless,  beans,  would  render  them  in  the  sub-standard 
designation. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  We  always  snip  both  ends.  Mr. 
Olney  ought  to  know  about  the  small  beans. 

MR.  OLNEY :  I  do  not  think  that  those  ends  are  objection¬ 
able.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  talked  just  a  moment  age 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  they  have  always  been  snipp^, 
because  earlier  beans  were  stringy,  and  one  had  to  take  the  ends 
off.  Otherwise,  you  had  a  bean  that  would  be  objectionable  to 
eat,  but  I  know  that  we  always  take  both  ends  off. 

DR.  WHITE :  Is  there  any  other  opinion  to  be  expressed  on 
the  cutting  of  the  ends?  I  should  like  to  get  all  viewpoints  on 
that.  Is  there  any  more  discussion  on  foreign  material? 

COLONEL  BARNES:  If  we  could  arrive  at  a  conclusion, 
and  then  stick  by  it,  that  we  would  or  would  not  snip  the 
blossom  ends,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  Of  course,  if  we  could 
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decide  that  we  would  snip  only  the  stem  ends  off,  that  would 
reduce  the  cost  a  little  to  the  canner.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  reach  the  consumer  or  not,  but  with  the  little  money 
the  canners  could  retain  their  possession,  they  would  all 
feel  better  in  regard  to  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  consumer,  there  is  nothing  in  that  blossom  end 
that  is  not  just  as  palatable  as  the  center  of  the  bean.  If  we 
could  just  get  ourselves  used  to  the  idea  of  snipping  only  the 
one  end,  the  housewife  would  be  satisfied.  She  would  not  object 
to  it,  and  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  it  would  be 
uniform.  Just  how  to  arrive  at  that,  I  do  not  know.  (It  is 
easy  to  make  a  suggestion.) 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  While  I  feel  that  both  ends  of  the 
bean  ought  to  be  snipped,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  blossom 
end  is  not  snipped,  that  should  not  throw  it  into  the  sub-standard 
designation. 

DR.  WHITE:  That  is  the  thing  under  discussion.  Is  that 
sufficient  defect  so  that  when  it  occurs  it  goes  into  the  sub¬ 
standard  classification?  Does  it  bear  the  Indian  sign? 

MR.  WHEATLY :  That  should  not  affect  the  designation. 

DR.  WHITE:  We  want  to  keep  distinct  those  higher  grades 
and  this  lowest  grade  product  which  is  legal  without  any  sub¬ 
standard  designation  on  it.  You  want  to  narrow  your  dis¬ 
cussion  down  to  that.  Now,  is  there  anyone  here  who  thinks 
that  if  the  blossom  end  is  not  removed,  for  that  reason  alone, 
the  product  should  bear  the  sub-standard  designation?  Are  we 
agreed  that  it  should  not? 

COLONEL  BARNES:  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  except  to 
put  this  to  a  motion  and  find  out  just  where  we  stand,  I  move 
you  that  unless  the  bean  is  snipped  at  each  end,  that  it  neces¬ 
sarily  goes  into  the  sub-standard.  That  will  bring  things  to  a 
head.  Is  there  anyone  to  second  that? 

MR.  SUMMERS:  I  do  not  agree  with  that  motion,  but  I  will 
second  it.  (Laughter.) 

DR.  WHITE:  That  is  fair  enough.  Now  we  will  ask  those 
who  think  that  such  a  product  should  go  into  the  sub-standard 
designation  to  rise. 

COLONEL  BARNES:  Well,  it  looks  as  though  you  and  I 
stand  alone,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Laughter.) 

DR.  WHITE:  Now,  all  that  think  such  a  product  should 
not  be^r  the  sub-standard  desi^ation  rise.  (Majority  arose.) 

Now,  is  there  any  further  discussion  on  the  subject  of  ends? 

I  expect  we  can  get  your  ideas  from  these  border  line  samples 
somewhat  as  to  the  amount  of  splits  that  should  be  tolerated 
in  a  standard  product,  and  the  amount  of  strings,  which  will 
probably  be  less  than  the  amount  of  splits.  The  presence  of 
strings  in  the  product  is  a  rather  large  defect.  We  should  be 
fairly  rigid  about  that  requirement,  and  a  little  more  liberal 
in  regard  to  splits.  Are  strings  and  splits  on  the  same  basis? 
You  see,  those  relative  things  are  going  to  help  us  some. 

MR.  WHEATLY:  Strings  are  very  undesirable  in  a  can  of 
beans. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Do  you  not  think  that  there  will  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  canned  foods  buyer  to  look  to  the 
style?  I  have  had  canned  food  buyers  show  me  beans  that 
were  so  stringy  that  positively  if  they  were  served  on  a  table 
you  would  refuse  to  eat  them.  The  beans  were  nice  looking, 
and  thel  consumer  said,  “Oh,  those  were  wonderful  beans”  It 
is  appearance  that  the  housewife  wants,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  hard-boiled  on  the  matter  of  strings. 

MR.  WHEATLY:  Absolutely! 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  They  are  non-edible. 

DR.  WHITE:  Has  anyone  a  different  opinion?  I  think  that 
the  point  your  Chairman  has  made  is  a  very  good  one.  We  can¬ 
not  worship  looks  in  this  group  at  the  expense  of  quality;  that 
is,  when  the  two  things  conflict.  Is  it  your  thought  that  quality 
should  be  paramount  rather  than  looks  in  string  beans?  I 
think  we  are  all  in  accord  on  that. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Of  course,  you  probably  would  have 
to  have  some  tolerance  on  those  strings,  because  no  matter  how 
careful  you  are,  you  will  get  some  strings  in  them  occasionally. 

DR.  WHITE:  You  took  the  words  right  out  of  my  mouth. 
What  we  mean  when  we  say  “none”  is  not  that  you  will  not  find 
one  string  in  a  whole  case,  but  you  can  open  enough  cans  to 
get  the  picture  there.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  like  a  net  weight 
idea.  You  cannot  weigh  one  package  and  tell  whether  a  man 
is  short  on  net  weight  or  not.  If  that  one  package  is  two  per 
cent  short,  ‘that  is  one  thing.  If  you  weight  one  hundred  of 
them,  and  they  are  all  two  per  cent  short,  that  is  something 
else.  As  you  go  along  you  are  going  to  find  out  whether  that 
product  is  free  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  or  whether 
it  is  not.  It  seems  more  desirable  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  thing  where  we  have  rigid  requirements  if  you  are 


going  to  be  “hard-boiled,”  as  your  Chairman  has  expressed  it, 
and  not  have  any  tolerance  in  there  at  all.  Have  it  understood 
that  the  enforcement  agencies  are  going  to  be  reasonable.  Some 
of  the  government  employees  are  reasonable,  although  some 
people  think  they  are  not,  I  know.  However,  we  try  to  be 
reasonable.  When  you  put  in  your  tolerance,  there  it  is. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  I  think  there  are  two  things  that  to  the 
average  consumer  would  have  more  to  do  in  condemning  the 
beans  than  anything  else  put  together.  One  would  be  an  excess 
of  strings,  and  the  other  would  be  where  beans  were  entirely 
too  mature.  Really,  the  canners  of  beans  are  having  more  to 
say  about  that  string  proposition  than  the  canners  of  other 
varieties. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  should  like  to  hear  from  those  canners. 
Mr.  Olney,  are  you  from  New  York  State? 

MR.  OLNEY:  Yes. 

DR.  WHITE :  What  is  your  opinion? 

MR.  OLNEY :  I  think  that  there  is  at  least  one  sample  of 
stringy  wax  bean  up  there.  I  think  that  the  two  main  points 
to  designate  a  sub-standard  would  be  the  fibrous  condition  of 
the  beans,  and  the  large  seeds.  I  think  those  are  paramount 
over  all  other  considerations. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  There  used  to  be  some  flat  wax 
beans  that  had  a  fibrous  condition  of  the  pod,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Now,  it  was 
not  the  string;  it  was  the  toughness  in  the  pod  right  around 
where  the  seed  is. 

DR.  WHITE:  It  seems  probable  that  the  maturity  of  the 
bean,  as  in  peas,  is  the  factor  of  paramount  importance,  assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  the  flavor  is  normal.  Are  we  all  agreed 
that  the  maturity  factor,  in  its  entirety,  size  of  bean,  toughness 
and  stringiness  of  pod,  and  so  forth,  is  the  most  important  thing 
and  where  we  want  to  draw  that  line  just  right?  Is  that  the 
opinion  of  everyone  here?  That  was  my  feeling  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  men  who  know  most  about  the  beans 
in  our  organization. 

JVe  now  come  down  to  uniformity  of  size  and  color.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  size  was  discussed  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  cut 
discussion.  What  about  uniformity  of  size?  Is  that  very  im¬ 
portant  down  in  this  group?  Should  we  have  any  requirements 
at  all  as  to  uniformity  of  size  of  the  whole  pods? 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Well,  to  start  the  discussion,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  come  in  that  designation.  There  are 
some  very  excellent  ungraded  beans  that  are  excellent  from  a 
food  standpoint. 

DR.  WHITE:  We  have  not  taken  that  into  account  in  our 
pea  standard.  Of  course,  when  a  thing  is  graded  for  size  on 
the  can  on  the  label,  then  the  general  terms  of  the  Act  come  in. 
If  that  label  tells  something  that  is  not  true,  then  that  product 
is  misbranded,  so  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  that. 

Is  it  the  thought  of  everyone  that  uniformity  of  size  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  at  all  in  determining  what  goes  into 
sub-standard? 

Now,  as  to  uniformity  of  color.  Is  that  a  thing  to  be  taken 
into  account?  By  that,  we  mean,  of  course,  difference  in  color 
in  the  individual  units  in  the  can. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Again  to  start  the  discussion,  I 
should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  to  a  certain  point.  Now,  I  saw 
some  of  the  samples  here  just  rank  with  discoloration;  they 
were  red.  So  long  as  they  stay  green,  I  think  that  that  would 
hardly  put  them  into  the  sub-standard  designation. 

DR.  WHITE :  Although  I  did  not  say  it,  I  had  in  mind  that 
the  color  was  to  be  normal.  I  did  not  mean  discoloration.  That 
comes  under  the  head  of  “Blemishes.” 

We  are  all  agreed  on  that,  I  believe. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  I  should  think  that  a  variation  in  color 
would  be  due  to  the  maturity  of  the  bean. 

DR.  WHITE:  Assuming  they  were  of  the  same  variety, 
that  would  be  reasonable.  Does  anyone  have  a  different  thought? 

Well,  that  brings  us  down  to  “texture  and  tenderness.”  That 
is  the  big  thing,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  we  have  done 
some  work  on  and  have  made  some  encouraging  progress,  at 
least,  insofar  as  the  fibrous  condition  of  the  pod  is  concerned. 
Now,  the  two  things  that  have  been  mentioned  are  the  size 
of  the  bean  in  the  pod,  and  the  toughness  or  stringy  condition 
of  the  pod.  We  have  had  some  very  encouraging  results  by 
revolving  the  beans  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  a  container  with  a 
motor-driven  stirr.  The  first  thing  we  set  up  was  a  rubber 
chopper  with  teeth  cut  in  the  bottom  of  it, — saw  teeth.  We 
used  a  malted  milk  mixer  and  crushed  that  around  in  there. 
After  a  given  length  of  time  we  found  that  those  strings  resisted 
and  matted  up  together  in  there.  They  can  then  ^  isolated 
and  weighted.  Now,  if  we  ar^  as  fortunate  in  setting  that  point 
at  the  point  where  the  expert  judge  sets  it,  then  we  have  that 
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solved.  There  is  more  work  to  be  done  on  it,  and  we  hope  we 
can  have  a  grading  party  just  as  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  peas, 
where  we  can  check  the  machine,  the  mechanical  device  against 
the  judgment  of  qualified  grades. 

Has  anybody  any  ideas  on  that? 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Is  it  not  your  idea  that  in  this 
mechanical  grading  that  the  average  canner  could  readily  tell 
by  an  examination  of  the  bean  whether  it  fell  into  the  sub¬ 
standard  classification?  If  you  go  into  Court  you  have  to  have 
some  predetermined  standard  that  is  legal,  and  so  far  as  any 
of  us  canners  are  concerned,  we  do  not  need  any  of  that  equip¬ 
ment.  We  could  look  at  the  beans  and  tell  whether  they  were 
sub-standard  or  not.  Just  the  minute  you  say  that  they  have 
not  that  sub-standard  designation  on  them,  you  cannot  simply 
say  they  are  sub-standard;  you  have  to  say  “they  are  sub- 

Q  TiH  SI  T*H  11 

DR.  WHITE:  Right.  That  is  stating  it  very  neatly.  There 
you  have  a  thing  that  can  be  seen,  and  if  necessary,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  right  in  Court.  The  strings  can  be  isolated  and 
given  to  the  jury. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  I  brought  that  up  because  I  heard 
some  comment  from  canenrs,  such  as,  “How  in  the  heck  are 
we  going  to  sit  down  with  all  this  mechanical  equipment  and 
forego  a  day’s  profit?*’ 

DR.  WHITE:  I  realized  that  feeling  when  those  tentative 
pea  standards  and  fruit  standards  went  out.  I  can  imagine  the 
state  of  mind  that  a  canner  would  be  in.  As  your  Chairman 
says,  a  man  who  knows  beans  does  not  need  a  machine  except 
perhaps  when  he  gets  into  the  twilight  zone,  and  then  if  he  is 
conservative,  perhaps  he  marks  it  sub-standard  anyway.  If 
he  does  not,  then  he  will  submit  that  to  some  laboratory  for 
judgment  on  the  thing.  That  is  the  way  it  will  work  out,  as  I 
see  it. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
interest  here,  the  thing  we  want  to  do  it  to  widen  that  twilight 
zone,  and  I  think  it  will  be  done,  because  people  will  be  less 
inclined  to  get  anything  that  would  come  down  to  the  point 
where  their  own  judgment  might  be  doubtful  as  to  whether  it 
would  fall  in  the  sub-standard  or  not.  I  think  they  will  giv^it 
a  good  large  margin. 

DR.  WHITE:  That  is  the  way  it  will  work  out. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  Was  it  the  thought  that  the  pod  or  the 
,  kernel  would  be  over-mature?  Would  you  take  into  considera- 
*  tion  the  condition  of  the  pod? 

DR.  WHITE:  I  am  coming  to  the  kernel,  when  we  are 
through  with  the  pod. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  About  the  color — green  beans  that  are 
distinctly  past  their  best  stage  change  in  color,  either  to  brown 
or  white.  Unfortunately  sometimes  they  get  into  the  cans.  It 
is  very  evident  when  they  are  picked  in  the  fields,  and  more 
evident  when  they  are  blanched.  I  think  possibly  in  connection 
with  that  maturity  designation,  that  where  the  color  shows  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  the  beans  are  beyond  the  proper  stage,  it  might  be 
given  some  consideration.  I  am  speaking  of  green  beans,  now. 

DR.  WHITE:  Yes,  that  would  be  desirable,  if  you  can 
formulate  any  way  of  measuring  the  thing,  because  if  you  just 
say  that  it  shall  not  be  of  a  color  of  an  over-mature  bean,  there 
you  are,  standing  on  some  soft  of  conclusion.  Do  you  see?  If 
we  can  bring  that  into  discoloration,  so  that  you  will  say  only 
the  color  of  normal  product  and  free  from  brown  discolorations, 
not  saying  anything  about  the  cause,  perhaps  that  would  hit  it. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  It  is  true  that  if  beans  arrive  in  the  state 
that  Mr.  Summers  referred  to,  they  would  fall  under  on  the 
mechanical  test  because  of  the  fibrous  condition. 

DR.  WHITE:  Yes.  If  we  could  handle  it  that  way  rather 
than  drawing  in  something  vague  about  the  color,  it  would  be 
all  right.  You  see  you  sometimes  put  in  something  which  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  you  thought  it  would,  or  a  great  deal 
less,  and  then  you  are  very  sorry  for  it.  Do  you  get  the  idea? 
That  is  just  what  we  ran  into  when  we  started  to  have  a  cloudy 
liquor  requirement  for  peas.  We  also  started  out  to  have  a 
minimum  proportion  of  liquor  requirement  in  peas  in  this 
tentative  standard,  because  we  found  that  some  consumers  ob¬ 
jected  when  there  was  not  much  liquor,  but  there  again  you 
would  be  hitting  the  vacuum  packed  products.  You  have  to 
take  that  into  consideration  if  you  are  going  to  hit  just  the 
mark  you  want  and  not  hit  anything  you  do  not  want  to.  It  is 
all  right  to  shoot,  unless  you  can  hit  that  better  with  another 
weapon. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  Of  course,  none  of  us  know  everything 
about  the  mechanical  devices,  but  in  talking  to  other  canners 
it  seems  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  when  a  green  bean  is  beyond 
the  edible  stage  (any  stage  in  which  it  should  not  be  canned), 
it  is  like  a  red  flag.  If  they  put  that  into  the  can,  your  test  is 
going  to  show  that  they  drop  below  the  grade. 

DR.  WHITE:  Ves.  The  beauty  of  the  red  flag  is  that  you 
do  not  need  to  pick  them  at  random,  but  you  can  go  right  in 


there  and  grab  that  one.  Unfortunately  the  brine  grading 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  accurate  a  measure  of  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  peas  as  the  other.  We  are  disappointed  that  it  is  not. 
We  can  say  that  below  a  certain  grade  you  do  not  need  to 
worry,  and  that  is  a  great  help.  That  gives  you  something  to 
work  on. 

Now,  coming  to  the  size  of  the  bean.  The  only  thought  we 
have  had  on  it  (and  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  follow  it  up 
much)  is  that  possibly  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
diameter  of  the  bean  and  the  thickness  of  the  pod  right  next 
to  the  bean.  That  is  a  measure,  and  you  can  not  have  absolute 
measure  I  assume,  on  account  of  your  tremendous  variable 
differences.  I  should  like  to  get  some  discussion  on  that,  as 
to  whether  or  not  you  could  lay  down  a  flat  requirement,  and 
say  that  no  beans  shall  have  a  diameter  of  more  than  this,  or 
that  not  more  than  such  a  percentage  of  beans  shall  have  a 
diameter  more  than  this,  or  whether  we  had  better  take  into 
account  the  relationship  l^tween  the  diameter  and  the  pod  right 
next  to  the  bean.  We  have  had  a  crude  idea  that  you  might  add 
up  the  pod  thickness  on  both  sides  of  your  bean,  and  see  whether 
it  is  more  or  less  than  the  diameter  of  your  bean.  That  sounds 
a  little  high-brow,  but  it  is  in  an  effort  to  get  something  that 
you  can  get  your  teeth  in  when  in  Court. 

What  do  you  think  about  that,  Mr.  Wheatly? 

MR.  WHEATLY :  We  do  not  handle  a  great  many  varieties 
in  our  own  plant — only  one  or  two,  but  my  thought  on  that  is 
that  if  a  can  of  beans  will  stand  the  test  that  you  have  desig¬ 
nated,  on  condition  that  the  can  is  presentable  in  all  appear¬ 
ances  and  not  a  great  surplus  of  these  kernels  outside,  that  even 
the  size  of  the  kernel  should  not  throw  the  beans  into  the  sub- 
cIhss 

DR.  W’HITE:  That  is,  unless  your  pod  is  tough? 

MR.  WHEATLY:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Well,  it  is  my  thought,  too,  that 
that  point  could  be  disregarded  because  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
disqualified  on  any  of  the  other  points. 

DR.  WHITE:  That  is  the  idea.  Is  your  pod  requirement 
sufficient?  It  seems  to  me  that  certain  southern  beans  are 
very  noticeably  broad-pod  beans,  and  you  cannot  determine  the 
diameter  because  they  are  broad  and  thin.  That  can  very 
easily  be  thrown  out  because  they  have  no  roundness  at  all. 

DR.  WHITE:  In  other  words,  they  would  all  be  sub¬ 
standard  even  though  they  are  very  tender? 

MR.  OLNEY :  I  think  that  if  the  seed  were  unduly  large 
the  pod  would  naturally  be  fibrous  along  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  measurement  you  would  suggest,  but  you  can  certainly 
figure  out  one  which  be  satisfactory;  something  such  as  the 
quarter  of  a  kidney  bean,  or  half  of  the  size,  whatever  you 
may  decide  upon.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  pod  would 
be  very  fibrous  if  the  bean  were  unduly  large. 

DR.  WHITE :  I  hope  that  that  will  be  so,  because  it  is 
always  very  simple  to  make  requirements.  When  we  started 
out  on  our  peas,  we  set  up  two  requirements.  We  defined  what 
we  call  a  firm  pea,  and  then  we  defined  a  pea  which  was  always 
hard,  but  now  we  have  found  that  we  can  set  up  a  single  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  hard  pea,  and  put  that  in  between  those  two 
other  limits,  and  we  can  catch  just  as  many,  in  addition  to 
being  able  to  correlate  with  the  expert  graders.  I  hope  that  in 
this  case  a  single  will  do  it.  It  is  much  more  desirable  thqn 
two. 

Does  anyone  disagree  with  that  opinion,  that  there  might  be 
cases  where  the  beans  would  be  so  large  as  to  be  objectionable 
to  the  consumer,  which  would  put  the  product  in  the  sub¬ 
standard  designation,  and  yet  the  pod  would  not  be  too  tough? 

MR.  MILES:  I  am  afraid  you  gentlemen  are  counting  on 
that  point  too  strongly.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  but  I 
can  point  out  the  fact  that  with  all  the  varieties  of  beans  which 
are  stringy,  by  good  breeding  they  can  become  stringless,  and 
that  relationship  carries  through  to  the  blanching  of  the  bean. 
The  variety  of  the  1,000  to  one,  from  which  the  stringless  green 
refugee  came,  has  a  seed  of  identical  appearance,  but  the  pods 
are  as  far  apart  as  night  and  day.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
stringiness  is  going  to  carry  through  your  maturity  as  you  are 
expecting  it  to  do. 

MR.  RIEMAN:  I  should  like  to  see  the  two  examples  of 
the  two  varieties, — stringless_  pods  made  to  produce  a  very  large 
bean,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  very  little  fibre  in  the  wall- 
of  that  pod.  In  another  variety  of  kidney  wax  if  you  allow 
that  bean  to  produce  a  large  por  or  a  large  seed,  it  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  fibre  in  the  wall. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  am  glad  to  get  these  expressions  of  opinion. 
There  is  no  use  in  getting  a  man’s  hopes  up  and  then  shatter 
them,  although  it  is  better  to  shatter  them  at  the  start.  We 
want  to  know  where  we  are. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  Granting  that  these  differences  do  appear, 
will  that  necesarily  be  because  these  kernels  are  large?  If  the 
bean  is  all  right  in  other  respects,  and  if  it  has  a  nice  tender 
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pod,  should  it  be  a  sub-standard?  I  think  that  is  what  you  are 
trying  to  get  at.  Does  the  large  pod  necessarily  make  it  sub¬ 
standard?  I  mean  the  large  kernel. 

DR.  WHITE:  Does  the  consumer  object  to  a  can  of  string 
beans  simply  because  she  thinks  the  beans  are  larger  than  she 
thinks  they  ought  to  be  if  the  pods  are  tender?  I  should  like 
to  get  some  opinions  on  that. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Would  it  be  possible  to  work  it  out  on  a 
percentage  weight  of  bean  and  pod  ?  I  suppose  it  would  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  divide  them  up. 

DR.  WHITE :  No,  that  would  not  be  hard  to  do,  if  it  did  any 
good.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulties  there.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
clean-cut  thing,  and  along  side  of  peeling  peas,  that  is  simplicity 
itself. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  I  believe  that  the  average  buyer  of  a 
standard  quality  of  bean  would  think  it  more  or  less  harmless 
That  is  my  candid  opinion.  I  am  referring  to  fairly  well  formed 
kernels.  I  do  not  mean  these  small  immature  beans.  I  may  be 
wrong. 

MR.  SMITH:  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  consumer 
strictly,  I  rather  like  the  taste  of  large  beans,  if  I  can  get  them 
minus  the  tough  string. 

MR.  WHEATLY:  I  do,  too. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  Is  there 
anyone  who  thinks  that  a  large  bean  might  be  objectionable 
which  was  not  thrown  out  on  any  of  those  other  considerations? 
DR.  WHITE:  That  is  it. 

MR.  MILES:  I  think  that  the  grade  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  according  to  the  variety  of  bean;  if  you  are  going  to 
judge  these  large  string  beans  grown  in  Louisiana,  you  are  up 
against  it.  It  would  be  like  comparing  night  and  day. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  appreciate  your  views  on  that.  I  wish  that 
we  could  do  that  perhaps  in  some  canned  fluids  because  of  the 
tremendous  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  variable  differences. 
However,  do  you  not  see  under  the  strict  terms  of  the  statute 
it  says  that  class  of  food  does  not  mean  a  grade,  variety,  or 
species,  and  we  cannot  set  one  standard  or  one  species  for  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  another  standard  or  species  for  another 
section  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  theory  behind  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  that  the  consumer  does  not  know  much  about  these 
variable  differences  and  judges  them  more  or  less  on  the  same 
basis.  That  is  not  strictly  true,  but  the  consumer  is  generally 
more- or  less  at  sea  on  variability. 

MR.  WADSWORTH:  Is  it  not  true  that  in  most  varieties 
of  beans,  if  the  kernel  is  extremely  large,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  bean  is  mature,  the  pod  would  be  discolored  and  the 
count  would  be  against  it  under  one  of  the  other  specifications? 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  In  working  the  thing  out,  why  does 
not  someone  put  a  motion  that  beans  passing  all  of  these 
classifications  should  not  be  disqualified  on  a  large  size  alone? 

DR.  WHITE:  That  perhaps  is  a  good  suggestion.  Does 
anyone  want  to  make  any  remarks  before  we  put  that  to  a  vote? 

MR.  WHEATLY :  Is  there  a  question  as  to  what  is  large 
size?  You  meet  Mr.  Summers’  objection  there.  I  second  the 
motion. 

DR.  WHITE:  Forgetting  for  the  moment  the  difficulty  of 
defining  what  is  large  size;  just  leave  that  out  of  your  minds. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  beans  should  go  into  the  sub¬ 
standard  designation  because  the  seeds  are  too  large,  and  for 
that  reason  alone,  assuming  all  the  other  factors  are  satis¬ 
factory.  Those  who  think  such  a  thing  should  go  into  the  sub¬ 
standard  classification  rise.  (A  few  arose.) 

Now  those  who  think  it  should  not,  rise.  (The  majority  of 
the  members  arose.) 

All  right.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  I  would  like  to  see  the  bean  that 
would  pass  all  those  other  points  and  still  be  large  size. 

MR.  WHEATLY :  That  might  happen. 

DR.  WHITE:  How  about  that,  you  gentlemen  in  the  not- 
quite-hopeless  minority?  Do  you  have  beans  in  your  section  of 
I  the  country  that  would  pass  all  the  other  requirements  and  yet 

would  have  a  seed  which  might  be  considered  too  large? 

[  MR.  BARNES:  My  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  have 

'  very  few  of  that  kind.  When  the  bean  gets  to  the  size  about 

k  which  we  have  been  talking,  it  is  sub-standard. 

DR.  WHITE:  What  does  the  gentlemen  from  the  South 
think  on  that? 

MR.  MILES:  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  qualified  to 

it  speak,  but  I  know  that  we  deal  in  Louisiana  string  beans  and 

they  are  entirely  different  in  type,  and  do  not  run  to  a  large 
size,  but  they  run  to  a  large  pod. 

DR.  WHITE:  Do  you  get  large  seeds  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  ruled  out,  and  the  pod  still  has  tenderness  and  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  a  good  pod? 

MR.  MILES:  Well,  the  particular  variety  that  I  have  seen 
canned  in  Louisiana  has  a  rather  small  seed. 

DR.  WHITE:  And  the  pod  tender? 


MR.  MILES:  The  pod  tender,  but  large. 

DR.  WHITE:  We  are  talking  about  the  size  of  seed. 

MR.  MILES:  The  seed  is  small. 

DR.  WHITE :  Then  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about  on  that 
score,  I  take  it.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  large  pods  should  be  ruled  out  providing  the 
seeds  are  not  large.  I  do  not  recall  the  tentative  measurement 
that  your  Department  gave  as  to  the  relative  thickness  of  the 
kernel  and  the  pod.  I  think  I  saw  such  definitions,  but  on 
occasions  I  have  examined  beans  that  were  almost  perfectly  free 
from  hard  texture  and  strings  that  did  have  kernels,  in  relative 
measurement,  larger  than  that  tentative  definition  provided  for, 
that  were  perfectly  all  right. 

I  want  to  correct  the  impression  that  we  did  send  out  any 
tentative  standard.  There  were  a  great  many  suggestions  from 
various  people,  but  it  was  not  any  departmental  thing.  It  was 
given  to  the  inspectors,  and  it  got  around  so  that  some  people 
thought  it  was  a  tentative  standard,  but  I  do  not  want  to  dignify 
it  by  that  term  because  we  do  not  know  enough  to  express  any 
opinion.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  to  you,  that  is  a  shot  in  the 
dark,  absolutely. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  feeling  that  a  large  string 
bean  would  be  condemned  because  of  size  alone.  Is  that  true, 
Colonel? 

COLONEL  BARNES:  I  think  so. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  do  not  know  whether  those  few  that  would 
be  condemned  for  that  reason  alone  are  of  such  varieties  that 
they  might  be  harvested  a  little  earlier  and  get  away  from  that 
or  not.  As  I  take  it,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  that. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take 
a  vote  on  that  question  of  whether  the  pod  requirement  is 
sufficient? 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Weil,  we  practically  did  that. 

DR.  WHITE:  Any  further  discussion  on  the  tenderness 
factor?  You  spoke,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  a  variety  that  was 
not  stringy,  but  had  a  very  hard,  harsh,  texture  in  the  pod. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Well,  I  doubt  if  that  variety  is  in 
use.  It  was  a  flat  wax,  I  recall  very  distinctly,  because  we 
had  to  abandon  an  entire  arrangement  of  things.  They  were 
absolutely  non-edible.  I  doubt  that  any  human  being  would 
try  to  put  them  in  cans.  They  were  Warblers,  and  we  had 
had  good  luck  with  them  previously.  I  think  this  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  lot  of  seed.  Of  course,  we  paid  just  as  much  for  it. 
(Laughter.) 

DR.  WHITE:  Well,  if  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  that, 
we  will  pass  along  to  the  flavor. 

MR.  RIEMAN :  Before  we  leave  that,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  suggestion  in  regard  to  a  measurement  of  the  size  of  seed.  In 
our  breeding  work  we  have  attempted  to  measure  the  thickness 
of  walls,  and  have  found  it  very  difficult,  and  we  found  that  it 
,Vas  much  easier  to  do  as  the  gentleman  suggested,  use  the  weight 
measure. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  experience, 
because  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  the  acurate  measurement  of  a 
product  of  that  texture. 

Flavor.  As  I  said,  flavor  is  one  of  those  things  that  defies 
accurate  measurement,  and  you  have  certain  requirements  on 
the  score  card.  The  score  card  reads  in  Subdivision  4,  which 
throws  the  product  into  the  sub-standard,  “When  the  manu¬ 
facturer  indicates  that  the  beans  have  reached  a  mature  state.” 
Well,  we  can  cover  that  by  the  maturity  standard,  of  course; 
at  least,  we  hope  we  can;  “The  flavor  being  more  or  less  dis¬ 
agreeable;”  there  is  the  thing  that  rests  on  a  conclusion,  of 
course;  “strong  or  aged.”  It  was  our  thought  on  all  of  these 
products  to  which  we  have  given  consideration  that  we  could 
not  say  much  more  in  the  standard  than  to  say  that  the  flavor 
should  be  normal.  The  maturity  standard  covers  all  the  other 
undesirable  flavors.  I  found  that  out  as  I  watched  graders 
working  on  different  products;  that  those  two  things,  maturity 
and  flavor,  are  somewhat  intermingled.  Insofar  as  the  flavor 
is  reflected  by  the  maturity,  we  can  handle  it  better  in  another 
way. 

Is  it  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  should  requrie  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  normal  flavor,  and  when  the  flavor  is  decidedly 
off,  it  will  be  sub-standard?  Otherwise  we  will  not  attempt  to 
handle  flavor.  Has  anyone  a  different  thought  on  that? 
CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  I  wish  we  could  hurry  this  along. 
DR.  WHITE:  That  is  all  I  think  of.  The  hour  is  getting 
late,  and  if  no  one  has  anything  more  to  say,  we  will  disband.  I 
hope  that  you  will  get  a  chance  to  pass  judgment  on  these 
samples  here. 

CHAIRMAN  GERBER:  Just  before  we  adjourn,  I  should 
like  to  report  the  results  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  It  is 
quite  essential.  Mr.  J.  O.  Holt,  of  Oregon  is  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Dulany  of  Fruitland,  Maryland  is  chairman. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  one-fifteen  o’clock. 
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Fruit  Section 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  21,  1931 


J.  C.  Richende/er,  Everson,  Wash.,  Chairman,  Presiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  assembled  in  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  convened 
at  nine  forty-five  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  C.  Richendrfer,  Everson,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  One  year  ago  today  I 
roamed  the  halls  and  corridors  of  this  hotel  a  carefree  and  happy 
canner.  Sometime  during  the  day  I  wandered  into  this  room, 
located  myself  in  a  good  comfortable  position  back  by  the  wall, 
and  went  to  sleep.  When  I  awoke  the  meeting  was  over  and 
everyone  was  gone.  The  room  was  empty. 

I  found  my  way  down  to  the  lobby  where  I  stood  blinking  like 
a  toad  in  the  sun  when  a  bird  by  the  name  of  Howard  Lumm, 
with  a  sort  of  mournful  disposition,  grabbed  me  by  the  hand, 
congratulated  me  about  something,  and  rushed  off  into  the 
crowd.  Pretty  soon  another  fellow  did  the  same  thing,  and 
finally  I  learned  that  during  my  sleep  a  brother  in  crime  from 


G.  B.  ROLLINS 
Secretary  of  Fruit  Section 


the  Webfoot  State  of  Oregon  had  nominated  me  and  I  had  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Section. 

Right  there  I  made  a  resolve  that  during  my  term  no  such 
high-handed  crime  would  be  committed  on  the  membership  of 
this  Association. 

One  of  my  western  friends  has  presented  me  with  a  gavel.  He 
said  that  no  meeting  could  be  a  success  unless  the  Chairman  had 
a  gavel.  The  first  speaker  who  allows  one  of  this  congregation 
to  go  to  sleep  will  be  tapped  with  this  gavel,  and  if  that  doer 
not  wake  up  the  sleeper,  said  sleeper  will  next  be  tapped.  If 
there  is  anyone  present  who  is  not  conscious  during  this  meeting 
it  will  not  be  because  he  is  asleep  but  because  he  is  out.  If  any 
of  you  brave  boys  are  figuring  on  a  good  sleep  this  morning 
to  get  you  elected  to  the  Chairmanship  of  this  section  you  are 
out  of  luck.  You  are  going  to  stay  awake  and  like  it!  If  you 
are  figuring  otherwise,  leave  your  address  with  the  Secretary 
so  that  he  can  notify  the  home  folks  where  to  call  for  the 
remains. 

Before  the  party  gets  rough,  I  will  notify  the  Nominating 
Committee  and  they  are  to  nominate  a  Chairman  and  Secretary/ 
for  this  section  for  the  coming  year.  On  that  committee  I  will 
appoint  Mr.  Mark  Hutchinson,  of  Fennville,  Michigan;  Mr.  R. 
S.  Thorne,  of  Geneva,  New  York  (two  taps  of  the  gavel  mean 
stand  up) ;  and  Mr.  Fred  Monet,  of  Santa  Clare,  California. 
You  three  gentlemen  are  to  get  together  before  you  go  to  sleep, 
or  are  tapped  on  tfie  head  with  this  gavel,  and  present  the 
names  of  your  nominees  so  they  can  be  voted  on  before  the 
meeting  adjourns. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1930  minutes  have  been  published 
I  will  entertain  a  motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  them. 

MR.  V.  V.  GRECO  (San  Jose,  California) :  I  so  move. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Now  we  will  change  our 
menu  somewhat  and  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Robert  Roulston  of 
the  Durand-McNeil-Horner  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  For 
the  benefit  of  future  chairmen  of  this  section,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Write  to  the  fellows  you  want  to  talk,  making 
the  first  letter  very  nice,  phrased  in  proper  language,  with 
punctuation  and  everything  fine,  and  they  will  refuse  if  they 
really  have  something  to  say.  All  the  acceptances  you  get  on 
your  first  letter  you  discard,  and  then  you  jump  on  the  fellows 
who  have  refused.  The  next  letter  is  a  little  stronger  and  still 
they  will  refuse.  Mr.  Roulston  told  me  in  black  and  white  that 
he  and  his  family  were  going  to  Florida.  On  the  seventh 
letter  I  got  him,  and  he  is  here  this  morning. 

MR.  ROBERT  ROULSTON  (Durant-McNeil-Horner  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois)  :  When  your  chairman  wrote  to  me 
first  I  did  not  refuse;  I  said  I  thought  I  was  going  away.  I 
thought  he  would  take  a  hint  and  let  me  down  easy.  If  you 
could  see  the  telegrams  and  letters  I  received  you  would  think 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  come  to  Chicago  and  also  afraid  to  come, 
and  if  the  authorities  got  hold  of  those  letters  (by  the  way.  I 
burned  them),  you  would  be  indicted  for  the  matter  you  sent 
through  the  mail.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  would  receive  and  send  messages  such  as  I  received.  I 
have  been  strong-armed  into  this  job  this  morning,  fellows,  but 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

What  Effect  Will  Frozen  Fruits  Have 
ON  THE  Selling  of  Canned  Fruits? 

By  Robert  J.  Roulston,  Vice-President, 
Durand-McNeil-Homer  Company. 


WHEN  Mr.  Richendrfer  asked — and  really  demanded,  that 
I  appear  on  your  program  today,  I  hesitated  in  accepting 
the  assignment  because  I  fully  recognize  my  inability  to 
intelligently  and  adequately  cover  the  subject. 

My  personal  observation  would  simply  take  in  the  local  or 
Chicago  territory,  and  an  expression  from  one  section  would 
not  sufficiently  answer  the  question. 

Anyone  attempting  to  solve  the  question,  “What  effect  will 
frozen  fruits  have  on  the  selling  of  canned  fruits,”  undertakes 
the  impossible.  The  sale  of  frozen  fruits  may  have  great  pos¬ 
sibilities,  but  to  what  extent  they  will  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  canned  fruits,  and  how  accomplished,  is  a  matter  for  much 
discussion,  with  time  the  determining  factor. 

The  sale  and  distribution  of  large  bulk  packages  of  frozen 
fruit  to  the  baker,  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  seems  in  a  fair 
way  of  accomplishment.  This  is  particularly  true  of  cherries 
and  berries,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  problem  most  difficult  of 
solution  is  the  marketing  of  the  grocery  size  package.  This 
retail  outlet  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  field  of  possibility  of  the 
frozen  fruit  business  and,  I  assume,  is  the  one  in  which  you  are 
most  vitally  interested. 

Any  one  man’s  opinion  would  be  practically  worthless.  'The 
field  is  too  new,  experience  in  marketing  too  limited,  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  country  too  varied  for  one  man’s  opinion  to  be  of 
any  great  value.  Then,  too,  you  may  be  more  interested  in  a 
national  survey  of  facts  gained  from  experience  than  to  have 
me  prophesy.  Incidentally,  I  do  not  want  to  assume  the  role  of 
prophet.  I  have  no  desire  to  lead  you  into  any  “Promised  land” 
when  I  do  not  know  the  way  myself.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
much  of  what  I  think  about  the  subject,  but  rather  read  parts 
of  a  number  of  representative  letters  received  in  answer  to  a 
questionnaire  I  sent  to  some  two  hundred  distributors  through¬ 
out  the  United  States;  many  of  whom  are  known  nationally  for 
their  success  and  sound  judgment  on  marketing  problems. 

This  procedure  grives  an  excellent  cross-section  as  viewed  by 
the  country’s  distributors  as  a  whole. 

Even  when  the  writers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  future,  they 
are  almost  to  a  man  “stumped”  by  the  problem  of  facilities  for 
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transportation,  distribution  and  storage  either  in  the  wholesale 
or  retail  establishments. 

A  thorough  study  of  these  replies  reveals  that  practically  all 
favorable  information  and  comment  came  from  North  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  East  of  the  Mississippi.  It  would  seem  that  the 
greatest  possibilities  lie  in  this  territory  of  dense  population 
where  local  fruit  is  available  only  for  short  periods  of  the  year; 
and  where  distances  are  great  reaching  to  the  sources  of  supply 
for  out  of  season  fruits.  These  sections  also  have  the  most 
suitable  storage  and  distribution  facilities  available  for  present 
use.  In  this  territory  there  is  also  a  very  large  population  with 
the  greatest  buying  power  and  what  is  most  important,  the 
spending  habit.  If  any  product  is  sufficiently  attractive,  here 
are  millions  who  will  and  can  afford  to  use  it. 

Other  districts,  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  seem  to  have  too  many 
local  fresh  fruits  over  most  of  the  year  to  permit  any  consider¬ 
able  sale. 

Southern  States  and  the  Missouri  River  district  populations 
are  principally  rural.  The  population  is  too  widely  distributed 
to  reach  economically.  Then,  too,  the  Southland  has  much  fruit 
available  over  longer  periods  of  years  than  the  North,  with  the 
mass  of  buying  power  low  in  comparison  to  the  North  and  East. 
Summing  up  this  survey,  it  would  seem  that  the  large  Northern 
and  Eastern  metropolitan  areas,  with  long,  cold  winters,  dense 
population,  large  buying  power,  offer  the  most  likely  possibili¬ 
ties  for  frozen  fruits. 

Before  going  into  the  reading  of  this  group  of  letters  or  parts 
of  them,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  universal  idea  that 
the  real  obstacle  to  overcome  is  the  gap  between  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  consumer’s  table.  The  problem  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  and  until  some  scheme  is  devised  to  service  a 
line  of  transportation,  distribution  and  storage  for  frozen  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  time  they  leave  the  jobbers’  warehouse  until  the 
consumer’s  table  is  reached,  you  can  not  look  for  any  appre¬ 
ciable  progress  in  distributing  this  product  or  opening  any  very 
large  and  widespread  market. 

I  can  best  answer  your  questions  by  reading  a  few  extracts 
from  letters  received.  You  will  note  that  opinions  vary  with 
the  sections  from  which  they  come. 

FROM  CLEVELAND — “We  find  in  our  business  the  frozen 
cherries  have  gotten  to  be  quite  a  big  seller  with  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  trade.  However,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  frozen 
fruits  would  cut  much  of  a  figure  among  the  regular  consuming 
trade.  The  retail  grocer  would  find  it  too  expensive  to  put  in 
an  equipment  to  carry  these  frozen  goods  and  the  consumer  is 
not  prepared  to  take  care  of  them  when  he  takes  them  home. 
Summing  the  whole  thing  up,  I  believe  that  these  frozen  goods 
create  a  new  market.  In  other  words,  they  are  making  a  new 
demand  for  those  goods  and  will  not,  therefore,  displace  any 
great  amount  of  canned  goods  that  have  been  handled  in  the 
past.” 

FROM  CHICAGO — “Packers  are  endeavoring  to  determine  the 
most  practical  and  desirable  combinations  of  fruit  and  sugar, 
methods  of  freezing  and  temperature  to  be  maintained.  The 
jobbers’  problems  are  transportation,  warehousing  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  selling  plan  whereby  frozen  fruits  can  be  carried  over 
a  period  of  months  and  delivered  in  small  parcels  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  user  on  a  profitable  basis. 

“The  early  experience  of  every  distributor  of  cold-packed 
fruits  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  many  bakers  who  would 
like  to  handle  frozen  fruits  are  not  equipped  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  our  experience  in  trying  to  deliver  cold-packed  fruits 
by  express  or  motor  trucks  to  points  further  than  overnight 
delivery  from  Chicago,  have  also  proven  costly.  Some  steps 
have  been  taken,  however,  by  carriers  to  protect  such  shipments 
and  further  development  along  this  line  will  be  necessary  and 
probably  available  when  other  quick  frozen  fruits  require  such 
service. 

“The  larger  and  more  important  users  of  cold-packed  fruits 
in  this  market,  as  a  rule,  contract  for  their  season’s  supply  in 
advance,  and  the  competition  for  such  orders  has  forced  the 
price  down  to  a  basis  which  is  not  showing  the  jobber  a  normal 
or  sufficient  profit  when  there  are  taken  into  account  the  exces¬ 
sive  storage,  carrying  charges  and  delivery  charges  in  small 
units  that  some  distributors  of  cold-packed  fruits  here  have  not 
stopped  to  figure  out  what  it  costs  them  to  carry  such  fruits 
over  an  average  period  of  six  months  and  make  from  200  to  300 
deliveries  against  such  orders. 

“As  far  as  the  sale  of  frozen  fruits  in  fibre  cartons  for  the 
consuming  trade  is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  has  been  made  in  their  distribution.” 

FROM  CHICAGO — ^“Fresh  fruits  chilled  have  come  to  stay, 
but  will  not,  at  any  time,  supplant  the  regular  canned  fruits 


for  family  use.  Hotels  and  restaurants  find  the  chilled  article 
very  desirable  for  pies  and  the  demand  for  such  purpose  is  sure 
to  increase  quite  extensively,  as  its  use  is  found  to  be  more 
economical  than  canned  fruits. 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  chilled  fruits  are  opening 
up  new  avenues  and  by  reason  of  the  economy  and  excellence 
of  the  article,  will  grow  to  extensive  proportions;  and  the_  in¬ 
creased  use  by  hotels  and  restaurants  will  offset  any  reductions 
there  may  be  in  the  use  of  canned  goods. 

“The  principal  item  is,  and  always  will  be,  red  pitted  sour 
cherries  and  an  experience  of  several  years  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  sale  and  consumption  of  canned  red  pitted  sour  cher¬ 
ries  holds  its  own,  if  indeed  it  has  not  increased. 

“Family  consumption  will  continue  the  use  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  in  increasing  volume  as  canned  goods  are 
constantly  coming  into  the  field.” 

FROM  CHICAGO — “  ‘What  effect  will  frozen  fruits  have  on 
the  sale  of  canned  fruits?’  The  question  is  on  the  par  with, 
‘How  old  is  Ann?’  or  ‘What  effect  would  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act  have  on  the  sale  of  malt  syrup?’  ‘Bah!’  There 
is  no  answer.  Frozen  fruit  dealers  will  find  cold  comfort  in 
endeavoring  to  cut  out  time-tried,  heat-preserved,  canned 
foods.” 

FROM  OKLAHOMA  CITY — ^“I  have  given  very  little  thought 
to  the  problem  of  frozen  foods,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  must 
and  will  engage  our  attention  in  the  very  near  future. 

“There  are  three  hurdles  that  frozen  foods  will  have  to  clear 
before  we  conclude  they  will  force  from  the  market  canned 
foods  or  foods  in  their  present  form.  First,  is  the  matter  of 
character,  or  quality.  On  this  score,  I  think  the  public  will 
vote  in  the  favor  of  the  frozen  article. 

“Second,  is  merchantability.  Will  the  distributive  process 
necessary  to  the  handling  of  frozen  foods  be  so  complex  that  our 
present  jobbing  and  retail  outlet  will  not  be  able  to  successfully 
handle  them?  Will  the  thrifty  housewife  be  able  to  carry  over 
from  meal  to  meal,  or  day  to  day,  unused  portions  of  frozen 
foods  as  she  now  does  unused  portions  of  canned  foods?  In 
answering  this  question  I  believe  foods  in  their  present  form 
have  it  over  frozen  foods. 

“Third,  is  the  item  of  cost.  Will  the  cost  of  producing  frozen 
foods  and  distributing  them  be  such  that  the  public  will  have 
to  pay  a  material  premium  for  them?  In  this  event,  frozen 
foods  will  be  able  to  reach  a  limited  market  only.” 

FROM  OKLAHOMA  CITY — “I  would  say  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  frozen  fruits  to  affect  the  sale  of  canned  fruits 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  possibly  not  this 
much.  They  will  always  be  more  expensive  where  they  are  put 
up  in  the  small  packages,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  cities,  I  do  not  think  frozen  fruits  are  going  to 
be  a  large  factor.” 

FROM  OMAHA — “The  cold-pack  fruits,  in  the  Omaha  mar¬ 
ket,  have  not  got  away  to  very  much  of  a  start.  One  of  the 
creamery  companies  here  put  some  out  in  the  one-pound  con¬ 
tainers  but  the  berries  did  not  get  to  the  consumer  in  good  shape 
and  they  had  a  lot  of  grrief  from  them.” 

FROM  OMAHA — “We  believe  that  these  frozen  items  will  be 
very  much  more  popular  in  large,  thickly  populated  cities  such 
as  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  others,  but  that  the  cost 
of  installing  sufficient  refrigeration  to  hold  them  at  their  re¬ 
quired  temperature  will  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of  this  sort 
of  merchandising  in  other  places.” 

FROM  FORT  SMITH — ^“My  idea  is  that  the  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  very  much  like  many  other  schemes  which 
have  been  exploded.  Some  years  ago  the  restaurant  owners 
were  aghast  at  the  idea  of  the  growing  popularity  of  cafeterias. 
The  theory  was  fine,  but  it  comes  right  back  to  the  old  story 
that  the  American  public  want  service  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  There  was,  of  course,  a  limited  demand  for  the  cafe¬ 
teria  style,  where  you  could  put  your  dinner  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair  and  eat  is  hurriedly  and  catch  the  next  train;  but  most 
of  the  diners  out  wanted  their  food  served  by  a  good-looking 
waitress  or  a  pleasant-appearing  foreign  waiter.” 

From  the  same  territory. — “Will  say  that  the  writer  believes 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  frozen  fruits  will  come  into 
fairly  general  use.  At  the  present  time  only  a  few  wholesalers 
and  a  small  percentage  of  retailers  are  equipped  to  handle  stock 
of  this  character  in  the  proper  way.  Our  own  thought  is  that  in 
the  future,  more  of  the  frozen  fruit  in  small  packages  suitable 
for  the  consumers’  use  will  find  its  way  to  the  housewife. 

“Every  package  of  frozen  fruit  that  goes  to  the  consumer  is 
going  to  displace  a  can  of  fruit,  and  eventually  the  distribution 
will  be  large  enough  so  that  we  will  all  have  to  ‘sit  up  and  take 
notice.’  ” 
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FROM  LITTLE  ROCK — “I  find  it  very  difficult  to  express  an 
•pinion  on  ‘What  effect  will  frozen  fruits  have  on  the  selling  of 
canned  fruits?’ 

“In  the  last  few  years,  through  the  speeding  up  of  railroad 
schedules  and  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  it  has  gotten  to  where 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  obtainable  almost  12  months  in 
the  year.  Regardless  of  that  fact,  the  sale  of  canned  foods  has 
grown  rapidly.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
canned  foods  go  out  under  a  distinctive  label  and  the  consumer 
can  be  assured  of  quality  in  buying  known  brands  of  canned 
foods  and  they  cannot  if  they  buy  fresh  stuff  in  the  stores. 

“Unless  ‘frozen  fruits’  are  carefully  graded  before  packed, 
they  will  probably  get  in  the  same  classification  as  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  that  event,  they  will  not  be,  in  my  opinion, 
ai  serious  competitor  to  canned  goods.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  ‘frozen  fruits’  can  have  a  general  distribution  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  the  smaller  towns,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
retail  outlets  will  not  be  equipped  to  handle  it  due  to  their  lack 
of  refrigeration  or  proper  freezers,  in  which  to  keep  this  mer¬ 
chandise  after  they  get  it.” 

FROM  DULUTH — ^“We  can  give  you  our  ideas  as  to  our  own 
immediate  territory.  There  have  been  sofne  frozen  fruits 
shipped  in  here,  but  they  did  not  go  over  very  good.  The 
writer  has  had  some  ori  his  own  table  and  he  can  say  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  frozen  strawberries  and  our  best  grade 
of  canned  strawberries.  The  canned  strawbeiTies  are  far  ahead 
in  my  estimation. 

“The  retailer,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  dropped  frozen  fruits 
for  the  present  and  is  not  handling  them,  and  the  consumer 
was  not  very  well  satisfied — that  I  know  myself  as  I  have  talked 
to  some  of  the  retailers  about  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  consumer  is  not  situated  to  handle  this  item  properly.  In 
the  first  place,  the  wholesaler  must  have  refrigeration.  The 
retailer  must  have  refrigeration,  and  I  contend  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  have  it,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  time,  in  this 
territory,  before  frozen  fruits  will  take  the  place  of  canned 
fruits.  The  consumer  must  be  educated  how  to  handle  them 
before  they  will  ever  sell  in  this  territory. 

“Eventually  there  may  be  some  of  them  sold,  but  my  guess 
is  that  it  is  quite  a  ways  in  the  future.” 

FROM  ST.  PAUL — “At  the  present  time  this  market  has  not 
taken  to  frozen  fruits  in  a  volume  that  would  cause  us  any 
disturbance,  although  we  realize  that  the  frozen  fruit  is  making 
some  headway  in  Eastern  markets.  The  initial  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  handling  this  type  of  merchandise  will  restrict  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  grocery  trade,  and  the  ultimate  high  cost  to 
the  consumer  will  prohibit  the  masses  from  purchasing  frozen 
fruit.” 

FROM  MINNEAPOLIS — “We  have  not  had  much  experience 
with  frozen  fruits  in  this  market.  A  year  or  so  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  interest  some  of  our  retailers  in  frozen  fruits, 
particularly  strawberries.  But  I  don’t  believe  that  today  you 
could  find  anything  frozen  in  the  fruit  line  in  more  than  a  half 
dozen  stores  in  Minneapolis.” 

FROM  MILWAUKEE — ^“Insofar  as  the  grocery  sizes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  feel  that  certain  problems  will  have  to  ^  solved  before 
the  distribution  can  become  successful. 

“In  comparing  the  future  possibilities  of  frozen  fruits  with 
canned  fruits,  I  believe  a  segregation  should  be  made  within 
the  frozen  fruit  commodities.  If  we  are  going  to  compare  frozen 
berries  and  cherries  with  the  regular  canned  article,  my  pre¬ 
diction  for  the  future  is  different  than  the  comparison  with 
most  of  the  California  fruits.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  would  ever  cause  any  disturbance  with  the  sale  of  the 
regular  California  canned  goods. 

“However,  frozen  berries  and  cherries  ought  to  cut  into  the 
sale  of  the  regular  canned  article  to  a  considerable  degree  if 
the  problem  of  distribution  can  be  solved. 

“In  order  to  handle  these  frozen  fruits  every  merchant  would 
have  to  equip  his  store  with  a  rather  expensive  refrigerator 
case  and  in  addition  to  this,  what  would  happen  in  the  extremely 
hot  weather  when  the  goods  would  thaw  in  transit  from  our 
warehouse  to  the  retailer?” 

FROM  COLORADO — “It  would  be  my  personal  opinion  that 
they  would  effect  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  shipped  long  distances 
under  expensive  refrigeration  during  these  off-season  periods, 
more  than  they  would  show  any  material  effect  on  the  month  in 
and  month  out  sale  of  canned  fruits,  which,  as  you  know,  can 
be  handled  in  any  climate,  under  any  temperature  and  under 
all  conditions,  whereas  frozen  fruits  can  only  be  handled  in  cer¬ 
tain  favored  territories.” 

FROM  PEORIA — ^“In  my  opinion  frozen  fruits  have  not  yet 
advanced  beyond  the -experimental  stage. 


“It  seems  to  me  that  frozen  fruits  present  a  problem  in  the 
line  of  food  distribution. 

“There  is  one  thing  that  the  people  who  are  concerned  over 
the  frozen  fruits  business  have  overlooked — that  is,  if  you  had 
all  the  preserved  strawberry  or  cherry  business  in  the  whole 
United  States,  it  would  not  be  very  much  when  compared  with 
peaches,  pears,  apricots.  Royal  Anne  cherries  and  other  fruit 
items. 

“Frozen  fruits  will  probably  sell  well  in  the  metropolitan 
centers,  but  bear  in  mind,  frozen  fruits  must  be  shipped  in 
refrigeration  and  many  of  the  rural  communities  have  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  taking  care  of  frozen  fruits,  which  must  be  kept  in 
zero  storage.” 

FROM  PEORIA — ^“While  I  know  you  have  always  been  a 
firm  believer  in  the  future  of  the  frozen  fruit  business,  I  must 
say  that  I  think  it  will  be  many  years  before  a  general  use  of 
frozen  fruits  is  brought  about.  Our  market,  which  covers  about 
two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  knows  practically  nothing  of 
frozen  fruits.  Mechanical  refrigeration  in  the  home  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  I  believe,  is  necessary  before  the  consumer  can  ever 
be  educated  to  the  use  of  frozen  food  products.  Until  such  time 
as  the  average  housewife  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  frozen 
fruits  or  frozen  food  products  of  any  kind  in  her  own  refrigera¬ 
tor,  after  the  purchase  is  made  from  the  retail  grocer;  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  ever  hurting  the  canned  fruit  business.  The  can¬ 
ning  of  fruit  has  developed  to  such  a  high  point  that  there  must 
be  many  points  in  favor  of  frozen  fruits  to  offset  canned  fruits 
as  they  are  now  packed,  and  I  do  not  believe  this  will  ever 
happen.” 

FROM  INDIANAPOLIS — “At  the  present  time  the  use  of 
frozen  fruits  in  the  home  or  in  the  bakery,  has  been  confined  to 
a  comparatively  limited  variety  of  products.  Only  two  of  these 
products  appear  now  to  offer  a  very  large  field  for  expansion 
in  the  future.  They  are  strawberries  and  red  pitted  cherries. 

“Our  assumption  is  that  the  future  of  frozen  fruits  insofar 
as  they  compete  with  canned  fruits,  will  be  confined  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  articles.  We  don’t  expect  to  see  a  wholesale 
elimination  of  canned  fruits  from  the  markets,  because  of  the 
introduction  of  the  freezing  process.” 

FROM  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS — “We  are  not  looking  for  quick 
increase  in  the  sale  of  frozen  fruits,  fish,  meats,  berries,  etc., 
until  more  educational  work  is  done  with  the  public,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  until  the  best  of  equipment  is  installed  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  As  I  understand  it,  the  regular  refrigerator  equipment 
purchased  by  ordinary  retailers  is  not  cold  enough  to  hold  these 
products  and  display  them.  It  certainly  is  coming,  however.” 

FROM  NEW  ORLEANS — ^“With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
December  8th — ‘What  effect  will  frozen  fruits  have  on  the 
selling  of  canned  fruits’ — these  are  my  thoughts. 

“The  fact  that  frozen  fruits  will  be  available  means  a  more 
intensified  demand  for  fruit  and  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  reflect 
in  any  way  on  the  sale  of  the  canned  article. 

“Canned  fruits  are  available  throughout  the  year.  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  temperature  changes  and  with  the  continued  advertising 
of  canned  fruits,  I  can  see  nothing  ahead  to  prevent  progress 
and  any  new  method  that  is  offered  will  only  tend  toward  a 
stimulus  to  increase  distribution  of  canned  fruit. 

“Canners  should  never  let  up — keep  on  advertising  and  in  this 
way  keep  pace  with  new  methods.  Advertising  will  continue  to 
turn  the  trick.” 

FROM  WICHITA — ^“Frozen  fruits  will  be  more  apt  to  affect 
the  fresh  fruit  situation  than  the  canned  fruit.  The  public  will 
have  to  be  sold  on  the  idea  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  short 
time.  It  may  take  several  years  to  educate  them  to  the  value 
of  this  new  process  of  preserving.  The  retail  price  will  govern 
the  consumption  to  a  great  extent  after  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  the  public  sold  on  the  real  value  of  the  processed 
fruit.  In  the  meantime,  the  price  of  canned  fruit  is  going  to 
become  more  reasonable,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  normal 
consumption.” 

FROM  PITTSBURGH — “If  your  reference  is  selling  through 
the  retail  dealer  to  the  consumer,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
effect  would  be  very  slight  and  only  where  special  equipment 
has  been  installed.” 

FROM  NORFOLK — ^“In  my  opinion,  I  believe  it  will  only  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  fruit.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
affect  canned  fruit  at  all.” 

FROM  TOLEDO — “We  understand  that  frozen  fruits  are 
being  packed  in  a  smaller  unit,  which  can  be  sold  by  the  retail 
trade,  but  there  are  very  few  retailers,  especially  in  Toledo, 
equipped  to  handle  this  product. 
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“We  believe  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  retailers  in 
general  will  be  interested  in  frozen  fruits  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  canned  fruits  have  had  no  competition  in  this  market; 
therefore,  we  are  unable  to  say  just  what  effect  frozen  fruits 
will  have  on  canned  fruits  when  they  can  be  handled  to  advan¬ 
tage,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  frozen  fruits  will  be  sold  by  all  up-to-date  retail  mer¬ 
chants.” 

FROM  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA— “Obviously  the  distri¬ 
bution  plan  must  be  perfected  before  it  can  be  seen  whether 
the  public  takes  to  it.  That  will  be  a  long  and  expensive  pro¬ 
cess  if  REAL  distribution  is  attained.  Equipment  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  many  retail  outlets.” 

FROM  NEW  YORK — “The  principal  obstacle  would  be  to  get 
it  to  the  consumer  in  its  original  form  so  that  same  would  not 
deterioriate.  It  would  mean  that  the  retail  grocers  of  the 
future  would  have  to  revamp  his  store  and  use  about  half  of  it 
for  frigidaire  process  or  some  other  kind,  at  a  heavy  expense. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  it  would  have  any 
material  effect  on  present  canned  fruits.” 

FROM  NEW  YORK — “As  far  as  I  know,  frozen  fruits  have 
made  their  greatest  inroads  to  date  on  the  canned  goods  busi¬ 
ness,  with  such  lines  that  are  handled  principally  by  bakers 
and  bakers’  supply  houses.  Therefore,  anything  that  I  might 
say  would  be  purely  a  personal  conjecture.” 

FROM  NEW  YORK— “As  to  the  subject:  ‘What  effect  will 
frozen  fruits  have  on  the  selling  of  canned  fruits.’  I  suppose  one 
guess  is  about  as  good  as  another.  Personally,  I  feel  the  effect,  ' 
at  most,  will  be  only  negligrible.  The  sale  and  consumption  of 
canned  foods  will  continue  to  grow  from  year  to  year  as  it  has 
from  the  Napoleonic  period,  for  the  variety  of  products  that  will 
be  canned  will  increase,  as  will  the  varieties  and  combinations 
of  those  products  now  canned. 

“I  do  not  suppose  there  is  much  doubt  that  frozen  foods  will 
grow  in  popularity  but  that  they  will  seriously  impair  the  sale 
and  popularity  of  the  canned  product  I  seriously  doubt.  To 
illustrate,  although  it  is  now  possible  the  year  around  to  get 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — although  the  price  may  be  a  little 
high  at  times,  the  fact  remains  that  more  canned  foods  than 
ever  are  being  used,  and  I  can  remember  the  time  when  many 
felt  that  this  uninterrupted  availability  of  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  going  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods,  but  it  didn’t.  Experience  has  shown  just 
the  reverse  to  be  true.” 

In  addition  to  this,  quite  a  number  of  jobbers  from  such  points 
as  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Texas  points, 
Maryland,  Washington  and  Oregon,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  and  many  others  reported  that  they  were  still 
too  unfamiliar  with  the  product  to  event  comment. 

While  I  am  pretty  well  taken  with  the  cold-pack  idea,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  advocate  it  to  the  extent  of  possibly  making 
my  position  as  a  believer  in  canned  foods  untenable. 

I  have  no  thought  but  what  there  is  a  great  potential  market 
for  frozen  fruits,  especially  in  the  larger  centers. 

Two  problems  present  themselves  at  the  outset — ^viz:  proper 
display  and  delivery  in  a  satisfactory  condition  to  the  consumer. 

Before  any  real  program  can  be  undertaken,  some  way  must 
be  devised  to  distribute  these  products  from  the  jobber’s  ware¬ 
house  to  the  consumer’s  table,  quickly,  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally  and  possibly  very  frequently;  and  until  such  system  is 
perfected,  competition  with  canned  fruits  will  be  very  limited. 

What  effect  frozen  fruits  will  have  on  the  sale  of  canned 
fruits  will  remain  a  debatable  question  for  some  time.  Who 
knows  but  what  freshly  canned  foods  may  not  be  benefitted 
through  intensive  activity  of  cold  pack,  \^^o  knows  but  what 
cold  pack  may  drive  the  so-called  fresh,  days  or  weeks  old, 
wilted,  bacteria-laden  raw  stuff  to  third  place  or  lower.  As  for 
any  other  guess  on  the  subject,  your  conjecture  would  be  just 
as  good  as  anyone  elses. 

An  industry  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  accepted 
merit  and  constant  gain  cannot  be  overcome  in  a  day.  Frozen 
fruits  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  will  seriously  effect 
the  sale  of  the  time-tested,  sterilized  sealed  product. 

The  Century  of  Progress  “Chicago  World’s  Fair”  soon  to  be 
exemplified  in  this  city,  will  have  nothing  of  more  vital  interest 
or  educational  value  than  the  achievement  in  the  art  of  food 
preservation. 

(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  It  is  a  fact  that  this  gentle¬ 
man  has  writen  200  letters  and  covered  the  United  States  pretty 
well  and  that  should  give  you  an  idea  of  the  work  he  had  on 
this  after  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  the  appointment. 

I  believe  the  next  on  the  program  is  the  Rainl^w  Quartet. 
Our  worthy  Secretary,  stand  up!  This  handsome  brute  holds 


the  majority  stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Rainbow  (Quartet  is  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  He  wanted  to  sing  with  them  but  they  would  not  stand 
for  it  even  if  he  is  a  big  stockholder. 

Singing  by  the  Rainbow  Quartet.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  When  we  were  getting  up 
this  program,  the  Secretary  told  me  there  was  a  fellow  in 
Michigan  and  he  gave  me  a  long  rigmarole  of  doctors  and  profes¬ 
sors  and  a  whole  lot  of  that  stuff  behind  it — W.  .  (ieagley — ^but 
after  he  got  through  with  those  formalities  he  was  calling  hini 
Bill,  Dr.  Geagley  is  not  his  name  to  the  boys  in  Michigan.  1 
am  going  to  introduce  him  as  Bill.  Dr,  Geagley.  (Applause.) 

DR.  W.  C.  GEAGLEY  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Lansing, 
Michigan) :  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  entitled  to  the  name 
“doctor”;  in  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  Just  plain  “Bill”  is 
what  I  am  known  by  back  home. 

In  trying  to  work  out  with  your  Secretary  and  Chairman  a 
subject  on  which  I  might  give  you  some  thoughts,  I  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  attempt  to  go  into  a  subject  with  as 
broad  developments  as  there  are  in  fruit  canning  and  give  you 
specific  details  that  would  cover  the  whole  broad  field,  and  I  have 
selected  a  few  topics  that  are  with  us  in  our  section  of  the 
country  in  our  fruit  problems  and  I  hope  that  you  can  see  the 
application  of  those  same  problems  to  fruit  and  fruit  canning  all 
over  the  country. 

Developments  in  Fruit  Canning 

By  W.  C.  Geagley,  State  Analyst, 

Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lansing,  Mich. 


At  last  we  are  embarking  on  a  new  era  in  commercially 
packed  foods,  one  where  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
quality,  superiority  and  nutritiousness  of  the  finished 
product  eventually  reaching  the  consumer. 

The  blah!  blah!  campaigns  of  “eat  more”  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing,  so  prevalent  in  the  past,  are  gradually  and 
permanently  being  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap,  where  they 
ought  to  go. 

The  present  day  successful  merchandising  in  connection  with 
single  items  such  as  oranges,  raisins,  sauerkraut,  tomato  juice 
etc.,  has  referred  generally  to  definite,  well  known  and  nationally 
advertised  brands,  but  at  the  same  time  and  serving  in  the 
background  in  a  definite,  positive  way,  have  been  wholesome¬ 
ness,  quality,  superiority  and  nutritiousness. 

With  the  result,  the  Canners’  Bill.  This  was  inevitable.  The 
bill,  primarily,  serves  as  a  protective  measure  for  the  canner, 
with  a  fair,  reasonable  code  of  ethics  against  the  careless, 
unscrupulous,  fraudulent  type,  and,  indirectly,  the  consumer 
who,  after  all,  must  be  satisfied  if  successful  marketing  of 
canned  fruits  is  to  endure. 

Wrapped  up  in  any  control  plan  is  the  regulatory  official, 
either  federal,  state  or  city,  and  sometimes  all  three,  who  are 
wont  to  view  such  problems  first  from  the  consumers’  stand¬ 
point,  second  from  the  canners’  standpoint,  and  third,  possibly, 
from  other  angles. 

I  again  repeat  that  regulatory  agencies,  so-called,  have  ceased 
to  be  “jobholders”  embarked  on  punitive  expenditions,  but  on 
the  other  hand  serve  in  an  entirely  different  capacity.  However, 
if  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  not  received  a  new  conception 
of  regulation,  then  the  industry  owes  it  to  itself  to  demand  an 
accounting. 

As  is  all  too  often  the  case,  control  measures  sometimes  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line.  This  obviously  spells  “doom”  for 
the  plan  from  the  verj^  beginning  and,  quite  naturally,  dis 
courages  interested  parties  and  destroys  confidence  in  any  help¬ 
ful  suggestion  that  may  be  made,  regardless  of  its  merit. 

Standardization  of  canned  fruits,  to  be  permanent,  must 
begin  with  the  grower  and  not  after  delivery  of  the  raw  product 
to  the  receiving  platform  of  the  cannery,  then  to  be  recognizable 
in  name  only.  Quality  products  cannot  be  packed  unless  they 
are  produced  and  delivered  in  good  condition  to  the  canner. 

Standardization,  in  my  opinion,  is  where  the  packer,  the 
state  regulatory  official  and  the  grower  have  much  in  common 
and  when  properly  approached,  ideals  correlated  and  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  worked  out  on  a  practical  basis,  may  result  in 
accomplishing  the  desired  purpose  with  lasting  benefits  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

The  threat  to  the  sour  cherry  industry  by  the  ravages  of 
the  cherry  fruit  fly  is  of  so  recent  an  origin  that  it  may  well  be 
used  as  an  illustration. 

As  canners  and  packers  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
happenings  in  some  of  the  New  England  producing  sections 
and  the  discouraging  results,  and  the  efforts  that  have,  half- 
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heartedly,  been  attempted  on  the  part  of  growers,  canners  and 
state  control  officials  to  minimize  the  loss.  The  net  result  has 
been  a  well-founded  prejudice  against  canned  sour  cherries  to 
the  extent  that  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  dealers  were  reluctant 
to  accept  red  sour  cherries  from  these  particular  sections.  Quite 
naturally  other  producing  sections,  packing  the  same  line  cf 
product,  whether  subject  to  the  same  influence  or  not,  were 
open  to  suspicion  that  the  same  conditions  prevailed  with  theii' 
flnished  product. 

To  some  extent  this  sentiment  was  reflected  in  the  mind  of  the 
consumer,  as  indicated  by  the  repeated  inquiries  that  came  to 
the  food  control  department  concerning  the  safety,  cleanliness, 
sanitation  and,  in  fact,  the  wholesomeness  of  canned  cherries 
generally. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  producing  section  the  cherry  fruit  fly 
had,  for  several  years,  been  known  to  exist  in  very  limited  and 
isolated  cases.  Its  extent  and  influence,  as  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  canned  cherries,  had  not  been  evidenced  prior  to  1928. 

Interested  agencies  determined  from  surveys  that  the  cherry 
fruit  fly  was  gaining  a  foothold  in  this  locality  and  unless 
proper  steps  were  taken  immediately  the  ruination  of  the  cherry 
crop  and  serious  injury  to  its  counterpart,  the  canning  industry, 
were  imminent. 

The  several  state  agencies  interested  in  the  control  of  insect 
depredations — ^the  growers  of  fruit,  food  control  units,  and  the 
canners — cooperated  in  developing  a  plan  which  appeared  to 
be  adequate  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and,  in  a  measure,  furnish 
the  relief,  for  which  it  was  intended,  thus  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  infested  areas  to  larger  territories,  and  possibly  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  cherry  fruit  flies  from  the  infested  section. 

From  the  information  that  was  obtained  by  this  preliminary 
survey  the  canners  were  the  first  to  sense  the  economic  import¬ 
ance  of  control  and  lent  their  wholehearted  support,  in  fact 
took  the  initiative,  in  sponsoring  a  law,  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  Michigan,  for  the  control  of  the  cherry  fruit  fly. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture  was  designed  as 
the  agency  legally  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
measure. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  did  not,  at  first,  meet  with  general 
approval,  and  in  some  quarters  considerable  misgivings  were 
apparent.  Any  measure  that  seeks  to  control  and  possibly 
eliminate  a  natural  enemy  to  agriculture  is  usually  accepted 
with  considerable  foreboding. 

The  plan,  briefly,  may  be  described  as  one  beginning  at  the 
outset  with  the  growing  of  cherries. 

First,  a  general  educational  program  was  inaugurated  to 
acquaint  everyone  interested  in  growing  and  packing  cherries 
with  all  phases  of  the  cherry  fruit  fly  menace  and  how  best 
to  meet  the  problem  in  a  practical  way  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  This  program  was  carried  out  with  the  combined  efforts 
of  horticulturists,  entomologists,  food  control  officials,  canners, 
county  agricultural  agents,  extension  specialists  and  powers 
and  in  every  possible  way  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
portrayed. 

Next,  steps  were  taken  to  determine  how  widely  throughout 
the  State  the  fruit  fly  was  distributed.  This  was  done  by  field 
inspections  and  the  use  of  suitable  traps  located  at  strategic 
points  in  the  State.  From  a  study  of  the  traps,  or  cages,  the 
earliest  dates  of  the  emergence  of  the  fly  were  established  for 
each  locality.  Appropriate  spray  practices  for  adequate  con¬ 
trol  were  outlined  by  the  Horticulture  and  Entomology  sectioi;s 
of  the  State  College  and  by  radio  and  bulletin  announcements 
to  growers  generally  over  the  infested  areas  every  reasonable 
precaution  was  taken  for  fully  informing  the  cherry  industry 
in  these  localities  as  to  what  measures  to  take  and  when  to  tako 
them. 

After  adoption  of  appropriate  regulations  a  field  force  was 
assembled  and  legal  steps  were  taken,  where  necessary,  for 
exacting  compliance  on  the  part  of  growers  in  spraying  cherries 
for  the  control  of  the  pest. 

Orchard  sampling  of  fruit  in  advance  of  harvest  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  determine  those  areas  in  which  the  spray  practice 
had  not  been  effective,  and  where  the  larvae  of  the  cherry  fruit 
fly  were  found  the  canner  was  advised  of  the  condition  of  the 
fruit.  Those  growers  who  did  not  volunteer,  were  compelled, 
to  destroy  the  cherries  on  the  premises  rather  than  spread  in¬ 
fection  to  other  territory  by  transporting  infested  products  over 
the  highways. 

This  was  followed  by  the  canner  and  the  Department  estab¬ 
lishing  inspection  service  at  the  receiving  stations  and  canneries 
where  fruit  as  delivered  to  the  canner  was  examined  by  the  so 
called  Howard  method  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  cherry  maggot. 


In  this  way  considerable  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  wormy 
fruit  and  its  attendant  ills  was  avoided  and  in  a  few  instance.'; 
only  was  the  canner  confronted  with  any  serious  problem  or 
rejection. 

A  summary  of  the  cherry  fruit  fly  program  for  the  year  1929 
is  substantially  as  follows: 

A  total  of  twenty-five  canning  plants  and  three  pitting  sta¬ 
tions  were  under  inspection  and  at  only  three  places  was  there 
any  appreciable  evidence  of  the  cherry  fruit  fly  larvae.  These 
three  places  were  located  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
State  and  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  at  these  three  loca¬ 
tions  no  particular  attention  had  been  given  to  notices  of  warn¬ 
ings  and  no  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  canner  to  determine 
the  character  or  quality,  or  the  source  of  the  fruit  being  re¬ 
ceived.  As  a  consequence  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  in¬ 
fested  cherries  were  offered  for  delivery  and  necessarily  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  control,  no  doubt  wormy 
cherries  were  canned,  to  the  everlasting  detriment  of  decency. 

To  adequately  combat  the  cherry  fruit  fly  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  business  of  the  cherry  gfrower  and  the  canner  of  this  very 
desirable  product,  and  the  extent  to  which  accomplishment  may 
be  expected  along  this  line  depends  upon  the  assistance  they 
render  a  control  department  in  furnishing  information  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  they,  through  their  intimate  daily  contact  with 
growers,  are  no  doubt  familiar  with. 

The  season  just  past  marks  the  second  year  of  this  work, 
and  saw  it  carried  out  on  a  greatly  intensified  scale.  The 
value  of  the  project  to  the  cherry  growing  industry  of  Michigan 
may  be  summarized  by  the  statement,  received  from  numerous 
authorative  sources,  that  the  fruit  produced  and  delivered  to 
canneries  for  packing  and  the  finished  product  going  to  the 
cansumer  were  never  of  better  quality  than  during  the  1930 
season. 

Infested  fruit  that  was  offered  at  the  establishments  the 
past  season,  deliberately  or  through  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
was  of  no  particular  consequence;  in  fact,  there  was  much  less 
than  during  the  season  prior  to  1930. 

A  very  interesting  development,  which  probably  will  continue 
to  grow  and  eventually  spread  to  other  lines  of  fruit  and,  in 
the  end,  if  carried  out  on  a  practical  basis  will  result  in  untold 
benefits  to  the  canning  industry,  arose  in  connection  with  the 
cherry  fruit  fly  campaign.  This  is  the  purchasing  of  raw 
products  on  a  quality  or  grade  basis. 

That  it  is  a  practical  venture  for  the  canner  to  have  in  mind 
very  definite  standards  as  a  basis  for  the  accepting  of  raw 
products  for  packing  purposes  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
When  such  standards  are  invoked  the  producer  in  any  line  of 
endeavor  immediately  realizes  the  economics  of  producing  a  high 
grade,  quality,  merchandise,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
impress  one,  definitely  and  finally,  of  this,  than  by  increased 
returns  over  the  ordinary  orchard  run  products.  Also,  it  enables 
the  canner  to  begin  his  processing  and  packing  with  a  product 
that  under  ordinary  commercial  practices  will  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  for  quality  and  superiority,  which  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  canning  industry. 

The  control  of  blueberries  and  the  so-called  blueberry  maggot 
is  a  problem  in  some  of  the  eastern  producing  sections.  The 
application  of  control  measures  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  canner  in  producing  a  finished  article  that  will  find  ready 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  trade  and  the  consumer. 

In  some  sections  the  blueberry  maggot  apparently  has  not 
gained  a  foothold  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  wise  and 
logical  plan  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout  to  prevent  its  getting 
into  those  areas,  or,  to  be  prepared  for  the  application  of 
appropriate  control  measures. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  new  problem  has  been  projected  before 
us  and  the  control  official  has  been  actively  engaged  with  it. 
This  is  spray  residue  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  believe  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
from  the  very  beginning  every  effort  has  been  made  to  work 
with  the  growers  and  others  directly  concerned  in  solving  this 
great  problem  without  embarrassing,  in  any  way,  the  grower 
and  the  canner  and,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  the  consumer. 

Opposition  at  first  developed  in  different  localities.  Motives 
were  questioned.  On  the  whole  those  with  the  most  at  stake 
have  been  slow  to  realize  the  necessity  of  active  cooperation. 
In  the  meantime  the  public  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  and  developments  in  connection  with  its  food  supply, 
in  which  it  has  a  right  to  all  reasonable  protection. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  and  practical  applications  of 
removal  methods  have  been  developed  and  inaugurated  in  many 
sections  so  the  problem  of  spray  residue  is  being  solved  on  a 
practical  basis. 
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In  those  sections  where  spray  removal  programs  have  been 
carried  out  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  net  result  has 
been,  in  addition  to  the  elimination  of  a  dangerous  condition, 
the  development  of  better  practices  in  the  packing  of  a  higher 
grade  article  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Statements  are  repeatedly  made  that  those  who  have  resorted 
to  the  removal  of  spray  residue  in  the  handling  of  fresh  fruit 
would  not  go  back  to  the  old  order  of  things  even  though  there 
ceased  to  be  a  spray  residue  problem,  solely  because  of  thr' 
decided  improvement  in  quality  of  the  product. 

Such  sanitary  measures  as  cleansing  applied  before  packing 
of  fruit  appeals  to  the  public  and  is,  therefore,  valuable  in  a 
merchandising  pro^am. 

The  time  is,  I  believe,  here  when  the  fresh  fruit  market  should 
be  compelled  to  follow  the  same  requirements  that  are  expected 
of  the  canner.  The  washing,  sorting  and  elimination  of  decom¬ 
posed  and  unfit  raw  material  is  a  problem  which  is  applicable 
both  to  the  raw  fruit  producer  and  to  the  canner. 

We  are  continually  finding  that  many  of  our  early  ideas  and 
prejudices  in  the  packing  of  fruit  are  changing.  At  one  time 
canners  were  convinced  that  the  washing  of  raspberries  could 
not  be  carried  out  and  an  acceptable  product  packed.  We  have 
been  shown  the  washing  can  be  resorted  to  and  instead  of  in¬ 
juring  or  damaging  the  raw  material  will  help  to  produce  a 
higher  grade  product  with  many  conditions  that  might  injure 
and  render  the  finished  product  unpalatable,  unwholesome  and 
of  poor  quality,  eliminated. 

MR.  W.  C.  GEAGLEY:  I  had  hoped  to  have  a  complete  set 
of  slides  here  showing  the  actual  detail  of  operation  of  the 
cherry  fruit  fiy  campaign  and  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
raw  material  coming  to  our  packing  establishment,  but  through 
some  fault  of  the  photographer  those  slides  were  not  completed 
and  therefore,  I  did  not  attempt  to  show  any  of  them. 

If  any  of  you  canners  who  are  interested  in  packing  cherries, 
either  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  or  any  other  states, 
and  have  not  seen  the  summary  of  the  work  as  carried  out  by 
the  Michigan  Department,  will  give  me  your  names  I  will  he 
very  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  the  results  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  our  state  on  improving  the  quality  of  our  sour 
cherries  for  the  year  1929,  and  we  hope  in  the  very  near  future 
to  have  available  summaries  of  the  work  that  we  carried  out 
this  past  season  and  a  comparison  of  the  accomplishments  that 
are  possible  in  raw  fruit.  Where  the  industry  is  threatened  by 
some  menace,  such  as  the  cherry  fruit  fly,  it  can  be  controlled 
and  cleaned  up,  but  it  requires  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
everyone  concerned  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  condition  for  which  ' 
we  all  strive.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Was  not  that  covered  in  one 
of  the  magazines  just  recently  with  pictures  and  everything  con¬ 
cerning  your  fly  traps? 

MR.  GEAGLEY :  It  possibly  was. 

The  Super-Idiots 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER 

The  By-Laws  of  the  National  Canners  Association  confer 
extraordinary  powers  on  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees.  Said  Chairmen  can  talk  as  long  as  they  want  to, 
say  what  they  please  about  anyone  whom  they  please,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  them.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
by-law  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  bedtime  story  entitled,  “The 
Five  Thousand,  Thirteen  Hundred  Twenty-Three  Super-Idiots.” 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  country  and  it  was  in¬ 
habited  by  a  very  smart  race  of  people.  Their  rulers  decided 
to  have  them  all  counted,  sorted  into  sizes,  colors,  genders,  ages, 
and  degrees  of  intelligence.  The  count  totaled  one  hundred 
twenty-two  million,  five  thousand,  thirteen  hundred  twenty-three. 
It  showed  about  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  about  twice  that  many  in  jail,  four  hundred  thousand 
bootleggers,  seven  hundred  honest  Democrats,  besides  Will 
Rogers  and  A1  Smith;  the  balance  of  the  population  were  just 
plain  garden  variety  of  Republicans,  drys  and  inhabitants  of 
Chicago,  excepting  five  thousand,  thirteen  hundred  twenty-three. 
This  odd  lot  was  the  wonders  that  bothered  the  counters.  The 
census  showed  this  number  to  be  listed  as  super-idiots.  It  also 
listed  exactly  the  same  number  as  being  engaged  in  the  canning 
business,  and  a  careful  check  revealed  the  names  and  the 
addresses  of  the  super-idiots  to  be  identical  with  those  listed 
as  canners. 

The  wise  men  of  the  nation  were  called  in  to  study  the 
situation  and  reported  as  follows;  A  super-idiot  is  a  man  who 
goes  into  the  canning  business  because  he  is  a  super-idiot  and 
does  not  know  any  better,  or  else  he  goes  into  the  canning 
business  while  normal  and  it  makes  a  super-idiot  of  him  p.  d.  q. 


In  each  instance,  the  affliction  is  incurable  and  only  death  can 
finally  end  the  victim’s  suffering. 

The  first  si^ptom  to  be  studied  was  the  victim’s  refusal  to 
label  the  can  in  strict  conformity  to  the  contents  and  was  called 
“no  labelus  contentus.”  Their  study  was  begun  by  watching  a 
canner  trying  to  buy  a  necktie.  The  investigators  first  noticed 
the  “queer  one”  window  shopping.  He  stopped  in  front  of  a 
haberdashery  shop  where  there  were  displayed  two  hundred 
neckties.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  window,  the  patient 
went  inside  and  asked  the  clerk  to  show  him  some  neckties. 
The  willing  clerk  showed  him  about  one  hundred  more',  only 
to  be  told  in  the  end  that  he  had  not  seen  anything  that  suited 
him.  Here,  thought  the  Insanity  Commission,  is  a  canner  who 
will  not  object  to  telling  on  the  label  what  is  in  the  can.  Upon 
questioning,  the  patient  admitted  he  would  not  buy  a  shirt  in  a 
sealed  package  with  only  the  size  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
box;  he  also  told  them  he  would  not  buy  a  collar  button  nor  a 
pair  of  garters  without  first  having  a  look  at  them. 
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After  the  above  admissions,  the  hope  of  the  investigators  ran 
high  as  they  approached  the  victim  on  the  subject  of  labeling 
his  cans  so  the  consumer  would  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
contents.  At  the  first  mention  of  the  subject  of  labeling,  the 
victim  went  into  a  tailspin  and  landed  on  the  bony  structuT-e 
that  kept  his  ears  apart.  He  claimed  it  was  perfectly  sanitary 
to  sell  the  public  canned  foods,  unsight  and  unseen.  He  claimed 
it  was  all  right  to  put  the  same  appearing  label  on  sub-standaid 
goods  as  on  fancy  goods.  He  said  it  was  all  right  to  use  un¬ 
meaning  names  on  the  label  to  designate  the  goods.  In  fact, 
anything  with  him  was  all  right  on  the  can,  on  the  label,  or  in 
the  can. 

He  said  his  grand-dad  had  been  a  canner  and  fooled  the 
people  and  it  was  all  right  to  go  on  fooling  them.  He  claimed 
that  the  average  consumer  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  “fancy” 
or  “choice”,  or  the  difference  between  “choice”  or  “standard”, 
or  “extra  choice”  from  “fancy”,  or  “extra  standard”  from 
“choice”.  He  claimed  they  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
a  label  that  read  “selected  pack”  from  “quality  pack”,  nor  the 
difference  between  a  “superb  pack”  and  a  “supreme  pack”.  In 
fact,  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  himself. 
He  said,  “You  can  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time  because  the 
canners  have  been  doing  it  for  years  and  what  is  the  use  of 
changing  it.” 

It  was  early  agreed  among  the  wise  men  that  no  ordinary 
treatment  would  have  any  effect  on  the  patient.  After  careful 
study  and  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  fence  posts,  it  was  found 
that  the  only  treatment  that  would  have  any  effect  on  one  of 
these  patients  was  to  stand  him  up  straight  and  tap  him  on  the 
head  lightly  with  a  twenty-pound  mallet  until  he  was  driven 
full  length  into  the  ground,  and  the  harder  the  ground,  the 
more  effective  the  treatment.  In  soft  ground  is  was  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  the  treatment  two  or  three  times  to  procure  the 
desired  results. 

The  second  symptom  to  claim  the  wise  men’s  attention  was 
named  “packetus  grigantus”.  The  victim  imagines  himself  or¬ 
dained  of  God  to  be  a  million-case  packer.  The  symptoms  are 
at  their  worst  from  January  to  May.  The  victim  gets  hold  of 
a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and  starts  figuring.  He  figures 
that  for  the  past  few  years  he  has  packed  one  hundred  thousand 
cases  and  that  the  surplus  of  these  items  in  each  year  has 
constantly  broken  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  he  has  not 
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been  able  to  make  any  money.  After  further  figuring,  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  if  one  hundred  thousand  cases  helps 
to  create  a  surplus  and  loses  him  money,  he  can  increase  his 
pack  to  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  cases  and  in  his  super-idiotic 
way  of  figuring  it  appears  that  he  can  make  money.  He  gotL' 
farther  and  figures  that  in  order  to  increase  his  individual  pack 
he  will  have  to  bootleg  his  neighboring  canner’s  produce,  and 
further,  if  he  gets  his  neighbor’s  produce  he  will  probably  have 
to  pay  more  for  it  than  his  neighbor  is  paying.  His  Miotic 
heart  beats  faster  as  he  slips  over  into  his  neighbor’s  district, 
and  advances  the  price  on  raw  produce  and  ties  it  up  with  a 
contract. 

The  next  symptom  sets  in  at  once  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
great  fear,  the  fear  of  a  large  tonnage,  contracted  and  unsold. 
At  this  stage  of  the  affliction  the  super-idiot  imagines  himself 
a  wonderful  salesman.  He  calls  on  the  village  barber,  gets  a 
new  hair  cut,  buys  himself  a  derby  hat,  a  new  $3  solid  leathei 
traveling  bag,  with  big  brass  buckles,  and  starts  out  on  a 
selling  trip. 

Friend  buyer  meets  him  with  open  arms,  drives  him  uptown 
to  where  the  buildings  are  the  highest  and  the  noise  is  the 
noisiest,  buys  him  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  near  beer,  slaps 
him  on  the  back,  buys  his  pack  for  less  than  it  cost  him  for  it, 
with  a  clause  in  the  contract  calling  for  a  guarantee  of  short 
delivery  and  price  decline,  and  then  shoves  him  and  his  bag  out 
the  door. 

The  super-idiot’s  heart  is  full  to  overfiowing.  He  is  going 
to  increase  his  pack.  Returning  home,  he  tells  friend  banker 
that  he  is  going  to  put  up  the  largest  pack  in  the  history  of 
his  career,  has  contracted  for  his  produce  at  the  highest  prices 
ever  paid,  and  sold  the  finished  product  for  the  lowest  prices 
ever  sold,  and  he  is  going  to  do  well. 

This  symptom,  like  the  former,  called  for  a  lot  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Insanity  Commission  to  discover  a  treatment 
that  would  bring  relief  to  the  sufferer.  They  began  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  guinea-pigs.  They  found  that  by  taking  a 
guinea-pig  up  in  an  aeroplane  and  putting  him  in  a  dummy 
parachute  he  would  readily  walk  off  the  wing  of  the  plane,  be¬ 
lieving  the  chute  was  real.  This  brought  the  Commission  a 
happy  thought.  If  a  guinea-pig  could  be  fooled  this  way,  why 
not  try  it  on  the  super-idiot?  They  did.  The  ground  was 
frozen  and  the  result  fulfilled  their  fondest  expectations.  Best 
results  are  obtained  at  not  less  than  six  thousand  feet  altitude. 

The  third  and  final  symptom  is  called  “no  costus  overheadus” 
and  it  attacks  its  victims  immediately  following  the  former 
sj^ptoms,  and  in  his  weakened  condition  he  is  not  able  to 
withstand  its  ravages.  It  is  most  active  when  business  is  quiet. 
The  super-idiot  imagines  his  cost  figures  are  wrong.  As  they 
stand,  they  show  him  that  he  cannot  sell  any  cheaper  than  his 
neighboring  canner.  His  one  wild  idea  is  to  sell  for  less  and 
thus  increase  his  profits;  so  he  examines  his  cost  figures. 

He  discovers  that  his  cans,  cases,  labels,  sugar  and  raw 
products  are  costing  him  the  same  as  other  canners.  He  finds 
that  his  employees  will  not  work  for  him  any  cheaper  than  for 
his  neighbor  and  the  freight  and  selling  expenses  are  about  the 
same.  He  goes  down  the  list  of  his  canning  operations  until 
he  comes  to  an  old,  gray-haired  fellow  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Over¬ 
head.  When  he  reaches  this  point  in  his  examination  he  raises 
his  demonaical  voice  in  a  real  wild  shout.  Here  is  the  fellow 
he  has  been  looking  for!  He  calls  in  the  head  accountant  and 
demands  to  know  why  this  old  fossil  is  on  the  payroll.  No 
amount  of  argument  on  his  part  can  convince  the  superintend¬ 
ents  and  the  office  force  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  charge.  He 
foolishly  declares  that  Mr.  Overhead  is  an  imposter  and  that 
with  half  of  this  item  stricken  from  his  cost  he  can  undersell 
all  commerce.  The  Commission  today  has  not  found  any  cure. 

The  victim’s  miserable  life  can  be  prolonged  somewhat  by 
the  following  treatment:  Take  a  large  squirt  gun  and  load  it 
with  equal  parts  of  the  following  items:  unpaid  notes  at  the 
bank,  accounts  owing  growers  for  produce,  wages  due  employee.-, 
worthless  stock  owned  by  the  stockholders,  and  unpaid  broker¬ 
age.  Moisten  this  dry  mass  with  tears  from  the  women  and 
children  whose  husbands  and  fathers  have  lost  in  the  idiotic 
venture,  color  it  with  the  victim’s  own  disgrace,  and  inject  it 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  For  a  time,  the  victim 
appears  to  get  better,  but  as  time  goes  on  his  mind  plays  queer 
pranks  with  him,  or  is  it  returning  reason  that  causes  him 
distress?  He  imagines  friend  banker  is  not  so  glad  to  see  him 
as  he  used  to  be,  or  does  he  imagine  it?  His  old  growers  do  rot 
greet  him  with  a  smile,  so  it  seems,  or  is  it  a  frown?  The  women 
who  lost  their  wages  and  jobs  when  passing  by  do  not  seem  to 
see  him,  and  the  former  stockholders  who  lost  their  money  do 
not  seem  as  anxious  to  listen  to  his  funny  stories. 

He  finally  drifts  out  of  the  picture,  unhonored  and  unsung. 
Old  Man  Overhead  has  added  another  to  his  long  line  of  victims 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  just  as  surely  as  anyone  attempts  to 


ignore  him.  He  is  a  hard  taskmaster  when  ignored,  mercilessly, 
absolutely  heartless,  and  he  is  as  sure  to  cash  in  on  his  victim 
as  is  death. 

It  is  possible  for  a  canner  to  guarantee  price  decline  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  live  but  get  by;  it  is  possible  for  a  canner  to  make  a 
big  pack  and  survive,  but  no  super-idiot  ever  ignored  Old  Man 
Overhead  and  got  away  with  it.  It  just  can’t  be  did ! 

The  Good  Book  says,  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death,”  apd  Old 
Man  Overhead  says,  “If  you  don’t  count  me  in  on  your  cost 
figures,  death  is  far  preferable  to  what  I  wil  do  to  you.” 

Last  fall  I  came  to  Chicago  to  whip  this  program  into  shape. 
I  sat  in  the  room  for  about  an  hour  with  a  lot  of  California 
fellows.  I  got  all  flushed  up  and  started  to  tell  them  about  a 
man  we  had  in  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Eckstein,  of  Seattle.  When 
he  talks  about  a  spade  he  calls  it  a  spade.  There  was  no  way 
to  persuade  Mr.  Eckstein  to  come  here  as  he  was  so  busy.  Hit^ 
paper  today  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association,  Ed  Burns,  and  next  to  Eckstein,  Bums 
comes  first.  (Applause.) 

MR.  ED  BURNS  (Secretary,  Northwest  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion)  :  I  might  explain  that  the  Chairman  is  from  the  North¬ 
west  and  no  one  but  a  hard-bolied  shingle-weaver  could  ever 
get  away  with  that  speech.  I  did  not  write  it.  I  have  been 
known  to  write  the  President’s  speeches  in  the  past,  but  this 
one  was  a  particular  one  I  had  not  heard  of. 

The  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Eckstein,  President  of  Schwa- 
bacher  Wholesale  Grocers,  is  very  brief  and  very  much  to  the 
point.  Really,  I  feel  that  it  might  be  more  apropos  if  this  were 
read  by  a  wholesale  grocer.  However,  I  have  such  an  admiration 
for  Mr.  Eckstein  and  for  his  opinions  that  I  am  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  assignment. 

Orderly  Marketing 

By  Nathan  Eckstein,  President, 

Schwabacher  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


ORDERLY  marketing  must  be  preceded  by  orderly  manu¬ 
facturing.  By  orderly  manufacturing  is  meant  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  quantity  of  an  article  as  the  market  can 
absorb;  this  quantity  to  be  divided  among  the  different  sizes 
and  grades.  The  present  ambition  of  packers  to  produce  only 
“Fancy”  grades,  expecting  their  competitors  to  supply  the 
demand  for  “Standards,”  is  frequently  creating  a  shortage  of 
Standard  goods  which  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  made  in  improving  the  quality 
of  canned  foods.  Invention  and  science  have  been  applied  to 
the  development  of  machinery  and  processes  to  make  this 
improvement  in  quality  possible.  The  ambition  of  each  canner 
to  produce  the  best  is  laudable  but  someone  must  supply  the 
demand  for  a  standard  quality  good  enough  for  the  average 
consumer  of  ordinary  income.  Otherwise,  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods  will  be  confined  to  consumers  of  more  than  the 
average  income,  which  will  interfere  with  orderly  marketing. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  improved  machinery  should  be 
the  production  of  a  product  which  can  be  marketed  at  a  lower 
price. 

Canners  might  well  bend  their  efforts  toward  again  producing 
Standard  varieties  of  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  corn,  string  beans 
in  No.  2  cans,  and  tomatoes  in  No.  21^  cans,  which  can  be  re¬ 
tailed  everywhere  at  10  cents  per  can,  allowing  the  canner  as 
well  as  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributor  a  legitimate  margin 
of  profit. 

If  canners,  instead  of  looking  for  excuses  to  justify  the 
disappearance  of  the  standard  size  10  cent  can,  would  seriously 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problem,  they  would  not  only  render  a 
great  public  service  but  would  increase  the  consumption  and 
therefore  the  profits  of  the  canning  industry.  No  one  considers 
quality  of  greater  importance  than  I,  but  the  canner  must 
provide  not  only  for  the  consumer  who  can  afford  the  best  but 
also  for  that  far  greater  number  with  whom  price  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  the  first  consideration  and  who  is  entitled  to  wholesome 
food  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Much  has  been  said  about  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products. 
Frequently,  the  term  “orderly  marketing”  is  interpreted  to 
mean  pooling  the  total  product  and  then  selling  through  a 
central  agency.  A  truer  meaning  of  orderly  marketing  would 
be  the  movement  of  goods  from  the  producer  through  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer  to  the  consumer.  The  wholesaler  should  act 
as  warehouseman  and  distributor,  because  he  can  perform  this 
combined  function  cheaper  than  any  other  agency  yet  devised. 
The  present  policy  of  many  canners  to  first  sell  the  wholesaler 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of  his  market  and  then  consign 
or  warehouse  an  additional  quantity  in  his  territory  is  the 
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opposite  of  orderly  marketing  and  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
present  chaos.  Forced  selling  of  one  product  in  a  certain  market 
due  to  excessive  supply  caused  by  warehouse  stocks  may  tem¬ 
porarily  increase  the  consumption  of  such  item  but  does  not 
increase  the  total  consumption  of  canned  foods. 

The  present  tendency  of  wholesale  grocers  to  carry  minimum 
stocks,  forcing  canners  to  carry  the  surplus,  has  been  brought 
about  by  canners’  disregard  of  orderly  marketing  rules. 

No  canner  should  expect  that  his  product  must  be  marketed 
in  each  separate  distributing  center.  If  his  product  or  his 
method  of  marketing  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  estab¬ 
lished  wholesale  grocers,  he  should,  instead  of  demoralizing 
marketing  conditions  for  other  canners,  in  order  to  get  a  share 
of  the  business,  stay  out  of  that  market  until  his  product  and 
methods  gain  him  the  support  of  the  wholesale  grocer. 

Jobbers’  private  labels  have  done  much  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  without  excessive  advertising  cost 
to  the  canner,  because  the  reputation  for  fair  dealing  which 
many  jobbers  enjoy  is  a  guarantee  of  quality  to  the  consumer, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  many  new  items  without 
the  usual  costly  methods  of  publicity.  The  reputable  jobber 
with  an  established  market  for  his  private  brand  need  not  tell 
the  manufacturer  to  “get  a  reputation”  for  his  product  before 
he  will  stock  and  distribute  it,  which  is  the  frequent  practice 
of  some  other  distributing  agencies.  The  granting  by  some 
canners  of  advertising  allowances  to  favored  retailers,  thus 
interfering  with  the  orderly  marketing  of  canned  foods  under 
jobbers’  labels,  should  be  considered  unfair  practice  and  is  of 
no  lasting  benefit  to  the  canning  industry. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  mention  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  that  the  packing  of  deceptive  sizes 
can  only  lead  to  disorganized  marketing  and  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  canning  industry. 

Orderly  marketing  requires  proper  and  efficient  sales  organi¬ 
zations,  because  there  can  be  no  orderly  marketing  without 
orderly  selling. 

The  wholesale  grocer  can  provide  this  selling  service  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  agency  yet  devised,  but  this  tre¬ 
mendous  selling  power  can  be  furnished  to  the  canning  industry 
only  if  it  relies  on  the  wholesale  grocer  for  the  distribution  of 
its  outppt.  Just  as  the  railroads  are  the  backbone  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  system  of  our  country,  just  so  is  the  wholesale  grocer 
the  backbone  of  the  distributing  system  for  the  food  industry. 

Canners  cannot  expect  the  wholesale  grocer  to  perform  his 
proper  function  under  piasent  unfair  handicaps  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Whenever  the  canner  realizes  that  it  is  his  function  to 
produce  the  nation’s  canned  food  supply  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  that  orderly  marketing,  so  necessary  to  the  permanent 
success  of  the  canning  industry  requires  its  distribution  through 
the  wholesale  grocer,  “Orderly  marketing”  will  become  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  I  think  when  I  promised 
you  fellows  that  Eckstein  meant  a  spade  when  he  said  a  spade 
and  not  a  shovel  you  realize  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  says  what 
he  means  and  means  what  he  says. 

The  next  address  is  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Bradt,  of  San  Francisco. 
In  his  place  I  believe  Mr.  D.  L.  Smith  will  read  his  paper  as 
Mr.  Bradt  could  pot  ^t  here.  That  shows  that  with  us  wesl- 
eners  we  are  not  prejudiced.  We  let  these  California  boys  in 
with  us.  After  all  is  said  and  done  we  rather  stick  together  a 
little  bit. 

MR.  D.  L.  SMITH;  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Mr.  Bradt  regretted  very  much  that  he  could  not  come  to  Chicago 
to  attend  the  Convention.  It  is  possible  that  he  saw  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  articles  in  the  paper  that  good  times  are  just 
around  the  corner  and  knowing  that  most  goods  things  start 
out  West  he  is  waiting  out  there  for  that  to  happen.  He  did  not 
tell  me  that;  that  is  my  own  assumption. 

Distribution  From  the  Canners’ 
Standpoint 

By  G.  H.  Bradt,  San  Francisco. 

From  the  distributive  angle,  canned  food  products  will,  no 
doubt,  show  a  more  consistent  jobbing  volume  in  1931  than 
the  average  commodity.  Distributors’  inventories  of  January 
1,  1931  will  indicate  diminished  floor  stocks  as  compared  with 
previous  fisc.al  closings.  Careful  analysis  of  distributors’  sales 
records  will  probably  indicate  shrinkages  in  sales  of  some  varie¬ 
ties,  but  in  tonnage  the  general  volume,  in  my  opinion,  will 
exceed  that  of  1929,  although  perhaps  the  dollar  volume  will  be 
less  but  hardly  comparable  to  the  deflation  in  cost  figures.  This 
statement,  while  not  applicable  to  the  distributors’  sales  records, 
will  be  found  sufficiently  general  to  show  that  the  conservative 


prices  made  by  canners  to  distributors  were  a  potent  factor  in 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  retailers  in  featuring  canned 
foods  at  prices  to  consumers  which  synchronized  with  their 
deflated  buying  power. 

Late  in  the  fall,  buyers’  and  sellers’  psychology  came  into 
conflict  by  reason  of  the  distributor’s  lack  of  confidence  in 
values  of  commodities,  and  by  reason  of  the  canners’  inability 
to  meet  the  bargain  buyer’s  ideas  without  incurring  severe 
losses.  Buyers’  pressure  prevailed  to  a  limited  extent  where 
canners  felt  the  necessity  of  liquidating  bank  obligations,  but 
records  of  sales  since  October  will  indicate  that  the  smoke 
exceeded  the  fire  and  that  substantial  canning  operators  realized 
the  futility  of  forcing  their  products  on  an  apathetic  market 
and  preferred  to  secure  concessions  from  their  financiers  rather 
than  give  the  severe  concessions  necessary  to  interest  those 
buyers  searching  for  cyclone-cellar  safety. 

With  the  season’s  pack  figures  obtainable  and  statistical 
records  of  normal  consumption  being  available,  canners  could 
readily  conclude  where  excessive  packs  of  any  variety  existed 
and  were  guided  by  the  exigencies  of  policies,  finances,  and 
market  values  in  disposing  of  excessive  surpluses,  but  on  varie¬ 
ties  that  properly  balanc^  in  the  scale  of  supply  and  demand, 
concessions  on  such  items  only  worked  a  hardship  on  those  who 
produced  them,  their  competitors,  and  on  those  distributors  who 
loyally  supported  the  canner  by  reasonable  purchases  and  who 
have  a  surplus  of  such  purchases  still  on  hand. 

From  an  operating  profit  standpoint  for  the  season  of  1930, 
our  friend  Andy’s  “Oh-Oh”  is  more  eloquent  than  the  submission 
of  details.  The  soft  pedal  on  this  phase  of  the  canners’  stand¬ 
point  of  distribution  in  1930  is  advisable  for  fear  of  injecting 
discordant  notes  in  the  tempo  of  the  prospective  financial  spon¬ 
sors  for  1931  operations,  but  those  canners  with  pride  and 
ancestry,  and  hopes  and  posterity,  must  realize  they  are  on  the 
way  out  if  they  disregard  their  obligations  to  the  industry  by 
flagrantly  ignoring  the  actual  requirements  of  their  own  estab¬ 
lished  trade  and  by  overextending  their  operations  in  the  hopes 
of  acquiring  the  trade  of  their  competitors  through  concessions 
that  were  withheld  from  those  who  supported  them. 

An  orderly  market  with  commensurate  profits  to  all  factors 
can  only  be  maintained  through  the  cooperation  of  all  contribut¬ 
ing  factors.  Overproduction  on  the  part  of  the  canner  shrinks 
the  willingness  of  buyers  to  carry  their  reasonable  portion  of 
the  merchandise  load  through  fear  of  losses  and  is  more  responsi  - 
ble  for  tendency  toward  hand-to-mouth  buying  than  other 
factors. 

Ultraconservative  advance  buying  on  the  part  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors  forces  the  canner  to  make  a  speculative  pack,  which  gen¬ 
erally  means  an  excessive  pack  on  some  items  and  a  short  pack, 
based  on  previous  sales,  on  other  varieties,  evidenced  by  the 
present  shortages  on  many  desirable  items  which  might  have 
been  packed  had  canners  been  guided  by  future  purchases  by 
the  distributors. 

Both  factors’  interests  are  in  a  lot  and  both  suffer  if  mutual 
confidence  is  lacking. 

Present  surpluses,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  hardly  adequate  for  the  trade’s  requirements  until 
the  1931  pack  is  available,  and  it  is  evident  that  since  canners 
have  passed  the  turn  of  the  year  they  realize  the  value  of  an 
orderly  market  and  seem  inclined  to  support  the  market  instead 
of  weakening  it.  California  canners  have  valiantly  tried  to 
control  their  packs  and,  at  a  great  financial  sacrifice,  have 
succeeded  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  distributors,  whose  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  results  will  only  be  apparent  when  buyers  encounter 
shortages  on  items  profitable  to  them,  thereby  losing  more 
through  sales  shrinkage  than  could  possibly  occur  through  price 
deflation. 

The  economic  shadows  of  1930  focused  gloom,  uncertainties, 
and  depression  on  activities  that  were  really  productive,  and 
profitable  results  hidden  by  these  shadows  will,  no  doubt,  be  ii 
evidence  when  the  profit  and  loss  accounting  is  submitted  foj 
recognition.  This  is  my  hearty  wish.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  We  are  well  on  our  way.  I 
have  attended  a  few  of  these  sectional  meetings  this  week,  and 
following  this  immediately  will  be,  to  my  mind,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  whole  meeting;  that  is  the  cutting  and  discussing 
of  samples  here  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  V.  B.  Bonney.  Heretofore,  the  cutting  in 
these  other  sections  has  been  all  mussed  up  and  nobody  got 
very  far  with  it.  Mr.  Bonney,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make? 

MR.  V.  B.  BONNEY :  We  found  there  were  too  many  at  the 
tomatoes  and  we  had  to  appoint  a  committee  to  handle  the 
tomatoes  and  everyone  else  let  them  alone.  I  would  suggest  that 
that  be  done  here.  Everyone  may  look  at  the  fruit  but  let  it 
alone  and  the  committee  be  the  only  ones  to  examine  it  carefully 
.and.  iest  it  for.  texture  and  flavor. 
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CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  That  is  fine.  Has  anyone 
any  other  suggestion? 

MR.  PRESTON  McKINNEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  de¬ 
veloped  that  on  the  moment  in  the  Tomato  Section.  I  shoulu 
think  it  would  be  best  to  select  the  committee  first  and  then 
let  Mr.  Bonney  give  his  talk.  In  the  Tomato  Section  we  selected 
three  from  each  section  so  that  each  producing  section  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  place  its  experts  right  in  front  of  these 
cans  and  determine  roughly  what  they  were.  I  would  make  that 
suggestion,  if  suggestions  are  in  order.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  three  from  the  Northwest  and  three  from  New  York  Sta<:e 
and  from  any  other  states,  but  keep  it  down  to  a  limited  number. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thought  back  of  that  of  depriving 
everyone  from  looking  over  each  sample.  The  only  thought  is 
to  run  the  committee  through  first  so  they  have  a  chance  to 
look  at  it  before  it  is  broken  up  particularly  and  then  the 
others  may  follow.  I  think  that  would  be  an  orderly  method 
and  I  so  suggest  it. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Mr.  Bonney? 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  think  that  is  all  right. 

The  following  committee  was  selected  to  examine  and  te^l 
the  fruit  under  the  specifications  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Law: 

W.  Olney,  New  York;  Howard  Lumm,  New  York;  Frank  II. 
Van  Enwyk,  New  York,  representing  New  York  packers. 

W.  A.  Godfrey,  Michigan;  Chestery  Ray,  Michigan;  G.  B. 
Rollins,  Michigan,  representing  Michigan  packers. 

Fred  Monet,  Santa  Clara;  Henry  Dodd,  California;  V.  V. 
Greco,  San  Jose,  representing  California  packers. 

Frank  Davidson,  Washington;  Cliff  McMillin,  Bellingham; 

J.  C.  Richendrfer,  Seattle,  representing  Northwest  packers. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach  Glen,  Pa.;  Shenandoah  Valley  packers. 

R.  E.  Perley,  Captain  Blake,  representing  U.  S.  Army. 
CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  I  believe  in  every  state  con¬ 
vention  that  has  been  held  this  has  been  the  topic  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  the  last  three  months;  it  is  going  to  be  first  and  foremost 
in  the  next  several  months.  You  fellows  want  to  take  this 
seriously  during  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  hour. 

Is  there  any  other  section  or  are  there  any  of  you  who  feel 
you  should  be  on  this  committee  or  that  your  section  should  be 
represented?  (None.) 

Now,  then,  I  believe  the  next  thing  in  order  will  be  Mr. 
Bonney’s  talk. 

Fruit  Standards 

By  V.  B.  Bonney. 

IDO  not  need  to  go  into  the  general  discussion  of  this  paper; 
Dr.  Dunbar  did  that  pretty  well  Monday.  The  Department 
realizes  that  it  has  a  serious  job  here,  and  when  you  consider 
this  fruit  proposition  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  and 
the  different  ways  of  tackling  it,  we  are  up  against  a  consider¬ 
able  proposition. 

The  housewife’s  conception  of  canned  fruit  is  an  article  for 
table  use,  usually  as  a  dessert.  For  this  purpose  the  product 
must  be  of  good  flavor,  texture,  and  appearance,  practically  free 
from  blemishes,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  fruit  in  large  units, 
fairly  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  Since  the  article  purports  to 
be  fruit,  it  must,  of  course,  contain  as  much  fruit  as  possible, 
but  for  dessert  use  the  presence  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
syrup  is  also  necessary,  both  for  sweetening  and  for  proper 
serving  of  the  article. 

W’ith  the  understanding  of  canned  fruit  in  view,  tentative 
standards  for  canned  peaches  and  pears  have  been  prepared 
which  require  that  these  products  shall  consist  of  the  properly 
prepared  fruit,  with  sugar  solution  in  proper  proportion  and 
of  such  strength  that  the  Brix  of  the  cut-out  syrup  is  not  less 
than  14°.  They  also  provide  that  the  products  shall  be  free 
form  abnormal  flavors  or  colors  and  from  pieces  which  are 
excessively  trimmed.  Excessively  trimmed  pieces  are  defined 
as  those  in  which  more  than  one-third  of  the  piece  has  been 
removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  its  normal  contour. 
Blemishes  are  restricted  so  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  pieces  may  contain  any  blemish  whatsoever,  and  of  any 
blemished  pieces  present  none  shall  contain  blemishes  in  excess 
of  5  per  cent  of  its  total  exposed  area.  Very  small  fruit  is 
barred  by  requiring  that  in  the  case  of  pears  no  half  shall  be 
less  than  %  ounces,  or,  in  the  case  of  peaches,  1  ounce,  in  weight. 
In  the  case  of  peaches,  excessively  small  slices  are  prohibited 
by  requiring  that  no  unit  be  less  than  1  /lO  ounce  in  weight. 
Uniformity  of  size  is  obtained  by  requiring  that  the  lai’gest 
unit  shall  measure  not  more  than  times  as  much  as  the 
smallest.  Fruit  which  is  firm  enough  to  hold  its  approximate 
shape  without  supporting  syrup,  but  which  will  be  penetrated 
by  a  6/^32  inch  needle  under  a  load  of  300  grams,  is  considered 
as  having  a  proper  texture.  Gritty  portions  are  also  classed 
^  unsatisfactory  in  the  case  of  pears. 


Many  objections  have  been  made  to  certain  phases  of  these 
standards.  The  claim  has  been  advanced  that  the  requirement 
of  65  per  cent  drained  weight  can  often  not  be  met,  particularly 
with  large  size  fruit,  or  with  very  small  cans.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  this  objection  might  be  met  by  allowing,  when 
necessary,  a  tolerance  of  one  average  unit  below  the  required 
drained  weight.  Objection  has  also  been  made  that  14°  Brix 
is  too  high  and  that  the  requirement  should  be  reduced  to  13°. 

It  is  probable  that  the  final  standard  will  be  reworded  in  such 
a  way  that  products  plainly  labeled  as  “water  pack”  will  be 
exempt  from  the  sub-standard  designation  if  they  meet  the 
standard  in  all  respects  other  than  minimum  Brix  reading. 
The  requirement  of  not  less  than  1  ounce  for  each  half,  in 
the  case  of  peaches,  or  1  10  ounce,  in  the  case  of  sliced  peaches, 
has  also  been  objected  to  and  may  have  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  A  good  many  have  said  ^  ounce  on  peaches.  We 
have  peaches  here  in  a  very  nice  pack  that  run  less  than  Va 
ounce,  if  you  consider  it  on  the  V2  basis. 

There  has  been  considerable  objection  from  certain  sections 
that  the  requirement  for  uniformity  of  size  is  much  too  lenient 
and  they  have  suggested  that  this  be  changed  to  a  requirement 
that  the  weight  of  the  largest  piece  shall  not  be  more  than  IVs 
times  the  average  weight  of  the  pieces  in  the  can.  That,  inci¬ 
dentally,  might  go  into  section  situations.  California  would 
meet  that.  The  eastern  part  of  the  country  would  have  ti, 
change  their  system  considerably  to  meet  that  requirement  . 

Our  definition  of  excessive  trimming  has  also  been  criticized 
as  being  too  lenient.  The  lack  of  any  reference  to  ragged  fruit 
has  been  questioned.  Raggedness  to  any  extent  should  ncl 
occur  in  clingstone  peaches,  but  is  a  factor  with  the  freestone 
that  should  not  necessarily  place  it  in  the  sub-standard  classi¬ 
fication.  Owing  to  the  varietal  limitations  of  the  Mapes  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  seen  how  any  reference  to  raggedness  can  be 
made  in  the  standard.  Objection  has  been  made  that  the  terii' 
“blemish”  is  very  broad  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  be 
qualified  by  the  word  “unsightly”.  Unsightly  blemishes  are 
the  only  ones  which  we  considered  as  being  included  in  the  term 
in  writing  the  tentative  standard,  but  the  word  “unsightly”  if 
susceptible  of  so  many  different  interpretations  by  different 
people  that  we  question  whether  its  use  could  make  the  standard 
any  more  specific.  It  may  be  that  by  listing  the  more  common 
unsightly  blemishes,  with  a  blanket  provision  for  any  other  un¬ 
sightly  blemishes,  the  problem  can  be  solved.  Packers  of 
Keiffer  pears  have  objected  to  the  prohibition  again  gritty 
portions  and  that  requirement  will  probably  be  dropped.  Wc 
put  it  in  there  to  shut  out  the  Keiffer  pears  because  at  that 
time  we  had  never  seen  a  Keiffer  pear  that  we  consider  of 
standard  grade.  Since  that  time,  some  Keiffer  pears  of  very 
good  quality  have  been  sent  in  and  we  probably  will  cut  it  out. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  peaches  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  said  regarding  peaches  showing  excessively  large 
or  off-centered  pit  cavities,  resulting  in  rather  thin  portions  of 
peach  material,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  to  the 
standard.  That,  of  course,  applies  particularly  to  the  clingstone 
peach. 

No  standards  have  as  yet  been  prepared  for  fruits  other 
than  peaches  and  pears.  The  same  principles  are,  of  course, 
involved  in  practically  all  fruits,  but  many  difficulties  are  antici¬ 
pated.  For  example,  the  generic  product  cherries  includes  sweet 
cherries,  which  are  usually  packed  unpitted  and  in  sugar  solu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  sour  cherries,  which  are  generally  packed  pitted 
and  in  water.  To  make  a  standard  which  covers  both  of  them 
is  a  problem  we  are  wrestling  now  so  much. 

Work  on  the  other  fruit  standards  is  progressing  somewhat. 
While  we  have  nothing  to  announce,  we  hope  to  have  some  ouc 
before  the  next  season,  but  we  cannot  say  what  we  will  have. 

These  samples  we  have  here  are  not  representative  of  the 
canned  fruit  of  the  country,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
is  very  much  better  represented  than  the  western  part.  That 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  nioi’e  problems  coming 
up  in  devising  standards  in  the  eastern  part,  and  also  possibly 
because  the  CJalifornia  fruits  are  better  known,  and  we  felt  v/o 
could  get  a  better  discussion  by  putting  up  a  lot  of  these  easterii 
fruits,  many  of  which,  I  believe,  would  not  meet  the  requirement 
of  the  California  laws.  If  such  a  law  as  that  were  put  into 
effect  it  would  shut  them  out.  We  want  discussion  as  to 
whether  these  should  be  shut  out  or  whether  they  should  be 
allowed  in.  We  want  to  get  discussion  as  to  what  points  are 
important  and  as  to  what  can  be  left  as  unimportant. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Before  we  all  start  milling 
around,  let  us  get  this  straightened  out  and  we  can  do  three 
times  as  much.  Then,  Mr.  Bonney,  you  want  your  committee 
to  work  on  that  before  everybody  gets  a  chance  to  look  at  them‘d 
MR.  BONNEY :  That  is  up  to  the  committee.  Everyl^dy 
could  look  at  them  and  not  touch  them  and  then  committee 
would  have  more  time  to  go  over  them. 

MR.  McKINNEY ;  I  think  every  one  of  the  experts  on  this 
committ^?  qught  to  see  the  product  in  the  can  before  it  is  poured 
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out.  About  all  you  can  do  then,  if  everybody  is  going  to  look 
at  them,  is  leave  them  in  the  cans  and  not  put  a  spoon  in  them 
or  it  will  spoil  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  Then  you  can 
pour  them  out  and  everybody  can  look  at  them. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Bonney?  This  is  your  party. 

MR.  BONNEY:  This  is  not  my  party;  this  is  the  canners’ 
party.  I  want  to  do  it  the  way  the  committee  wants  it  done. 

Inspection  of  the  sample  cans  of  fruit. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  I  wonder  if  there  is  any¬ 
body  who  wants  to  discuss  this.  Mr.  Bonney  wants  some  dis¬ 
cussion  if  any  of  you  feel  competent  and  so  disposed.  After 
this  is  over  it  will  be  too  late  to  talk  and  all  you  can  do  is  cry. 

Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  report? 


MR.  MARK  HUTCHINSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  wishes  to  present  the  names  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Rollings 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
Gray  of  San  Jose,  California,  as  Secretary. 

I  move  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  second^,  and  carried,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  The  Chairman  for  the  next 
year  is  Mr.  Rollings,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  Gray,  of 
California. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  twenty-five  o’clock. 


Pea  Section 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  21st.  9:30  A.  M. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Ethridge,  Jr.,  Rome,  New  York,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  presiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pea  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  assembled  in  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  convened 
at  ten-ten  o’clock,  Mr.  F.  A.  Ethridge,  Jr.,  Rome,  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ETHRIDGE:  The  first  order  of  business  to 
come  before  the  meeting  is  the  appointment  of  the  nominating 
committee.  I  shall  appoint  on  this  committee:  Mr.  W.  E.  Hal¬ 
stead  of  New  York,  Mr.  C.  A.  Friday  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Stringham  of  Utah.  These  gentlemen'  will  retire  and 
bring  in  their  report  before  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

There  will  be  no  chairman’s  report.  Any  report  which  he 
could  make  would  chiefly  be  concerned  with  the  activities  in  the 
preparation  of  today’s  program.  For  this  reason,  any  comment 
would  be  unnecessary  and  superfluous. 

The  subject  of  the  first  address  is  certainly  a  timely  one, 
coming  as  it  does  following  the  largest  pack  of  peas  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  today 
one  who,  from  his  position  as  a  large  distributor  and  from  his 
wide  experience,  is  ably  qualified  to  speak  to  us  on  the  subject, 
“Distribution  of  Canned  Peas.”  It  is  my  distinguished  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  introduce  Mr.  Arthur  Ehrenfeld. 

Distribution  of  Canned  Peas 

By  Arthur  EHRENFEa.D, 

Francis  H.  Leggett  and  Company,  New  York  City. 


WHEN  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  in  a  wholly  unrelated  line 
that  I  had  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  “Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Canned  Peas”  his  reply  was,  “Oh  that’s  easy. 
Just  mix  them  with  mashed  potatoes.”  I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish 
that  the  solution  could  be  so  easily  found. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  of  peas,  without  any 
undue  preasure,  is  really  a  quality  tribute  to  the  industry.  Th? 
American  public  like  peas  and  I  feel  that  quite  a  percentage  of 
the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  peas  as  a  substitute 
for  potatoes.  In  the  old  days  it  was  customary  to  have  a 
heaping  portion  of  potatoes  and  some  other  vegetable,  while 
today  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  to  serve  two  vegetables  ex¬ 
clusive  of  and  sometimes  without  any  potatoes  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  present  distribution,  I  hope  that  packers 
will  not  add  to  the  multiplicity  of  sizes  that  we  already  have, 
by  adding  the  newer  sizes  in  canned  foods  that  have  been 
introduced.  No.  300  and  No.  303  tins.  Every  time  a  No.  300 
or  No.  303  can  is  sold  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  particular 
consumer  is  doing  with  a  few  ounces  less  of  peas  and  that  in 
the  aggregate  this  may  have  a  serious  affect  on  the  total  pack 
if  these  smaller  sizes  units  are  popularized  by  the  canners  them¬ 
selves  to  take  the  place  of  a  No.  2  tin,  which  is  the  inevitable 
result.  The  8-ounce  tin  of  peas,  fancy  quality,  has  been  a 
wonderful  advertisement  for  the  canned  pea  industry.  It  has 
educated  the  consumer  to  quality,  and  although  you  would 
rather  sell  Fancy  than  Standard  peas,  the  fact  remains  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Extra  Standard  peas  are  being  packed  in  the  8-ounce 
can.  This  I  think  a  mistake. 

In  my  opinion,  the  canned  pea  industry  should  discourage 
the  willful  packing  of  any  grade  lower  than  fancy  in  the  8-ounce 


line.  Of  course,  some  peas  after  packing  would  probably  have 
to  be  regraded  to  a  lower  grade.  Let  every  8-ounce  can  of  peas 
become  a  messenger  of  praise  for  quality  merchandise.  The 
consumer  has  become  educated  towards  expecting  this  and  now 
if  this  lower  quality  is  going  to  be  foisted  on  her  through 
packers  or  distributors  who  are  simply  interested  in  under¬ 
selling  every  competitor  on  the  market,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
help  swell  the  ranks  of  the  fresh  pea  consumers. 

Again,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  differential  in  price 
between  a  lower  grade  of  8-ounce  peas  and  the  fancy  grade 
is  of  infinitesimal  benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

We  find  that  our  sale  of  8-ounce  peas  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  sale  of  our  No.  1  tins,  but  the  increase  in  the  sale  of 
the  8-ounce  has  by  far  offset  the  decrease  in  certain  lines  of 
No.  1  peas.  Heretofore  we  have  been  carrying  a  full  line  of 
No.  1  peas,  nine  different  kinds,  but  we  intend  reducing  this  to 
four.  I  would  suggest  to  all  packers  that  they  get  a  line  on 
just  what  sizes  and  grades  of  No.  1  peas  their  customers  will 
continue  on  for  the  coming  season,  because  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  alone  in  eliminating  certain  No.  1  sizes. 

Style  in  merchandising  has  its  bearing  in  the  distribution 
of  any  commodity.  There  has  been  no  style  change  in  canned 
peas  since  the  adoption  of  the  sanitary  can.  A  few  years  ago 
the  enamel-lined  idea  for  canned  peas  was  featured  and  in 
1928  C-enamel  lined  cans  were  used  by  several  packers  more 
on  a  semi-commercial  basis,  and  practically  none  of  those  in¬ 
terested  used  more  than  one  car  per  cannery.  What  impressed 
us  particularly  was  that  with  the  use  of  enamel-lined  tins  there 
would  no  longer  be  an  unfavorable  consumer  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  housewife  in  noting  rusty  areas  or  black  discolored 
areas  in  plain  cans  of  peas.  Furthermore,  our  comparison 
favored  the  enamel-lined  can  for  flavor,  and  while  there  is  a 
slightly  increased  cost  by  reason  of  using  enamel-lined  tins,  we 
felt  that  here  was  a  progressive  step  that  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  consumer.  Ever  since  the  receipt  of  our  future  delivery 
in  1929,  all  peas  under  the  labels  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  in  enamel-lined  cans.  We  know  the  consumer 
prefers  them  that  way. 

My  belief  is  that  many  buyers  have  not  as  yet  joined  the 
ranks  of  purchasers  of  enamel-lined  tins  for  peas  because  of 
insecurity  of  continuous  supply.  I  believe  that  is  the  principal 
reason,  rather  than  the  slightly  additional  cost.  I  believe  that 
the  additional  cost  of  enamel  lining  is  one  means  of  creating 
more  good  will  toward  canned  peas,  and  the  greater  the  good 
will  the  less  possibility  there  is  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  peas. 

Statistics  in  general  are  dry  as  dust,  but  I  am  sure  you 
gentlemen  are  interested  in  knowing  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  increased  use  of  enamel-lined  tins.  I  secured  some 
information  from  both  the  American  and  Continental  Can  Com 
panies  and  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  advice  of  the 
American  Can  Company: 

“Due  to  weather  conditions  in  the  Tri-State  district,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  C-enamel  for  peas  was  reduced  to  a  negligible  figure. 
It  is  true  that  some  C-enamel  was  used  in  the  Tri-States,  but 
the  total  quantity  was  indeed  very  small  this  year. 

“In  New  York  State  and  Maine,  in  1929,  27  of  our  customers 
packed  peas;  of  these,  5  used  plain  cans  exclusively,  4  used 
small  quantities  of  C-enamel  experimentally,  and  the  balance 
used  C-enamel  almost  exclusively,  except  for  No.  10  cans. 
During  the  season  of  1930,  25  of  our  customers  in  New  York 
State  and  Maine  packed  peas ;  7  used  plain  cans  exclusively  aa.d 
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the  balance  used  C-enamel  for  all  sizes  except  No.  10s.  On  a 
percentage  basis,  our  customers  in  New  York  and  Maine  in 
1930  used  of  their  total  requirements  of  cans  for  peas,  11  per 
cent,  plain  and  89  per  cent.  C-enamel. 

“In  the  Central  District,  which  includes  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Utah  and  Colorado,  customers 
in  1930  used  30  per  cent.  C-enamel  and  70  per  cent,  plain.  This 
is  a  satisfactory  increase  over  1929,  in  which  the  percentage 
of  C-enamel  cans  was  21  per  cent.” 

The  Continental  Can  Company  advised  as  follows: 

“It  seems  the  C-enamel  can  for  peas  has  been  accepted  more 
generally  by  the  packers  in  New  York  State  than  in  other  pea 
packing  sections.  For  instance,  in  1929  we  shipped  of  all  sizes 
cans  to  the  pea  packers  in  New  York  State  2,481,374  cans; 
whereas,  in  1930  we  shipped  of  all  sizes  17,628,805  C-enamel 
cans.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  there  will  be  another  increase 
in  1931  in  the  use  of  C-enamel  cans  for  packing  peas;  however, 
it  will  not  be  as  great  an  increase  as  that  of  1930  over  1929. 
We  question  whether  there  will  be  as  large  a  pea  pack  in  New 
York  State  for  1931  as  the  bumper  pack  of  1930. 

“In  the  Chicago  District  in  1929  we  shipped  approximately 
5,000,000  C-enamel  cans  for  peas;  whereas,  in  1930  we  shipped 
approximately  18,000,000  and  it  is  our  prediction  that  there 
will  be  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  used  in  1931 
over  1930. 

“In  the  Baltimore  District,  it  would  seem  in  this  district  pea 
packers  have  been  slow  in  adopting  the  C-enamel  can  in  1930, 
which  of  course,  is  hardly  a  criterion  to  go  by,  inasmuch  as 
the  pea  pack  in  that  district  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 
We  shipped  less  than  300,000  C-enamel  cans  for  peas;  however, 
we  predict  that  more  than  1,000,000  No.  2  C-enamel  cans  will 
be  used  in  this  district  in  1931.” 

In  speaking  thus  on  the  topic  of  enamel-lined  cans  I  should 
like  to  add  that  I  have  not  been  subsidized  by  either  the  Ameri¬ 
can  or  the  Continental  Can  Company,  nor  do  I  own  stock  in 
either  of  these  two  can  companies  or  any  can  company.  I  urge 
the  use  of  enamel-lined  cans  for  peas  because  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  industry. 

So  much  for  style.  Now  for  publicity,  intelligent  and  well 
directed.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  any  advertising  campaign, 
but  a  thought  that  I  should  like  to  pass  on  to  you  canners  is 
that  I  believe  a  press  agent  for  the  canned  pea  industry  would 
be  a  worthwhile  innovation.  There  are  untold  numbers  of 
consumers  who  flatter  their  vanity  by  remarking:  “We  use 
nothing  but  fresh  peas  in  our  home.”  In  fact,  I  had  one  pen 
canner  tell  me  voluntarily  that  his  own  wife  used  only  fresh 
peas  in  the  home. 

Many  restaurants  in  their  advertising  are  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  they  use  only  fresh  vegetables,  particularly  peas 
Think  of  the  impression  that  such  advertising  constantly  reiter¬ 
ated  has  on  their  patrons. 

We  formerly  sold  one  of  the  large  dining  car  services  their 
canned  peas,  but  they  now  feature  fresh  peas,  advising  that 
this  is  in  response  to  the  request  of  their  traveling  public.  We 
know  of  another  institution  .that  has  discontinued  canned  peas 
and  is  using  the  fresh. 

In  conservation  with  a  chef  for  one  of  the  largest  hotels 
in  New  York  he  tells  me  that  while  he  realizes  the  quality  of 
the  fresh  vegetables  many  times  is  inferior  to  canned,  still  ho 
is  obliged  to  use  the  fresh  regardless  of  quality,  otherwise  he 
feels  his  hotel  would  be  classed  a  cheap  one  for  serving  canned 
vegetables.  These  instances  undoubtedly  can  be  multiplied 
many  times. 

Why  shouldn’t  the  time  come  when  the  consumer  would  take 
more  pride  in  saying,  “We  use  fancy  canned  peas  in  our  home.” 

We  have  come  to  accept  as  second  nature  news  items  con¬ 
cerning  fresh  peas  such  as  “fresh  peas  are  on  the  market  this 
year  earlier  than  usual,”  or  some  other  sidelight  giving  publicity 
to  fresh  peas,  but  many  of  you  would  observe  a  notable  increase 
in  your  blood  preasure  if  you  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  read 
that  the  quality  of  fancy  peas  that  particular  season  was  never 
better. 

I  recently  asked  a  housewife  how  she  would  like  to  receive  a 
recipe  booklet  telling  of  100  uses  of  canned  peas.  She  said  she 
would  like  to  receive  such  a  booklet,  but  she  didn’t  know  that 
there  were  100  uses.  The  booklet  was  purely  mythical.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be.  The  average  housewife 
thinks  of  using  canned  peas  as  a  vegetable  only.  For  all  that 
I  know  there  may  be  100  uses  of  canned  peas,  and  if  there  are, 
■^hy  shouldn’t  that  information  be  disseminated?  The  more 
uses  the  great  consumption. 

Publicity  agents  are  very  canny  gentlemen  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  one  of  them'  could  work  out  some  method  by  which  there 
would  be  constant  readable  publicity  in  women’s  magazines, 
newspapers,  etc.  You  gentlemen  are  concerned  in  the  distri¬ 


bution  of  peas  in  the  years  to  come  and  should  give  thought  to 
holding  the  outlets  that  have  been  created  and  interesting 
present  non-users  of  your  product.  Strive  at  all  times  to  win 
public  approval  of  your  canned  food  products. 

The  pack  of  peas  this  year  was  22,000,000  cases  and  while 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  figure  the  exact  number  of  tins  this 
represents,  on  account  of  not  having  the  data  of  8-ounce  and 
No.  I’s  as  against  No.  2’s  and  No.  lO’s,  and  only  figuring  on 
50,000,000  potential  consumers  out  of  a  population  of  120,000,- 
000,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  per  capita  consumption 
is  not  much  over  12  tins  per  year,  or  about  one  can  a  month. 
Surely  you  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied  with  this. 

Carrots  and  peas  are  the  only  successful  canned  food  product 
where  one  vegetable  helps  to  sell  peas  in  combination  form. 
It  may  be  possible  for  some  of  you  to  concoct  out  other  interest¬ 
ing  combinations  carrying  an  appeal  to  the  public  palate. 

CHAIRMAN  ETHRIDGE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ehrenfeld. 

We  now  return  to  the  pea  canning  industry  for  our  next 
speaker. 

The  subject  to  be  covered  by  the  address  will  cover  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins  of  wq  canners  of  peas  and  arrive  at  a  practical 
basis  on  which  production  and  consumption  could  be  equalized. 
Overproduction  and  underproduction  are  both  unprofitable  and 
undesirable.  Our  speaker  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
problem,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  of  us.  I  am  very 
happy  to  introduce  Mr.  Fred  A.  Stare,  who  will  speak  on  “Ad¬ 
justment  of  Production  to  Consumption.”  (Applause.) 

Adjustment  of  Production  to 
Consumption 

By  Fred  A.  Stare, 

Columbus  Food  Corporation,  Columbus,  Wis. 


IN  the  magazine  “The  Business  Week”  of  the  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31  there  was  an  article  regarding  business  in  1931.  It 
is  one  of  many  articles  I  have  read  on  similar  topics,  and  it 
is  among  the  best,  and  I  •wish  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
it,  as  a  sort  of  background  for  what  I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject 
assigned  to  me. 

First:  “Every  honest  analyst  of  business  conditions  knows 
that  he  does  not  and  cannot  know  in  advance  when  they  will 
turn  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  or  how  long  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  either  direction.  All  that  he  can  know  is  (a)  what 
happened  in  the  past  and  some  of  the  reasons  why,  and  (b) 
what  is  happening  now  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

“On  the  basis  of  this  judgment  he  can  form,  possibly  a  little 
earlier  than  the  layman,  a  judgment  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future;  and  the  greater  his  knowledge  the  better 
his  judgment  is  likely  to  be.” 

There  appears  also  a  chart  showing  a  continuous  increase  in 
the  elements  underlying  the  purchasing  power  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  activity  of  this  country  for  the  past  fifty  years.  “There 
are  interruptions  in  this  progress,  but  despite  the  ups  and 
downs,  business  has  been  growing  at  the  average  rate  of  7  per 
cent  per  year  over  the  past  fifty  years.” 

“In  the  past  fifty-five  years,  for  which  .we  have  adequate 
statistical  records,  there  have  been  seven  important  “dips” 
below  the  line  of  continuous  growth,  and  excluding  two  of  these 
dips  which  occured  when  serious  derangements  of  our  currency 
were  taking  place,  or  anticipated,  the  remaining  five  dips  or 
periods  of  depression  have  averaged  about  twenty-four  months 
each,  and  amounted  to,  on  the  average,  about  10  per  cent  below 
normal  for  the  periods.” 

For  the  period  since  October,  1929,  general  business  activity 
has  averaged  about  10  per  cent  below  normal,  and  if  the  present 
period  of  depression  terminates,  as  have  five  out  of  seven  in  the 
past  fifty-five  years,  we  may  look  for  gradual  improvement 
along  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1931. 

A  seasonal  curve  of  general  business  for  almost  any  average 
year  shows  January,  February,  August,  and  December  as  the 
low  months;  July,  September  and  November  as  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter,  and  March,  April,  May,  June  and  October,  the  best.  There¬ 
fore,  we  should  not  be  disappointed  if  the  latter  part  of  the 
old  year  and  first  two  months  of  the  new  year  are  down. 

General  business  in  1929  was  above  normal  the  entire  year 
except  December,  while  general  business  in  1930  was  below 
normal  all  the  time  except  the  last  week  in  June  and  first  week 
in  July.  Since  this  it  has  been  gradually  downward  and  was 
around  76  per  cent  of  normal  the  last  week  of  December.  With 
general  business  for  the  year  past,  as  reflected  by  the  usual 
index,  below  normal,  and  with  the  purchasing  power  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  our  population  reduced  by  the  stock  market 
losses,  unemployment  and  what  not,  I  feel  that  the  industry  has 
come  through  in  good  shape,  in  spite  of  larger  packs  than  were 
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thus  excepting  the  War  years  of  ’17  and  '18,  constituting  a 
national  emergency  when  229  additional  viners  were  added  to 
those  previously  in  use. 

Of  the  three  years  mentioned  when  production  was  reduced 
by  curtailment  of  acreage,  1921  was  the  greater,  the  pack  being 
cut  four  million  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  a  number  of  times  when 
it  has  been  wise  and  necessary  to  increase  both  acreage  and 
productive  capacity,  as  for  example  the  war  years  of  '17  and  '18 
previously  referred  to  and  also  1922  and  1923,  in  both  of  which 
years  heavy  future  sales  of  canned  peas  made  it  necessary  to 
increase  both  equipment  and  acreage.  There  were  451  addi¬ 
tional  viners  put  out  in  these  two  years  and  the  14,000,000  cases 
produced  in  1923  caused  far  less  excitement  than  did  the  7,000,- 
000  cases  packed  in  1912. 

The  entire  country,  it  seemed,  wanted  peas  and  more  peas,  and 
what  was  the  result?  Simply  that  before  the  end  of  1923  most 
canners  found  themselves  fully  sold  up  for  1924  and  it  went  to 
their  heads,  and  what  a  mad  scramble  there  was  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  What  a  lot  of  new  pea  canning  plants  there 
were  built  in  1924 — in  all  574  new  viners  were  put  into  use, 
making  a  total  of  over  3,500,  or  more  than  twice  what  there 
were  in  existence  before  the  war. 

The  production  was  something  like  19,000,000  cases,  or  35  per 
cent  more  than  the  previous  largest  pack  and  was  just  about 


expected;  but  there  must  be  definite  readjustments  before  an¬ 
other  pack  rolls  around,  and  in  order  to  more  easily  visualize 
the  operations  of  the  past,  I  have  prepared  two  statistical  charts 
showing  packs,  acreage,  acre  yield,  and  a  floating  five-year  aver¬ 
age  of  production,  one  running  from  1909  to  1923  inclusive,  and 
the  other  from  1923  up  to  the  present.  A  careful  study  of 
these  charts  will  help  to  fix  in  mind  some  of  the  statements  I 
will  make. 

We  all  hope  for  an  upturn  in  business,  and  some  of  us  expect 
it,  and  the  surest  way  I  know  of  to  help  bring  it  about  in  our 
own  particular  business,  is  to  chart  our  course  along  safe  lines. 

The  problem  of  adjusting  production  of  canned  peas  to  con¬ 
sumption  is  no  longer  as  simple  as  it  was  when  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  industry  was  not  so  large. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  times  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
when  the  canning  industry  awakened  to  the  fact  that  its  pro¬ 
duction  was  increasing  more  rapidly  than  consumption,  and  the 
big  majority  of  pea  canners  followed  the  example  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  successful  leaders  in  curtailing  their  own  output,  and 
using  their  influence  to  discourage  further  expansion  of  the 
industry,  with  the  result  that  consumption  practically  caught 
up  with  production  in  a  single  year. 

I  refer  specifically  to  1916  and  1921,  which  years  followed 
unwise,  unnecessary  expansion,  and  1919  following  the  Armstice, 
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three  or  four  million  too  many.  Ck)nsumption  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  a  million  cases  a  year,  a  truly  won¬ 
derful  increase,  but  the  country  could  not  be  expected  to  quickly 
absorb  a  five  million  increase,  so  all  the  old  heads  began  to  pull 
in  their  horns  and  to  preach  and  practice  curtailment  of  acre¬ 
age,  and  do  you  know  it  took  three  years  of  persistant  effort  and 
consistent  curtailment  of  acreage  on  the  part  of  the  big  major¬ 
ity  to  offset  the  increase  in  productive  capacity  by  newcomers 
into  the  field.  The  equivalent  of  thirty-five  new  factories  was 
added  in  1925  and  twenty  more  in  1926,  but  in  1927  with  many 
of  us  planting  only  forty  acres  tq  the  viner,  and  virtually  no 
increase  in  productive  capacity,  we  finally  achieved  in  three 
years  what  had  been  done  three  times  before  in  only  one  year, 
that  is,  had  squared  or  adjusted  production  to  consumption, 
giving  the  latter  a  chance  to  catch  its  wind,  so  to  speak. 

Why  could  not  the  industry  do  the  job  more  quickly? 

Was  it  because  we  no  longer  had  adequate  leadership? 

Was  it  lack  of  confidence  in  each  other? 

Was  it  a  mistaken  belief  that  overproduction  and  possible 
demoralization  would  cause  enough  to  fall  by  the  wayside? 

Or  had  the  industry  simply  grown  so  large  and  so  rapidly 
that  there  was  no  cohesion? 

Bear  in  mind  that  by  1927  the  productive  capacity  was  more 
than  double  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  many  of  the 
individuals  were  inexperienced  and  suspicious  of  the  older  heads. 


During  the  three  or  four  years  last  reviewed,  many  concerns 
were  in  the  red;  some  hit  the  rocks  so  hard  they  were  sunk;  in 
fact,  if  the  truth  be  known,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very  few 
made  money  every  one  of  the  four  years  we  are  discussing,  and 
that  those  who  did  were  walking  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  conservatism. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  consumption? 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  distributors  that  the 
country  needed  all  the  peas  packed  in  ’28  and  '29,  or  around 
18,000,000  cases,  and  to  produce  that  many  the  industry  required 
more  shelling  capacity,  so  in  ’28  the  canners  called'  for  some¬ 
thing  over  one  hundred  more  viners,  and  in  ’29  for  258,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  number  up  to  4,450  machines.  But,  whereas  the 
average  pea  canner  used  to  run  an  average  of  around  five  thou¬ 
sand  cases  per  viner,  he  doesn’t  do  it  any  more,  the  average 
having  dropped  to  around  4,400  cases  per  viner,  and  with  many 
of  us  it  is  below  4,000. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  not  all  the  additional  viners 
should  be  considered  as  absolute  increase  in  productive  capac¬ 
ity;  of  course  it  is  potentially,  as  in  time  of  war,  but  not  in 
general. 

We  should  not  blame  the  viner  manufacturers,  for  they  don’t 
make  up  many  viners  in  advance  of  actual  sale.  If  there  is  now 
and  then  a  too  rapid  increase  in  the  expansion  of  our  industry, 
it  is  no  one’s  fault  but  the  industries,  collectively. 
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So  then,  consumption  was  coming  along  nicely,  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  consume  somewhere  around  18  to  20  million  cases  of  peas 
in  1930,  .but  there  were  plenty  of  danger  signals  and  many  of 
us  observed  them,  but  alas,  there  were  plenty  who  did  not  see  a 
single  red  light,  or  if  they  did,  they  ran  right  through  them, 
always  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Many  of  us  needed  additional  capacity  to  take  care  of  estab¬ 
lished  trade  connections,  and  increased  our  operations  accord¬ 
ingly,  by  taking  over  additional  existing  plants,  a  perfectly 
proper  and  worthy  thing  to  do,  but  when  the  “Intentions  to 
plant”  survey  was  made  early  in  the  year  and  showed  a  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent  increase  in  the  prospective  acreage,  here  was 
one  big  red  light  very  few  paid  any  attention  to. 

Some  of  us  saw  it,  however,  and  stopped  where  we  were. 
Then  came  the  providential  freeze  of  May  16,  which  we  all 
felt  would  surely  offset  the  increased  acreage  and  maybe  more 
(and  it  did  just  that,  in  much  of  Southern  Wisconsin),  but 
evidently  from  final  results  there  were  other  sections  and  other 
States  less  fortunate. 

Anyway,  when  the  score  was  announced  as  22  million,  we  just 
couldn’t  believe  it,  we  did  not  have  a  large  per  acre  yield  and 
none  of  our  neighbors  did;  in  fact,  the  yield  of  both  Alaskas  and 
Sweets  in  Southern  Wisconsin  was  only  somewhere  around  60 
to  65  cases  per  acre,  yet  if  our  acreage  figures  and  pack  figures 
are  correct,  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  was  84.5 
cases  per  acre,  which  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

I  think  this  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  pea  canning 
industry  has  gotten  so  big  and  spread  out  into  so  many  hands, 
that  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  equally  large  pack  in  1931, 
it  is  necessary  for  every  canner  of  peas  in  the  entire  country 
to  cut  his  acreage,  and  in  many,  many  instances  to  cut  his  peas 
younger;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  have  an  average  yield  for  the 
United  States  of  over  80  cases  of  peas  per  acre  without  having 
entirely  too  much  poor  quality. 

Large  yield  is  far  too  often  the  result  of  advanced  maturity, 
and  the  chief  contributing  factor  to  sub-standard  product. 

No  doubt  the  known  low  yield  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  large  yields  of  poor  quality  in  many  other 
sections. 

The'packers  who  were  tempted  to  pack  large  quantities  of  low 
grade  peas,  by  letting  the  crop  mature  too  far,  are  directly 
responsible  for  a  large  monetary  loss,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  also  to  the  others  who  actually  had  low  yields. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  sub-standard  stuff  under 
the  Mapes  Law? 

This  measure  is  one  the  canners  have  worked  for,  and  now 
that  we  have  it  there  will  be  either  far  less  poor  quality  packed 
or  a  lot  of  trouble  for  those  who  pack  it. 

We  had,  collectively,  two  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  acres  in 
1930  and  averaged  84.5  cases  per  acre  with  a  short  crop  over 
much  of  Wisconsin;  can  you  imagine  what  it  would  have  been 
without  the  freeze  and  the  drought? 

We  should  not  pack  over  18  million  cases  this  year  and  that 
means  not  over  two  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  acres  at  80 
cases  on  the  average,  and  that  means  15  per  cent  reduction. 

Just  how  an  equitable  reduction  can  be  arranged  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  Some  say  on  a  line  basis,  some  say  on  a  viner  basis. 

I  don’t  care  how  it  is  done  as  long  as  it  is  done,  and  speaking 
for  our  own  Ck)rporation,  our  four  Wisconsin  plants  had  their 
instructions  last  November  to  hold  their  acreage  this  year  down 
10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  below  last  year,  and  that  means  quite 
a  little  under  300  acres  per  line. 

I  know  of  canners  who  think  nothing  of  500  acres  per  line,  but 
are  they  making  any  money?  If  they  are,  they  wont  be  under 
the  Mapes  Law. 

I  beg  of  you  all  to  give  serious  attention  to  this  matter  of 
adjusting  your  production  to  present  consumption,  which  means 
only  one  thing  at  this  time. 

It  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  the  only  person 
you  have  to  convince  is  yourself. 

You  control  your  own  destiny  in  this  matter. 

Peas  for  canning  is  not  a  crop  grown  on  the  open  market  like 
wheat,  but  is  a  special  crop  grown  only  on  contract,  and  there¬ 
fore  easily  controlled  if  only  some  few  hundred  men  can  see 
things  the  same.  We  must  have  a  dip  of  at  least  four  million 
cases  on  the  chart  in  1931.  Have  I  said  enough  on  that  phase 
of  the  subject? 

If  so,  next  in  order,  and  equally  important,  is  better  and  more 
intelligent  merchandising  of  your  product  when  packed. 

Originally,  canning  was  supposed  to  conserve  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duced  in  years  of  plenty  to  be  used  later  in  seasons  or  years  of 
scarcity,  but  do  we  think  of  it  this  way  any  more? 


Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  not  market  our  goods 
in  any  orderly  way  throughout  the  entire  year,  at  a  profit  instead 
of  engaging  in  a  mad  scramble  to  see  who  can  sell  out  the  first 
and  the  cheapest? 

In  summarizing,  let  me  say  then,  that  in  my  opinion,  to  adjust 
the  production  of  canned  peas  to  consumption;  and  since  the 
return  of  prosperity  may  not  occur  for  almost  another  year; 
that  it  is  important: 

1st:  To  reduce  the  acreage  of  canning  peas  at  least  16  per 
cent. 

2nd:  To  pack  better  peas,  that  is  to  cut  them  younger,  and 
avoid  having  anything  below  a  good  Standard  grade,  and 

3rd:  To  study  the  modem  trend  in  merchandising  your  out¬ 
put,  to  be  financially  prepared  to  market  it  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  throughout  the  year,  at  a  profit,  and  not  dump  it  at  a  loss. 
In  every  industry  there  are  those  who  sustain,  support,  and 
lead  the  industry  and  there  are  those  who  are  supported  and 
sustained  by  the  industry. 

In  which  group  do  you  wish  to  be? 


FRED  A.  STARE 

Mr.  Stare  made  the  following  interpolations  in  his  paper: 

No.  1.  Preceding  the  words  “On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  a  number  of'  times  when  it  has  been  wise  and  necessary 
to  increase  both  acreage  and  productive  capacity,”  etc.  Mr. 
Stare  said:  (Production  Chart)  “If  you  can  follow  the  figures 
in  1915,  you  will  notice  the  pack  was  something  over  9,000,000 
cases.  In  ’16  it  was  reduced  about  214  million.  Then  came  the 
two  wear  years  when  we  felt  the  need  of  a  considerable  increase 
in  food.  In  1919,  there  was  another  drop  of  about  214  million, 
because  of  a  reduction  in  acreage,  although  there  was  a  growth 
of  the  industry  there — 119  viners  having  been  added  that  year. 

“In  1920,  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  acreage  figures. 
There  were  139  M  acres  of  peas  for  canning  puiT)oses  in  the 
United  States  in  1920.  There  were  246  viners  installed  that 
year,  making  a  total  of  2,368.  The  average  yield  in  cases  per 
acre  was  88.5  for  the  entire  United  States. 

“In  1921,  there  was  a  drop  of  31,000  acres,  there  being  only 
108M  acres.  There  were  only  21  viners  put  on  in  the  whole 
United  States  that  year,  and  the  average  yield  was  only  76.7 
cases  per  acre. 

“From  that  we  can  draw  this  conclusion:  With  a  reduction  of 
acreage  we  almost  invariably  pack  better  quality  because  of  the 
fact  that,  in  our  desire  to  keep  the  plant  running,  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  peas  younger  than  we  would  if  we  were  hard  pressed 
and  behind  in  our  production. 

“In  1923  there  was  an  increase  of  ‘50,000  acres,  there  being 
162  viners  installed;  but  apparently  these  peas  were  all  needed 
because,  at  the  end  of  the  season  when  the  count  was  'made, 
there  was  no  fall  in  price,  but  the  demand  increased,  with  good 
strong  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  next  year  there  were 
389  additional  viners.  There  was  an  increase  of  31,000  acres; 
the  yield  in  cases  was  only  73.5;  the  result  was  14,000,000  cases 
— but  once  more  there  was  no  slump;  peas  were  in  good  demand. 
So  it  is  not  always  a  case  of  reduction  of  acreage.” 

No.  2.  Preceding  the  words,  “The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
not  all  the  additional  viners,”  etc.,  Mr.  Stare  said:  “Again  I 
shall  pause  long  enough  to  tell  you  what  the  upper  part  of  the 
chart  stands  for.  These  extreme  variations  indicate  the  wide 
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fluctuation  in  the  yield  in  cases  per  viner.  We  obtain  it  by 
dividing  the  pack  by  the  number  of  viners  in  the  jdeld.  Of 
course,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  viners  are 
not  in  use;  therefore,  we  in  each  case  divide  by  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  viners  in  operative  condition.  These  figures  were  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  three  concerns  who  manufacture 
viners,  and  who  gave  to  me  in  confidence  this  year  their  net 
increase,  deducting  from  their  output  any  that  are  complete 
replacements  of  loss  by  fire,  becoming  obsolete,  or  what  not. 

“You  can  see,  therefore,  a  very  wide  range;  and  up  here  is  the 
scale  giving  the  number  of  cases,  and,  of  course,  this  point  indi¬ 
cates  what  the  average  yield  each  year  was  in  cases  per  viner. 

“You  can  see  here  that  three  times  re-adjustments  were  made 
very  effectively  in  one  year;  but  you  can  see  over  here,  where 
the  industry  has  grown  double  or  triple  what  it  w^  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  that  it  took  three  years  of  curtailment  to 
produce  the  result  that  we  produced  three  times  before  in  only 
one  year.” 

No.  3.  Preceding  the  words,  “We  should  not  blame  the  viner 
manufacturers,  for  they  don’t  make  up  many  viners,”  etc.,  Mr. 
Stare  said:  “There  has  been  a  very  decided  rise  in  the  average 
quality  of  peas  in  the  last  ten  years.  Packers  have  found  out 
that  they  can’t  pack  as  many  cases  or  as  many  acres  per  viner 
and  get  quality  as  they  used  to;  and,  therefore,  almost  every¬ 
one  figures  less  acres  per  viner  than  formerly  was  the  case.” 

No.  4.  Preceding  the  words,  “I  think  this  'shows  very  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  pea  canning  industry  has,”  etc.,  Mr.  Stare 
said:  “If  you  can  see  the  figures  from  where  you  are,  you  will 
notice  that  there  were  591  viners  added  in  1930,  making  a  total 
of  5,041.  There  were  261,000  acres  of  peas.  That  gives  you  an 
average  of  84.5.  That  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Now  the  question  is:  Where  did  it  come  from?” 

No.  5.  Preceding  the  words,  “It  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  must 
be  done,”  etc.,  Mr.  Stare  said:  “For,  with  the  reduced  purchas¬ 
ing  power  that  we  have  had  this  year  and,  with  the  knowledge 
of  previous  depressions  requiring  about  twenty-four  months  to 
get  back  to  normal,  we  can  probably  expect  the  coming  year  to 
gradually  increase;  but  it  may  take  us  well  into  the  end  of  the 
year  before  we  get  back  to  normal — and  we  may  be  quite  optim¬ 
istic  to  even  feel  that  way.”  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ETHRIDGE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stare. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  we  shall  now  be  entertained  by 
the  Rainbow  Quartet. 

Music:  Rainbow  Quartet. 

CHAIRMAN  ETHRIDGE:  The  subject  of  the  next  address 
is  “Pea  Disease  Situation  in  Wisconsin.”  The  speaker  is  Mr. 
J.  C.  Walker  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Applause.) 

Pea  Disease  Situation  in  Wisconsin 

By  J.  C.  Walker, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


PEA  diseases  have  been  troubling  growers  and  canners  of 
peas,  not  only  in  Wisconsin  but  other  territories,  for  two 
decades  or  more.  During  the  first  decade,  we  commonly 
referred  to  this  situation  in  Wisconsin  as  “pea  blight.” 

It  was  a  very  difficult  problem  to  analyze;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  complex  that  plant  pathologists  have  approached  in  any 
of  our  canning  crops.  The  chief  reason  for  this  complexity  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  numerous  individual  and  distinct  diseases 
are  involved,  which  together,  or  separately,  created  a  condition 
of  the  pea  plant  so  like  in  nature  that  the  various  casual  agen¬ 
cies  were  very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

During  the  past  decade,  I  am  glad  to  state  that,  due  to  the 
very  tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  Fred  Jones  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Dr.  Linford  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  now  located  with  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Canners  Association  in  Honolulu,  we  are  beginning  to  see  more 
clearly  into  this  disease  situation.  In  fact,  we  are  able  now  to 
actually  put  our  fingers  upon  the  two  most  important  diseases 
of  the  pea  plant  in  Wisconsin, 

Now  there  are  other  diseases  which  we  have  known  which 
still  occur  more  or  less  and  sometimes  enter  into  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  this  situation,  but  we  are  quite  certain,  due  to  these  recent 
studies,  that  the  two  which  I  intend  to  discuss  particularly  this 
morning  are  the  prime  agents  which  are  responsible  for  the 
losses  which  occur.  Those  are  root  rot  and  Fusarium  wilt,  which 
I  shall  refer  to  simply  as  “wilt.”  They  are  caused  by  distinct 
organisms — soil  fungi — ^which  inhabit  the  soil,  attack  the  pea 
plant,  and  go  through  the  root  system.  Naturally,  as  pea  cul¬ 


ture  increases  and  becomes  more  intensified,  the  opportunity  for 
these  organisms  to  multiply  and  become  more  dangerous  is 
bound  to  occur.  However,  we  must  look  upon  them  as  distinct 
entities,  and  only  by  doing  so  can  we  more  clearly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  work  toward  a  solution  of  their  control. 

Root  rot  is  so  called  because  the  organism  distinctly  decays 
the  root  itself  and,  by  so  doing,  slowly  but  gradually — ^under 
favorable  conditions — so  deletes  the  plant  of  its  feeding  organs 
that  gradually  the  plant  becomes  sickly  and  will  die  or  become 
unproductive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wilt  organism,  though  it  enters  the 
root  system,  does  not  particularly  disturb  it,  but  very  quickly 
gets  into  the  water  vessels  and,  by  working  in  the  water  ves¬ 
sels,  gradually  poisons  the  plant  and  produces  a  distinct  wilt. 
You  may  pull  up  wilt  plants,  and  the  root  system  of  the  plant 
may  look  quite  healthy  and  normal;  but  that  parasite  has  en¬ 
tered  through  the  root  system  by  gaining  access  to  the  vital 
water  and  food  conducting  system — has  actually  starved  and 
killed  the  plant. 

Now  these  diseases  are  of  importance  to  you  as  canners  and 
growers  of  peas  for  at  least  three  distinct  reasons: 

First,  due  to  their  accumulation  in  the  pea  growing  soils;  as 
many  of  you  know,  certain  fields — certain  farms — certain  areas — 
become  so  infested  that  you  are  bound  to  cross  them  off  your 
list  as  safe  for  pea  acreage;  and  I  think  there  are  plenty  of 
you  who  know  exactly  what  that  means.  It  means  spreading 
your  acreage,  changing  your  acreage,  moving  your  viners,  etc. 

The  next  point  is  that,  when  they  come  into  your  acreage, 
they  almost  always  appear  in  spots,  various  in  size,  in  the  fields. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  disturbing  thing  to  you,  and  to  the  grower 
— ^to  see  a  portion  of  a  field  going  out  with  wilt  or  root  rot.  It 
naturally  cuts  down  the  yield,  has  a  bad  psychological  effect  on 
the  grower,  and  the  loss  is  apparent. 

Third,  you  cannot  possibly  pack  as  good  quality  peas  from  a 
field  which  is  infested  with  root  rot  and  wilt.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  loss  in  killing  the  plants  around  these  infested  areas, 
there  is  a  border  of  plants  mildly  infected  which  may  produce 
some  pods,  but,  as  we  know,  those  pods  are  withered — they  are 
not  suitable  for  the  cans.  So  quality  from  such  fields  is  reduced. 

We  have  those  three  things  to  consider:  Limiting  your  poten¬ 
tial  acreage,  actual  loss  in  the  crop  yield,  and  a  disturbance  of 
quality. 

Before  I  go  on  to  the  approach  of  these  things  as  to  control, 
let  me  point  out  that,  since  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
these  two  diseases,  we  have  gradually  gained  more  information 
as  to  their  distribution.  We  know  that  wilt  is  most  serious 
under  conditions  of  relatively  high  soil  moisture,  so  it  appears 
in  fields  or  portions  of  fields  that  are  poorly  drained;  and  we 
know  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  certain  soil  areas  which  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  water  holding  capacity  of  the  soil  is 
relatively  high. 

We  think  of  root  rot,  now,  as  being  most  destructive  and  trou¬ 
blesome  in  the  Northern  half  of  the  State,  roughly  speaking, 
although  it  does  extend  into  the  southern  portion.  Wilt,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  look  upon  at  the  present  as  being  most  serious 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  It  is  not  so  sensitive  to  soil 
moisture  conditions  and  will  work  persistently  over  a  wide  range 
of  soil  types  and  a  range  of  moisture  conditions.  However,  it 
is  distinctly  influenced  by  temperature,  works  most  rapidly  at 
high  soil  temperature;  and  that,  undoubtedly,  is  one  reason  why 
it  is  now,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  more  destructive  as 
one  goes  farther  south. 

I  want  to  talk  particularly  about  the  control  of  wilt.  I  do 
that  because  I  think  we  have  a  little  more  hopeful  picture  to 
present  at  the  present  moment  on  the  control  of  wilt  than  we 
have  on  the  control  of  root  rot. 

When  Dr.  Linford  first  differentiated  and  studied  this  disease, 
he  noticed  almost  at  once  a  distinct  difference  in  resistance  of 
one  variety  of  peas  as  compared  with  another  to  this  disease. 
He  noted,  for  instance,  that  the  Admiral  pea  is  distinctly  resis¬ 
tant,  while  others,  such  as  Perfection,  are  distinctly  susceptible. 

Following  him,  we  had  the  very  good  work  of  Dr.  Wade,  who 
studied  the  relation  of  this  particular  fact  to  the  inheritance  and 
breeding  problems,  pointing  out  to  us  a  clean-cut  way  in  which 
we  may  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  eventually  develop  more 
highly  resistant  varieties  of  types  which  are  now  susceptible. 
We  have  a  very  fortunate  situation  in  that,  as  we  now  look 
upon  it,  scientifically  a  pea  plant  is  either  resistant  or  suscep¬ 
tible;  it  is  either  black  or  white — and  there  is  no  half-way  mea¬ 
sure  in  between. 

I  won’t  go  into  the  details,  but  those  of  you  who  are  in  the 
breeding  end  will  appreciate  what  importance  there  is  attached 
to  these  scientific  facts  which  Dr.  Wade  has  brought  out. 
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Now,  we  have  supposed  that  the  Alaska  variety  is  one  of  the 
most  susceptible,  and  we  have  known  that  the  Perfection  variety 
is  susceptible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  aware  for  some 
time  that  the  “Alcross,”  which  was  developed  by  Professor 
Delwiche,  a  development  from  the  Alaska,  showed  a  remarkable 
resistance  to  Fusarium  wilt.  Also,  Alaska  Number  19,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Delwiche,  is  distinctly  resistant. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  conducted  on  a  thoroughly 
infested  wilt  field  near  Waupun  a  rather  extensive  survey  as  a 
basis  for  further  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  resistant 
plants — in  Alaskas,  Perfection,  and  a  long  list  of  varieties,  as  - 
such  not  of  interest  to  you  as  canners,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  potential  breeding  stocks  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
picture. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  to  us  were  the  results  with 
Alaskas.  I  want  to  take  a  little  time  just  now  to  discuss 
Alaskas  because  I  know  Alaska  is  still  a  popular  variety  and, 
to  many  of  you,  wilt  resistance  in  Alaska  is  of  prime  importance. 

As  I  said,  we  have  supposed  that  old  Alaska  stock  were  very 
susceptible;  but  we  set  about  collecting  samples  from  lots  deliv¬ 
ered  to  canners,  from  lots  sent  in  by  salesmen,  and  tested  them 
out  separately  on  this  thoroughly  infested  soil.  In  all,  we  had 
something  over  200  distinct  samples  of  Alaskas.  To  our  amaze¬ 
ment,  we  found  that  they  were  not  all  susceptible.  Perhaps 
50  per  cent  of  them  were  very  susceptible;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  did  find  that,  in  regular  Alaskas,  there  are  numerous 
stocks  which  you  are  using  which  show  50  per  cent,  60  per  cent, 
75  per  cent,  and  sometimes  higher  percentages,  of  resistance — 
absolute  resistance  to  wilt. 

Now,  we  didn’t  know  anything  about  it,  I  am  sure  you  didn’t 
know  anything  about  it,  and  I  am  doubly  sure  that  seedmen 
knew  very  little  about  it,  but  it  is  a  ve^  important  thing  at 
the  present  juncture  that  we  should  bring  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  right  now  in  Alaskas  the  opportunity  to  speed  up  im¬ 
provement  insofar  as  wilt  resistance  is  concerned.  That  can  be 
done  in  two  ways: 

One,  by  a  single  plant  selection,  taking  individuals  from  these 
survivors  and  building  up  new  stocks.  That,  we  must  admit, 
is  a  necessarily  long  procedure,  because  it  takes  time — takes 
years — to  start  with  a  single  plant  and  build  up  the  stock  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  commercial  value  to  you  as  canners. 
But  it  was  shown  that  there  are  already  good  stocks  of  Alaskas 
— 50  per  cent  or  more  of  good  Alaska  plants.  Now  such  stocks 
can  be  planted  on  thoroughly  infested  wilt  soil  and,  by  a  turn 
of  the  hand,  all  of  that  susceptible  material  can  be  pretty  largely 
eliminated. 

We  have  actually  tested  that  this  year  by  taking  plants  from 
this  50  per  cent  of  better  stocks,  saving  the  seed  from  this  elim¬ 
ination  test,  and  planting  them  back  in  the  greenhouse  on  the 
same  soil.  By  that  one  season’s  procedure  we  have  steppel 
stocks  from  50  per  cent  up  to  98  per  cent  and  100  per  cent. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  improvement  of  Alaska  stocks  for 
resistance  to  wilt  should  not  move  ahead  very  rapidly,  and  I  can 
say,  for  the  seedsmen  with  whom  I  have  talked,  that  they  are 
interested  in  this  situation,  that  they  are  all  alert.  I  think  you 
as  canners  should  also  be  alert  to  the  situation,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  as  much  wilt  resistance  in  Alas¬ 
ka  stocks  to  use  as  is  needed  in  the  wilt-infested  areas. 

Another  important  variety  is  Perfection.  That,  I  suppose, 
will  continue  to  be  popular  for  sometime.  There  the  picture  is 
quite  different.  In  the  same  way  we  tested  out  about  200 
samples  of  Perfection,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  gave  a  faint 
ray  of  hope  that,  in  those  stcks  as  such,  there  were  good  Perfec¬ 
tion  surivivors.  Over  10,000  plants  were  studied  as  examples, 
and  out  of  10,000  plants  only  28  survived  the  wilt  test,  and  you 
know  the  story:  These  28  were  not  good  Perfections,  they  were 
offsets.  So  the  job  in  Perfection  is  a  more  difficult  and  longer 
job,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done.  But  you  must  re¬ 
alize  that  it  is  necessarily  long  in  duration,  since  it  is  necessary 
to  cross  Perfection  on  to  something  which  is  resistant,  and  then 
follow  the  sngle  plant  method. 

I  have  talked,  first,  about  the  two  varieties  which  represent  the 
major  acreage  in  Wisconsin,  but  there  are  numerous  other  vari¬ 
eties  which  are  used  to  some  extent,  and  I  shall  discuss  a  few 
which  happen  to  be  of  interest  to  the  canning  trade  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Admiral  are  resistant,  both  stocks  of  Ad¬ 
miral.  Both  Green  and  Yellow  Admiral  turn  out  to  be  95,  98 
and  many -of  them  100  per  cent  resistant. 

I  shall  run  over  briefiy  the  list  of  stock  varieties  used  by  Wis¬ 
consin  canners.  During  the  summer  we  have  cubbyholed  them, 
have  put  them  in  classes  as  they  now  stand,  those  that  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  and  those  that  are  resistant. 


In  the  susceptible  class  are:  Gem,  Badger,  Roger’s  Winner, 
Onward,  'Thomas  Laxton,  Laxtonian,  Surprise,  Ashford,  Hors- 
ford,  and  Rice’s-13. 

You  can  already  see  some  of  your  favorite  varieties  put  over 
in  that  class. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  Green  Admiral — ^highly  resistant; 
Yellow  Admiral,  Rogers  K,  Horal,  Prince  of  Wales,  Senator 
Bruce,  and  Rice’s  3-30.  All  of  these  will  stand  up  almost  per¬ 
fectly  on  most  thoroughly  wilt  infested  soil;  but,  so  far  as  the 
susceptible  list  is  concerned,  they  can  only  be  improved  by 
hybridization  and  further  selection. 

Now,  I  have  been  talking  about  wilt  and  resistance  to  wilt — 
and  one  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  I  have  been 
talking  only  about  resistance  to  wilt.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
value  of  putting  our  fingers  on  the  individual  diseases,  study¬ 
ing  them  as  distinct  entities,  because  in  the  past  we  have  been 
misled  in  our  gradings  and  readings  on  resistance  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  time  we  were  working  with  one  thing  and  another 
time  we  were  working  with  another,  or  maybe  working  with 
the  two  mixed  up — or  three  or  four. 

Our  information  on  pea  root  rot  is  incomplete;  but,  at  the 
present,  there  are  none  of  these  varieties  so  highly  resistant  to 
v/ilt  that  are  appreciably  resistant  to  root  rot.  I  refer  now  to 
this  list  of  canning  varieties.  We  still  have  a  big  job  ahead  of 
us  if  we  are  to  approach  the  control  of  root  rot  through  this 
method.  However,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  that  we  must  follow 
through.  Somewhere  in  this  large  group  of  pea  varieties  there 
may  be  one  or  more  that  are  distinctly  highly  resistant  to  root 
rot.  The  field  has  not  been  covered.  We  need  to  hunt  farther 
and,  if  we  may  be  fortunate  to  even  resurrect,  in  one  good  highly 
resistant  variety  of  pea,  resistancy  to  root  rot,  it  can  be  used 
as  para-stock  to  cross  back  on  to  these  others  and  improve  root 
rot  resistance  in  them.  However,  I  don’t  want  to  leave  with 
you  the  impression  that  this  can  be  hoped  for  as  a  near  solu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  deserving  of  further  investigation,  which  we  hope 
will  follow. 

So,  root  rot  for  the  present  we  must  look  upon  as  a  disease 
to  which  the  solution  is  still  not  clear;  and  we  shall  consider 
other  modes  of  control,  further  study  of  its  habits  and  reac¬ 
tions  and  various  conditions,  because  we  may  not  be  able  to  find 
the  way  out  to  disease  resistance.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ETHRIDGE:  There  was  an  omission  in  the 
printing  of  this  program,  due  to  the  fact  that  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  not  made  until  after  the  program  had  been  printed. 
After  the  address  of  the  next  speaker,  and  after  the  election  of 
officers,  there  will  be  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  cutting  of 
standard  and  substandard  peas,  which  will  be  tested  with  these 
instruments  and  explained  by  the  next  speaker. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  some  of  you  gentlemen  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  witness  this  demonstration  and  the  resultant  confusion 
of  going  back  to  your  seats,  it  has  seemed  best  to  change  the 
order  of  business  and  have  the  election  of  officers  immediately 
after  the  next  address  and  before  the  demonstration. 

The  subject  of  the  next  address  is  “Standards  Under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Law.”  The  speaker  will  be  Mr.  H.  A.  Lepper, 
representative  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mapes  Standards 

Mr.  H.  a.  Lepper, 

Representative  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Administration, 
United  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


I  HAVE  here  a  table  of  the  results  of  examination  and  grad¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  samples  of  peas  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
discussion  and  presentation  more  clear  to  you,  I  shall  ask 
someone  to  pass  them  out. 

In  the  promulgation  of  standards  in  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  we  circular¬ 
ized  the  canning  industry  with  a  tentative  standard  for  peas. 
This  standard  perhaps  you  are  familiar  with.  As  the  discussion 
here  today  will  center  around  this  tentative  standard,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  in  Washington  on  December  15,  per¬ 
haps  some  of  you  would  like  to  have  copies.  There  are  not 
enough  to  go  around  to  everybody,  so  if  those  who  are  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  this  standard  will  allow  others  to  have 
these  copies,  perhaps  there  will  be  enough. 
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Comparative  Grading  of  Canned  Peas  by  Score  Card,  Commercial  Graders, 
Consumers,  and  the  Tentative  Standard 


Sample  No . 

.  1 

2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Type  . 

....Alaska  Alaska 

Alaska  Alaska  Alaska  So’k’dDry  Alaska  Alaska 

Size  . 

.  4 

4 

3 

3 

3  Ungraded 

2 

3 

5 

Packer’s  grade . 

.  Std. 

Substd.  Substd. 

Std. 

Border 

Std. 

Border 

Substd. 

Substd. 

Std. 

State  of  Origin . 

. Wis. 

Wis.  Minn. 

Minn. 

Minn. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Md. 

Wis. 

Md. 

Colo. 

Consumers’  Opinion  on  Duplicate 

Can  . 

. Satis.  Unsatis.  Unsatis. 

Satis. 

Unsatis. 

Unsatis. 

Satis. 

Unsatis. 

LABORATORY  EXAM. 

Number  peas  examined . 

.  89 

94  61 

92 

84 

119 

107 

105 

70 

206 

Ill 

84 

Minimum  Sp.  Gr.  of  2  lb.  peas . 

.  1.13 

1.11  1.13 

1.13 

1.15 

1.14 

1.13 

1.14 

1.13 

1.15 

1.11 

1.12 

Pet.  peas  over  500  gms . 

.  39 

69  79 

48 

74 

21 

23 

66 

98 

7 

29 

56 

Pet.  peas  over  1000  gms . 

.  1 

35  29 

8 

37 

2 

7 

30 

60 

4 

1 

17 

Pet.  peas  over  2  lbs . 

.  2 

39  36 

9 

42 

3 

7 

37 

71 

4 

1 

21 

Classification  by  tentative  standard..  Std.  Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Std.  Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Substd. 

Classification  by  proposed  revision....  Std.  Substd.  Substd.  Std.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Substd.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Substd. 


GRADE  BY  SCORE  CARD 


Grader  A — I . . 

...  11 

2 

9 

11 

11 

12 

12 

10 

9 

14 

12 

12 

II . 

...  14 

11 

10 

10 

12 

13 

13 

10 

8 

10 

10 

14 

Ill . 

...  9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

5 

5 

9 

7 

IV . . 

...  16 

_15 

19_ 

19_ 

21 

11 

11 

14 

n 

16 

20 

20 

V . 

....  24 

24 

24 

24 

20 

27 

24 

19 

21 

20 

28 

24* 

Total  Score . 

....  74 

61 

71 

73 

67 

76 

70 

58 

58 

65 

79 

77 

Grade  . 

....  Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd.  Substd. 

Std. 

Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Ex.Std. 

Std. 

Grader  B — I . 

....  11 

2 

6 

11 

11 

12 

12 

8 

8 

14 

12 

12 

II . 

....  12 

10 

6 

8 

12 

12 

10 

8 

5 

12 

10 

14 

Ill . 

....  8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

5 

9 

8 

IV . 

....  16 

14 

14 

20 

16 

15 

17 

14 

12 

15 

18 

20 

V . 

.  25 

26 

25 

30 

25 

26 

30 

24 

26 

24 

30 

30 

Total  Score . 

.  72 

60 

58 

78 

72 

73 

76 

59 

56 

70 

79 

84 

Grade  . 

....  Std. 

Substd.  Substd.  Ex.Std. 

Std.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Substd. 

Substd. 

Substd.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std. 

Grader  C — I . 

.  12 

4 

8 

12 

12 

13 

12 

8 

8 

14 

12 

11 

II . 

.  13 

10 

10 

8 

13 

14 

11 

7 

8 

10 

10 

12 

Ill . 

.  8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

7 

5 

8 

9 

8 

IV . 

.  16 

16 

16 

18 

14 

16 

16 

14 

14 

16 

19 

16 

V . 

.  27* 

23 

24 

26 

19 

24* 

24 

22 

20 

22 

27* 

24 

Total  Score . 

.  76 

61 

66 

73 

66 

76 

71 

55 

70 

77 

71 

Grade  . 

.  Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd. 

Substd. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Grader  D — I . 

.  13 

0 

9 

13 

12 

13 

13 

8 

8 

12 

13 

12 

II . 

.  12 

12 

13 

10 

13 

14 

12 

11 

10 

10 

8 

14 

Ill . 

.  7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

5 

6 

8 

9 

9 

IV . 

.  17 

16 

20 

18 

16 

18 

16 

14 

16 

16 

19 

18 

V . 

.  26* 

24 

25 

26* 

15 

26* 

24 

15 

19 

24 

28 

24* 

Total  Score . . 

.  75 

59 

74 

76 

63 

78 

72 

53 

59 

70 

77 

77 

Grade  . 

.  Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Ex.Std. 

Std. 

Grader  E — I . 

.  12 

4 

8 

12 

11 

12 

12 

8 

8 

13 

12 

12 

II . 

.  13 

13 

12 

10 

13 

13 

13 

10 

8 

10 

8 

9 

Ill . 

.  8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

7 

8 

8 

7 

IV . 

.  18 

16 

17 

18 

16 

16 

16 

14 

12 

17 

18 

17 

V . 

.  26* 

23 

27 

26 

20 

26 

26 

19 

22 

22 

27 

26 

Total  Score . 

.  77 

64 

71 

73 

66 

74 

73 

56 

57 

70 

73 

71 

Grade  . 

.  Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd.  Substd.  Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Grader  F — I . 

.  11 

3 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

7 

8 

14 

12 

14 

II . 

.  12 

11 

9 

7 

11 

11 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

14 

Ill . 

.  6 

4 

5 

9 

7 

8 

6 

4 

5 

8 

8 

5 

IV . 

.  18 

16 

21 

19 

16 

16 

18 

15 

7 

16 

20 

19 

V . 

.  24 

15 

28 

28 

20 

23 

23 

15 

15 

18 

28 

25* 

Total  Score . 

.  71 

49 

72 

75 

66 

70 

69 

50 

45 

66 

78 

77 

Grade  . 

.  Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Ex.Std. 

Std. 

Grader  G — I . 

.  12 

3 

8 

12 

12 

13 

13 

11 

8 

13 

12 

10 

II . 

.  13 

12 

13 

10 

13 

14 

12 

12 

10 

11 

9 

13 

Ill . 

.  8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

IV . 

.  18 

15 

18 

18 

16 

17 

16 

10 

10 

16 

19 

18 

V . 

.  27* 

23 

24 

26 

15 

26* 

24 

12 

12 

22 

28 

24 

Total  Score . 

.  78 

61 

69 

74 

.  64 

78 

72 

53 

48 

69 

77 

73 

Grade  . 

.  Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std. 

Substd. 

Std. 

Std, 

Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Ex.Std. 

Std. 

Factors  and  Maximum  Score  in  Score  Card:  I — Clearness  of  Liquor;  II — Absence  of  Defects;  III — ^Uniformity  of  Size; 

15  15  10 

IV — Flavor;  V — Tenderness. 

25  35 

Under  the  scoring  rules  promulgated  for  use  under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act,  U.  S.  Grade  A  (fancy)  canned  peas  are  those  scoring 
90  or  above;  U.  S.  Grade  B  (extra  standard)  are  those  scoring  between  75  and  89;  U.  S.  Grade  C  (standard)  are  those  scoring  between 
60  and  74.  In  addition,  when  the  score  under  V  falls  below  28  the  product  automatically  becomes  standard,  regardless  of  total  score, 
unless  the  score  for  I  or  II  is  less  than  8,  IV  less  than  16,  or  V  less  than  24,  in  which  case  the  product  is  automatically  substandard, 
regardless  of  score.  This  fact  is  emphasized  in  the  above  tabulation  by  underlining  those  points  which  make  the  product  automatically 
substandard  and  by  placing  an  asterisk  (*)  after  those  points  which  made  the  product  automatically  standard. 
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Comparative  Grading  of  Canned  Peas  by  Score  Card,  Commercial  Graders, 
Consumers,  and  the  Tentative  Standard — Continued 

Sample  No .  ii  15.  —  IZ  ^  19  ^  21  ^  ^  24  25 

Type  . Sweet  Sweet  Alaska  Sweet  Alaska  Sweet  Alaska  Sweet  S^et 

Size  .  6  3  up  3  4  Ung.  Ung.  5  2  Ung. 

Packer’s  grade .  Std.  Border  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Std.  Std.  “Sinkers”  Substd.  Std.  Substd.  “Sinkers” 

State  of  Origin..... .  N.Y.  Utah  N.Y.  Wis.  N.Y.  N.Y.  Wash.  Utah  Idaho  Idaho  N.Y.  Utah 

Consumers’  Opinion  on  Dupli¬ 
cate  Can . Satis.  Unsatis.  Unsatis.  Satis.  Unsatis.  Unsatis. 

LABORATORY  EXAM. 

No.  peas  examined .  66  69  96  85  111  56  64  91  99  90  59  157  69 

Min.  Sp.  Gr.  of  2  lb.  peas....  1.10  1.11  1.13  1.10  1.10  1.11  1.11  1.11  1.12  ....  1.09  ....  1.10 

Pet.  peas  over  500  gms .  36  27  87  16  22  23  63  25  20  7  29  1  33 

Pet.  peas  over  1000  gms .  8  12  35  2  1  411  5  4  0  5  0  4 

Pet.  peas  over  2  lbs .  9  13  43  7  2  5  15  6  5  0  6  0  7 

Classif’n  by  tentat’e  stand.. ..Substd.  Substd.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Substd.  Std.  Std. 

Classif’n  by  proposed  revision  Std.  Substd.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Std. 

GRADE  BY  SCORE  CARD 

Grader  A— 1 .  12  13  12  12  12  12  6  12  13  12  12  14  12 

II .  13  13  13  12  14  12  8  12  12  10  13  13  12 

III  .  76777  58858945 

IV  .  19  19  14  19  19  19  16  19  19  20  20  21  17 

V  .  28  27*  18  28  28  28  24  28  27*  28  28  31  28 

Total  Score .  79  78  64  78  80  76  62  79  76  78  82  83  74 

Grade  . Ex.Std.  Std.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Std. 

Grader  B— 1 .  12  13  9  12  12  12  4  12  13  12  11  14  13 

II  .  13  12  12  10  13  12  10  9  11  12  14  12*  11 

III  .  98876  67878884 

IV  .  21  20  ^  20  22  16  16  20  18  20  20  21  17 

V  .  29  26*  28  30  30  26  28  25  30  28  32  25 

Total  Score .  84  79  66  77  83  76  63  77  74  82  81  87  70 

Grade  . Ex.Std.  Std.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Std. 

Grader  C— 1 .  12  12  8  9  12  13  8  13  14  12  12  14  13 

II .  13  14  8  12  11  12  11  12  12  11  12  13  11 

III  .  99876  58968886 

IV  .  20  20  N  19  18  20  16  19  19  19  18  21  17 

V  .  28  26*  20  27  28  28  24  28  27*  28  27*  30  24 

Total  Score .  82  81  58  74  75  78  67  81  78  78  77  86  71 

Grade  . Ex.Std.  Std.  Substd.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ejt.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std. 

Grader  D— 1 .  11  12  9  11  12  12  8  12  13  13  13  15  13 

II .  14  13  14  11  13  11  13  13  11  11  13  13  12 

III  .  10  9778  39889963 

IV  .  21  \5  16  19  18  16  16  19  17  21  16  18  16 

V  .  30  24  20  28  27*  27  24  2&  25  31  28  33  25 

Total  Score .  86  73  66  76  78  69  70  80  74  85  79  85  69 

Grade  . Ex.Std.  Substd.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Std. 

Grader  E— 1 .  12  12  6  10  11  12  8  13  13  12  12  14  12 

II  .  13  13  iT  11  12  11  12  13  11  11  11  12  11 

III  .  98877  57869775 

IV  .  20  16  14  19  18  17  17  18  18  19  17  18  17 

V  . 28  26*  ^  28  27*  27  26  28  27*  28  26  31  25 

'I'otal  Score .  82  75  61  75  75  72  70  80  75  79  73  82  70 

Grade  . hlx.Std.  Std.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std. 

Grader  F— 1 .  13  14  11  12  11  12  8  12  14  14  13  14  14 

II .  14  .12  13  11  12  10  13  13  10  10  14  10  12 

III  .  98666  38857863 

IV  .  21  jS  J[5  21  21  10  16  19  19  19  16  17  19 

V  .  28  25  15  31  25*  25  25  28  25  31  28  32  25 

Total  Score . : .  85  74  60  81  75  60  70  80  73  81  79  79  73 

(Jrade  . Ex.Std.  Substd.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Substd.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Std. 

Grader  G— 1 .  12  12  9  9  9  10  8  10  12  12  12  14  14 

II .  12  12  11  9  13  8  9  12  12  10  12  12  13 

III  .  88788  58888987 

IV  .  22  16  16  21  20  ^  18  20  21  20  20  18  18 

V  .  28  26  20  28  27*  24  24  27*  25*  28  28  32  24* 

Total  Score .  82  74  63  75  77  62  67  77  78  78  81  84  76 

Grade  . Ex.Std.  Std.  Substd.  Ex.Std.  Std.  Substd.  Std.  Std.  Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Ex.Std.  Std. 


Factors  and  Maximum  Score  in  Score  Card:  I — Clearness  of  Liquor;  II — Absence  of  Defects;  III — Uniformity  of  Size; 

15  15  10 

IV — Flavor;  V — Tenderness. 

25  35 

Under. the  scoring  rules  promulgated  for  use  under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act,  U.  S.  Grade  A  (fancy)  canned  peas  are  those  scoring 
90  or  above;  U.  S.  Grade  B  (extra  standard)  are  those  scoring  between  75  and  89;  U.  S.  Grade  C  (standard)  are  those  scoring  between 
60  and  74.  In  addition,  when  the  score  under  V  falls  below  28  the  product  automatically  becomes  standard,  regardless  of  total  score, 
unless  the  score  for  I  or  II  is  less  than  8,  IV  less  than  16,  or  V  less  than  24,  in  which  case  the  product  is  automatically  substandard, 
regardless  of  score.  This  fact  is  emphasized  in  the  above  tabulation  by  underlining  those  points  which  make  the  product  automatically 
substandard  and  by  placing  an  asterisk  (*)  after  those  points  which  made  the  product  automatically  standard. 
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The  Standardization  of  Canned  Peas 

UNDER  THE  CaNNERS’  AMENDMENT  TO 

THE  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 


By  Henry  A.  Lepper  and  Victor  B.  Bonney, 

Food  Control  Laboratory,  (1)  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TO  AVOID  any  misunderstanding  of  terms  in  the  discussion 
which  follows,  it  should  be  clearly  emphasized  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  the  world  “standard,”  as  it  is  used  in  this  paper,  is 
employed  in  two  separate  and  distinct  senses.  Where  it  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  it  covers  the 
entire  range  of  products  which  are  of  sufficiently  good  quality 
to  not  require  the  sub-standard  designation  provided  for  in  the 
amendment.  Where  it  is  used  in  the  older  and  more  limited 
sense  of  applying  to  a  certain  commercial  grade  the  word  has 
been  placed  in  quotation  marks  in  every  case  where  ambiguity 
seemed  possible. 

In  the  promulgation  of  a  standard  for  a  canned  food  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment 
to  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  the  broad  question  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  control  official  is  “What  are  the  proper  limits  to  set 
for  those  characteristics  of  a  given  canned  food  below  which,  in 
the  light  of  fair  dealing  between  producer  and  consumer,  the 
product  would  be  of  such  a  poor  quality  as  to  require  a  sub¬ 
standard  designation?”  With  the  restriction  that  only  one 
standard  ^an  be  promulgated  for  each  class  of  canned  food,  it 
would  mean  that  that  can  of  food  which,  by  reason  of  its  quality 
and  condition,  is  one  the  average  consumer  would  regard  as 
suitable,  and  be  willing  to  purchase  again  for  service  on  the 
table  at  a  regular  meal  in  the  home,  should  be  the  basis  of 
establishing  the  standard. 

Any  attempt,  however,  to  base  this  judgment  solely  on  the 
views  of  the  average  consumer  would  be  a  task  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  and  one  which  seems,  from  its  very  nature,  impossible  of 
actual  accomplishment. 

The  canning  industry,  in  catering  to  the  consumer  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  business,  naturally  has  recognized  the  desires  of  the 
average  consumer.  Various  grade  descriptions  of  different 
classes  and  kinds  of  canned  foods  have  long  been  used  by  the 
trade.  Without  discussing  in  detail  the  grading  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  from  either  the  canners’  or  consumers’  point  of  view,  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  consider  that  “standards”  in  the  trade  repre¬ 
sent  the  lowest  quality  which  the  average  consumer  will  accept 
for  everyday  table  use?  Is  it  not  the  minimum  quality  which 
the  canner,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  raw  materials,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  recognized  principles  of  good  canning  practice,  should 
produce?  It  is  realized  that  in  numerous  individual  cases  the 
canners’  concept  does  not  squarely  meet  this  requirement,  nor  is 
this  concept  the  same  in  all  localities,  and  in  different  years. 

Because  of  the  variation  in  opinion  existing  between  members 
of  the  trade  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a  canning  “standard” 
in  any  given  class  of  canned  fOod,  trade  standards  do  not  have 
that  degree  of  definiteness  which  is  necessary  in  a  standard  for¬ 
mulated  for  purposes  of  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

In  more  recent  years  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  scoring  systems  for  the  grading  of  canned  foods.  These 
have  served  to  systematize  the  grades  and  establish  them  on  a 
more  definite  basis.  Such  grading  methods,  however,  do  not 
employ  means  of  measuring  the  quality  and  condition  of  a  can 
of  food  which  are  sufficiently  definite  and  free  from  that  vague¬ 
ness  which  surrounds  expert  opinion,  to  make  them  suitable  in 
setting  standards  under  the  Canners’  Amendment.  The  require¬ 
ments  essential  to  legal  standards  for  use  in  the  enforcement  of 
a  criminal  statute  like  the  food  and  drugs  act,  have  been  more 
fully  discussed  elsewhere.  (1) 

(1)  Dr.  W.  B.  White,  Chief. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the  “standard” 
grade  of  canned  peas,  as  recognized  generally  by  the  trade,  a 
large  number  of  samples  were  examined,  in  an  effort  to  establish 
in  terms  of  definite,  measurable  units,  those  factors  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  quality  and  condition  of  an  acceptable  can  of  peas.  A 
means  for  actually  measuring  the  tenderness  of  peas  was  per¬ 
fected,  and  measurements  on  a  large  number  of  samples  resulted 
in  the  tentative  standard  for  canned  peas  announced  December  2, 
1930.  In  the  formulation  of  this  standard,  consumer  opinion  was 
given  consideration  through  the  results  of  the  judgment  of  a 
group  of  housewives,  dietitians,  home  economists  and  others,  on 
the  suitability  of  a  number  of  samples  of  canned  peas  repre¬ 
senting  recognized  substandard,  standard,  and  extra  standard 


grades,  together  with  some  which  were  regarded  as  border-line. 
The  tentative  standard  follows: 

(1)  By  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar — Address  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Convention  National  Canners’  Association,  1931. 

TENTATIVE  STANDARD  FOR  CANNED  PEAS. 

1.  The  “canned  food,”  known  as  peas,  consists  of  the  tender, 
immature,  fresh,  unbroken  seed  of  the  common  or  garden  variety 
pea  (Pisum  Sativum),  with  or  without  seasoning  (sugar,  salt), 
and  with  added  potable  water  in  such  proportion  that  when  the 
contents  of  the  can  are  poured  into  another  container  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  can,  standing  on  a  level  surface,  and  the  peas 
leveled  with  a  spoon  without  downward  pressure,  the  liquor 
does  not  more  than  cover  the  peas.  In  no  case,  however,  shall 
the  proportion  of  liquor,  as  determined  by  draining  two  m.inutes 
on  a  U.  S.  Standard  No,  8  sieve,’*  be  less  than  20  per  cent  less 
by  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  can.  The  product  is  free  from 
abnormal  flavors,  colors  and  extraneous  material,  except  that  it 
may  contain  broken  pieces  of  pea  seed,  loose  skins,  discolored 
peas,  hard  or  firm  peas,  within  the  following  limits: 

Loose  skins  and  broken  peas  combined,  not  more  than  16  per 
ounce  of  drained  peas. 

Discolored  peas,  such  as  brown  or  brown  spotted  peas,  not 
more  than  3  per  ounce  of  drained  peas. 

Hard  peas,  not  more  than  5  per  cent  by  count. 

Firm  peas,  not  more  than  40  per  cent  by  count. 

2.  The  seed  shall  be  considered  as  unbroken  if  the  two  coty¬ 
ledons  are  still  held  together  by  the  skin,  even  though  the  coty¬ 
ledons  may  be  cracked  or  partially  crushed  or  the  skin  split. 

3.  To  determine  tenderness  the  following  method  is  used: 
Remove  the  skin  of  the  pea  and  place  one  cotyledon  on  its  flat 
surface  on  a  horizontal,  smooth  plate.  By  means  of  a  second 
horizontal,  smooth  plate  apply  vertically  an  initial  load  of  100 
grams  and  increase  the  load  at  a  uniform,  continuous  rate  of  12 
grams  per  second  until  the  cotyledon  is  compressed  to  one-founh 
its  original  thickness.  Any  pea  requiring  500  or  more  grams  is 
considered  firm,  and  any  pea  requiring  1000  or  more  grams  is 
also  considered  hard. 

4.  The  product  occupies  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
capacity  of  the  closed  container. 

The  factors  commonly  taken  into  account  in  the  commercial 
grading  of  peas  are:  1 — Clearness  of  Liquor;  2 — Absence  of 
Defects;  3 — Uniformity  of  Size,  Type  and  Color;  4 — Flavor;  5 — 
Tenderness.  No  specific  means  of  measuring  clearness  of  liquor 
are  provided  in  our  tentative  standard,  but  our  experience  has 
shown  that  whenever  the  liquor  of  a  can  of  peas  is  turbid  to  the 
point  of  being  objectionable,  this  turbidity  is  accompanied  by  a 
lack  of  tenderness  in  the  peas  sufficient  to  classify  them  as  below 
standard.  The  practice  of  packing  high  quality  peas  by  the 
so-called  “vacuum  process,”  whereby  no  potable  water  is  added, 
is  increasing.  The  liquor  in  such  a  product  may  often  be  turbid. 
It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  such  peas  will  not  carry  20  per 
cent  of  drained  liquor,  and  for  this  reason  the  minimum  drained 
liquor  requirement  of  the  tentative  standard  will  probably  be 
deleted. 

Provision  for  absence  of  defects  is  made  by  requiring  freedom 
from  foreign  material,  and  by  placing  a  limit  on  broken  pieces 
of  pea  seed,  loose  skins  and  discolored  peas.  To  require  a  can  of 
peas  to  be  free  from  foreign  material,  such  as  thistle  buds,  pods, 
et  cetera,  may,  on  first  judgment,  appear  to  be  severe.  It  should 
be  realized,  however,  that  a  shipment  of  peas  is  not  judged  by 
one  can.  A  lot  in  which  practically  every  can  contains  foreign 
material,  it  must  be  agreed,  has  not  been  canned  under  best 
commercial  practice,  and  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  below 
standard  as  a  lot.  It  has  been  commented  upon  that  the  present 
requirement  on  broken  peas  and  skins  may  be  too  strict  for  some 
high  quality  peas,  especially  when  the  peas  are  of  the  smaller 
sieve  sizes.  A  change  to  a  basis  of  percentage  by  count  would 
apparently  obviate  this  difficulty. 

The  tentative  standard  has  no  requirement  for  uniformity  of 
size,  type  and  color.  It  was  believed  that  so  long  as  a  can  of 
peas  was  otherwise  acceptable,  the  consumer  would  not,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  regard  absence  of  uniformity  in  these  respects,  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  objectionable  to  render  the  product  undesirable.  A  can 
of  peas  labeled  as  of  a  definite  sieve  size,  such  as  size  3,  but 
actually  containing  peas  of  varying  sizes,  would  be  misbranded 
and  adulterated  under  other  sections  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 
The  legend,  or  sub-standard  designation,  would  not  legalize  the 
product  under  such  circumstances.  Run-of-the-pod  peas  are 


*  The  diameter  of  the  wire  is  .0331  inch  and  the  openings  are 
.0937  inch  in  a  Standard  No.  8  sieve.  For  containers  up  to  3 
pounds  net  weight  an  8-inch  diameter,  and  for  larger  sized  con¬ 
tainers  a  12-inch  diameter  sieve  is  used. 
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being  canned  in  increasing  numbers,  and  meeting  with  favor. 
Abnormal  color  is  prohibited  and  discolored  peas  are  limited  by 
the  standard.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  under  present  systems 
of  scoring,  a  can  of  peas  can  be  scored  zero  on  uniformity  of 
size,  type  and  color,  and  still  be  rated  a  standard,  or  perhaps 
better,  grade. 

Flavor  is  a  characteristic  which  defies  accurate  measurement, 
and,  as  long  as  a  can  of  peas  has  a  pea  fiavor,  and  no  abnormal 
flavor,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  suitable. 

Tenderness  is  the  factor  which  is  conceded  to  be  of  most  im¬ 
portance.  All  trade  standards  and  scoring  systems  place  hard, 
mealy,  over-mature  peas  in  the  “sub-standard”  grade.  A  definite 
measure  of  tenderness,  with  limits  on  the  number  of  hard  peas 
permitted,  is  provided  in  the  standard. 

At  first  thought,  an  attempt  to  measure  by  some  mechanical 
name,  the  sensation  of  hardness  and  mealiness  produced  in  the 
mouth  of  a  grader  seems  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  close  correlation  which  we  had  previously  obtained 
between  the  mechanical  device  and  the  judgment  of  our  own 
experts,  however,  encouraged  us  to  carry  out  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment  with  expert  graders  outside  our  own  organization. 

Accordingly,  26  cans  of  peas,  both  Alaskas  and  Sweet  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sieve  sizes,  from  various  localities,  submitted  by  canners 
or  brokers  as  representative  of  a  commercial  grade — some  stand 
ard,  some  sub-standard  and  some  borderline — were  graded  by 
seven  men,  from  the  trade,  and  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  experienced  in  the  grading  of  peas  by  the  score  sheet 
of  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  grades.  Representative  samples 
from  each  can  were  also  measured  for  tenderness,  by  the  method 
provided  in  our  tentative  standard.  The  results  of  the  gradings 
and  tests  were  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

By  way  of  explanation,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  a 
score  of  24  is  given  in  the  table  for  factor  5,  (tenderness).  This 
score  would,  under  the  present  warehouse  grades,  make  the 
grade  sub-standard,  but  the  score  sheet  used  at  this  cutting  set 
the  lower  limit  of  the  third  sub-division  of  the  tenderness  factor 
at  24,  instead  of  25.  With  the  score  sheet  before  him,  a  grader 
is  guided  by  the  numerical  limits  at  hand,  and  if  25  had  appeared 
on  the  sheet  as  the  lower  limit  of  subdivision  3,  this  figure  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  used.  This  explains  why  peas  scoring 
24  on  tenderness,  were  not  graded  as  sub-standar<l  by  the  ex¬ 
perts.  This  deviation  from  the  latest  score  card,  therefore,  had 
no  effects  on  the  outcome  of  the  gradings,  or  the  conclusion 
which  may  be  diawm  from  the  results. 

Where  duplicate  cans  had  been  passed  on  by  consumers  in  the 
earlier  cutting  their  majority  opinion  is  also  included  in  the 
results.  Taking  the  opinion  “unsatisfactory”  as  equivalent  to 
“sub-standard,”  agreement  of  consumers  with  the  grade  as  found 
by  the  experienced  graders,  or  by  the  mechanical  measurement 
of  tenderness,  is,  naturally,  not  perfect.  At  the  consumer  cut¬ 
ting,  the  peas  were  merely  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  consumers  had  no  score  card  or  guide,  other  than 
personal  opinion  for  a  basis  of  judgment,  and,  in  many  cases, 
did  not  assign  a  definite  reason  for  the  decision  made,  so  that  a 
study  of  the  differences  would  not  be  profitable.  Further,  the 
consumers  did  not,  of  course,  examine  the  identical  cans  used  in 
the  later  cutting. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  judgment  of  the  graders  as  to 
whether  the  peas  are  “sub-standard”  under  the  warehouse 
grades,  taking  all  factors  into  account,  with  the  proposed  me¬ 
chanical  test  for  tenderness  as  a  criterion  of  whether  or  not  the 
product  conforms  to  the  tentative  Mapes  Bill  standard.  The' 
majority  of  graders  pronounced  the  same  judgment  as  the 
mechanical  test,  in  16  of  the  25  samples  examined.  Nos.  1,  6,  11, 
16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  24  and  25,  were  scored  as  “standard”  or 
better  under  the  warehouse  grades,  and  also  conformed  to  the 
tentative  Mapes  Bill  standard  for  tenderness.  Nos.  2,  6,  8,  9  and 
15  were  scored  as  standard  under  warehouse  grades,  and  also 
failed  to  meet  the  tentative  Mapes  standards  for  tenderness. 
Nos.  3,  4,  7,  12,  13,  14,  19  and  23  were  rated  as  sub-standard  by 
the  tenderness  test,  but  as  above  sub-standard  grade  by  the 
warehouse  scoring  system.  In  one  case.  No.  10,  six  of  the  grad¬ 
ers  scored  the  sample  as  commercially  “sub-standard”  (five  on 
tenderness  and  one  on  flavor)  and  one  scored  it  as  “standard,” 
while  the  mechanical  test  placed  it  in  the  standard  group. 

During  the  later  stages  of  the  investigational  work  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  requiring  a  single  limit  for  hard  peas,  in  place  of  re¬ 
quirements  respecting  both  firm  and  hard  peas,  were  recognized. 
Among  these  advantages  are,  that  it  makes  the  determination  of 
tenderness  simpler  and  permits  a  better  correlation  with  specific 
gravity  results,  thereby  expediting  the  examination  of  a  can  of 
peas.  A  review  of  all  the  investigational  data  on  peas  showed 
that  if  peas  which  required  2  pounds  or  more  to  crush,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  tentative  standard,  are  regarded  as 


hard,  and  the  limit  for  such  peas  placed  at  10  per  cent  by  count, 
with  the  elimination  of  the  requirement  for  firm  peas,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  change  could  realized  -without  changing  the 
judgment  by  the  tentative  standard,  on  those  samples  unmistak¬ 
ably  in  the  commercial  “standard”  grade. 

The  results  on  the  25  samples,  employing  the  2-pound  meas¬ 
urement,  are  given  in  the  line  “Classification  by  proposed  revis¬ 
ion.”  It  -will  be  noted  that  this  revision  brings  samples  4,  7,  13 
and  23  also  into  agreement  with  the  graders,  making  the  total 
20  out  of  25.  No  sample  previously  in  accord  is  affected  by  the 
change.  Of  the  remaining  5  samples,  on  which  the  correlation 
is  imperfect,  sample  No.  3  was  graded  by  the  canner  as  annually 
“sub-standard,”  in  agreement  with  the  mechanical  test  set  up  in 
the  tentative  Mapes  standard.  No.  10  was  graded  by  the  broker. 
No.  12  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  No.  19  by  the  canner,  in 
agreement  with  the  grade  resulting  from  the  scoring  method. 
No.  14  was  not  graded  by  the  canner. 

Summarizing  the  5  samples  where  the  classificaiton  given  as  a 
result  of  the  laboratory  test  did  not  correlate  -with  the  grade 
given  by  the  score  sheet,  four  samples  were  classified  lower  and 
one  higher  by  the  mechanical  method. 

Sample  No.  10  deserves  special  comment.  It  was  scored  sub¬ 
standard  on  tenderness  by  the  graders,  but  standard  by  the 
mechanical  test.  These  peas  were  sieve-two  size,  very  tender, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  hard  peas.  In  scoring  this 
sample,  it  is  recalled  that  the  graders  did  not,  in  each  case, 
detect  the  hard  peas  on  the  first  test,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  if 
not  in  most,  the  peas  were  tested  more  than  once  before  the 
sample  was  gn:‘aded  below  standard  on  this  factor.  Two  graders 
did  not  get  peas  hard  enough  to  lower  the  grade.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  a  few  hard  peas  would  stand  out  more  prominently 
among  a  number  of  very  tender  peas  than  among  a  number  of 
medium  firm  peas,  -with  the  result  that  the  small  number  would, 
in  such  case,  influence  the  grader  to  regard  the  can  as  sub¬ 
standard.  This  can  of  peas  is  recognized  as  being  very  excep¬ 
tional,  and  one  which  would  only  rarely  be  met  with. 

There  is  no  further  comment  to  be  made  on  the  other  cans. 
Nos.  3,  12,  14  and  19,  where  differences  still  exist,  except  to 
point  out  that  the  numerical  score  for  tenderness,  as  given  by  the 
graders  for  these  samples,  was  generally  at,  or  close  to,  the 
minimum  for  the  commercial  standard  grade. 

Present  scoring  systems  do  not  score  sub-standard  peas  on  a 
numerical  basis.  To  be  classified  as  sub-standard,  a  can  of  peas 
must  be  scored  in  the  lowest  subdivision  under  any  one  of  the 
factors:  Clearness  of  liquor;  absence  of  defects;  flavor;  tender¬ 
ness.  A  rating  in  this  subdivision  on  one  or  more  of  these 
factors,  automatically  puts  the  product  in  the  sub-standard 
grade.  A  unification  of  the  scoring  method,  and  the  proposed 
standard,  through  the  introduction  into  the  score  card  of  definite 
and  measurable  lower  limits  for  subdivision  3,  seems  both  feas¬ 
ible  and  desirable. 

During  the  course  of  the  laboratory  examination  of  sub¬ 
samples  from  cans  of  peas,  in  connection  with  the  determination 
of  the  crushing  pressure  regarded  as  appropriate  for  hard  peas, 
the  sub-samples  were  separated  into  groups,  according  to  the 
approximate  specific  gravity  of  the  peas.  This  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  salt  solutions,  varying  in  specific  gravity  by  steps 
of  0.01  - 

Peas  were  found  to  have  gravities  from  about  1.06  to  1.18. 
Sweet  peas  usually  are  lower  than  Alaskas  in  gravity.  No  peas 
of  a  specific  gravity  below  1.10  were  found  which  required  two 
pounds  pressure  to  crush.  In  any  sample  of  approximately  100 
peas,  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  requiring  two  pounds  pressure, 
were  found  in  separations  at  specific  gravities  of  1.10  and  1.11. 
Apparently  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  peas  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
less  than  1.10  will  be  found  to  meet  the  tenderness  requirement 
of  the  proposed  standard.  In  the  examination  of  a  sample  of 
peas  for  tenderness,  separation  of  peas  in  groups  by  specific 
gravity  has  an  advantage  in  that  measurement  can  begin  with 
the  separation  at  the  highest  gravity,  where  the  hard  peas  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  when  sufficient  are  found  of  the  limiting  hardness 
to  make  10  per  cent  by  count,  no  further  measurements  are 
necessary.  In  many  cases  this  will  expedite  the  examination. 
Further  work  may  show  that  closer  application  of  the  principle 
of  gravity  separation  as  a  measure  of  tenderness,  may  be 
possible. 

Summary — The  tentative  Mapes  standard  for  canned  peas  is 
discussed  in  the  light  of  results  obtained  by  the  examination  of 
a  number  of  samples  which  were  graded  by  the  scoring  system. 
Three  revisions  of  the  tentative  standard  are  being  considered: 
(1)  The  deletion  of  the  requirement  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
contents  of  the  can  shall  be  liquor;  (2)  A  change  -with  respect 
to  presence  of  hard  peas,  pro-viding  for  a  limit  of  10  per  cent  by 
count,  of  peas  requiring  a  crushing  pressure  of  two  pounds  or 
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more,  in  place  of  the  limits  for  hard  and  firm  peas  now  provided; 
and  (3)  The  substitution  of  a  count  basis  for  the  weight  basis, 
of  limiting  broken  and  discolored  peas  and  loose  skins.  The 
possibility  of  unifying  existing  scoring  methods  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  under  the  Canners’  Amendment  to  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
is  pointed  out. 

Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Messrs.  P.  A.  Clifford  and  J.  I. 
Palmore,  of  the  Food  Control  Laboratory,  who  assisted  in  the 
laboratory  work  performed  in  the  development  of  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  make  a  slight  change  in  two  of  the  designations  on 
this  table  which  I  have  passed  around.  You  will  note  in  the 
first  left-hand  column  the  designation  “grade  by  tentative  stan¬ 
dard”  and  also  the  designation  “grade  by  proposed  revision.” 
We  wish  at  this  time  to  change  that  word  “grade”  in  both  in¬ 
stances  to  the  word  “classification.”  The  word  “grade”  was  an 
unhappy  choice,  since  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  specifically 
provides  that  the  object  of  the  bill  is  not  to  establish  grades. 
We  feel  that  the  word  “classification”  in  these  two  instances  is 
more  suitable. 

We  have  been  very  active  in  the  standardization  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  since  this  law  became  effective  last  July, 
and  have  made  more  progress  with  peas  than  with  any  other 
canned  vegetable.  It  is  difficult,  with  a  limited  personnel  and 
fund,  to  always  decide  as  to  which  commodity  should  receive 
first  attention.  We  have  been  guided  some  by  economic  consid¬ 
eration,  but  in  this  case  chiefly  by  the  success  attained  by  our 
efforts  in  establishing  those  definite  measurements  which  are  so 
necessary  in  a  standard  of  this  kind  when  viewed  from  the 
point  of  practical,  legal  enforcement. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  paper  will  develop  some  discussion  on 
the  proposed  tentative  standard  for  peas  and  such  revisions  as 
have  been  suggested  above. 

I  understand  that  we  have  here  a  number  of  samples  of  can¬ 
ned  peas  taken  from  cases  which  have  been  submitted  as  stan¬ 
dard,  substandard,  and  perhaps  borderline.  We  would  appreci¬ 
ate  it  if  certain  members  of  the  section  were  to  express  an 
opinion  regarding  these  samples  as  relating  to  the  five  factors 
which  go  to  make  up  quality  in  canned  peas.  We  shall  reserve 
samples  from  these  cases,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  obtain 
an  appreciation  of  your  expressions  as  to  the  quality  of  these 
peas  by  further  examination  in  Washington. 

It  would  seem,  from  my  experience  in  other  meetings,  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  or  practical  to  have  everyone  come  up  here 
and  give  his  judgment  on  these  peas — ^just  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  thinks  them  standard  or  substandard.  The 
judgment,  to  be  worth  something  to  us,  must  be  expressive,  and 
not  just  general;  it  must  be  in  definite  terms  of  these  five 
factors. 

Perhaps  before  we  make  this  cutting  we  might  demonstrate 
the  apparatus  which  has  been  perfected  for  measuring  tender¬ 
ness.  We  have  applied  for  a  patent  on  this  apparatus,  which 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  public.  It  is  our  expectation!  to  have 
shortly  available  for  distribution  a  circular  or  publication  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  describing  this  apparatus  and  how 
it  can  be  built  and  standardized. 

As  we  have  attempted  to  impress  upon  you  in  the  meetings 
of  the  various  sections,  and  as  Dr.  Dunbar  so  well  brought  out 
at  the  first  meeting,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  drawing  up  a 
standard  of  this  kind,  to  have  the  requirements  definite  and 
measurable. 

■^e  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass  plate  with  a  stand,  to 
which  is  attached  a  block  and  insulated  electrical  connections. 
On  one  end  of  the  stand  there  is  a  plunger,  with  a  flat  small 
plate  at  the  bottom,  and  a  larger  plate  at  the  top. 

In  our  first  work,  we  arbitrarily  chose  to  say  that  a  pea 
should  be  considered  as  tender  if  it  were  crushed  under  a  cer¬ 
tain  pressure.  It  became  immediately  necessary  to  define  what 
should  be  regarded  as  crushing.  We  placed  that,  then,  at  the 
thickness  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Experience  soon  showed 
us  that  a  pea,  which  might  be  very  hard,  because  it  was  small 
could  be  crushed  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  indh  by  a  relatively 
small  weight.  Realizing  this,  we  changed  the  measurement  so 
that  it  would  be  related  to  the  thickness  of  the  pea. 

We  also  found  that,  with  peas  with  skins  on  them,  a  true 
measure  of  the  tenderness  could  not  be  obtained  quite  often, 
because  the  skin  would  act  as  a  kind  of  balloon  to  attract  air 
and  would  help  to  buoy  up  the  weight,  so  an  erroneous  result 
would  be  obtained. 

These  experiences  have  led  us  to  this  present  method  of  mea¬ 
suring  tenderness.  This  method,  after  a  trial  of  many  other 
means,  has  l^en  developed,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  simplest 
that  will  satisfactorily  make  the  determination. 


In  the  examination  of  a  can  of  peas,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a 
rough  separation  can  be  made  by  gravity.  You  can  take  the 
peas,  place  them  in  a  salt  solution,  and  those  which  are  of  the 
highest  gravity — above  1.10  specific  gravity,  which  is  the  mea¬ 
sure — sink  to  the  bottom.  You  can  be  sure  that  they  are  hard 
peas,  and  will  be  substandard.  We  then  place  one  of  them  on 
the  brass  plate,  with  the  flat  side  down;  we  place  it  under  the 
plunger  and  bring  the  plunger  down  to  the  pea  until  it  just 
touches.  This  point  is  readily  told  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
pea  with  the  reflection  of  the  pea  in  the  flat  surface  of  the 
plunger.  We  then  set  this  measuring  arrow  at  the  point  where 
electrical  contact  is  made  by  means  of  this  short  arm.  The 
short  arm  measures  the  distance  when  the  plunger  is  raised  or 
lowered.  It  is  reflected  over  a  wider  scale,  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  long  lever  to  the  short  lever. 

After  having  set  the  instrument  at  the  thickness  of  the  pea, 
which  of  course  is  just  an  arbitrary  measure,  we  bring  the  arrow 
back  to  three-fourths  of  that  distance,  these  divisions  all  being 
equal.  If  the  original  measurement  is  40,  we  bring  it  back  to 
10.  That  represents  then — that  figure  10 — one-fourth  of  the 
thickness  of  that  half  a  pea. 

We  then  release  the  plunger,  and  begin  adding  weight  at  a 
definite  rate.  In  our  work,  we  use  mercury.  Other  substances, 
perhaps  shot,  can  be  just  as  readily  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
There  have  been  mechanical  devices  developed  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  flow  of  shot  at  a  uniform  definite  rate.  Shot  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  convenient,  although  we  have  found  mercury  to  be 
the  best  in  our  work  at  this  time.  I  haven’t  any  mercury,  but 
I  have  some  shot  with  me  this  morning. 

With  the  addition  of  this  weight,  the  plunger  naturally  crushes 
the  pea,  until  it  gets  down  to  the  point  where  is  again  makes 
contact  and  rings  the  buzzer.  At  that  point,  the  addition  of 
weight  is  stopped,  and  the  container  with  the  weight  is  weighed. 
That  represents  the  crushing  weight  on  this  pea  as  determined 
by  this  instrument. 

Are  there  any  questions  you  might  have  regarding  this  instru¬ 
ment?  I  shall  try  to  turn  these  peas  over,  measure  some  of 
them,  and  give  you  more  details. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  on  this  instrument,  but  referring  to  your  paper  on  the 
grades  of  peas.  In  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  grades,  you 
discussed,  flavor,  color,  and  extraneous  material  but  I  didn’t 
get  from  your  paper  how  you  were  going  to  determine  whether 
peas  have  an  abnormal  flavor  and  abnormal  color. 

How  are  you  going  to  set  your  check  for  normal  flavor  and 
normal  color  of  peas  in  order  to  get  prosecution  in  court? 

MR.  LEPPER:  We  feel,  of  course,  that  prosecution  based  on 
abnormal  flavor  would  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
obtain.  It  is  conceivable  that  prosecution  on  abnormal  flavor 
would  only  be  possible  in  such  cases  where  the  flavor  was  so 
abnormal  that  the  peas  speak  for  themselves.  Other  than  that, 
flavor  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  no 
definite  measurement  has  been  conceived  for  measuring  that 
intangible  factor  of  flavor. 

With  respect  to  color,  we  have  felt  that  abnormal  color  as 
such  does  not  exist  in  peas  with  the  exception  of  discolored  peas, 
and  we  have  provided  for  a  limit  on  the  number  of  discolored 
peas. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Well,  I  know  you  understand  why  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  this  question,  but  there  may  be  others  here  who  don’t 
understand.  I  have  attended  the  meetings  in  Washington  at 
which  public  hearing  was  given  and  have  probably  heard  wider 
discussion  of  this  question  than  most  people  present.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  the  question,  not  for  my  information,  but  to  bring  out  some 
discussion  here  this  morning. 

MR.  LEPPER:  We  want  to  bring  out  as  much  discussion  as 
we  can,  because  this  is  a  virgin  field.  There  is  a  lot  that  we 
don’t  know  about  it,  and  there  is  a  lot  we’d  like  to  learn. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Might  I  interject  another  question?  Is  it 
contemplated  under  the  Mapes  amendment  that  there  will  be  a 
distinction  made  between  succulent  green  canned  peas  and 
soaked  green  canned  peas? 

MR.  LEPPER:  'The  question  of  soaked  dried  peas  is  one 
which,  it  seems  to!  me,  more  clearly  comes  under  those  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  which  deal  with  misbranding 
and  adulteration.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  clear  at  this  time  what 
effect  this  amendment  will  have  on  label  requirements  on 
soaked  dried  peas.  I  would  say  at  the  present  that  soaked 
dried  peas  would  have  to  be  labeled  soaked  dried  peas. 

MR.  SHOOK:  The  reason  I  bring  that  question  out.  Dr. 
Lepper,  is  because  your  mechanical  device  for  crushing  peas 
makes  no  distinction  between  a  soaked  dried  pea  that  is  properly 
processed  until  it  is  mellow  and  the  green  succulent  pea.  In  the 
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test  that  we  made  with  canned  soaked  peas,  they  crush  with 
just  as  light  a  weight  as  the  succulent  peas  did.  We  have  tested 
a  number  of  soaked  dried  peas. 

MR.  LEPPER:  That  would  meet  the  tenderness  requirement 
in  this  tentative  standard.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  test  you 
made  was  made  -with  the  care  with  which  this  apparatus  tests. 

MR.  SHOOK:  No,  it  was  not.  It  was  made  by  a  home-made 
device  that  we  evolved  to  try  to  do  the  work  that  is  suggested 
here.  Of  course,  we  didn’t  have  that  machine  to  use. 

I  think  that  everyone  in  the  room  who  packs  peas  of  any 
kind  will  agree  that  you  can  take  the  hardest,  driest  pea  imag¬ 
inable  and,  with  sufficient  blanch  and  sufficient  process,  you  can 
make  it  so  soft  that  you  can  mash  it  right  between  your  fingers 
justi  like  young  tender  peas.  I  think  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

If  any  of  you  do  not  agree,  I  should  like  to  have  an  expression 
here. 

I  know  that,  in  commercial  grading  of  peas,  the  buyer  makes 
a  distinction  between  a  tender  pea  and  a  mellow  pea,  if  you  get 
what  I  mean.  A  tender  pea  is  a  different  thing  than  a  soft  pea. 
There  are  no  words  in  the  English  language  to  describe  it,  and 
I  don’t  talk  any  foreign  language,  so  I  can’t  put  it  into  words, 
but  there  is  a  distinction  between  a  tender  pea  and  a  soft  pea. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Of  course,  we  have  been  guided  in  all  of 
these  considerations  by  an  appreciation  of  what  the  consumer 
would  regard  as  acceptable;  and  we  have  not  felt  that,  if  a  can 
of  peas  is  acceptable  to  the  consumer,  the  question  of  whether  it 
was  processed  to  make  it  acceptable 'would  enter  into  the  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  the  final  can  of  peas  to  which  the  standard 
must  be  applied. 

MR.  SHOOK:  You  know,  the  reason  why  I  am  bringing  these 
questions  up  is  because  I  have  another  thing  in  mind:  Some  of 
these  fellows  who  are  here  this  morning  are  packers  of  peas, 
and  they  are  going  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  you.  Dr.  Lepper; 
then,  when  the  standard  is  eventually  fixed,  they  are  going  to 
ship  out  something  that  is  substandard,  and  are  then  going  to 
say:  “The  government  arbitrarily  set  this  standard.”  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  get  them  on  their  feet  and  get  them  to  participate  in  this 
discussion.  You  came  here  as  a  friend  of  the  industry,  didn’t 
you? 

MR.  LEPPER:  I  certainly  appreciate  your  efforts,  because 
that  is  exactly  why  we  came  here.  We  don’t  feel  that  these 
standards  are  anything  that  can’t  be  shot  at,  and  we  feel  that 
this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you  to  express  yourself 
fully  on  what  we  have  proposed.  We  need  your  co-operation 
and  your  help  in  formulating  these  standards  so  that  they  will 
be  serviceable  to  the  industry  and  to  the  American  consumer  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  act. 

MR.  F.  HALL  WRIGHTSON:  There  are  two  points  that  I 
should  like  to  bring  up.  One  is  that  in  your  extraneous  mate¬ 
rial  you  make  no  allowance  for  pods.  It  is  just  possible — and 
not  probable — that  you  might  have  a  shipment  of  fancy  peas  in 
which  a  great  many  cans  contain  a  pod.  Under  your  standard 
here,  that  would  be  a  substandard  pea,  as  I  understand  it. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Well,  of  course,  I  think  that  largely  depends, 
upon  the  number  of  cans  that  contain  pods.  It  is  conceivable  to 
me  that,  if  practically  all  of  the  cans  which  were  shipped  con¬ 
tained  pods,  that  shipment  of  peas  would  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  best  commercial  practices. 

MR.  WRIGHTSON:  There  is  just  one  other  point  on  which 
I  should  like  to  get  an  expression  from  those  here.  That  is  the 
advisability  of  leaving  out  the  factor  of  tenderness  or  toughness 
in  the  skin  itself.  I  am  wondering  if  this  method  of  disregarding 
the  skin  entirely  in  handling  the  tenderness  of  the  peas — 

MR.  LEPPER:  There  were  two  points  which  led  us  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  skin  factor:  One  of  them,  and  the  chief  one  of  them, 
was  that,  when  we  placed  before  these  consumers  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cans,  we  included  some  in  which  the  skin  would  be  con¬ 
sidered,  or  could  be  considered,  tough,  but  the  peas  themselves 
were  tender;  and  we  did  not  get  any  expression  from  any  con¬ 
sumer  that  those  peas  were  unsatisfactory  because  of  that 
tough  skin. 

The  other  reason  is:  Because  of  the  fact  that  usually  when 
you  have  tough  skins  with  youi^  peas,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
them  to  come  off;  and,  while  we  may  miss  some  cans  that  have 
an  excessive  number  of  tough  skins  when  separating,  in  most 
cases  our  provisions  for  loose  skins  would  probably  get  those 
cans  which  might  be  objectionable.  A  standard  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  is  without  hope.  The  substandard  of  every  case  of  peas 
or  lot  of  peas  might  be  so  adapted,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
occasionally  what  might  apparently  appear  to  be  a  hardship 
might  be  exercised  on  some  shipments;  but  a  standard  of  this 
kind  is  not  100  per  cent  perfect.  There  are  so  many  different 


factors  that  govern  the  quality  and  condition  that  we  feel  that, 
if  we  control  those  we  can  definitely  control,  by  and  large  it 
would  be  a  successful  standard. 

MR.  WRIGHTSON:  Dr.  Lepper,  your  judgment  there  was 
based  on  the  opinion  of  some  consumers.  I  am  just  wondering 
if  the  judgment  of  the  canners  here  would  coincide  with  that. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Well,  I  don’t  recall  that  we  had  any  cans  of 
peas  in  this  cutting  that  could  be  regarded  as  having  really 
tough  skins.  I  hope  there  may  be  some  in  this  lot  that  we  turn 
open  this  morning. 

The  method  which  we  employ  for  measurement  might  take 
about  an  hour’s  time,  but  by  that  method  we  measured  every 
pea.  As  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  with  the  possibility  of  the 
specific  gravity  separation,  it  should  not  take  nearly  that  long; 
but,  of  course,  it  would  largely  depend  upon  the  grade.  If  it 
were  very  fancy  or  an  extra-standard  pea  that  is  tender,  almost 
all  of  them  would  separate  below  1.10.  They  might  not  even 
be  10  per  cent  above  ■  1.10,  in  which  case  they  could  not  be  10 
per  cent  hard  peas. 

MR.  H.  R.  BURR:  I  am  interested — and  I  think  I  voice  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  Wisconsin  canners,  at  least — in  the 
possibility  of  application  of  this  method  at  the  canning  plant 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  possible  for  the  canners  to  decide, 
or  to  help  decide,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  marginal  lots  and 
label  them,  according  to  the  Mapes  bill,  standard  or  substandard 
before  they  are  shipped;  and,  in  that  manner,  keeping  out  of 
trouble  rather  than  setting  up  the  sort  of  inspection  system 
that  will  punish  them  after  they  get  into  trouble. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  clarify  for  myself  and  those  pres¬ 
ent,  in  a  little  more  detail,  the  practicability  or  impracticability 
of  a  canner  using  this  apparatus  at  his  plant  in  order  that  he 
may  verify  his  own  decision — be  that  decision  his  own  personal 
opinion  or  the  opinion  of  the  score  card  method. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  apparatus  is  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  standardize  a  measure  of  tenderness 
that  will  really  measure  tenderness.  It  has  progressed  from 
our  simplest  conception  of  how  that  might  be  done  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  you  see  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  this 
machine  would  be  practical — the  way  we  use  it  now — in  the 
usual  cannery.  I  do  believe  that  it  might  be  possible  with  this 
provision  of  a  measurement  of  tenderness  to  correlate  other 
means  of  separation  of  peas  which  would  be  present  in  the 
cannery.  We  haven’t  developed  that  field  greatly  at  this  time, 
largely  through  the  lack  of  time  in  perfecting  these  standards. 

I  don’t  know  that  ^avity  is  going  to  be  the  solution.  I  do 
know  that  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  knows  tender  peas 
from  peas  which  are  not  tender.  Largely,  it  would  only  be  the 
borderline  samples  about  which  there  would  be  some  question. 
Now,  it  might  develop  that  it  would  become  a  question  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  canner,  and  that,  through  examination  of  a 
number  of  samples,  he  would  become  expert  enough  to,  in  almost 
all  cases,  be  able  to  say  whether  a  can  of  peas  is  substandard 
insofar  as  tenderness  is  concerned. 

MR.  BURR:  Just  one  more  question  as  a  matter  of  further 
clarification:  As  I  understand  the  procedure,  these  samples  that 
we  are  now  analyzing  must  first  ^  weighed  or  counted  or  run 
through  the  gravity  process  whereby  you  have — 

MR.  LEPPER:  No,  we  don’t  count  the  peas  in  the  can.  We 
take  out  what  is  regarded  as  a  representative  sample,  and  we 
count  the  number  of  peas  in  that.  In  that  figure,  you  see,  the 
number  of  peas  examined  varies  from  60  some,  according  to  size, 
up  to  206.  Those  are  the  peas  that  are  counted;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  count  all  the  peas  in  the  can.  We  place  those  peas  in  a 
series  of  salt  solutions  bearing  different  specific  gravity  by  .01; 
we  take  the  peas  that  float  in  the  first  can  and  put  them  in  the 
next,  etc.,  and  in  that  way  we  make  a  separation  of  peas  accord¬ 
ing  to  gravities,  and  then  measure  the  tenderness  of  those  peas. 
In  our  case,  as  I  have  said,  we  measured  the  tenderness  of  all 
of  them  in  order  to  develop  this  data  and  in  order  to  get  the 
limiting  factor  that  we  are  going  to  place  on  the  weight  that 
will  crush  the  pea,  and  also  the  number  which  might  be  regarded 
as  objectionable  in  a  can  of  peas. 

MR.  BURR:  That  is  exactly  the  thing  I  wanted  to  know; 
that  is,  it  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  this  initial  separa¬ 
tion — in  whatever  method  you  may  see  fit,  and  in  whatever 
degree  you  may  see  fit. 

Following  that,  these  peas  that  have  been  separated  are 
skinned  and  separated  into  each  component,  weighed — 

MR.  LEPPER:  No,  only  one  half;  the  other  half  is  thrown 
away. 

MR.  BURR:  You  are  assuming  then  that  one  half  is  truly 
representative  of  all  the  others  that  have  been  separated? 
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MR.  LEPPER:  No,  I  have  assumed  that  that  half  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  tenderness  of  that  one  pea;  it  isn’t  indicative  of  the 
tenderness  of  all  the  peas  that  are  separated  at  that  specific 
gravity,  because  unfortunately  we  have  found  that  the  specific 
gravity  did  not  correlate  so  closely  that  you  could  say  that  one 
pea  of  that  lot  in  that  pack  at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.13  repre¬ 
sents  the  hardness  of  all  the  peas. 

MR.  BURR:  We  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  court  proced¬ 
ure.  I  am  not  the  defending  attorney,  but  suppose  that  L  were, 
and  this  is  a  reverse  of  the  question  that  was  asked  me  down 
at  Washington  when  I  was  attempting  to  defend  this  thing. 
Suppose  that  the  defendant  attorney  in  court  now  questions 
the  fact  that  this  accurate  and  highly  technical  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the' tenderness  of  one-half  of  one  pea  is  a  true  reflection 
of  the  quality  or  the  factor  of  firmness.  Therefore,  the  entire 
lot  is  questioned.  That  is  a  logical  position  to  take. 

MR.  LEPPER:  You  seem  to  not  have  it  clear  that  we  mea¬ 
sure  all  the  peas  in  this  representative  sample.  We  don’t 
measure  just  one  pea;  we  measure  all  of  those  peas.  We  take 
out  sixty,  for  instance;  we  measure  the  sixty;  and  we  maintain 
that  the  sixty  are  representative  of  that  can. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Dr.  Lepper,  I  should  like  to  enlarge  just  a 
little  bit  on  the  question  that  Mr.  Burr  has  presented  to  you. 
We  try  in  these  court  cases  to  keep  away  from  the  arbitrary. 
Yet,  if  you  go  into  court  and  say,  “Now,  here  are  so  many  peas 
that  it  took  two  pounds  of  pressure  to  crush,  and  therefore 
they  are  substandard  peas,”  you  have  to  set  up  in  court  the 
fact  that  you  arbitrarily  set  two  pounds  as  the  breaking  limit, 
don’t  you? 

MR.  LEPPER:  We  feel  that  we  can  demonstrate  that  those 
peas  are  not  tender  peas. 

MR.  SHOOK:  That’s  what  I  am  coming  to;  and  you  get 
from  the  commercial  practice  now  no  large — 

MR.  LEPPER:  We  get  this  correlation  from  the  expression 
of  experts,  consumers,  and  others  as  to  the  desirable  tender¬ 
ness  of  peas.  This  correlation  reflects  those  expressions.  This 
“two  pounds”  reflects  their  opinions,  so  far  as  we  have  them; 
and  this  morning  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  get  opinions 
on  more  samples  and  to  see  whether  this  correlation  that  we  have 
established  continues  to  carry  through. 

MR.  SHOOK:  In  your  consumer  opinion.  Dr.  Lepper,  on 
which  of  the  five  factors  was  your  opinion  based?  You  have 
set  out  here  that  the  consumers  to  whom  you  submitted  samples 
of  these  peas  had  certain  opinions  on  each  can — as  to  whether 
they  were  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  Which  of  the  five 
factors  did  they  consider  when  they  came  to  that  determina¬ 
tion? 

MR.  LEPPER:  Well,  we  did  not  in  that  cutting  tiy  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  consumer  in  any  way.  We  told  him  the  object  of  the 
cutting,  and  we  asked  him  to  tell  us  whether  he  regarded  each 
and  everyone  of  those  samples  as  an  acceptable  sample,  or  an 
acceptable  can  of  peas  which  he  would  be  willing  to  serve  as 
peas  at  any  ordinary  meal  in  his  home — ^not  when  the  boss  comes 
to  dinner,  but  an  ordinary  meal.  We  told  him  further  that  in 
such  eases  where  he  had  definite  .opinions  as  to  any  factor  which 
influenced  him  in  that  decision  to  note  that  down. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  some  cases  he  did  note  down  such  factors. 
In  others,  he  didn’t.  We  did  not  tell  him  what  we  regarded  as 
desirable  factors,  because  we  did  not  want  to  influence  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  any  way.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  want  to  lead  him 
into  a  decision;  we  wanted  his  decision  to  be  spontaneous. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  noticed  in  the  report  that  you  submitted  this 
morning — the  consumers’  opinion  is  not  given,  of  course,  on 
every  sample — but  on  three  of  them  on  which  they  did  give 
opinion — Cans  16,  18  and  25 — their  opinion  was  at  variance 
with  your  findings  and  the  findings  of  the  five  men  who  graded 
under  the  score  sheet  method.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  last 
column  25:  There  is  a  pea  from  Utah  that  the  consumers  class¬ 
ify  as  unsatisfactory.  Your  determination,  either  by  your  pres¬ 
ent  tentative  standard  or  by  the  proposed  change,  classifies  as 
standard,  and  do  all  of  thd  graders;  everyone  of  them  graded 
those  cans  as  standard.  Your  consumer  said  they  were  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Now  I  wonder  on  what  point  they  were  unsatisfactory. 
I  fear  this:  That  the  element  of  sweetness  entered  there  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  any  other  characteristic  of  the  pea.  That  is 
the  hardest  thing  we  had  to  battle  against  when  we  first  began 
using  the  score  sheet  method  of  grading.  If  the  grader — and 
we  all  are  prejudiced  to  a  certain  degree  of  sweetness  that  we 
like  in  our  food-^pens  a  can  of  peas  and  they  are  a  little 
sweeter  than  he  likes,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  give,  without  some 
training,  an  unbiased  judgment  of  the  flavor  quality  of  that  can 
of  peas. 


And  Can  18  is  just  as  outstanding.  There  is  a  can  of  sweet 
peas  packed  in  New  York  that  they  classify  as  unsatisfactory. 
Your  methods  determine  them  standard,  and  nearly  all  the 
graders  classify  them  as  extra-standards — showing  that  their 
opinion  was  at  such  wide  variance  with  what  we  now  look  upon 
as  common  commercial  practice  that  I  wonder  whether  your 
decision  not  to  give  any  consideration  to  the  toughness  of  the 
skin  on  the  pea,  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  comment 
by  the  consumers,  is  well-founded. 

MR.  LEPPER:  In  the  case  of  sample  Number  18,  the  scor¬ 
ing  by  the  graders  is  hardly  any  more  satisfactory  as  to  corre¬ 
lation  than  the  difference  that  appears  to  exist  between  the 
consumers  on  the  standing  and  as  given  by  the  graders.  Three 
of  the  graders  graded  that  as  extra-standard.  Two  of  the 
graders  graded  it  as  standard,  and  two  of  them  as  substandard. 
So  that  shows  the  difficulty  of  formulating  any  standard  on 
opinion.  This  is  an  exceptional  can  of  peas  where  the  lack  of 
correlation  could  hardly  be  any  greater. 

These  consumers’  cans  were  not  identical  cans.  We  assume 
that  the  consumers’  cans  were  probably  of  the  same  quality, 
but  you  can  never  say  that  the  can  that  you  cut  previously  is  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  can  that  you  cut  now.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  method  that  we  propose  to  use  today — for 
us  to  get  from  you  an  expression  of  opinion  on  certain  cans 
here  and  then  go  to  Washington,  take  other  cans  out  of  that 
case,  and  try  to  correlate  some  measurements  with  the  opinion 
that  you  expressed  on  these  cans.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  asked  that  you  be  definite  in  your  opinions  as  to 
these  five  quality  factors. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Can  16  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  differ¬ 
ences. 

Your  remarks.  Dr,  Lepper,  bring  out  the  point  that  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  Dr.  White,  and  I  think  to  yourself,  at  the  time  we 
discussed  the  opening  of  samples  here  today — that  it  would  be 
mighty  fine  if  we  could  have  taken  five  or  six  fellows  and  had 
them  in  the  side  room  all  of  this  time  discussing  the  grading 
of  these  peas  that  you  are  going  to  cut  open,  and  let  them  come 
in  here  as  definitely  designating  these  peas  as  standard  or  sub¬ 
standard  by  the  score  sheet  method,  as  it  is  arriving  at  a  recog¬ 
nized  standard  for  grade  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Then  we  would  have  them  line  the  cans  up  in  two  lines,  defi¬ 
nitely  graded.  I  think  that  would  be  much  better  than  what 
we  are  going  to  do  now — get  someone’s  opinion,  just  by  a  glance 
at  them,  as  to  whether  they  are  standard  or  substandard.  We 
had  a  lot  of  chaos  in  the  Tomato  Meeting  yesterday  because 
that  had  not  been  done.  In  the  String  Bean  Meeting  it  was 
better  done,  because  some  grading  had  been  done  and  there  was 
a  better  separation  of  the  samples  as  to  standard  and  sub¬ 
standard. 

MR.  LEPPER:  I  don’t  believe  it  would  be  possible  here  to 
have  a  large  number  of  the  members  present  come  up  and  give 
their  opinion  on  these  cans.  I  think  the  only  way  we  can  handle 
it  is  to  have  the  section  appoint  a  committee  representative  of 
the  pea  canning  industry  of  the  United  States — ^men  from  vari¬ 
ous  localities — to  assist  us  in  the  judgment  of  these  samples. 

I  have  had  some  mimeographed  sheets  prepared  that  will 
serve  as  a  sort  of  score  card.  I  should  like  the  gentlemen  who 
are  to  judge  these  peas  to  indicate  alongside  the  proper  designa¬ 
tion  their  judgment  of  that  can  of  peas  with  respect  to  that 
factor.  Such  a  statement  as  “not  tender,”  for  instance,  would 
be  probably  all  that  we  could  hope  to  get.  This  is  not  an 
attempt  to  score  these  peas.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  trade  understanding  of  their  quality. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  sheet,  it  says,  “grade.”  We  should 
like  to  have  you  say  what  grade  the  can  represents  itself  as 
being  to  you  in  terms  of  present  commercial  gradeage — as 
standard,  substandard,  extra-standard,  fancy,  etc.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  we  have  asked  for  the  name  of  the  examiner. 

MR.  HULBERT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the  Mapes 
bill  covers  only  the  substandard  pea. 

MR.  LEPPER;  The  Mapes  bill  provides  for  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  the  standard  for  canned  foods.  Under  that 
we  standardize  canned  peas.  We  draw  one  standard  for  canned 
peas.  In  making  a  separation  between  those  which  are  below 
and  those  which  are  above,  the  ones  which  are  below  are  to  be 
regarded  as  misbranded  unless  they  bear  a  legend,  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  promulgate,  for  the 
use  of  substandard  foods. 

MR.  HURLBERT:  Why  cannot  we  describe  a  substandard 
pea?  As  I  understand,  our  laws  are  simply  a  combination  of 
words  which  must  be  backed  up  by  facts.  Now,  I  learned  long 
ago  that  it  doesn’t  take  a  sledge  hammer  to  drive  tacks.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  a  canner  here  who  doesn’t  know  what  a  substand- 
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ard  pea  is,  and  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  a 
substandard  pea.  We  know  what  a  standard  pea  is,  and  we  also 
know  what  a  substandard  pea  is,  and  I  can’t  possibly  see  how 
a  machine  that  you  have  there  can  bring  out  the  tenderness  or 
softness  of  all  substandard  peas.  You  have  them  in  all  sizes — • 
I’s,  2’s,  3’s,  4’s  and  5’s;  and  tenderness  isn’t  the  only  thing  that 
enters  into  a  substandard  pea. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Well,  we  don’t  claim  that  tenderness  is  the 
only  thing  that  enters  into  it.  We  claim  that  tenderness  is  the 
one  factor  which  influences  the  grade  that  is  the  most  difficult 
to  measure.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  the  rest  of  the  factors, 
insofar  as  standardization  under  the  Mapes  amendment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  do  not  present  difficulties  of  a  like  nature.  There  are 
other  legal  limitations  which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  meas¬ 
ure  these  factors  by  deflnite  means.  That  is  why,  when  we  come 
to  flavor,  we  don’t  have  a  measure — because  of  the  impossibility 
of  measuring  flavor  by  a  definite  means.  We  have  stated  that 
a  pea  is  largely  acceptable  unless  it  has  an  abnormal  flavor,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  flavor  answers  your  question  probably  better 
than  any  other  factor  as  one  on  which  there  could  be  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  In  a  proceeding  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  you  can’t  get  prosecution  solely  on  that  opinion. 

MR.  PAUL  B.  DUNBAR:  I  should  like  to  say  just  one  word 
further  in  answer  to  that  last  question.  It  came  just  twelve 
months  too  late;  because,  unfortunately.  Congress  didn’t  direct 
us  by  this  amendment  to  define  substandard;  it  directed  us  to 
define  quality  and  condition  of  the  standard  article  and  then  to 
place  everything  below  that  standard  in  the  substandard  class. 
It  would  be  practical,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  suggestion  had  been 
made  to  Congress  to  turn  the  operation  around,  but  you  are  just 
a  little  bit  late  on  that. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Burr’s  question  sometime  agoi  about  the 
practical  possibility  of  applying  these  tests  in  factory  practice, 
I  am  considerably  more  optimistic  about  that  than  Mr.  Lepper. 
After  all,  this  apparatus,  although  at  first  glance  is  apparently 
complicated,  is  not  much  more  complicated  than  the  ordinary 
balance  on  which  weighing  determinations  are  made.  It  isn’t 
anything  like  as  complicated,  for  example,  as  the  microscope, 
which  is  almost  universally  used  in  a  great  many  plants  which 
are  putting  up  tomato  catsup  and  tomato  pulp.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  miscroscopic  mold  count  method  was 
adopted  for  determining  whether  tomato  products  were  accessed 
by  mold,  that  method  was  looked  upon  as  something  impossible 
of  application  in  the  ordinary  cannery.  Personally,  I  would  have 
expected  it  never  would  be  used  in  a  cannery,  ^cause  I,  as  a 
chemist  and  not  a  microscopist,  do  regard  it  as  complicated;  and 
yet  I  think  that  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  tomato  can¬ 
nery  practce — I  am  talking  more  of  pulp  now  than  catsup — know 
that  a  great  many  canners,  as  a  matter  of  every-day  routine, 
make  microscopic  counts,  and  they  have  trained,  not  technical 
men,  but  simply  capable  employees  to  make  those  counts. 

Well,  now  it  always  happens  that  a  new  method  impresses  us 
as  being  difficult  at  first,  but  I  frankly  don’t  believe  that  this 
method  of  determining  the  dividing  line  between  standard  and 
substandard  will  be  any  harder  to  adopt  and  practice — probably 
not  nearly  as  hard — as  the  microscopic  method  of  mold  count. 

After  all,  what  you  do  is  merely  this:  You  have  a  batch  of 
canned  peas.  You  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  is  standard 
or  substandard.  Now  any  cannery  that  is  on  its  job  isn’t  going 
to  have  many  of  these  doubtful  batches.  If  you  don’t  pack  any¬ 
thing  but  substandard  peas,  you  had  better  go  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  So,  the  first  thing  that  most  of  you  are  aware  of  is  that 
your  product,  without  any  test  at  all,  a  great  mass  of  it,  is 
standard.  It  doesn’t  need  to  be  subjected  to  this  test.  You 
have  a  certain  proportion — a  certain  number  of  cases — a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  packs — that  you  are  uncertain  about.  Let’s  say 
you  have  a  hundred  cases.  I  am  just  taking  that  as  an  arbi¬ 
trary  figure.  It  doesn’t  represent  possibly  what  commercially 
would  be  your  problem;  but  let’s  just  take  that  figure.  I  think 
as  a  usual  rule  that  a  representative  sample  is  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  cans.  Well,  possibly  you  don’t  want  to  examine 
ten  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  but  let’s  say  you  take  one  can  out 
of  each  of  the  ten  cases.  Let’s  assume  that  that  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  of  that  entire  hundred  cases. 

You  cut  those  ten  cans.  As  a  short  cut,  after  draining  those 
peas,  you  drop  the  contents  of  each  can  into  a  salt  solution. 
Those  peas  which  are  above  1.10  specific  gravity  sink  to  the 
bottom.  If  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  peas  you  put  in  that 
solution  sink  to  the  bottom,  you  can  pretty  readily  guess  that 
they  probably  contain  an  excess  of  hard  peas  and  would  be  sub¬ 
standard.  But  you  then  go  ahead  and  take  that  proportion  of 
the  peas  that  you  dropped  in  the  salt  solution — that  of  10  per 
cent — and  you  submit  not  one  of  them,  but  most  of  them,  to 


this  crushing  test.  If  the  crushing  test  confirms  your  judg¬ 
ment  that  they  are  hard  peas,  then  they  are  sub-standard  goods. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  drop  that  material  nito  your 
salt  solution,  only  a  small  portion  goes  to  the  bottom,  you  can 
be  reasonably  certain  that  you  haven’t  a  sub-standard  article. 

I  feel  confident,  gentlemen,  that  it  will  be  a  very  much  more 
simple  thing  than  it  seems  as  we  attempt  to  describe  it  now.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  convert  the  picture  of  this  thing 
into  the  English  language.  It  is  much  easier  to  demonstrate  it, 
and  we  have  always  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  laboratory 
methods  of  all  kinds.  However,  I  do  feel  optimistic.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  a  difficult  practice.  (Applause.) 

MR.  WHITE:  I  want  to  supplement  Dr.  Dunbar  by  personal 
experience.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  this  machine. 
I  hadn’t  worked  on  it  until  we  had  some  graders  down  to  grade 
a  bunch  of  peas  and  then,  of  course,  there  was  tremendous  pres¬ 
sure  to  get  those  crushed  with  our  machine  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  undergo  any  decomposition  changes.  So  we  worked 
pretty  nearly  all  night  a  couple  of  nights,  and  I  was  pressed  into 
service.  I  found  that  my  awe  of  the  machine  decreased  every 
time  I  crushed  a  pea  on  it;  I  became  quite  friendly  with  it,  and 
after  a  while  it  seemed  to  be  fairly  simple. 

So  I  take  it  that,  as  you  work  along  with  this  machine,  that 
thing  will  happen  which  happens  as  you  contact  with  people 
whom  you  never  knew  before — as  you  get  better  acquainted  your 
awe  decreases.  I  think  as  you  become  better  acquanited  with 
this  machine,  your  awe  of  it  will  leave  you,  you  will  get  confi¬ 
dence  in  it,  and  will  work  right  along  with  it. 

As  Dr.  Dunbar  said,  you  make  this  rough  preliminary  separa¬ 
tion  and,  if  they  all  float  in  1.10  brine,  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about.  If  10  per  cent  of  them  sink,  why  go  ahead  and  work 
on  those,  and  you’ve  finished.  And,  after  all,  there  won’t  be 
many  of  these  doubtful  cases,  as  Dr.  Dunbar  said.  You  gentle¬ 
men  know  a  sub-standard  pea  when  you  meet  it  on  the  street, 
and  it  will  only  be  when  you  are  in  doubt  that  you  will  use  this 
machine — or  have  someone  do  it  for  you.  And  I  think  the  de¬ 
partment  will  co-operate  with  you  in  that  matter  of  education  in 
every  way  that  is  within  their  power. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Mr.* Chairman,  I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  place  before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this  morning  a 
visible  picture  of  the  pea  canner  in  operation.  I  should  like,  if 
I  could,  in  a  few  words,  to  tell  them  how  little  time  the  canner 
has  to  play  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind  at  the  time  he  is 
packing  his  peas.  We  know  that  after  we  have  operated  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  putting  up  200,  300  or  1,000  cases — whatever 
the  amount  may  be — that  we  will  have  the  balance  of  350  days  to 
play  with  this  machine  and  determine  what  we  did  those  ten 
days;  but  what  the  canners  want,  gentlmen  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  to  know  what  they  are  doing  while  they  are 
doing  it,  so  that  they  can  check  it  that  day  before  they  go  ahead 
and  put  up  40,000  to  50,000  cases  of  peas  wrong.  Am  I  right  or 
am  I  wrong? 

The  canner  has  this  problem  there.  I  believe  that  there  is 
enough  intelligence  in  the  canning  industry  to  follow  any  me¬ 
chanism  that  you  may  devise — simple  or  complex — scientific  or 
otherwise — but  he  can’t  do  it  during  the  canning  season  when 
from  day  to  day  he  must  decide  whether  he  is  going  to  have 
standard  peas,  sub-standard,  or  what  they  are.  This  should  be 
made  in  such  a  way  that  the  canner  can  comply  to  it  rather  than 
be  punished  afterwards  for  his  faliure  to  comply  on  account  of 
the  complexity  of  deciding  that  day  whether  his  product  is  going 
to  be  standard  or  sub-standard. 

We  are  ready  to  comply;  we  want  to  comply;  we  want  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  100  per  cent;  but  we  can’t  use  this  system  when 
things  are  so  rushing. 

Now,  if  you  can  let  us  use  the  system  we  know — ^if  you  can  let 
these  pea  canners  grade  the  peas  as  they  can  them  (they  have 
theii*  way  of  judging  them;  they  have  canned  peas,  the  trade 
took  them,  and  nobody  was  hurt;  they  know  what  is  standard  and 
substandard) —  all  right.  We  have  asked  the  government  to 
require  us  to  properly  identify  substandard  product  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  housewife.  Let’s  not  have  the  machinery  so  complex 
that,  instead  of  the  canner  being  able  to  comply  and  do  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  he  is  going  to  be  punished  for  failure  to  do  a 
thing  he  didn’t  know  how  to  do.  (Applause.) 

MR.  LEPPER:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Shook,  that  a  canner  is  not 
penalized  for  packing  sub-standard  peas. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Well,  he  is  penalized  by  $1.60  a  dozen. 
(Laughter.) 

MR.  LEPPER:  Well,  he  still  packs  sub-standard  peas  now 
with  that  penality.  If  he  could  tell  whether  he  was  packing 
sub-standard  peas,  do  you  think  he  would  stop  packing  sub¬ 
standard  peas? 
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MR.  SHOOK:  Certainly.  Certainly,  he  would  stop  packing, 
sub-standard  peas,  and  he  is  going  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  comply  with  the  Mapes  amendment  and  have  no  sub-standard 
peas;  but  I  am  just  submitting  to  you,  Dr.  Lepper,  that  if  you 
give  him  an  impractical  way  to  determine  whether  peas  are 
standard  or  sub-standard,  the  operation  of  determining,  is  going 
to  take  his  full  time,  and  he  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  pea  can¬ 
ning  business.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  LEPPER:  It  isn’t  expected  that  he  is  going  to  determine 
the  quality  of  those  peas  the  day  he  packs  them.  It  is  up  to 
him  to  determine  the  quality  of  those  peas  before  he  ships  them. 

MR.  SHOOK:  No,  you  are  wrong.  If  he  finds  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  down  below  this  line  of  demarcation,  he  is  going  to  huriy 
up  his  operations;  he  is  going  to  catch  up  with  the  game;  he  is 
going  to  leave  out  a  field,  let  it  go  by,  and  catch  up. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Why  doesn’t  he  do  that  now?  He  knows  now 
whether  he  is  packing  sub-standard  peas,  and  he  doesn’t  stop.  I 
don’t  see  how  it  is  going  to  help  him - . 

MR.  SHOOK:  If  you  are  not  going  to  improve  it,  what’s  the 
use  of  it? 

MR.  LEPPER:  It  would  be  admirable  if  we  could  devise  a 
system  whereby  we  could  prevent  the  pea  canner  from  packing 
sub-standard  peas,  but  he  can’t  stop  himself  from  packing  them 
now — ^but  he  is  willing  to  take  a  price  differential.  Why  does  he 
pack  them  now  ?  He  knows  it;  we  don’t  have  to  tell  him. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Now,  you  are  telling  him.  You  are  telling 
him  now  that,  if  he  gets  this  scientific  means  of  determination 
and  has  time  enough  to  do  it,  he  can  find  out.  Your  methods 
are  fine;  they  are  all  right  to  take  into  court  and  prove  to  a 
bunch  of  jrymen  that  a  certain  batch  of  peas  are  hard  because 
they  didn’t  stand  that  test;  but  all  I  am  saying  is  that  this  de¬ 
vice  is  not  practical  during  the  canning  season.  The  canners 
are  just  too  busy.  Every  man  is  up  to  his  ears  in  work,  operat¬ 
ing  a  plant  day  and  night,  practically. 

MR.  E.  S.  THORNE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thing  that  everybody 
who  is  packing  sub-standard  peas  pretty  nearly  knows  what  he 
is  doing  now,  as  the  speaker  said.  Vi^ether  he  knows  it  by 
scoring,  or  by  whatever  method,  he  knows  pretty  nearly  what 
he  is  doing.  Now  we  must  know  a  little  better  because  we  must 
label  them.  I  would  welcome  an  instrument  of  that  kind  in  the 


factory  during  the  packing  season.  It  would  be  very,  very 
helpful.  In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Shook  said,  I  am  sure  I  can  find 
a  man  who  can  use  it,  even  in  the  busy  season. 

MR.  DUNBAR:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to  bring  out  the  other 
day  in  my  general  talk  before  the  Monday  afternoon  meeting 
that,  because  this  is  a  criminal  statute  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  enforce,  we  must  have  tests  that  can  be  measurbly  determined, 
not  matters  of  opinion.  After  all,  many  opinions  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  it  would  just  depend  upon  how  many  opinions  there 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  I  am  reminded  of  the  case  of  the 
“nigger”  who  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  for  stealing  a 
pig.  One  witness  swore  that  he  had  seen  the  nigger  steal  the 
pig.  Ten  witnesses  swore  they  didn’t  see  him  steal  the  pig;  and 
the  justice  dismissed  the  defendant  because  of  the  evidence  in 
his  favor. 

Now  that  is  just  exactly  what  we  will  be  up  against  unless  we 
have  something  in  the  nature  of  definite  measurable  factors, 
rather  than  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  which  I  thoroughly 
agree  Mr.  Shook,  Mr.  Burr  and  others,  are  only  satisfactory 
where  you  are  dealing  between  parties  to  a  trade  understanding, 
but  which  are  extremely  difficult  of  application  when  you  are 
presenting  the  case  to  a  court  and  jury  none  of  whom  are  really 
informed  on  canned  goods’  qualities.  That  is  the  sole  reason  why 
we  are  obliged  to  be  more  specific  in  the  fact  that  we  are  work¬ 
ing  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  distinctly  correlated 
with  the  results  obtained  by  your  usual  methods  of  grading. 

CHAIRMAN  ETHERIDGE:  It  is  now  one  o’clock,  and  it 
will  take  quite  a  little  while  to  cut  these  samples,  so  I  suggest 
that  we  interrupt  the  meeting  long  enough  to  elect  our  officers 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Halstead  informed  me  last  evening  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  be  present  this  morning  and  handed  me  the  nominations 
for  the  officers  of  the  coming  year.  They  are  as  follows:  For 
Chairman,  Mr.  William  B.  Stokely,  Jr.;  for  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
Kramer.  What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 

Upon  motion  regularly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  to 
adopt  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee. 

Demonstration. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  one-thirty  o’clock. 


Baked  Bean  Section 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  21,  1931. 


Mr.  Robert  O.  Seeley,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  presiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Bak^d  Beans  Section  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Robert  0.  Seeley, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  SEELEY:  We  haven’t  much  of  a  crowd  here, 
but  we  will  have  to  start  or  we  will  never  get  done. 

We  have  Dr.  White  here,  and  he  will  give  his  talk  on  the 
McNary-Mapes  bill  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  program,  as  he 
wants  to  get  into  the  Pea  Section. 


The  Mapes  Law 

DR.  WHITE:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  speak 
first  instead  of  last  on  the  program,  because  we  have  a  very 
important  meeting  on  fruit  this  morning,  and  there  are  many 
products  to  be  considered  under  the  new  amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  I  would  like  to  get  over  there  in 
time  to  participate  in  some  of  the  discussion. 

You  have  me  down  for  an  addres,  but  that  is  not  what  I  would 
call  it.  It  is  just  a  very  few  remarks.  It  has  been  a  tremendous 
task  to  try  to  set  the  standards  up  in  time  to  apply  some  of  them 
to  the  pack  of  1931,  and  we  have  had  to  make  pretty  rigid 
selections,  because  it  is  quite  obvious  that  you  can  not  set  up 
standards  for  all  canned  foods  in  six  months.  In  considering 
the  different  products  which  we  would  take  up  first,  one  of  the 
main  considerations,  perhaps,  is  how  much  need  is  there  for  a 
McNary-Mapes  standard  in  this  or  in  that  particular  product; 
that  is  to  say,  what  abuses  are  there  now,  what  consumer  dis- 


sention  is  there  in  this  canned  product  which  would  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  new  amendment? 

As  I  have  talked  with  some  of  you  packers  of  baked  beans, 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  there  is  not  an  awful  lot 
of  sub-standard  baked  beans  on  the  market,  and  perhaps  there 
isn’t  any  great  need  of  a  McNary-Mapes  standai’d,  and  possibly 
that  might  be  the  first  thing  to  discuss. 

Whether  there  is  need  or  not,  I  do  not  want  to  get  any  idea 
in  your  minds  that  we  can  reach  baked  beans  this  year,  because 
we  most  certainly  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  but  I  would  like  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  from  you  as  to  what  existing  need  there  is 
for  a  McNary-Mapes  Bill  standard. 

Is  there  somebody  who  disagrees  with  one  or  two  of  the 
gentlemen  that  I  talked  to  on  that,  and  thinks  there  is  some 
pretty  poor  stuff  on  the  market  which  ought  to  be  branded 
with  what  somebody  called  “the  Indian  sign”?  How  about  that? 
Will  somebody  get  up  and  express  an  opinion?  I  know  it  is 
hard  to  break  the  ice. 

SECRETARY  H.  L.  HERRINGTON:  There  is  just  as  much 
need  for  it  in  baked  beans  as  in  any  other  product.  We  realize 
as  canners  that  that  is  the  objective  we  have  had  all  the  time 
in  getting  the  passage  of  the  McNary-Mapes  bill,  to  have  a 
standard  for  the  various  commodities. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  we  all  realize  there  is  just  as  much 
need  for  a  standard  on  pork  and  beans  as  on  peas  or  corn  or 
tomatoes.  As  to  what  that  standard  ■would  be,  why,  that,  per¬ 
haps,  is  a  matter  to  be  figured  out.  I  do  know  that  I  have  seen 
pork  and  beans  with  a  good  deal  of  foreign  matter  in  them,  and 
perhaps  they  were  not  just  as  particular  as  they  might  have  been 
as  to  the  quality  of  behns  they  put  in  them,  or  as  to  the  sauce 
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and  other  contents  that  enter  into  them,  and  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  pork  and 
beans  that  is  on  the  market  today. 

While  I  am  just  a  small  fish  in  a  big  puddle  so  far  as  pork 
and  beans  are  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  any  definition 
of  standards  that  the  rank  and  file  are  willing  to  agree  upon.  I 
will  give  my  efforts  any  time  .along  those  lines,  to  produce  or 
help  figure  out  a  standard,  but’as  I  say,  I  am  just  a  small  fish, 
and  a  very  small  one,  a  sardine,  you  might  say,  in  a  big  puddle, 
when  it  comes  to  pork  and  beans. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  am  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  that.  Of 
course,  if  this  amendment  gave  the  administration  the  authority 
to  set  up  a  series  of  standards,  that  perhaps  would  be  one 
thing,  but  we  do  not  have  that  authority.  We  have  the  authority 
to  draw  a  line  of  quality  or  condition  below  which  the  product 
would  be  considered  unsuitable  to  the  average  housewife  to 
serve  on  her  table  for  ordinary  use  unless  perhaps  she  were 
warned  that  this  thing  was  a  poor  product,  that  she  ought  to 
get  it  at  a  low  price,  and  if  that  is  wnat  she  wants,  she  can  pay 
her  money  and  take  her  choice. 

That  is  what  you  had  in  mind  when  you  said  there  was  a 
need.  There  are  on  the  market  baked  beans  that  are  poor, 
beans  that  contain  so  much  extraneous  material,  beans  under¬ 
cooked,  beans  that  are  mushy,  perhaps,  or  filled  with  rocks 
What  other  types  of  extraneous  material  do  you  get  in  there 
mostly  accidentals? 

SECRETARY  HERRINGTON:  Lots  of  things  that  shake 
loose  around  the  factory — nut,  bolts,  but  principally  rocks  or 
mouldy  beans. 

DR.  WHITE:  Of  course,  mouldy  beans  would  be,  under,  the 
terms  of  the  act,  decomposed  beans,  and  right  there  is  a  class 
of  stuff  that  is  just  thrown  right  outside  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment,  don’t  you  see,  by  the  saving  clause,  which  says 
that  nothing  in  this  amendment  shall  be  construed  to  allow  the 
t^ale  or  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  adulterated  foods. 
That,  of  course,  is  just  what  a  decomposed  bean  is.  It  is  an 
adulterated  food,  and  has  no  business  on  the  market  at  all. 

SECRETARY  HERRINGTON:  They  ought  to  have  some 
standard  so  when  you  buy  your  beans  and  pay  for  a  C.  H.  B. 
bean  you  will  get  it.  In  some  cases  you  get  more  rocks  than 
you  do  beans. 

DR.  WHITE:  That  is  a  question  of  grading  the  raw  product, 
and  it  is  a  field  that  I  assume  the  federal  government  can  not 
get  into,  through  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

SECRETARY  HERRINGTON:  We  have  tried  hard  to  get 
them,  but  they  are  three  or  four  jumps  ahead  of  the  canner; 
we  could  not  catch  those  birds. 

DR.  WHITE:  The  Chairman  suggests  that  we  proceed  with 
the  cutting  of  the  samples,  and  we  will  do  that  unless  there  is 
other  discussion.  I  assume  on  your  tenderness  factor,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  call  it,  you  could  have  undesirable  beans  at 
either  end;  they  might  be  all  mushed  up,  or  they  might  be  hard 
and  tough. 

MR.  T.  RITTER:  The  question  you  brought  up  about  the 
sauce  is  one  for  consideration,  too,  whether  it  is  made  from  skins 
and  cores  of  tomatoes,  (or  refuse  from  canners)  which  is  used 
as  a  sauce,  and  that  is  something  the  Mapes  law  would  get  at. 

DR.  WHITE:  I  can  perhaps  see  some  difficulties  when  we 
get  to  canned  beans,  on  account  of  the  other  limitations  of  the 
statute.  That  is,  we  can  set  up  only  one  standard  for  a  single 
class  of  canned  food.  That  means,  of  course,  that,  I  take  it, 
you  have  to  bring  all  canned  baked  beans  under  the  same  tent, 
regardless  of  the  style  of  pack  or  sauce,  and  so  on. 

MR.  RITTER:  I  refer  to  the  tomato  sauce,  that  sauce  which 
will  not  carry  the  proper  ingredients;  it  may  be  canners’  refuse, 
and  sometimes  they  can  get  it  for  practically  nothing,  and  that 
should  be  covered  by  the  Mapes  bill,  on  the  question  of  quality, 
selling  second  quality  goods  as  first  quality  goods,  under  the 
label  of  the  first.  That  is  ouside  the  question  of  beans. 

DR.  WHITE:  There  again,  assuming  you  can  frame  a 
standard  broad  enough  to  cover  all  these  different  styles  of  packs 
in  canned  beans,  and  assuming  further  that  you  did  not  have 
the  meshes  of  your  sieve  so  big  it  could  not  catch  some  particular 
thing,  then  you  have  the  further  question  as  to  whether  that 
condition  you  are  talking  about  is  not  decomposition,  and  whether 
it  IS  a  proper  sauce  to  appear  in  any  can,  regardless  of  whether 
it  was  marked  first  quality  or  not. 

MR.  RITTER:  The  solution  of  the  water  destroys  your 
mould  count.  That  is  why  it  is  used.  You  may  have  a  high 
mould  count,  but  in  a  bean  that  will  disappear,  in  a  bean  sauce. 

DR.  WHITE:  More  or  less  like  the  jury  that  drinks  up  the 
evidence  in  a  liquor  case.  The  evidence  disappears  in.  most  cases. 


MR.  RITTER:  The  Mapes  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  take 
care  of  those  things  on  the  label. 

DR.  WHITE:  To  take  care  of  the  low  quality  which  is  not 
misbranding  or  adulteration  under  the  general  terms  of  the  act. 
None  of  these  qualtities  will  be  adulterated  products.  They 
would  be  simply  low  quality,  or  low-condition  products,  as 
quality  or  conditions  are  outside  the  field  of  decomposition.  Rock, 
mould  and  disease,  and  things  of  that  sort,  are  improper  in  any 
sort  of  food,  and  we  could  not  put  ourselves  into  a  position  of 
allowing  the  sale  by  just  saying  those  things  were  below  U.  S. 
Standard,  because  they  are  worse  than  that,  they  are  adulter¬ 
ated,  and  can  not  be  permitted  anywhere. 

Has  anybody  else  anything  to  say  on  this  before  we  look  at 
the  samples?  I  hope  we  will  have  some  border-line  samples 
here  which  show  some  of  these  bad  conditions,  or  rocks  and 
mushy  or  hard  beans. 

All  right,  you  men,  you  bean  experts,  step  right  up  now  and 
grade  these  and  express  your  opinions  as  to  whether  any  of  them 
are  sub-standard,  or  whether  they  are  standard  beans. 

The  members  of  the  Section  opened  the  sample  cans  of  beans. 

MR.  RITTER:  Does  the  Mapes  Bill  cover  the  question  of 
the  word  “baked”  or  “steamed”?  People  putting  out  baked 
beans  call  them  baked,  but  some  are  backed  with  steam  and  some 
with  heat.  Some  that  are  put  out  with  the  word  “baked”  on  them 
are  not  baked  in  the  sense  of  a  bake  oven.  Does  the  Mapes  Bill 
affect  that? 

DR.  WHITE:  What  we  tried  to  do  on  some  other  products 
was  to  define  the  product  and  set  a  standard.  This  product,  we 
say,  bears  such  and  such  a  type  of  raw  material,  with  such  and 
such  a  label,  and  we  assume  the  label  tells  the  truth. 

CHAIRMAN  SEELEY:  I  believe  the  next  subject  we  will 
take  up  will  be  Mr.  Kittle’s  talk  on  “Bean  Grading.”  Mr. 
Kittle. 

Bean  Grading 

By  Howard  Kittle 

V.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


SOME  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  federal  grades  on  beans,  and,  having  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  actual  merchandising  of  beans  and  the 
handling  of  beans,  I  have  been  more  or  less  interested  in  the  use 
of  federal  grades.  In  fact,  about  two  years  ago  I  occupied  a 
position  on  a  trading  desk  at  which  I  bought  beans  from  the 
western  states  and  also  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York.  In  viewing  the  application  of  various  standards  all  over 
the  country,  I  was  more  or  less  impressed  with  the  need  of  a 
uniform  system  of  grading,  so  I  have  prepared  this  paper. 

Federal  grades  for  beans  are  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
industry  to  the  point  where  standards  developed  by  state  or 
regional  trade  associations  do  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  During  the  last  few  years  competition  in  beans  has 
rapidly  advanced  beyond  state  borders,  until  widely  separated 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States  are  competing  for  business 
within  a  relatively  restricted  consuming  territory. 

Today  we  can  not  consider  alone  the  national  angle  in  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  this  commodity,  since  beans  of  equal 
quality  and  character  are  entering  our  trade  from  foreign 
countries.  Many  types  of  foreign  grown  beans  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  American  consuming  public  and  the  domestic 
product  is  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  foreign 
product  on  the  basis  of  commercial  or  grade. 

Therefore,  inasmuch  as  beans  are  no  longer  localized  in 
commercial  importance,  state  or  regional  standards  of  quality 
no  not  give  a  uniform  basis  for  trading.  A  buyer  in  a  con¬ 
suming  marget  is  forced  to  handle  beans  from  each  producing 
section  as  if  they  were  a  different  commodity  so  far  as  the 
basis  of  quality  and  trading  rules  are  concerned. 

Tradesmen  themselves  have  recognized  this  condition  and 
have  criticized  the  attitude  of  bean  trade  organizations  in  pro¬ 
ducing  states  in  refusing  to  adopt  a  uniform  set  of  standards, 
worked  out  in  strict  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  industry, 
to  supplant  the  hurly-burly  of  grades  now  in  effect.  Those  who 
view  the  industry  in  its  present  day  scope  and  who  buy  beans 
nationally  feel  strongly  the  need  of  uniform  trading  rules  and 
regulations. 

Any  system  of  grades,  or  the  administration  thereof,  should 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller,  the  protection  of  the  buyer  and 
the  advantage  of  the  consumer.  They  should  clarify  the  mind 
of  the  buyer  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  his  product.  They 
should  be  simple  in  construction  so  as  to  be  easily  understood, 
yet  clearly  and  thoroughly  defined  so  as  not  to  be  open  to 
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varying  interpretations.  They  should  be  administered  by  a  dis¬ 
interested  third  party  agency  in  whom  all  parties  to  the  contract 
have  implicit  confidence.  All  of  this  is  embodied  in  the  principle 
of  Federal  Standards  applied  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Here  let  it  be  said 
that  due  credit  should  be  given  the  various  bean  trade  associa¬ 
tions  for  their  efforts  to  develop  workable  standards  for  this 
commodity.  But  the  existing  multiplicity  of  standards  can  not 
serve  the  constructive  needs  of  the  industry  and  promote  har¬ 
monious  trading  with  a  commodity  of  national  and  international 
interest. 

There  is  a  principle  of  standardization  recognized  by  some 
associations  which  appears  to  be  unsound  and  which  is  not 
recognized  in  Federal  Standards,  and  that  is  seasonal  flexibility 
or  change  to  conform  to  the  average  color  of  the  crop.  Such 
changes  are  usually  made  without  consideration  by  producing 
agencies  and  buyers  in  consuming  territories.  This  fact  can  not 
be  denied,  that  standards  should  be  rigid  measurements  of 
quality,  subject  to  revision  only  when  general  conditions  in  the 
industry  warrant  it,  and  a  change  in  crop  conditions  should  not 
affect  a  given  grade  as  it  is  defined  in  such  standards.  If 
nature  has  so  adversely  affected  a  crop  that  it  will  not  make  the 
top  grade,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  lower  the  standard  and  sell  an  in¬ 
ferior  article  as  representing  top  grade. 

The  buyer  is  not  benefited  by  such  a  program;  neither  is  the 
consumer,  nor  the  producer.  The  seller  may  believe  that  he 
is  satisfying  a  market  condition  and  is  manufacturing  a  top 
product,  but  in  reality  all  that  is  accomplished  is  the  sale  of  a 
No.  2  product  under  the  misleading  designation  of  No.  1.  The 
same  price  could  be  obtained  by  calling  it  No.  2  if  the  transaction 
were  based  on  rigid  standards  as  a  measurement  of  the  relative 
quality.  This  policy  does  not  give  the  producer  more  money  for 
his  product,  neither  does  it  give  the  consumer  higher  quality. 

One  of  the  developments  in  the  system  of  merchandising  beans 
under  present  association  grades  is  the  use  of  private  brands.  In 
a  year  when  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  such  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  top  grade  and  with  the  trade  clamoring  for  No.  1  de¬ 
liveries,  shippers  have  resorted  to  trade  names  or  private  brands 
in  the  marketing  of  their  product.  Under  these  brands  beans 
with  notations  “equal  to”  or  “superior  to”  a  certain  standard 
are  sold  with  a  price  equal  to  or  slightly  less  than  the  grade 
designated,  depending  upon  the  desire  of  the  seller  to  merchan¬ 
dise  his  stock. 

The  seller  disposing  of  his  goods  under  such  nomenclature 
finds  that  he  is  able  to  sell,  usually,  an  inferior  product  in  a  given 
territory  with  the  result  that  in  a  normal  year,  instead  of 
returning  to  recognized  grades  governing  sales,  beans  of  the 
same  quality  as  before  are  still  sold  under  private  brands  at  a 
price. 

Until  recently  no  effort  has  been  made  to  define  the  quality 
of  beans  represented  by  private  brands,  consequently  the  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  away  from,  rather  than  toward,  quality  and  will 
continue  so  until  shippers  see  fit  to  specify  the  amount  of 
dockage  permitted  in  beans  sold  under  brand  names.  Reliable 
shippers  have  resorted  to  this  practice  in  good  faith  since  they 
do  not  guarantee  grade  except  that  it  be  equal  to  sample,  and 
who  shall  be  the  judge  in  a  transaction  where  no  known  rule 
or  law  applies? 

The  use  of  federal  standards  should  improve  this  condition 
because  crop  conditions  would  not  influence  grades.  The  buyer 
would  soon  know  that  U.  S.  No.  1  Pea  Beans,  for  example,  would 
mean  1^/2%  defects,  whether  in  a  poor  quality  crop  year  or  in 
a  good  one,  and,  if  all  sellers  were  able  to  make  U.  S.  No.  2  and 
unethical  shippers  endeavoring  to  merchandise  No.  2  for  No.  1 
were  caught  up  sharply,  the  buyer  would  soon  gain  confidence 
that  No.  2  was  top  grade  for  a  year  and  purchase  accordingly. 
This  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  juggling  standards 
never  have  nor  never  will  change  the  physical  condition  or  com¬ 
mercial  quality  of  a  crop,  and  any  buyer  who  so  believes,  or 
lends  himself  to  a  program  of  this  character,  simply  prolongs 
indefinitely  this  unstable  practice. 

The  administration  of  the  present  association  standards  over 
the  United  States  probably  is  as  little  understood  as  any  one 
factor  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  great  volume  of  beans 
reaching  the  market  annually.  Neither  do  buyers  as  a  rule 
understand  the  many  and  devious  routes  by  which  a  reinspection 
or  an  appeal  inspection  may  be  made  under  existing  systems. 

Recently  a  pool  car  of  beans  was  received  in  an  Eastern 
market.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  the 
draft  was  paid  and  the  car  unloaded.  After  accepting  delivery 
the  buyers  complained  bitterly  concerning  the  quality  and  the 
broker  involved  requested  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  inspect  the  beans  and  make  a  determination  as  to  grade. 


These  beans  were  invoiced  as  extra  choice  recleaned  grade,  but, 
upon  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  of  distinctly  low 
quality.  Yet  the  buyer,  by  accepting  the  goods  and  unloading 
the  car,  forfeited  his  right  to  a  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  association  of  which  the  seller  was  a  member.  In  the  present 
time  of  limited  capital  and  stringent  purchases,  buyers  can  not 
very  well  afford  to  tie  up  the  purchase  price  of  a  car  of  beans, 
wth  its  high  freight  charge,  store  in  public  warehouse,  and 
wait  from  two  to  four  weeks  for  the  outcome  of  the  question 
of  grade.  Yet  this  is  the  basis  on  which  a  large  percentage  of 
the  beans  are  sold.  Futhermore,  may  we  ask  in  good  faith  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  buyer  would  have  full  confidence  in  the 
rendition  of  accounting  on  a  sample  of  beans  forwarded  to  an 
organization  of  which  the  seller  is  a  member,  to  be  graded?  It 
is  not  a  question  of  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  man  who  pass 
on  the  sample,  but  one  of  principle. 

The  use  of  federal  grades  and  inspection  would  correct  this 
uncertainty  and  render  impartial  action  by  determining  the  true 
grade  of  the  beans  in  question  and  providing  a  basis  for  equit¬ 
able  adjustments.  The  use  of  federal  grades  would  also  prevent 
the  shipment  of  stock  of  questionable  character,  as  the  seller 
would  hesitate  to  place  himself  in  a  precarious  position,  such  as 
described,  if  immediate  and  positive  action  could  be  had  on 
arrival  at  destination.  The  old  adage  of  “Ijet  the  buyer  beware” 
should  in  truth  and  fact  belong  to  the  distant  past. 

Every  association  has  much  the  same  set-up  with  reference 
to  reinspection,  and  a  buyer  in  a  distant  distributing  market  or 
consuming  market  is  inclined  to  look  with  the  same  degree  of 
skepticism  upon  the  outcome  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  fair  and 
equitable  adjustments  of  disputes.  Many  buyers  and  shippers 
who  have  given  the  subject  considerable  thought  view  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  accounting  as  to  grade  in  such  cases  by  a  purely  im¬ 
partial  agency  such  as  the  U.  S.  Departmertt  of  griculture  with 
a  feeling  of  security  and  satisfaction,  although  the  determination 
of  grade  may  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

One  may  ask,  “if  federal  grades  are  the  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  the  bean  industry,  why  have  they  not  been  universally 
adopted?”  It  must  be  admitted  that  time-tried  practices  change 
slowly,  but  a  new  method,  provided  it  is  founded  on  the  right 
principle,  is  bound  to  win.  Looking  back  and  reviewing  the 
progress  made  by  federal  inspections  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S. 
Standards,  we  find  that  of  the  1926  crop  only  536  cars  were 
inspected,  mostly  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Colorado.  Of  each  of 
the  1927  and  1928  crops,  over  1,500  cars  were  inspected,  whereas, 
inspections  of  the  1929  crop  were  over  2,500  cars.  Inspections 
of  the  1930  crop  in  the  same  area  to  date  are  approximately 
1,800  cars.  If  these  figures  appear  small,  consider  the  fact  that 
70%  of  the  1929  crop  of  beans  shipped  from  Idaho  was  federally 
inspected ;  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  1929  crop  shipped  from 
the  Colorado-New  Mexico  area  was  inspected  under  any  system, 
and  of  this  number  47%  went  out  protected  by  a  federal  certifi¬ 
cate.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  number 
of  federal  appeals,  or  reinspections,  since  this  service  was  in¬ 
augurated,  has  been  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  original  inspections. 

The  greatest  progress  made  toward  the  use  of  federal  grades 
and  inspection,  however,  is  not  reflected  in  these  figures,  but  in 
the  minds  of  the  managers  of  large  producing  organizations, 
of  shippers,  jobbers,  and  canners  and  other  buyers  in  consuming 
sections.  Sentiment  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor  of  contracts 
being  based  on  federal  grades  with  provision  for  arbitrating 
disputes  as  to  quality  on  the  basis  of  federal  appeal  inspections. 
There  are  shippers  who  feel  that  if  this  change  can  not  be 
brought  about  in  existing  association  contracts,  the  time  is 
ripe  for  them  to  write  their  own  contracts  and  sell  all  beans  on 
the  basis  of  federal  grades  and  inspections.  Although  the  latter 
move  may  not  be  the  most  desirable,  it  shows  clearly  the  present 
trend  of  thought  in  the  progressive  minds  of  the  bean  industry. 

Shippers  and  jobbers  who  supply  beans  to  the  canners  should 
gain  as  much,  if  not  more  than  any  other  group  by  the  use  of 
federal  standards  and  inspection.  This  can  and  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  thorough  trial.  Initial  efforts  in  this  direction  are 
sometimes  disappointing,  but  these  experiences  aid  in  arriving 
at  a  better  understanding  of  the  principle  of  U.  S.  Standards 
and  a  workable  basis  for  their  application. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  federal  grades  and  inspection  has 
been  constant  and  positive.  These  grades  were  evolved  after 
long  and  careful  study  of  existing  standards  and  methods  of 
merchandising.  They  reflect  the  true  conditions  under  which 
the  trade,  both  buying  and  selling,  have  been  and  arc  now 
operating. 

Representing  only  the  best  thought,  effort  and  practice  of 
those  engaged  in  merchandising  the  product;  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  yet  clearly  and  thoroughly  defined ;  carrying  a  guaran- 
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tee  of  unbiased,  impartial  administration  under  federal  super¬ 
vision,  federal  grades  stand  today  a  challenge  to  a  better 
medium  for  stabilizing  the  bean  industry  of  the  United  States. 

If  there  are  any  questions  with  reference  to  this  subject,  i 
will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

CHAIRMAN  SEELEY :  Are  there  any  questions  you  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Kittle  regarding  federal  bean  grading? 

Our  next  man  on  the  program  is  Mr.  Montgomery.  He  is 
going  to  talk  on  “Distribution  Problems.” 

Distribution  Problems 

By  E.  G.  Montgomery, 

Foodstuffs  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  WAS  over  in  Grand  Rapids  at  a  meeting  of  the  canners 
about  six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  suggested  that  I 
attend  this  meeting  here  and  give  a  little  discussion  along 
the  same  lines  that  I  gave  at  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting,  so  I 
want  to  discuss  very  briefly  this  general  idea.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  much  influence  the  bean  packers  have,  but  there  was  a 
little  discussion  of  the  trends  in  food  consumption,  and  some  of 
the  things  that  had  influenced  these  trends. 

I  think  most  of  you  realize  that  in  food  stuffs  we  have  a 
different  situation  than  we  have  in  most  manufactured  products, 
in  this  way:  We  have  a  rather  inflexible  outlet.  People  can 
not  consume  more  food.  You  have  so  many  people,  and  they  con¬ 
sume  so  much,  and  food  consumption  increases  only  as  popula¬ 
tion  increases,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  a  year,  so 

that  as  you  increase  the  consumption  of  one  kind  of  food,  you 
decrease  the  consumption  of  another.  It  is  not  as  with  auto¬ 
mobiles,  where  we  started  out  and  one  in  100  had  an  automobile, 
then  one  in  fifty,  and  now  one  in  five,  so  you  had  an  unlimited 
expansion,  based  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public.  The 
same  is  true  of  radio,  and  it  seems  to  be  true  of  clothing  and 
shoes.  You  can  get  along  with  one  suit  of  clothes  a  year,  or  you 
can  buy  two  or  three. 

In  food  stuffs  you  do  not  eat  more;  you  simply  change  from 
one  type  to  another,  and  it  is  these  changes  and  the  things 
that  influence  them  that  ought  to  influence,  I  think,  most  of  the 
people  in  the  food  processing  and  production  business. 

We  have  very  distinct  trends  along  those  lines,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  mention  some  of  the  trends  and  some  of  the  things 
of  interest  as  things  that  have  influenced  trends,  that  bring  them 
about.  For  example,  in  the  last  thirty  years  our  consumption  of 
cereals  has  decreased  about  one-third,  from  350  pounds  per 
capita  to  230,  or  a  decline  of  120  pounds  in  cereal  consumption. 

Meat  consumption  has  remained  more  or  less  the  same,  but 
it  differs  from  cereals  in  that  it  fluctuates  very  widely.  In  the 
thirty-year  period  we  have  had  as  low  as  120  pounds  of  meat 
per  capita  and  as  higb  as  155.  Meat  consumption  is  affected 
to  a  certain  extent  by  economic  conditions,  especially  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  we  have  had  these  declines,  we  have  had  increases 
to  off-set  them.  In  fats  and  oils  we  have  had  an  increase  of  ten 
pounds  per  capita.  Thirty  years  ago  fats  and  oils  were  butter 
and  lard,  and  only  about  two  pounds  were  vegetable  oils.  Since 
then  we  have  added  about  ten  pounds  of  vegetable  oils  to  our 
diet.  We  have  invented  ways  of  hardening  vegetable  fats  so 
we  are  now  producing  margarine,  lard  substitutes,  cocoa  butter, 
and  so  on,  and  that  is  a  very  concentrated  type  of  food,  two  and 
one-half  times  as  concentrated  as  cereal. 

In  sugar  we  have  had  an  increase  frmo  sixty-one  pounds  thirty 
years  ago  to  105  pounds.  Those  two  items  alone  almost  ott’-set 
the  decrease  in  cereals.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  dairy 
products  equivalent  to  about  150  pounds  of  milk  per  capita,  and 
in  fruits  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  thirty  pounds,  more 
or  less. 

This  increase,  however,  is  not  in  the  consumption  of  fresh 
foods,  so  far  as  we  can  figure  it  out,  but  it  is  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  processed  fruits,  dried  fruits  and  canned  fruits. 
Canned  fruit  has  increased  from  2.3  pounds  to  10.45  pounds, 
dried  fruit  from  1.2  pounds  to  5.2  pounds. 

Those  changes  are  very  significant.  When  you  get  individual 
products,  of  course  you  have  the  same  story,  and  I  just  want 
to  consider  some  of  these  things  that  bring  about  the  changes. 
One  of  the"  most  important  things  is  the  change  in  standards  of 
living,  and  I  think  all  of  you  observe  that.  People  with  a  low 
standard  of  living,  on  a  rather  small  income,  usually  are  forced 
to  live  on  a  very  restricted  diet.  The  old  diet  of  bread,  meat 
and  potatoes  is  about  the  standard  of  people  with  a  low  income. 


As  the  income  increases,  one  of  the  first  things  they  do  is  to  vary 
this  diet  by  things  that  they  want,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
purchase.  We  find  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  general 
standard  of  living  of  the  working  class,  the  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  working  class  in  the  last  ten  years,  especially 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  had  an  enormous  effect  on  shifting,  and 
explains,  probably,  why  we  have  shifted  from  cereals  to  a  much 
more  expensive  type  of  food. 

For  example,  corn  meal  is  a  striking  example.  From  about  110 
pounds  of  com  meal  we  have  declined  to  about  25  pounds  per 
capita,  and,  of  course,  that  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  cotton 
belt.  It  represents  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
cotton  cropper,  both  colored  and  white.  That  is  not  due  to  any 
rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  but  to  the  industrialization  of  the 
South,  the  enormous  development  in  industry  with  its  higher 
wages  that  the  cotton  croppers  make.  You  can  imagine  a  negro 
in  Georgia  or  Alabama,  with  an  income  of  $150  or  $125  a  year, 
moving  to  Atlanta  or  Birmingham  or  Montgomery,  going  to  work 
at  wages  of  $3  or  $4  a  day,  as  many  of  them  have  done  in  the 
last  ten  years.  He  immediately  wants  to  get  away  from  his 
old  idea  of  corn  bread,  beans  and  flap-jacks,  and  he  begins  to  buy 
these  more  interesting  things — canned  goods  and  bakery  goods 
and  other  things,  so  that  the  change  in  standards  of  living  of 
the  laboring  classes,  the  poorer  classes,  the  farming  classes,  in 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  had  an  enormous  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  shift,  and  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  we 
have  had. 

Then,  of  course,  another  tremendous  influence  has  been  the 
emancipation  of  the  housewife  from,  house  work.  She  does  not, 
any  longer,  regard  the  kitchen  twelve  hours  a  day  as  her  place 
in  the  world,  preparing  two  or  three  meals  a  day  for  the  family, 
so  that  her  purchasing  power  has  increased,  she  has  been  able 
to  buy  manufactured  foods  and  clothing  and  has  shifted  over  to 
them. 

Again,  the  change  in  the  housewife’s  standard  has  been 
associated  with  the  increased  standards  of  living  and  the  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power,  so  she  has  gone  over  to  buying  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and,  after  all,  manufactured  food  stuff  is  simply 
transferring  the  work  of  1,000,000  kitchens  to  a  factory  and 
doing  a  large  part  of  it  with  steam  or  electric  power,  instead  of 
human  power. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  forces  at  work  besides  the 
standard  of  living  to  give  the  housewife  a  new  idea  of  her 
status.  The  opportunities  of  entertainment — movies,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  so  on — ^have  given  her  new  reasons  for  getting  away 
from  house  work,  and  she  has  been  very  ready  to  re.sponcl  as  fast 
as  means  permitted  the  purchase  of  manufactured  food  products. 

Now,  there  are  also  a  lot  of  other  influences;  you  might  call 
them  propaganda,  advertising,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
mention  them  briefly.  When  manufacturers  noticed  housewives 
wanted  labor-saving  food  products,  manufactured  food  prod¬ 
ucts  that  do  not  require  kitchen  labor,  they  responded  with 
advertising.  I  want  to  point  out  that  labor-saving  and  conveni¬ 
ence  are  just  as  important  as  price.  We  hear  tremendous  em¬ 
phasis  put  on  price;  it  is  important,  but,  as  I  will  point  out  to 
you  later,  it  is  not  the  only  factor.  Labor  saving  and  conveni¬ 
ence  are  also  an  argument. 

Take  the  development  of  breakfast  foods.  While  our  whole 
trend  has  been  away  from  ceareals,  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
cereals  in  the  diet,  breakfast  foods  have  steadily  increased,  until 
we  consume  about  12  or  14  pounds  per  capita  of  breakfast  foods. 
The  argument  there  is  not  price;  it  is  convenience,  because 
breakfast  foods  cost  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  flour  for  the 
equivalent  amount  of  food,  but  it  is  convenient. 

Then,  the  doctors  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  They 
have,  in  recent  years,  advised  mothers  a  great  deal  on  what 
they  should  feed  their  children.  Vitamins  have  come  in;  doctors 
tell  mothers  to  give  children  orange  juice,  and  cod  liver  oil  and 
things  like  that.  Those  have  had  a  tremendous  effect.  They 
have  recommended  milk,  which  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
increasing  the  consumption  of  dairy  products. 

Then  the  question  of  calories,  the  desire  of  the  ladies  to  retain 
their  girlish  figures,  which  I  think  everyone  approves  of,  has 
caused  them,  all  to  study  foods  and  their  effect,  whether  they 
are  fattening  or  non-fattening  foods,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  information  that  has  been  put  out  in  the 
press  has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  to  increasing  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  to  whether  they  were 
fattening  or  non-fattening  foods. 

Then  there  are  a  lot  of  social  arguments.  Every  lady  that  is 
giving  a  bridge  party,  or  having  company,  is  always  seeking 
something  new  and  interesting  that  she  has  not  had  before.  If 
she  hears  of  new  confections,  new  baked  goods,  that  is  where 
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they  get  their  trial.  There  are  a  great  number  of  social  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  played  on. 

All  of  this  collectively  has  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  in¬ 
troducing  new  foods  and  changing  food  habits,  but  the  thing  I 
want  to  point  out  is,  while  advertising  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  doctors  and  the  appeal  to  the  social  instincts  may  get  a 
housewife  to  try  anything  once,  after  that  it  has  to  stand  on  its 
merit.  She  will  try  anything  once,  but  if  it  does  not  come  up  to 
expectations,  if  it  is  not  ^tter  than  something  she  has  had 
before,  she  does  not  try  it  again,  so  the  advertising  gets  a  trial 
once,  but  after  that  it  must  stand  on  its  merit,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  question  that  you  have  to  consider  that  advertising  alone 
will  not  sell  a  thing.  If  it  is  a  new  breakfast  food  and  she  tries 
it  out,  and  the  family  says  “We  don’t  like  it  as  well  as  what  we 
have  had,”  that  is  the  last  time  she  tries  it. 

The  advertising  of  cod  liver  oil,  in  spite  of  its  vitamins  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  doctors,  I  do  not  think  has  increased 
its  popularity  with  the  younger  generation,  but  when  somebody 
discovered  tomato  juice  was  an  agreeable  way  to  take  the  vita¬ 
mins,  it  founded  practically  a  new  industry.  The  consumption  of 
tomato  juice  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
because  it  is  agreeable.  The  same  with  orange  juice.  Orange 
juice  consumption  has  increased  about  three  times  per  capita 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  No  doubt  the  recommendations  of  the 
doctors  had  something  to  do  with  that,  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
agreeable,  combined  with  the  recommendations,  has  influenced 
that  development. 

Now,  all  of  these  things  come  in  competition  with  each  other 
in  the  grocery  store,  and  it  is  that  that  I  want  to  speak  of  a  little, 
because  that  is  what  really  affects  your  distribution.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  your  product,  and  how  much  is  consumed,  depends 
on  the  decision  of  about  28,000,000  housewives  every  day,  when 
they  go  to  their  grocery  stores,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  really 
determines  the  trend  of  consumption.  Every  one  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  is  in  competition  with  every  other,  canned  fruit  with  fresh, 
dried  with  fresh,  canned  vegetables  with  fresh,  and  they  must 
stand  on  their  own  merits  when  she  comes  to  the  store  with  her 
market  basket  and  with  a  limited  income  to  do  her  daily  pur¬ 
chasing. 

That  is  when  the  consideration  of  price  as  well  as  appealing 
to  the  appetite,  as  well  as  the  social  sense,  are  all  conflicting  in 
her  mind,  as  to  which  of  a  large  selection  of  articles  in  a  store 
she  will  buy  today.  Income!  It  is  not  the  consumption  of  the 
higher  classes  of  people  that  affects  food  consumption.  Less 
than  one  per  cent,  according  to  figures  put  out  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Research,  of  the  people  have  $8,000  or  more  of  income 
annually.  Their  consumption  one  way  or  the  other,  their  opinion 
about  what  they  want  to  buy  (and  that  class  buys  what  it  wants, 
as  a  rule)  has  very  little  effect  on  the  consumption  of  food 
products. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  have  an  income  of  only 
$3,300  or  better.  Ten  per  cent  have  an  income  of  only  $2,300  or 
better,  and  80  per  cent  have  less  than  $1,700. 

Now,  I  think  you  will  all  admit  that  a  housewife  in  a  small 
family,  having  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
spend  for  all  family  expenses,  has  a  very  limited  budget  for 
food,  and  most  of  the  28,000,000  are  in  that  class.  When  she 
goes  to  market  in  the  morning  she  is  not  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  the  producer  or  the  processer.  She  has  problems, 
too.  She  has  probably  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  troubles  of 
the  California  peach  grower  or  the  prune  grower  or  the  raisin 
grower,  and  so  on,  but  that  is  not  appealing  to  her  or  influencing 
her  a  bit  in  the  purchase  of  those  products.  She  isn’t  thinking 
about  the  surplus  the  canner  has  or  the  meat  packer  or  anybody 
else.  She  is  not  worried  about  that.  What  she  is  thinking  about 
is,  she  has  about  $1.50  to  spend  this  morning  to  buy  the  day’s 
supplies,  and  she  is  thinking  about  her  family  of  three  or  four 
people,  and  what  will  please  them  most.  She  is  probably  think¬ 
ing  whether  she  wants  to  be  away  in  the  afternoon,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  in  the  kitchen  too  much,  so  when  she  enters  the 
grocery  store  she  sees  the  fresh  vegetables  here  and  the  canned 
vegetables  there,  and  she  looks  at  them  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
new  besides  potatoes  and  cabbage  this  morning,  and  how  much 
it  costs,  and  then  she  makes  up  her  mind  more  or  less  as  to  what 
she  will  buy  that  day,  based  on  half  a  dozen  considerations. 

She  says,  “There  are  some  nice  new  beets,”  or  “There  are  some 
nice  carrots;  they  would  go  well.”  Then  she  thinks,  “No,  I  am 
going  to  be  out  this  afternoon;  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the 
kitchen.  I  guess  I  will  take  a  can  of  something,”  and  she  takes 
a  can  of  beans  home  with  her. 

She  has  the  problem  of  supplying  the  family  with  the  most 
interesting  diet  she 'can  get  and  other  considerations,  and  there 
is  nobody  there  to  represent  this  fresh  fruit  or  these  fresh  vege¬ 


tables  with  a  sales  talk.  They  have  to  stand  on  their  own.  You 
are  not  there;  there  is  no  representative  there  with  a  sales  talk 
to  persuade  her  that  this,  that  or  the  other  thing  should  be 
bought,  so  her  decision  is  based  on  these  considerations  alone. 

Then  price  comes  in.  She  has  a  very  limited  budget.  Shall 
she  buy  chops  today  or  not?  Well,  they  will  cost  so  much,  and  if 
she  does,  she  can  not  buy  dessert.  Finally,  she  may  decide  on 
buying  a  cheaper  meat,  hamburger,  or  something  like  that,  in 
order  to  buy  dessert.  She  is  figuring  price,  trying  to  save  a 
nickel  here  and  there,  in  order  to  buy  something  more,  and  every¬ 
thing  has  to  stand  before  her  on  its  merits,  without  any  sales 
talk. 

Now,  it  is  her  individual  decision,  the  decision  of  28,000,000 
every  day,  that  decides  on  what  shall  be  consumed,  what  the 
trend  shall  be  over  the  year;  whether  1,000,000  cases  more  of, 
say,  pineapple  shall  be  consumed  this  year,  and  1,000,000  cases 
less  of  canned  peaches,  is  largely  based  on  those  decisions,  and 
there  is  where  price  comes  in.  If  pineapple  is  a  little  bit  cheaper, 
and  peaches  are  competing  products,  probably  enough  of  them 
will  decide  to  buy  a  can  of  pineapple,  instead  of  peaches  to  make 
a  difference  of  1,000,000  cases  in  the  total  consumption  in  a  year. 

Now,  I  bring  this  all  up  to  this  point  to  show  one  or  two 
problems.  The  canner,  as  I  see  it,  and  every  producer,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  directly  interested  in  seeing  that  his  products  go 
through  the  lowest  cost  channels  to  the  consumer,  because  ho  is 
not  there  with  a  sales  talk  when  the  housewife  comes  in.  She  is 
going  to  decide,  and  she  is  going  to  decide  it  partly  on  price.  That 
is  one  consideration,  and  an  important  one,  so  that,  if  your 
product  goes  through  a  channel  that  costs  the  housewife  two  or 
three  cents  a  can  more  than  some  competing  product,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  at  a  disadvantage  when  she  is  there  making  up  her  mind 
as  to  what  she  is  going  to  buy. 

Every  producer  is  interested  in  the  channels  of  distribution, 
and  low  cost  distribution  for  his  products.  Every  producer  will 
spend  a  lot  of  money  to  save  two  or  three  cents  a  case  on  pro¬ 
duction.  If  somebody  comes  along  with  a  new  gadget,  a  new 
system  of  handling  stuff  in  his  packing  plant,  and  can  show  him 
the  new  conveyor,  for  instance,  will  save  two  or  three  cents  a 
case,  he  probably  has  a  customer.  He  is  ready  to  save  two  or 
three  cents  a  case  in  his  packing  plant  by  any  new  device,  any 
new  system,  yet  the  product  may  go  through  a  channel  that  will 
cost  him  two  or  three  cents  or  five  or  six  cents  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  gained  nothing,  so  he  should  be  interested  in  the 
process  of  distribution  as  much  as  the  process  of  production, 
although  he  does  not  do  the  distributing.  His  product  has  to  go 
through  it,  and  his  ultimate  volume  of  distribution  depends  as 
much  on  saving  costs  in  distribution  as  in  saving  costs  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  two  or  three  other  things  that 
seem  to  me  are  fundamental  in  low  cost  distribution.  I  can’t  go 
into  all  of  that;  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  I  will  mention  just  two  things. 
One  is  the  dead  inventory  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  business, 
and  the  other  is  the  need  of  standardization  as  a  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  cost  of  distribution. 

For  example,  in  1927  we  studied  the  lines  of  foods  in  chain 
store  warehouses  and  a  typical  wholesale  house,  and  it  revealed 
some  most  astonishing  things.  It  showed  us  in  canned  fruits 
the  chain  store  had  thirty-two  items,  and  the  warehouse  of  the 
wholesaler  had  104.  In  canned  vegetables  the  chain  store  car¬ 
ried  65  items,  the  wholesale  house  205.  In  meats,  canned  meats, 
the  chain  store  had  fourteen,  the  whole  house  thirty-three.  In 
canned  milk  the  chain  store  had  eight,  the  wholesale  house 
thirteen. 

That  indicated  this,  that  if  the  chain  store  was  carrying 
eough  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  immediate  market  in  its  territory, 
evidently  the  wholesale  house  was  carrying  two  to  three  times  as 
many  items  as  were  necessary.  Some  of  those  items  certainly 
were  not  moving  and  were  practically  dead  inventory.  In  fact,  an 
analysis  of  the  turnover  of  the  items  showed  a  large  part  of  the 
stock  of  that  wholesale  house  was  dead  inventory.  They  were 
not  selling  more  items  than  the  chain  store. 

That  is  an  enormous  cost,  and  when  we  examined  the  retail 
stores,  we  found  the  same  thing.  The  average  chain  store  is 
operating  on  eight  or  nine  hundred  items;  the  average  retailer 
on  two  thousand.  If  one  thousand  items  are  sufficient,  and  you 
have  two  thousand,  it  is  evident  about  half  of  them  are  slow- 
moving  and  almost  dead  inventory. 

We  re-examined  the  wholesale  house  again  in  1929  and  found 
the  manager  had  himself  voluntarily  reduced  his  canned  fruits 
from  104  to  86,  canned  vegetables  from  205  to  78,  and  made 
substantial  reductions  in  other  lines,  and  he  found  he  was  get¬ 
ting  the  same  volume  of  trade,  and,  of  course,  a  good  deal  better 
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profit,  because  he  had  eliminated  a  large  part  of  his  dead  inven¬ 
tory. 

Now,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  manufacturer  today  is 
directly  interested  in  distribution,  and  that  is  this:  There  has 
been  a  very  marked  tendency  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  a 
shorter  turnover  by  the  jobber,  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer, 
which  means  that  products  are  left  with  the  producer  until  there 
is  consumptive  demand.  The  old  days,  when  the  distributive 
trade  took  the  product  right  off  your  hands  at  production  time, 
have  changed  a  great  deal.  We  find  that  is  a  world-wide  situa¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  in  1927  we  studied  the  lines  of  foods  in  chain 
there  were  still  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  in  Cuba.  Cuba  is  the 
producer.  The  world  trade  has  left  the  sugar  where  it  was 
produced  until  it  wants  it.  We  have  a  surplus  of  wheat,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  surplus  wheat  in  the  world  is  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  two  big  wheat-producing  countries. 

You  can  split  it  in  a  world-wide  way  into  international  trade 
and  domestic  trade,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  transportation,  so  it  is  no  longer  necessary  in  any  section 
of  the  country  to  carry  large  stocks  for  immediate  delivery.  The 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  can  get  stocks  on  fairly  short  notice, 
and  there  is  more  and  more  tendency  to  leave  a  surplus  where  it 
is  produced,  whether  it  is  a  farm  product,  like  wheat  or  sugar, 
or  a  processed  product  like  canned  foods.  That  means  when 
there  ai’e  surpluses  the  producer  has  to  carry  a  greater  loss  and 
responsibility  than  he  did  in  the  old  days;  therefore,  he  is  inter-, 
ested  more  than  he  used  to  be  in  distribution,  and  in  feeling  sure 
his  product  gets  distributed,  and  when  there  is  a  surplus,  that  it 
does  not  get  left  on  his  hands. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  about  standardization.  I  can  not  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  that.  In  the  Louisville  Survey,  we  found 
some  very  interesting  things  about  the  types  of  cans  used.  We 
found  in  the  twenty-six  stores  on  which  a  study  was  made  of 
the  movement  of  production  items  of  all  sizes  of  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  that  city,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  was  covered  by  five  sizes  of  cans.  When  you  can  reduce  it 
to  few  sizes  and  a  few  brands,  you  have  eliminated  a  large  part 
of  the  dead  inventory. 

It  was  also  found  that  it  was  those  lines  in  which  only  one, 
two  or  three  sizes  were  carried,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
was  done  in  two  or  three  sizes  or  items,  where  the  standard 
profits  were  made.  In  those  items  where  fifteen  or  twenty  sizes 
were  sold,  generally  the  profit  was  away  below  the  standard  of 
profit,  and  that  demonstrated  very  clearly,  with  other  evidence 
we  found,  the  importance  of  standardization  and  simplification  of 
the  number  of  sizes,  grades  and  brands  that  a  retail  or  whole¬ 
sale  house  should  carry  in  order  to  avoid  having  a  great  amount 
of  stock  that  does  not  turn  over  and  does  not  move,  and  which 
adds  tremendously  to  the  cost  of  distribution. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  canning  industry  we  need  two  or  three 
things.  We  need  a  better  knowledge  of  how  much  to  produce, 
so  we  do  not  get  surpluses,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  better  statis¬ 
tical  information  of  all  kinds.  We  need  simplification  of  sizes 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  dead  inventory  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  ti’ade  which,  after  all,  is  charged  up  to  the  commodity, 
and  simplification  in  brands  and  labels.  I  think  in  some  canned 
foods  we  have  too  many  grades  today.  I  can  not  see  myself  that 
a  housewife  is  particular  to  have  her  goods  divided  up  into  a 
large  number  of  grades.  She  is  interested  in  a  standard  product 
that  is  saitsfactory,  and  that  will  be  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  small  amount  of  fancy  goods;  there  is 
probably  a  market  for  a  certain  amount  of  very  cheap  goods, 
but  principally  the  bulk  of  the  market  should  be  of  good  average 
grade,  and  she  is  satisfied. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  any  better  in  finishing  this  up 
than  to  just  read  here  about  a  half  page  of  a  little  summary  of 
these  ideas  that  I  have  brought  out.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  leave 
on  a  one  o’clock  train.  I  think  this  little  summary  points  out  the 
facts  I  brought  out. 

“The  manufacturer  of  food  products  has  shown  an  increased 
interest  in  recent  years  in  the  problems  affecting  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  products.  There  are  about  28,000,000  housewives 
who  purchase  most  of  the  food  products  at  retail;  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  these  retail  buyers  are  limited  in  the  food 
budget,  and  therefore  their  trade  has  gradually  shifted  to  those 
products  in  a  competitive  field,  which  move  from  manufacturer 


to  consumer  through  the  lowest  cost  channels  of  distribution, 
all  other  things,  of  course,  being  equal. 

“The  cost  of  distribution  is  relatively  high  compared  with  the 
cost  of  production,  and  manufacture  of  most  food  products. 
For  example,  we  process  about  $7,500,000,000  worth  to  $8,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  raw  food  products  in  our  food  factories  in  this 
country.  We  add  about  $2,500,000,000  to  that  in  processing,  so 
that  the  food  turned  out  of  the  wholesale  plants  is  worth  about 
$10,000,000,000  to  $12,000,000,000.  There  are  about  $3,000,000,- 
000  more  of  raw  products,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  sold 
without  processing,  so  the  wholesale  value  of  food  products,  we 
figured,  is  around  $13,500,000,000. 

“There  are  various  ideas  as  to  the  cost  in  retail,  but  generally 
the  figure  averages  about  $22,000,000,000  or  $23,000,000,000. 
We  add  about  $2,500,000,000,000  to  food  products  in  processing, 
and  about  $8,000,000,000  in  distribution,  so  distribution  has  a 
high  share  in  the  cost  of  foods. 

“Every  manufacturer  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  his  own 
product  is  produced  efficiently  at  a  low  cost.  He  is  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  his  product  move  through  the  lowest  cost  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution,  in  order  that  he  may  hold  his  share  of  the 
trade. 

“Another  factor  that  has  aroused  his  interest  in  distribution 
problems  has  been  a  development  of  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
by  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  to  buy  as  they  sell  and,  to  a 
larger  degree,  allow  the  producer  to  hold  his  products  until  the 
retail  market  is  ready  to  absorb  them.  The  improved  transpor¬ 
tation  makes  it  unnecessary  for  retailers,  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers  to  accumulate  and  hold  large  stocks  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  buyers. 

“This  new  tendency  is  especially  important  in  processors  of 
agricultural  products,  such  as  the  various  lines  of  canned  foods. 
Agricultural  production  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  no  one 
can  anticipate  exactly  how  large  a  crop  will  be.  At  the  time 
when  a  crop  must  be  processed,  there  is  no  very  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  what  the  total  demand  will  be.  The  result  is  that 
processors  of  agricultural  products  frequently  take  a  crop  that 
is  produced  and  later  find  they  have  a  surplus. 

“The  producer  not  only  needs  all  the  accurate  information 
that  can  be  developed  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  for  his  goods, 
but  his  interest  is  also  stimulated  in  finding  the  lowest  cost  dis¬ 
tribution  channels,  in  order  that  a  highly  competitive  line  of 
goods  may  secure  and  hold  their  share  of  the  trade.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  co-operating  with  manufacturers  and 
distributors  in  making  detailed  studies  of  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  is  supplying  statistical  information  on  production  and 
consumption. 

“Also,  recent  studies  on  cost  of  retail  and  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  showed  many  important  wastes  could  be  eliminated,  particu¬ 
larly  the  enormous  wastes  due  to  dead  inventory  as  a  result  of 
carrying  a  large  number  of  grades  and  sizes  in  the  ordinary 
wholesale  warehouse.  Standardization  of  sizes  and  grades, 
which  has  done  so  much  in  eliminating  waste  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  has  wide  application  in  the  canned  foods  field,  and  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  the  elimination  of  waste  by  eliminating  much 
of  the  dead  inventory  in  wholesale  and  retail  distribution. 

“It  is  believed  the  time  has  come  when  every  manufacturer  or 
processer  of  food  products  should  give  careful  attention  and 
study  to  changes  which  are  going  on  in  distribution  and  in  con¬ 
sumption,  to  see  that  his  goods  pass  through  the  lowest  cost 
and  most  efficient  channels  of  distribution,  if  he  is  to  secure  his 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.” 

I  think  that  covers  in  a  brief  way  the  main  thoughts  I  wanted 
to  bring  out.  I  have  gone  over  this  a  little  fast,  and  have  not 
developed  as  many  details  as  I  might  have  had  I  had  a  little 
more  time,  but  I  think  probably  I  have  covered  the  main  points 
pretty  well.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  SEELEY:  The  Nominating  Committee,  Frank 
Raymond  and  H.  L.  Herrington,  have  selected  Ned  Elwell  of 
Burnham  &  Morrell,  Portland,  Maine,  as  Chairman,  and  Morton 
W.  Steinhart,  of  the  Otoe  Food  Products  Company,  Nebraska 
City,  Nebraska,  as  Secretary  for  the  next  convention. 

I  believe  that  winds  up  the  business  of  the  section,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

The  section  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock. 
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Mr.  J.  Roscoe  Wheatley,  Easton,  Maryland,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  presiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Corn  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  assembled  in  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  convened 
at  ten-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  Roscoe  Wheatley,  Easton,  Maryland, 
Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY:  This  Corn  Section  Meeting  will 
come  to  order  please. 

I  should  like,  first,  to  name  the  Nominating  Committee: 

F.  O.  Mitchell,  Maryland,  Chairman;  W.  P.  Hartman,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  L.  S.  Argol,  Illinois. 

These  gentlemen  will  please  have  their  report  ready  immedi¬ 
ately  preceeding  the  address  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law.  We 
find  that  in  the  discussions  which  follow  the  address  of  this 
Government  representative  the  confusion  is  so  great  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  back  on  a  business  basis;  so  we  will  call  for  a  report 
of  the  committee  at  that  time. 


J.  ROSCOE  WHEATLEY 

We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  report  that  this  morning  we  are 
to  be  favored  again  by  the  admirable  quartet  of  singing  men 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Rainbow  Quartet,  who 
will  entertain  you  at  this  time.  (Applause.) 

Singing  by  the  Rainbow  Quartet.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  We  sincerely  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  these  men  to  make  our  meetings  more  interesting.  I 
know  we  have  enjoyed  their  efforts  very  much  this  morning. 

The  Chairman  has  no  report  to  make;  in  fact  we  have  no 
time  for  the  report.  I  might  simply  state  that  as  Chairman  of 
this  Section  during  the  year,  when  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill  had 
been  passed  and  the  Department  asked  for  opinions  of  Canners 
as  to  what  should  constitute  the  lower  qualities,  we  sent  letters 
to  members  of  the  Association  and  to  members  of  the  industry 
throughout  the  country  asking  for  their  suggestions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Unfortunately,  this  request  came  at  a  time  when  everyone 
was  very  busy  and  had  not  much  opportunity  or  time  to  devote 
to  that  serious  and  important  question. 

Later  on,  we  asked  a  number  of  people  to  assist  in  selecting 
samples  to  be  used  in  our  demonstration  here  today — some  of 
borderline  quality,  some  which  they  considered  to  be  sub¬ 
standard,  and  some  fair  standard.  You  will  see  the  result  of 
these  in  a  little  while. 

Other  than  that,  the  Chairman  of  your  Section  has  nothing 
to  report. 

As  the  first  address  today,  we  are  going  to  discuss  a  subject 
that  is  growing  in  importance  in  the  minds  of  all  corn  canners. 


Every  year  we  fellows  who  pack  cream  style  corn  are  told  we 
will  have  no  sale  for  our  product,  that  everybody  is  going  to 
pack  whole  grain  corn.  This  morning  we  are  going  to  have  a 
discussion  of  “Field  Yield  in  Relation  to  Style  of  Pack,”  by 
Colonel  C.  B.  Sayre,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York.  Colonel  Sayre.  (Applause.) 

Field  Yield  of  Corn  in  Relation  to 
Style  of  Pack 

By  C.  B.  Sayre, 

New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  growing  interest  in  whole  kernel  canned  corn  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  inquiries  regarding  the  yields  and  returns 
in  this  style  of  pack  as  compared  with  the  cream  style 
pack.  Since  com  for  fancy  whole  kernel  pack  must  be  harvested 
when  it  is  less  mature  than  corn  for  fancy  cream  style  pack, 
there  is  naturally  much  interest  among  growers  and  canners 
alike  as  to  the  relative  yields  per  acre  and  cans  per  ton  in  the 
two  styles  of  pack.  Examination  of  the  horticultural  literature 
gives  no  information  on  this  subject. 

A  comparison  of  yields  at  two  stages  of  maturity  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  in  1928,  at  whicn 
time  the  Geneva  Preserving  Company  made  an  experimental  pack 
of  frozen  corn  on  the  cob.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  harvest  the  corn  at  prime  table  stage.  In  order  to  compare 
the  yields  when  harvested  at  this  stage  and  at  prime  canning 
stage  an  area  used  in  a  fertilizer  experiment  was  divided  into 
three  sections  which  had  received  similar  fertilizer  treatments. 
Two  of  these  sections  were  harvested  at  prime  table  stage  for 
freezing  and  the  third  section  was  harvested  five  days  later  for 
canning  in  the  cream  style  pack.  The  yields  were  as  follows : 
Harvested  on  Aug.  24  for  freezing,  7609  ears  weighing  2944  lbs. 

Harvested  on  Aug.  25  for  freezing,  7927  ears  weighing  3456  lbs. 

Harvested  on  Aug.  30  for  canning,  8033  ears  weighing  3276  lbs. 

It  was  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  corn  harvested  in 

prime  table  stage  gave  slightly  greater  yields  than  that  harv¬ 
ested  for  cream  style  canning.  A  possible  explanation  was  that 
there  was  a  higher  moisture  content  in  the  less  mature  corn 
which  gave  the  increased  weight.  However,  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  areas  compared  were  absolutely 
uniform  in  regard  to  their  productive  capacity  due  to  previous 
treatments,  etc. 

Consequently  in  1930  a  comprehensive  experiment  was  laid 
out  on  the  Canning  Crops  Experiment  Farm  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
to  determine  more  accurately  the  yields  and  returns  of  corn 
when  harvested  for  whole  kernel  pack  as  compared  with  cream 
style  pack.  For  this  purpose  a  two  acre  plat  was  uniformly 
fertilized  and  planted  on  May  14th.  There  were  204  rows  in  the 
plat  and  at  harvesting  time  the  odd  numbered  rows  were  harv¬ 
ested  in  prime  condition  for  fancy  whole  kernel  pack  and  the 
alternate  rows,  that  is,  the  even  numbered  rows,  were  harvested 
later  for  fancy  cream  style  pack.  Obviously  by  taking  alternate 
rows  clear  across  the  field  for  each  style  of  pack,  all  inequalities 
due  to  difference  in  soil  or  location  would  be  entirely  equalized 
so  that  the  returns  from  each  harvest  should  give  an  accurate 
index  of  yields  that  might  be  expected  from  whole  kernel  and 
cream  style  corn.  Mr.  A.  L.  Murphy,  head  field  man  for  the 
Geneva  Preserving  Company,  ordered  the  corn  harvested  when 
it  was  considered  in  extra  fancy  condition  for  each  style  of  pack. 
The  whole  kernel  corn  was  harvested  on  August  19th  and  the 
alternate  rows  for  the  cream  style  pack  were  harvested  on 
August  23rd,  or  five  days  later.  The  yield  of  husked  corn  for 
whole  kernel  pack  was  2,562  pounds,  of  which  1,521  pounds 
was  selected  for  canning.  It  was  found  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  corn  was  too  immature  and  had  to  be  discarded.  Likewise 
there  were  many  short  ears  which  could  not  be  handled  by  the 
whole  kernel  cutting  machine.  But  the  principal  loss  was  due 
to  immaturity,  yet  it  was  considered  that  the  corn  had  to  be 
harvested  at  that  stage  in  order  to  produce  a  fancy  pack,  as 
the  more  mature  ears  would  be  over  mature  if  allowed  to  remain 
longer.  As  shown  in  the  tabulation,  840  cans  of  whole  kernel 
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corn  were  obtained,  or  a  yield  of  656  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn, 
and  a  yield  of  1,104  No.  2  size  cans  per  ton  of  selected  husked 
corn.  For  the  cream  style  corn,  harvested  five  days  later,  3,116 
pounds  o  fhusked  corn  was  obtained,  which  yielded  1,375  cans 
or  a  yield  of  882  No.  2  size  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn,  a  gain 
of  34  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  cream  style. 

The  actual  canning  and  the  detailed  records  of  the  processing 
were  made  possible  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
Geneva  Preserving  Company  and  of  the  Research  Division  of  the 
American  Can  Company.  The  Geneva  Preserving  Company 
permitted  us  to  use  their  factory  and  equipment.  The  Hansen 
Canning  Machine  Corporation  and  the  Sprague-Sells  Company 
loaned  us  their  latest  types  of  whole  kernel  corn  cutting  ma¬ 
chinery  which  were  used  in  this  test.  All  of  the  processing 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Perry  Wilson  and  his 
associates  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  American  Can 
Company. 

Although  subsequent  comparisons  proved  the  accuracy  of 
these  results,  the  exceedingly  low  yields  of  the  whole  kernel 
pack  led  to  some  question  as  to  any  mitigating  circumstances 
that  might  have  affected  the  yields.  Four  days  before  the  whole 
kernel  corn  was  harvested  .86  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  the  first 
rain  of  any  consequence  in  over  a  month.  It  seemed  quite 
possible  that  the  cream  style  corn  being  harvested  later  would 
have  received  more  benefit  from  this  rain.  Likewise  on  the  day 
the  cream  style  corn  was  harvested  .76  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell, 
all  of  which  occurred  while  the  corn  was  being  harvested,  and 
which  would  naturally  make  it  water  soaked  and  probably  add 
a  little  to  the  weight  of  the  husked  corn. 

Consequently  it  was  decided  to  try  to  obtain  more  data  con¬ 
cerning  returns  from  the  two  styles  of  pack.  Accordingly  a 
block  of  corn  being  grown  in  a  fertilizer  experiment  was  divided 
in  half.  There  were  19  fertilizer  plats  in  this  series  and  half 
of  each  plat  was  taken  for  whole  kernel  corn,  which  was 
harvested  on  September  9th,  and  half  was  taken  for  cream  style 
corn,  which  was  harvested  on  September  13th.  There  was  .19 
of  an  acre  harvested  for  each  style  of  pack.  Again,  for  the 
whole  kernel  pack  the  entire  area  was  harvested  when  the  most 
advanced  ears  were  in  prime  canning  stage  for  fancy  whole 
kernel  corn.  Inasmuch  as  this  fertilizer  series  included  some 
fertilizers  high  in  phosphorus  which  tended  to  hasten  maturity 
and  others  high  in  nitrogen  which  tended  somewhat  to  delay 
maturity,  it  was  evident  that  much  of  this  corn  was  too  im 
mature  for  fancy  whole  kernel  corn.  This  is  shown  in  the  small 
percentage  of  selected  corn.  Of  985  pounds  of  husked  corn  only 
312  pounds  were  selected  for  whole  kernel  pack,  the  great  bulk 
of  it  being  discarded  due  to  immaturity.  This  yielded  only  184 
cans.  Reduced  to  a  tonnage  basis  for  comparison  with  other 
results  this  gave  372  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn  and  1,180  cans 
per  ton  of  selected  husked  corn.  For  the  cream  style  pack  an 
equal  area  was  harvested  on  September  13th  and  yielded  877 
pounds  of  husked  corn  or  a  trifle  less  than  was  harvested  for 
whole  kernel  pack.  However,  480  cans  of  cream  style  corn  were 
obtained,  giving  a  yield  of  1,092  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn, 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  cream  style  pack. 

Because  of  the  big  loss  due  to  the  larger  percentage  of  im¬ 
mature  ears  harvested  for  the  whole  kernel  pack  in  this  fertilizer 
experiment,  another  group  of  fertilizer  plats  was  divided  in  two 
equal  parts  for  whole  kernel  and  cream  style  comparisons.  In 
this  case  the  more  advanced  plats  were  harvested  on  September 
10th  for  the  whole  kernel  pack.  The  less  mature  plats  were  then 
harvested  on  September  12th  when  they  were  at  about  the  same 
stage  as  the  ones  harvested  first.  This  gave  a  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  crop  and  much  less  loss  due  to  immature  ears.  The 
combined  yield  was  1,332  pounds  of  husked  corn,  of  which  951 
pounds  was  selected  for  whole  kernel  pack.  This  yielded  550 
cans  or  793  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn  and  1,150  cans  per  ton 
of  selected  corn.  On  September  15th  the  other  half  of  each  of 
these  plats  was  harvested  for  cream  style  corn  and  yielded 
1,508  pounds  of  husked  corn,  from  which  552  cans  were  obtained, 
or  732  per  ton  of  husked  corn.  In  this  case  a  slightly  greater 
number  of  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn  was  obtained  from  the 
whole  kernel  pack.  It  was  evident  that  the  big  gain  in  the  whole 
kernel  pack  as  compared  with  the  previous  fertilizer  series  was 
due  to  greater  uniformity  of  maturity  of  the  corn  used  as  a 
result  of  the  two  pickings.  The  Golden  Bantam  variety  was 
used  in  all  the  comparisons  thus  far  mentioned. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  this  comparison  using  Bantam 
Evergreen  and  again  a  fertilizer  series  was  divided  in  two  equal 
parts  of  .39  acre  for  each  style  of  pack.  The  whole  kernel  corn 
was  harvested  on  September  16th  and  yielded  2,258  pounds  of 
husked  corn  which  produced  676  cans  or  a  yield  of  599  cans  per 
ton  of  husked  corn.  Seven  days  later,  that  is  on  September 
23rd,  the  cream  style  plat  yielded  2,450  pounds  of  husked  corn, 
which  filled  1,170  cans,  or  1,040  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn, 
showing  a  very  great  advantage  in  favor  of  cream  style  pack. 


As  far  as  field  yields  were  concerned,  the  returns  were  more 
nearly  equal,  but  favored  the  cream  style. 

In  another  fertilizer  series  containing  .42  of  an  acre  for  each 
style  of  pack  the  corn  was  harvested  on  September  16th  for 
whole  kernel  pack  and  yielded  2,886  pounds  of  husked  corn, 
which  filled  865  cans  or  600  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn,  and 
1,250  cans  per  ton  of  selected  husked  corn.  Seven  days  later 
an  equal  area,  that  is,  .42  of  an  acre,  was  harvested  for  cream 
style  pack  and  yielded  2,368  pounds  of  husked  corn,  which  filled 
970  cans.  This  gave  a  yield  of  818  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn. 
In  this  case  a  larger  field  yield  was  obtained  from  the  corn 
harvested  at  whole  kernel  stage,  but  a  considerable  increase 
in  number  of  cans  per  ton  was  obtained  from  the  cream  style 
pack. 

Examining  all  of  these  comparisons  in  the  tabulation  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  most  cases  yields  to  the  grower  were  appreciably 
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lower  when  the  corn  was  harvested  for  whole  kernel  pack,  and 
that  the  yield  of  cans  per  ton  was  very  greatly  reduced.  How¬ 
ever,  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  poor  yield  of  whole 
kernel  pack  shows  that  the  low  returns  are  caused  principally 
by  the  unequal  maturity  of  the  corn  in  the  field.  The  whole 
kernel  style  is  much  more  exacting  in  regard  to  tbe  right  stage 
of  maturity  that  will  produce  a  fancy  pack.  Consequently  any¬ 
thing  that  would  give  greater  evenness  of  maturity  would 
greatly  increase  the  yields  of  whole  kernel  corn.  Grading  the 
seed  for  size  and  planting  the  large  seed  in  a  separate  area  from 
the  small  seed  would  be  a  big  factor  affecting  evenness  of 
maturity,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  yields  of  whole  kernel 
corn.  Likewise  using  hybrid  inbred  seed  which  is  remarkably 
uniform  in  maturity  would  give  higher  returns. 

A  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  and  one  which  will  give 
maximum  returns  to  both  the  grower  and  the  canner,  is  to  pack 
both  the  whole  kernel  and  cream  style  corn  from  the  same 
picking,  that  is,  to  order  the  corn  from  the  field  at  prime  stage 
for  fancy  cream  style  pack  and  then  operate  two  belts  at  the 
factory.  On  one  belt  place  the  less  mature  corn  which  would 
be  in  prime  stage  for  fancy  whole  kernel  pack  and  on  the  other 
belt  place  the  more  mature  corn  which  would  be  right  for 
cream  style  pack.  This  would  give  a  fancy  grade  in  each  case. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  selecting  the  whole  kernel  corn.  One  canner  found  that  in 
practising  this  method  the  quality  of  the  whole  kernel  corn  was 
inferior  at  first,  but  by  putting  an  expert  supervisor  to  carefully 
instruct  and  check  the  ones  selecting  the  corn  for  the  whole 
kernel  pack,  that  a  fancy  grade  immediately  resulted.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  kernel  corn  is  more  exacting  in  its  require¬ 
ments  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  corn  at 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity. 

Averaging  the  five  comparisons  in  the  tabulation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  harvested  at  fancy  stage  exclusively  for  whole 
kernel  pack  the  yield  was  604  cans  per  ton  of  husked  corn. 
This  compares  with  913  cans  per  ton  when  harvested  exclusively 
for  cream  style  pack,  practically  a  50  per  cent  gain.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  selected  husked  corn  for  whole  kernel  pack, 
a  yield  of  1,171  cans  per  ton  was  obtained.  This  clearly  shows 
the  practical  economy  of  harvesting  the  corn  when  the  most 
mature  ears  are  at  cream  style  stage,  then  selecting  the  less 
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mature  ears  for  whole  kernel  pack  and  canning  both  styles 
simultaneously. 

The  variety  used  is  also  an  important  factor  affecting  the 
yields  of  whole  kernel  corn.  Varieties  having  long  ears  are 
better  adapted  to  the  present  corn  canning  equipment  because 
ears  five  inches  or  less  in  length  cannot  be  handled  with  the 
machinery  which  was  used  in  this  experiment.  True  Golden 
Bantam  often  has  many  short  ears,  and  for  that  reason  a 
variety  having  longer  ears  will  give  higher  returns. 


COMPARISON  OF  YIELDS  AND  RETURNS  WHOLE 
KERNEL  VS.  CREAM  STLYE  CORN. 

Variety  Golden  Bantam 


Harvest  date . 

...8/19 

8/23 

9/9 

9/13 

9/10 

Size  of  Plat  (acres). 

1 

1 

0.19 

0.19 

0.25 

Stvle  of  Pack . 

..Cream 

Whole 

Cream 

Whole 

Cream 

Lbs.  Unhusked  Corn. .3,768 

4,750 

1,540 

1,525 

2,570 

Lbs.  Husked  Corn . 

..  2,562 

3,116 

985 

877 

1,332 

Lbs.  Selected  Corn . 

...1,521 

312 

951 

No.  of  Cans,  No.  2  Size  552 

676 

1,170 

865 

970 

Cans  per  Ton  of 

Husked  Corn . 

...  656 

882 

372 

1,092 

793 

Cans  per  Ton  of 

Selected  Corn . 

..:l,104 

1,180 

1,150 

COMPARISON  OF  YIELDS  AND  RETURNS  WHOLE 
KERNEL  VS.  CREAM  STLYE  CORN. 

Variety  Bantam  Evergreen 


Harvest  date . 

..9/15 

9/16 

9/23 

9/16 

9/23 

Size  of  Plat  (acres).. 

..  0.25 

0.39 

0.39 

0.42 

0.42 

Style  of  Pack . 

.Whole 

Cream 

Whole 

Cream 

Whole 

Lbs.  Unhusked  Corn.. 

..2,490 

3,760 

3,890 

4.440 

3,820 

Lbs.  Husked  Corn . 

..1,508 

2,258 

2,450 

2,886 

2,368 

Lbs.  Selected  Corn . 

1,377 

No.  of  Cans  ,No.  2  Size  552 
Cans  per  Ton  of 

676 

1,170 

865 

970 

Husked  Corn . 

Cans  per  Ton  of 

..  732 

599 

1,040 

600 

818 

Selected  Corn . 

. 

1,250 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  We  appreciate  very  much  this 
valuable  and  interesting  information  Colonel  Sayre  has  brought 
to  us. 

MR.  SEARS:  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Sayre  how  old 
this  corn  was  when  he  began  harvesting  it  for  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packs. 

COLONEL  SAYRE:  You  mean  how  old  from  silking? 

MR.  SEARS:  Yes. 

COLONEL  SAYRE:  We  made  no  record  of  that  because 
I  feel  that  that  is  not  an  acurate  index  for  the  judging  of  corn. 
It  will  vary  tremendously  with  the  season.  In  the  hot  season, 
corn  will  mature  very  much  more  rapidly  than  it  will  in  a  cool 
period.  Consequently,  counting  the  number  of  days  from  silking 
is  of  vei’y  little  value,  I  feel,  because  the  temperature  is  some¬ 
thing  you  cannot  control  and  it  will  determine  the  amount  of 
maturity. 

We  also  had  this  human  element  in  there.  It  had  to  be  on 
the  judgment  of  an  individual  man.  However,  he  was  a  most 
expert  man  and  a  most  expert  field  man.  Of  course,  a  great 
many  others  interested  expressed  opinions  and  we  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  get  the  corn  at  the  right  stage  for  whole  kernel  pack 
in  every  case,  but  so  far  as  counting  the  number  of  days  frorr. 
silking  is  concerned,  I  do  not  consider  that  as  an  accurate  index. 

MR.  SEARS:  In  harvesting,  did  you  select  the  corn  when  in 
prime  condition  for  strictly  fancy  cream  style  pack? 

COLONEL  SAYRE :  Yes,  and  the  less  mature  corn  for  whole 
kernel  pack.  You  get  your  maximum  field  yield  and  maximum 
canning  yield  in  that  way.  That  is  shown  by  the  very  wide 
number  of  cans  you  get  per  ton  of  selected  corn  in  the  whole 
kernel  pack. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  Are  there  any  further  ques¬ 
tions?  Thank  you  very  much.  Colonel  Sayre. 

Following  out  the  theme  of  our  convention,  which  is  “Distri¬ 
bution,”  a  question  that  is  vitally  interesting  and  important  to 
all  of  us,  we  endeavored  to  arrange  our  program  to  discuss  that 
important  phase  of  our  business  from  several  angles,  and  we 
have  selected  as  the  first  speaker  a  gentleman  who  is  very 
capable  of  discussing  “Marketing  Conditions,”  Dr.  F.  B.  Bom- 
berger.  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Market¬ 
ing,  Federal  Farm  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  who  is  also 
active  in  the  work  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  when  Dr.  Bomberger  accepted  our  invitation  to  speak  at 
this  meeting  in  Chicago  he  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  general  conference  at  the  University  of  Maryland  this 


week.  He  could  have  eliminated  that,  but  in  addition  important 
matters  relative  to  the  Farm  Board  have  arisen  which  neces¬ 
sitated  his  being  in  Washington;  so  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
this  engagement  which  we,  of  course,  granted. 

He  has  submitted,  however,  his  paper  which  has  been  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  will  be  printed  in  all  the  trade  papers  with  the 
report  of  the  proceedings;  so  you  will  really  get  the  advantage 
of  his  viewpoint  anyhow. 

Plans  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board 

By  Dr.  F.  B.  Bomberger,  Assistant  Chief, 

Dwision  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  Federal  and  Farm  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Note — Dr.  Bomberger  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting: 
of  the  Corn  Section,  but  his  address  was  received  and  made  a 
part  of  the  records  of  the  Section’s  Meeting. 


Perhaps  it  is  desirable,  now  that  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  has  passed  since  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  conditions  that 
called  the  Board  into  being  and  of  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  accomplished  since  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Act.  Only  by  an  examination  of  the  background  and  setting 
of  the  so-called  “farm  problem”  can  any  adequate  estimate  be 
made  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem  or  of  the  probable 
adequacy  of  the  measures  that  have  been  formulated  for  its 
solution. 

It  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  assume  that  the  “farm  problem” 
is  a  local  or  temporary  difficulty  that  can  be  adjusted  by  local 
expedients  or  by  any  short-time  plan  or  program.  It  is  obvious 
to  even  a  casual  observer  that  agricultural  depression  is  not 
limited  to  the  United  States  of  America.  There  is  scarcely  a 
nation  on  earth  in  which,  in  some  form  or  another,  agriculture 
is  not  laboring  under  difficulties.  By  comparative  measurement, 
indeed,  in  many  lands,  the  troubles  that  afflict  the  agriculturist 
are  more  pressing  than  are  those  that  beset  our  own  American 
farmers.  The  difficulties  of  the  wheat  growers  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina,  the  sugar  cane  producers  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  the  coffee  planters  of  Brazil,  the  rubbei 
producers  of  the  East  Indies,  the  New  Zealand  dairymen,  the 
Argentine  cattlemen,  the  Australian  wool  growers,  are  notable 
pxamnles,  while  the  situation  of  all  classes  of  farmers  in  Great 
Britain  and  continental  Europe,  even  in  cooperative  Denmark, 
are  such  as  to  arouse  serious  concern  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  those  nations.  It  is  no  secret  that  Agriculture,  not 
only  in  America  but  throughout  the  world,  has  been,  since  the 
World  War,  unsettled  and,  in  many  instances,  below  econom.ic 
parity  with  other  phases  of  industry.  Since  1920  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  farmer’s  dollars  has  ranged  from  sixty- 
five  cents  to  around  ninety  cents,  where  it  was  on  January  J, 
1930,  though  it  has  receded  somewhat  since  that  date.  Similar 
disparities  of  purchasing  power  have  prevailed,  in  differing 
degrees,  at  different  times,  during  the  same  period  in  all  the 
various  countries  of  the  world. 

The  immediate  cause  of  present  distressful  conditions  in  the 
United  States  was  the  shock  that  the  World  War  gave  to  the 
economic  structure  of  the  world.  In  his  book  on  “American 
Agriculture  and  European  Markets,”  Dr.  E.  G.  Nourse  says* 
“In  1914,  the  United  States  was  approaching  an  Agricultural- 
Industrial  balance,  with  supplies  abundant  enough  to  make  a 
prosperous  industry  and  trade,  and  farm  prices  high  enough  tc 
make  a  prosperous  agriculture.”  When  suddenly  all  of  Europe 
became  engaged  in  a  colossal  warfare,  America  was  the  only 
practical  source  of  a^icultural  supplies.  In  consequence,  while 
American  participation  in  the  war  lasted,  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country  was  accelerated  to  a  degree  that  was 
wholly  undreamed  of  prior  to  that  time.  Not  only  did  we  ex¬ 
pand  our  agricultural  plant  but  we  vastly  increased  our  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency.  When  the  Armistice  suddenly  ended  the  war 
in  November,  1918,  we  found  ourselves  with  productive  ma¬ 
chinery  working  overtime  and  producing  at  a  rate  that  was  far 
beyond  our  national  requirements;  but  the  cessation  of  the  war 
released  vast  stores  of  agricultural  products  which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  Argentina,  Australia,  Egypt,  India  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  globe ;  and  the  availability  of  shipping,  released 
from  carrying  troops  and  munitions  from  America  to  Europe, 
made  it  possible  to  place  these  supplies  of  agn*icultural  com¬ 
modities  in  Europe  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production  for 
them  in  America.  There  resulted  immediately  a  collapse  of 
agricultural  prices  in  this  country,  frequently  alluded  to  as 
“the  deflation  of  agriculture.” 
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Other  causes  of  overproduction  served  only  to  accentuate  the 
increase  in  agricultural  production  in  relation  to  remunerative 
consumptive  demand.  Moreover,  they  have  acted  continuously 
up  to  the  present  day.  Actually  the  “Farm  problem”  in  1930 
was  as  it  is  now — the  question  of  what  to  do  with  unremunera- 
tive  surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities.  Immediately  thei’e 
began  throughout  this  country  a  campaign  for  farm  relief. 
After  nearly  ten  years  of  agitation,  the  Congress,  in  June,  1929, 
enacted  into  law  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  which  is  the 
statute  under  which  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  functioning 
today. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  first  of  all  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress: 

(1)  To  place  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality 
with  other  industries. 

(2)  To  promote  the  efficient  merchandising  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

(3)  To  stabilize  the  currents  of  commerce  in  marketing 
agricultural  commodities. 

In  order  to  attain  the  three  results  included  within  the 
declaration  of  policy,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  lays  upon 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  two  principal  mandates: 

(1)  To  promote  the  establishment  and  financing  of  a 
producer-owned  and  producer-controlled  system  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 

(2)  To  aid  in  preventing  and  controlling  surpluses  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  in  preventing  undue  and  ex¬ 
cessive  fluctuation!  or  depressions  in  prices  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

In  approaching  the  solution  of  the  “agricultural  problem”  in 
order  to  restore  to  agriculture  economic  parity  to  other  indus¬ 
tries,  it  has  been  apparent  that  there  are  two  main  objectives ; 

(1)  To  prevent  competitive  selling  on  the  part  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  adapt  the  flow  of  commodities  to  market 
requirements. 

(2)  To  stabilize  production. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Congress  that  in  enacting  legislatioii 
to  bring  about  economic  relief  to  agriculture  it  made  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  the  principal  machinery  by  which  the  solution 
of  the  problem  might  be  arrived  at.  It  is  obvious  that  only 
through  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products  can  competitive 
selling  on  the  part  of  individual  producers  be  prevented.  A 
review  of  the  economic  situation  which  served  as  the  background 
fT  this  discussion  shows  that  under  present  economic  conditions, 
where  markets  are  supplied  from  world-wide  sources,  individual 
selling  on  the  part  of  producers  is  merely  multiplying, 
competition. 

At  the  outset  the  Farm  Board  devoted  a  large  part  of  its 
attention  to  the  task  of  promoting  cooperative  marketing  among 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  problem  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  producer-owned,  producer-controlled  marketing  system 
was,  at  the  outset,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  organizing  new 
cooperatives  as  it  was  the  task  of  coordinating  existing  co¬ 
operatives  on  the  basis  of  unified  marketing  programs.  In  this 
country  there  are  more  than  12,000  cooperative  business  associa¬ 
tion  oi  farmers  with  membership  in  excess  of  2,000,000  and 
handling  agricultural  commodities  annually  valued  at  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

These  organizations  represent  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  in 
the  past  to  gain  control  of  their  marketing  system,  to  follow 
their  products  into  the  markets  and  to  secure  for  the  producers 
the  profits  accruing  from  the  handling  of  their  commodities. 
Most  of  these  12,000  cooperative  associations  are  located  at  local 
country  shipping  points.  With  certain  notable  exceptions,  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States  has  not  carried  a 
large  volume  of  business  into  the  terminal  markets.  Before 
farmers  can  make  their  cooperatives  really  efficient  and  effective 
it  is  necessary  that  their  activities  extend  to  the  terminals. 

Under  the  very  broad  powers  granted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  vast  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  plans  for  marketing  agricultural  commodities  on  a 
truly  national  scale. 

In  quick  succession,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Farm  Board,  national  cooperative  sales  agencies  have  been 
created  for  the  marketing  of  grain,  cotton,  wool  and  mohair, 
livestock,  beans  and  pecans.  Regional  and  local  cooperative 
units  of  these  organizations  are  being  created  as  rapidly  as 
varying  conditions  will  permit.  In  the  case  of  grain  and  cotton, 
stabilization  corporations  have  been  set  up  and  are  functioning 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  . 

While  no  national  marketing  agency  has  as  yet  been  created 
for  dairy  products  the  cooperatives  handling  dairy  products 
have  set  up  a  dairy  advisory  committee  under  the  Act  to  confer 
with  the  Farm  Board  and  to  cooperate  with  it  regarding  matters 


of  interest  to  the  dairy  industry.  Advisory  commodity  com¬ 
mittees  have  likewise  been  established  for  wheat,  wool  and 
mohair,  cotton  and  livestock. 

National  or  regional  conferences  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time  relating  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  apples,  potatoes,  etc., 
paving  the  way  for  future  progress  in  the  development  r>f 
cooperative  marketing  organizations.  Never  beflore  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  there  been  such  universal  interest  in 
cooperation  as  now  pervades  this  country. 

As  a  necessary  and  incidental  part  of  the  cooperative  organi¬ 
zation  program  loans  of  money  have  been  granted  to  properly 
organized  cooperatives  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  During  the  year  loans  of  this 
sort  have  been  made  to  cooperatives  handling  apples,  beans, 
citrus  fruits,  cotton,  dairy  products,  grain  honey,  livestock, 
poultry  and  eggs,  grapes  and  raisins,  rice,  sour  cherries,  tobacco, 
wheat,  wool  and  mohair.  These  loans  have  been  authorized  in 
a  total  of  $330,000,000  which  has  actually  been  paid  out  and 
$125,000,000  repaid.  A  simple  computation  of  the  time  and 
effort  involved  in  a  consideration  of  the  need  for  such  loans, 
the  value  of  the  security  offered  and  other  essential  factors,  will 
fill  one  with  wonder  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished. 

More  and  more  the  financing  of  these  cooperatives  is  being 
done  by  the  private  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  leaving 
to  the  Farm  Board  only  the  supplementary  portion  of  the 
loans.  Apparently  the  banking  interests  consider  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  sound  enough  to  bank  upon  and  are  actively 
supporting  it.  Assistance  has  been  rendered  by  the  Board  to 
the  tobacco  growers  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  in  working  out,  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension 
and  Vocational  organizations  of  those  states,  plans  for  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  associations.  Aid  has  been  extended  to  the 
Florida  Citrus  Cooperatives,  the  California  Raisin  and  Grape 
Growers,  the  potato  growers  of  the  Kaw  Valley,  Kansas,  the 
Cherry  growers  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  the  rice  growers 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  fig  growers  of  Texas  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  specify.  As  a  basis  for  future  helpful 
action  a  survey  is  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Departments  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northeastern  States,  in  order 
to  determine  the  present  status  of  cooperative  organizations  in 
that  region  and  to  discover  the  possibility  of  developing  new 
cooperatives  where  needed. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  program  of  the  Board, 
as  already  outlined,  is  permitted  to  continue  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  systems  of  cooperative  marketing  of  all  the 
various  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  this  country  shall 
be  operated  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  farmers  of  America. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  splendid  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  cooperative  organization  and  in  spite 
of  the  still  further  progress  which  is  promised  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  evident  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  futile  to  expect  cooperative  organizations  to  bring  about 
much  improvement  in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture 
unless  at  the  same  time,  some  method  shall  be  devised  whereby 
production  may  be  stabilized  and  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  market.  The  Farm  Board  has  been,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  existence,  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  co¬ 
operative  organizations  but  it  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  unless 
and  until  the  producers  through  organization,  or  much  of  the 
efficiency  oc  cooperative  marketing  is  bound  to  be  wasted. 

The  Farm  Board  knows  that  present  conditions  did  not  develop 
over  night  and  they  are  fully  aware  that  they  cannot  be  cured 
in  a  day.  They  are  convinced  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is 
to  bring  production  somewhat  more  into  harmony  with  market 
requirements,  and  they  are  equally  certain  that  the  gp'owers 
must  act  to  save  themselves. 

This  emphasizes  the  importance  which  the  Board  attaches  to 
the  production  stabilization  program.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  farmer  to  help  himself.  In  the  terse  language  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Legge,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  “the 
best  way  to  control  the  surplus  is  to  prevent  it.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  National  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  program  has  been  practically  without  intelligent  di¬ 
rection.  Like  Topsy,  it  has  just  grown  up.  The  absence  of 
any  well-defined  national  land  policy  has  contributed  to  the 
confusion.  Vast  land  development  projects,  undertaken  some¬ 
times  by  authority  of  Congress,  sometimes  by  state  governments, 
often  by  local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  railway  companies  and 
private  real  estate  corporations,  have  proceeded  without  super¬ 
vision  or  coordination  and  without  reference  to  national  require 
ment.  An  empire  of  land  was  made  available  for  agriculture 
on  terms  and  under  conditions  that  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
capital  investment  in  new  land  adapted  for  tillage.  It  needed 
only  the  unique,  highly  abnormal,  economic  conditions  result- 
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ing  from  the  World  War,  to  inflate  land  values  dangerously  and 
expand  production  to  an  extent  that  made  certain  vast  unwieldy 
surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities  when  peace  should  once 
more  be  restored.  And  so  we  find  that,  twelve  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  there  is  a  surplus  of  practically  every 
important  agricultural  conunodity  produced  in  this  country. 

The  question  that  is  now  confronting  the  Farm  Board  and 
that  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  themselves,  is 
how  far  the  producers  are  going  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  in  trying  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  Congress  to  bring 
about  the  economic  quality  of  agriculture  with  other  industries 
by  coordinating  their  activities  so  as  to  develop  an  intelligent, 
effective  stabilization  and  control  of  production. 

Like  effective  marketing  the  adjusting  of  production,  both  a?, 
to  quantity  and  quality,  to  market  requirements  calls  for  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers.  Producing  in  excess  of  the 
buying  demand  serves  only  to  injure  the  farmer  and  does  not 
help  the  consumer.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  many  of  our  principal  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duction  will  have  to  be  curtailed  and  stabilized  if  the  growers 
are  to  secure  prices  such  as  will  afford  them  a  reasonable  return 
on  their  labor  and  investment.  To  bring  about  such  results 
without  cooperative  organization  of  producers  is  clearly  im¬ 
possible.  Six  million  farmers  acting  independently  can  never 
expect  to  solve  a  problem  like  this.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Farm 
Board  that,  through  cooperative  organization,  producers  will 
be  able  to  stabilize  production  and  move  their  products  to  market 
under  their  own  control  and  in  orderly  relation  to  market 
demand. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  producer  has  a  perfect  legal 
right,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  to  market  every  bit  of  his  product 
direct  from  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  What  he  may 
do  as  an  individual  he  can,  under  legal  sanctions  already  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  statutes,  likewise  to  in  cooperation  with  his  fellow 
producers.  That  he  has  not  done  so  in  the  past,  either  in¬ 
dividually  or  cooperatively,  except  on  a  relatively  small  scale, 
is  no  valid  argument  against  doing  it  in  the  future  should  i . 
seem  expedient  to  him  and  his  fellows  to  do  so.  There  is  surely 
no  “Divine  Right”  in  the  “trade”  in  this  country  to  handle  the 
farmers’  products  whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  There  can  bo 
but  one  sound  and  conclusive  test  regarding  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  commodities — “Is  it  more  efficient  or  eco¬ 
nomical  than  existing  competitive  systems?”  If  it  proves  to 
be  so  it  will  live;  if  it  proves  otherwise  it  will,  doubtless,  die. 

And  the  producers  have  a  perfect  right  to  try  to  experiment. 
Past  experience  proves  that  in  the  case  of  many  commodities 
cooperative  handling  and  distribution  has  been  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  generally  satisfactory  than  competitive  distribution 
had  previously  proven  to  be.  The  examples  of  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  of  dairymen,  poultrymen,  livestock 
producers,  growers  of  citrus  fruits,  nut  growers,  wool  growers 
and  others  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  the  thing  can  be 
done.  Cooperation  can  be  made  to  work.  It  is  doing  so  every 
day. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  cooperative  organization  that  cooperation 
among  farmers  can  be  made  successful  and  profitable,  that  it 
will  remove  many  wastes  incident  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
distribution,  and  that  it  will  return  more  of  the  consumers" 
dollar  to  the  producer,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring  to  the 
consumers  a  better  quality  of  product,  at  no  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  Those  who  say  that  it  cannot  be  done  not  only 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  but  are  blind  to  the  present 
economic  conditions  which  absolutely  require  that  farmers  co¬ 
ordinate  their  efforts  in  production  and  distribution  with  those 
of  their  fellow  producers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  business  interests  of  the  country  are 
coming,  more  and  more,  to  recognize  the  essential  soundness  of 
a  national  agricultural  program  based  on  coordinated,  stabilized 
production  and  cooperatively  regulated  and  controlled  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  significant  that  the  millers  who  process  the  grain  and 
the  manufacturers  of  wool,  cotton  and  tobacco  who  convert  the 
raw  products  into  articles  for  retail  consumption  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  cooperative  program  as  it  has  developed,  while 
the  bankers,  as  noted  above,  are  liberally  financing  coperative 
marketing  project  that  are  legally  sound  and  economically 
practical. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  interdependence  of  our  agriculture 
and  our  other  industries,  than  has  been  afforded  by  the  present 
state  of  business  depression  which,  unquestionably  reflects,  ir 
large  measure,  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers 
due  to  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  products  of  the  farms  in 
recent  months.  When  six  millions  of  farmers  find  their  dollars 
shrinking  over  ten  per  cent  in  as  many  months  it  necessarily 


means  curtailed  volume  of  business  in  practically  every  American 
industry. 

If  there  is  any  validity  in  these  propositions  it  is  a  logical 
corollary  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  stabilization  of  the  agricultural  industry  and 
the  restoration  of  its  economic  parity  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  nation. 

Those,  at  any  rate,  are  the  objectives  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  and  they  constitute  the  policy  of  the  gocernment 
as  formulated  by  that  legislation.  It  must  be  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  the  law  is  not  self-acting.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  cannot  solve 
the  “agricultural  problem”  alone.  All  that  the  law  requires  or 
expects  the  Board  to  do  is  to  “assist”  in  the  formulation  and 
prosecution  of  appropriate  plans  and  programs.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  farmers  to  reach  out 
their  hands  to  accept  the  aid  extended  to  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  an  important  consideration,  frequently  obscured 
and  overlooked,  that  business  interests,  as  well  as  the  farmers, 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  agriculture. 

To  the  extent  that  farmers  will  cooperate  among  themselves 
and  with  the  government  there  is  every  expectation  that  the 
national  program  can  and  will  be  echieved.  And  just  to  thf' 
extent  that  the  soundness  of  that  program  is  recognized  and  its 
development  encouraged  by  the  business  interests  of  the  countrv 
the  speedier  will  be  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  those  who 
see  in  the  future  a  prosperous  agriculture  as  the  basis  of 
national  prosperity. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  Not  only  did  we  want  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  marketing  problem,  but  we  wanted 
the  distributor’s  viewpoint  and  also  the  ultimate  consumer’s 
viewpoint.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Home  Economics  Experts,  but  I  did  attend  one  or  two  of 
the  section  meetings  at  which  some  of  these  Home  Economics 
specialists  were  present  and  they  brought  out  clearly  that  we 
as  canners  are  unfamiliar  with  the  desires  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  concerning  our  product.  We  have  been  canning  articles 
along  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  or  the  ideas  suggested  by  our 
distributors  and  losing  entirely  the  viewpoint  of  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

This  morning  we  are  going  to  have  that  important  subject 
discussed  by  a  Home  Economic  Consultant  of  New  York,  Miss 
Edith  M.  Barber.  I  should  like  to  say  that  Miss  Barber  writes 
a  daily  food  column  for  the  New  York  Sun,  and  in  addition  is 
doing  syndicate  work  of  a  home  economics  nature.  Miss  Barber 
is  a  magazine  writer,  in  addition  to  doing  newspaper  work.  It 
is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  present  at  this  meeting  Miss  Edith  M. 
Barber  of  New  York.  (Applause.) 

— And  a  Can  of  Your  Best  Corn 

By  Edith  M.  Barber, 

Home  Economics  Consultant,  New  York  City. 


The  other  day  one  of  my  friends  said  to  me,  “I  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  vegetable!”  Always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
food  material  as  I  am,  my  attention  was  immediately 
caught  “A  new  vegetable?  What,  where,  and  how  can  I  get 
it?”,  was  my  response.  “It’s  canned  corn,”  was  her  answer. 

Canned  corn!  A  new  vegetable!  Why  actually,  it  is  one  of 
our  oldest  canned  products  and  yet  when  I  heard  the  rest  of 
her  story,  I  realized  that  she  had  discovered  a  vegetable  new 
to  her  in  its  “quality”  form.  Years  ago  she  spent  the  first 
years  of  her  married  life  in  an  engineering  camp  far  from 
cities  and  civilization.  All  supplies  were  bought  from  the 
company  store  and  the  best  of  them  were  often  of  mediocre 
quality,  and  there  was  small  variety.  It  was  corn  and  tomatoes 
— corn  and  tomatoes,  day  after  day.  The  corn  usually  con¬ 
tained  a  portion  of  crushed  cob  as  well  as  the  pulp  and  the 
only  reason  it  was  bought  at  all  was  because  one  couldn’t  eat 
tomatoes  for  a  vegetable  every  day. 

When  she  left  the  wilderness,  my  friend  told  me  that  she 
swore  off  canned  corn  forever  and  except  when  the  convention 
of  politeness  caused  her  to  break  her  oath,  she  avoided  it  not 
only  as  a  vegetable  but  also  as  an  ingredient  for  those  delicious 
combinations  to  which  corn  lends  itself  so  well. 

Late  last  summer,  however,  she  was  staying  at  a  camp  in 
Maine  and  for  dinner  whole  kernel  Grolden-bantam  corn,  dressed 
with  cream  was  served.  Being  corn  season  and  Maine,  she 
of  course  thought  she  was  eating  freshly  cut  and  cooked  corn 
from  the  cob  and  could  hardly  believe  it  when  her  hostess  told 
her  that  she  was  eating  canned  whole-kernel  corn.  And  this 
is  how  corn  returned  to  a  certain  menu  after  a  twenty  year 
absence ! 
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While  few  housekeepers  have  had  such  an  overdose  of  poor 
quality  corn,  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  women  who  are  doinsr 
the  buying  at  the  present  moment,  have  memories  of  a  stay  at 
a  summer  resort  or  an  occasional  meal  at  a  country  hotel  where 
corn  of  uncertain  quality  was  likely  to  be  served,  often  scarcely 
warmed  through  or  seasoned.  They  may  have  had  the  common 
experience  of  getting  mediocre  quality  whenever  they  ordered 
from  the  grocer,  as  most  women  do,  “A  can  of  corn,  please.” 

Of  course,  most  women  keep  corn  on  hand  among  the  staples, 
but  they  are  more  apt  to  use  it  as  a  delicious  flavoring  for  a 
soup,  for  timbales,  a  souffle,  for  fritters,  or  for  that  famous 
southern  masterpiece,  a  corn  pudding.  They  seldom  serve  corn, 
as  corn,  on  their  table. 

To  some  women,  the  whole  kernel  corn  is  a  delightful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  possible  vegetables  for  service  with  the  main 
course.  It  is  really  surprising  how  many  women  are  not  aware 
of  corn  in  this  form. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  excellent  grade  of  “cream”  style 
corn  is  on  the  market.  There  are  persons  who  prefer  it  to 
the  whole  grain  type  if  they  can  be  sure  of  its  sweetness  and 
texture.  Many  women  are  now  learning  to  buy  by  brand  but 
few  housekeepers  have  ever  solved  the  mysteries  of  the  present 
terms  used  for  grading  corn  and  when  they  get  to  the  telephone, 
they  usually  And  themselves  so  uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  “Fancy,”  “Extra,”  “Standard,”  that  they  invariably  end 
by  saying,  “ — and  a  can  of  your  best  corn.”  What  they  get 
depends  upon  the  clerk  who  puts  up  the  order.  If  the  grocer 
wants  to  make  a  turnover  of  a  certain  grade,  the  housekeeper 
will  get  that  one,  regardless  of  grade  and  she  will  not  know  the 
difference.  She  will  however,  say  to  herself,  “That  corn  was 
pretty  poor — no  more  corn  for  a  while!”. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  cries  for 
better  and  more  simple  grading  for  canned  foods  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  further  success 
of  the  business  of  canning  depends  largely  upon  this  factor. 

As  you  know  far  better  than  I  do,  it  is  possible  to  produce, 
sweet,  tender  corn  for  canning  purposes.  The  best  canning 
methods  preserve  the  texture  and  flavor  of  the  product.  Many 
housekeepers  do  not  realize  the  improvement  nor  the  consistency 
of  quality  which  is  offered  to  them  by  most  of  the  packers.  They 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  sweetest 
and  tenderest  of  corn  is  practically  “from  the  field  into  the 
can”  and  the  flavor  and  texture  are  well  preserved  in  both  the 
whole  grain  or  cream  type  of  canned  corn.  If  she  likes  whole 
grain  corn  to  serve  as  a  vegetable,  she  will  still  buy  the  cream 
type  for  its  convenience  in  the  preparation  of  corn  dishes. 

There  are  so  many  delicious  luncheon  dishes  which  demand 
little  preparation — an  important  item  to  any  housewife.  When 
luncheon  preparation  has  been  delayed  to  the  last  minute, 
glance  at  the  pantry  shelf  and  sight  of  a  can  of  corn  makes  us 
think  of  innumerable  dishes  which  make  our  mouths  water. 
Shall  it  be  corn  oysters  or  scalloped  corn  with  cheese?  Shall 
we  make  a  corn  chowder  or  that  deviled  corn  that  all  the  family 
like  so  much? 

And  for  impromptu  picnics,  there  is  that  quickly  made  dish 
to  which  I  have  given  the  name  “Carolina  Corn”  because  I  first 
tasted  it  on  a  mountain  picnic  in  North  Carolina.  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  how  to  make  it  because  a  man  initiated 
me  into  its  old  mysteries. 

4-6  slices  bacon  3-4  eggs 

1  can  corn  cup  milk 

Salt  Paprika 

Pepper 

Fry  bacon  to  delicate  brown.  Remove  the  strips  from  the 
fat  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Beat  the  eggs  slightly;  add  the 
milk,  corn,  bacon  and  seasoning.  Cook  in  the  bacon  fat  over  a 
low  fire,  stirring  constantly  until  thick.  Sprinkle  with  paprika 
and  serve. 

P.  S. — This  is  also  good  for  Sunday  night  supper  or  for  a 
picnic  lunch. 

If  corn  is  not  already  a  traditional  dish  on  your  family  table,' 
perhaps  you  will  go  home  and  tell  the  wife  to  be  sure  to  add 
a  can  of  corn  to  the  market  list,  unless  you  are  unlike  the  usual 
shoeless  shoe-makers’  children,  and  are  already  well  supplied. 
Of  course  your  wife  will  order  a  certain  grade  by  name  and 
brand — or  will  she,  just  like  most  housekeepers,  say,  “A  can 
of  your  b^t  corn,”  and  will  it — if  she  gets  it — be  worthy  of 
the  adjective? 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY:  Miss  Barber  has  brought  us 
some  very,  very  interesting  viewpoints.  I  think  I  can  tell  her 
that  the  Canners  do  eat  their  own  canned  corn ;  at  least  most  of 
them. 


MR.  SEARS:  May  I  ask  a  question?  You  mentioned  the 
fact  that  corn  is  deficient  or  that  vitamins  are  entirely  absent 
from  corn. 

MISS  BARBER:  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  that  it  was 
not  a  spectacular  source,  such  as  vitamins  in  tomatoes  or 
oranges. 

MR.  SEARS:  How  about  B  and  C  vitamins? 

MISS  BARBER:  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  corn  has  no 
vitamins,  but  that  it  is  not  so  spectacular  so  far  as  other  things 
are  so  that  you  do  not  hang  advertising  on  it.  It  is  an  excellent, 
all-around  food.  I  have  no  quarrel  over  the  food  value  of  corn. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  Miss  Barber  mentioned  one 
little  fact  that  has  been  the  bone  of  quite  some  contention  for 
some  time;  that  she  would  like  to  see  cans  labeled  as  the  horses 
and  dogs  are  at  shows,  with  red  and  blue  ribbons,  so  that  the 
consumer  may  know  what  she  is  getting.  There  is  a  whole  lot 
of  the  industry.  Miss  Barber,  that  would  like  to  see  that  same 
thing  come  to  pass.  After  we  have  put  in  a  can  the  quality 
of  canned  foods  that  the  ultimate  consumer  desires,  no  matte” 
how  much  of  it  we  have  if  we  do  not  merchandise  it  intelligently 
and  get  it  to  her  we  will  not  benefit  by  it;  therefore,  the 
merchandising  of  our  product  is  just  as  important  as  the 
canning  of  it. 

We  are  going  to  have  that  angle  of  this  problem  discussed 
this  morning  by  a  gentleman  who  is  in  excellent  position  to  give 
us  a  true  viewpoint  of  the  distributor’s  angle.  There  are  many 
problems  in  and  many  angles  to  this  distribution  problem.  Mr. 
O.  Lockett,  of  Lockett  and  Moore,  Chicago,  will  discuss  this 
important  subject.  (Applause.) 

Some  Problems  in  Constructive 
Merchandising 

By  O.  Lockett, 

Lockett  and  Moore,  Chicago,  III. 


TO  give  you  the  back  ground  of  what  I  shall  say  on 
merchandising  problems,  I  should  explain  that  the  broker¬ 
age  company  •with  which  I  am  associated  is  in  an  un¬ 
usually  fortunate  position  in  that  we  are  brokers  in  the 
Chicago  area  for  two  nationally  advertised  grocery  products 
and  for  a  few  more  products  which  are  advertised  either 
locally  or  spasmodically,  or  both,  and  that  we  also  represent 
large  canners  who  specialize  in  goods  for  buyers’  labels,  for 
whom  our  work  must  be  constructive  but  handled  in  a  different 
way.  This  combination,  I  feel,  gives  us  a  slant  on  the  merchan¬ 
dising  problem  from  many  angles. 

I  am  basing  my  viewpoint  on  my  understanding  that  the 
consumption  of  canned  corn  has  increased  very  little,  if  at  all, 
in  the  last  few  years  and  on  the  impression  I  got  from  the 
Louisville  survey,  which  was  that  the  consumption  of  all  canned 
vegetables  was  an  absurdly  small  percentage  of  the  total  of 
the  city’s  food  bill.  As  I  remember,  it  runs  about  4  per  cent — 
fruits  and  vegetables  together. 

We  fellows  in  the  canned  foods  end  of  the  business  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  other  branches  of  the  food 
industry  are  after  our  scalps.  A  lot  of  big  interests  are 
studying  and  experimenting  with  sharp  frozen  foods  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  might  offer 
some  branches  of  the  canned  food  industry  some  real  compe¬ 
tition.  In  fact,  we  who  handle  cold  pack  fruit  feel  that  just 
as  soon  as  proper  and  economical  distributive  facilities  can  be 
set  up,  the  business  which  has  been  going  to  canned  berries  will 
go  very  largely  to  the  fresh  frozen  berries  in  the  1  pound  con 
tainers.  That  is  one  instance  of  the  kind  of  outside  competition 
which  may  hurt  us. 

Within  the  last  week  or  so,  I  have  been  told  by  a  man  who 
should  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  that  successful  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  sharp  freezing  corn  on  the  cob.  It 
is  frozen  within  three  or  four  hours  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
field  and  the  flavor,  when  it  is  thawed  out  and  eaten  weeks  or 
months  later,  is  perfect  and  infinitely  better  than  the  ears  of 
corn  which  are  sent  to  the  big  markets  fresh,  the  difference  of 
course,  being  that  the  sharp  freezing  process  seems  to  hold  the 
flavor  as  it  was  when  it  was  picked  and  the  corn  that  is  shipped 
for  delivery  fresh  is  two  to  five  or  six  days  old  by  the  time  we 
consumers  eat  it  up.  This  same  man  told  me  that  one  company 
was  coming  out  shortly  with  something  like  twenty  new  foods. 
There  aren’t  twenty  new  foods.  What  they  appear  to  mean, 
therefore,  is  that  they  have  perfected  sharp  freezing  methods  on 
several  of  the  old  foods. 

And  then  don’t  forget  the  quantity  of  stuff  which  comes  into 
the  market  fresh  is  increasing  in  volume.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
big  primary  distributors  in  the  Chicago  territory  tell  me  that 
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their  sales  on  canned  spinach  have  fallen  in  the  last  year  or 
two  and  point  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of 
fresh  spinach  which  have  come  into  Chicago  during  that  time. 

I  don’t  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  you  which,  if  either,  of  these 
two  specific  things  is  hurting  the  sale  of  canned  corn,  but  some¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  wrong  with  it.  I  mention  these  two,  in  order 
to  emphasize  my  thought  that  every  one  whose  living  depends 
primarily  on  canned  food  must  keep  the  old  head  working,  in 
order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  canned  food. 

Now,  then,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  there  not 
ways  in  which  each  packer  can  help  the  industry  and  himself 
at  the  same  time. 

Suppose  we  define  a  customer  as  a  primary  distributor,  jobber 
or  chain  who  buys  your  com  every  year,  because  he  and  his 
customers  like  your  com,  not  just  because  you  are  the  cheapest 
seller.  Then  those  customers  divide  into  two  classes — ^those 
who  use  their  label  and  those  who  use  your  label. 

If  the  man  who  buys  your  corn  under  his  label  is  a  con¬ 
structive  merchant,  he  will  welcome  any  suggestions  and  help 
you  can  give  him.  Then  why  not  send  your  broker  into  that 
man  with  some  talking  points  on  your  corn  ?  A  suggested 
bulletin  to  his  salesmen  or  store  managers  and  ask  him  to  send 
it  out?  Why  not  get  up  a  small,  neat  folder  with  10  or  15 
recipes  on  it?  Have  it  printed  with  space  for  the  brand  name; 
have  the  brand  name  changed  by  your  printer  as  they  are  being 
run,  to  fit  the  brands  of  your  customers.  Then  give  him  recipes 
for  him  to  send  out  to  his  trade.  It  won’t  cost  much  and  you 
would  be  surprised  how  the  women  read  any  recipe  that  looks 
new  and  interesting,  but  be  sure  that  the  recipes  have  been 
tried  with  your  own  corn  before  you  print  them.  They  need 
not  necessarily  be  brand  new,  but  they  must  taste  good.  I 
might  suggest  that  you  be  very  careful  not  to  be  favorable  to 
your  own  corn.  Be  cold-blooded  about  it.  Be  sure  that  the 
quality  of  the  corn  that  you  are  pushing  is  such  that  it  will 
bring  repeat  business.  Don’t  think  that  just  because  it  is  the 
best  corn  that  you  can  pack  that  it  is  necessarily  satisfactory 
to  the  big  majority  of  consumers.  You  will  have  to  be  very 
hard-boiled  alwut  that  in  order  to  escape  the  possibility  of 
wasting  money. 

It  seems  that  those  little  helps,  which  are  inexpensive,  could 
be  applied  successfully  to  a  lot  of  your  buyer’s  label  customers 
and  your  broker  can  find  other  inexpensive  ways  in  which  you 
can  help  your  customers  to  sell  more  corn,  if  he  works  closely 
enough  with  your  customer.  It  takes  study  and  it  takes  time — 
but  it  is  well  worth  it. 

The  distributor  who  handles  your  brand  expects  you  to  do 
more  than  the  private  brand  customer  does  and  you  can  well 
afford  to,  but  before  you  start  a  merchandising  campaign,  let 
me  suggest  that  you  get  right  down  to  the  root  of  it  first  and 
ask  yourself  a  few  questions  such  as  these: 

Is  the  can  the  right  size? 

How  many  does  that  can  serve? 

Is  that  number  of  services  the  right  number  for  the  average 
family? 

Is  the  label  attractive? 

Are  the  white  spaces  or  the  contrasting  colors  in  the  label 
sufficiently  prominent,  so  that  they  show  up  that  part  of  the 
printed  matter  that  I  want  to  emphasize? 

Is  the  price  which  the  consumer  is  to  pay  for  my  can  of  corn 
a  popular  price? 

Can  I  raise  that  price  enough  to  carry  a  little  more  advertis¬ 
ing  load  without  throwing  it  out  of  the  popular  price  class 
and  without  throwing  it  out  of  comparison  with  other  packs 
of  corn  of  approximately  equal  quality? 

Does  this  price  to  the  consumer  enable  me  to  allow  the 
primary  distributors,  whether  they  be  chains  or  jobbers,  a 
sufficient  margin  of  profit? 

Is  the  retailer’s  profit  enough  so  that  he  can  live  and  be  in¬ 
terested  in  my  product? 

Then,  if  all  of  these  factors  don’t  check  out,  keep  studying 
them  until  they  do  check  out,  because  all  of  those  points  and 
some  more  too,  are  just  as  vitally  necessary  as  is  the  advertising. 
In  fact,  unless  your  set-up,  as  we  call  it,  is  right,  your  chances 
of  wasting  a  lot  of  advertising  expenditure  are  very  great. 

When  a  man  starts  to  talk  about  merchandising  and  increased 
consumption  and  all  that,  the  first  idea  which  strikes  his  hearers 
is  the  idea  that  advertising  is  the  answer.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  advertising  which  is  intelligently  planned 
and  executed  can  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  increasing 
the  consumption  of  any  meritorious  article,  but  I  ask  you  to 
differentiate  very  sharply  between  advertising  in  itself  and  by 
itself  and  well-planned,  constructive  merchandising  campaigns, 
of  which  advertising  is  a  part — ^but  only  a  part. 

You  can’t  blame  an  advertising  agent  for  taking  the  money 
of  a  man  who  comes  in  to  him  with  a  preconceiv^  conviction 


that  all  he  has  to  do  is  spend  enough  mone^  in  advertising  and 
a  fortune  will  come  rolling  home,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  the  30  years  during  which  I  have  been  interested  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  advertising  problems — although  not  actively  engaged 
in  the  business — ^the  amount  of  wasted  money  which  was  spent 
because  of  the  conviction  that  advertising  was  the  sole  answer 
is  tremendous. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  well  planned  merchandising  campaign, 
with  advertising  in  some  form  and  in  a  degree  which  varies 
wth  the  needs  of  the  case  in  question,  can  be  made  to  help 
increase  the  sales  to  the  consumer,  is  most  instances. 

Your  work  may  take  the  form  of  a  cooperative  campaign, 
in  which  he  distributes  hand-bills  or  puts  up  window  cards  or 
runs  ads  in  his  newspapers,  for  which  you  pay  your  share. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  that,  but  we  have  done  it  a  good 
many  times  and  I  know  that  several  manufacturers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  business  quite  sharply  by  concentrating  their  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  in  the  districts  in  which  they  can  gft 
some  real  cooperation,  and  then  extending  it  to  the  next  district 
as  and  when  the  first  district  gets  going  in  good  shape. 

In  that  way  your  advertising  expenditure  is  being  shot 
directly  at  the  consumers  who  Imow  or  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  something  about  your  corn. 

Whether  newspaper  advertising  in  that  section  is  desirable 
depends  on  the  percentage  of  retail  coverage  which  this  whole¬ 
saler  has  and  the  closeness  with  which  the  circulation  of  the 
newspaper  coordinates  with  the  field  of  activity  in  which  the 
primary  distributor  works. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  success  of  your  plan, 
don’t  obligate  yourself  for  it  until  you  have  put  out  a  test 
campaign  and  then  base  your  decision  on  that.  I  had  an  in¬ 
stance  of  that  very  recently,  when  one  of  our  friends  wanted 
to  build  up  the  business  on  one  of  his  items  and  wanted  us  to 
analyze  the  possibilities.  We  analyzed  them  as  best  we  could 
and  then  told  him  we  were  not  sure  it  would  work,  but  we 
could  put  out  a  test  campaign  for  about  $500 — limit  the  risk 
to  that  figure — and  then  we  would  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  put  out  that  test  campaign,  but  it  flunked  flat, 
because  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  under  which  merchandis¬ 
ing  must  be  attempted  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  when  condi¬ 
tions  improve,  we  can  go  back  to  the  same  plan  which  failed 
this  time  and  make  it  click,  but  we  have  abandoned  all  thought 
of  doing  anything  with  that  until  times  are  better. 

After  you  have  decided  that  advertising  is  advisable  and 
decided  in  general  what  sort  of  media  you  are  going  to  use, 
I  suggest  that  you  size  up  the  difference  in  the  psychological 
effect  on  your  distributors  of  the  various  media.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  some  media  which  appeal 
to  the  distributors  as  being  more  powerful  than  others,  and 
if  you  tell  them  that  you  are  advertising  in  the  media  which 
happens  to  appeal  to  them,  they  will  get  behind  it  and  give 
you  more  store  display  and  much  more  help  than  they  will  if 
you  are  using  a  medium  which  does  not  appeal  to  them  so 
strongly,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  medium  which 
you  pick  may  have  a  record  of  pulling  better  than  the  other  one. 

In  order  to  simplify  things,  I  have  been  talking  about  one 
packer  advertising  his  own  brand  in  one  market,  but  the  same 
basic  ideas  and  the  same  necessity  for  a  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  set-up  would  seem  to  be  as  vitally  necessary,  if  the 
whole  corn  canning  industry  were  to  get  together  to  boost  the 
sale  of  canned  corn. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conversation  in  various  lines 
of  the  canned  food  industry  regarding  the  advisability  of 
trying  to  get  together  all  of  the  packers  of  some  one  item,  in 
order  to  advertise  their  particular  line  of  activity. 

That  is  a  very  pretty  theory  and  if  it  could  be  worked  out  it 
would  raise  a  good  big  sum  of  money  at  very  small  expense  to 
the  individual  canner,  but  from  a  very  practical,  cold-blooded 
standpoint,  I  don’t  see  how  that  could  be  made  to  work.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  physical  difficulties  which  would 
attend  any  attempt  of  this  land  would  be  almost  insurmount¬ 
able,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  possible  for  five  or  ten  canners  to  get 
together,  if  they  are  not  already  working  together,  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  special  label  for  a  uniform  grade  of  corn  which 
could  be  shipped  from  a  common  point  or  this  grade  standard¬ 
ized  in  order  that  it  might  be  shipped  from  any  one  of  the 
plants;  thus  giving  a  foundation  for  an  advertising  campaign, 
which  would  be  backed  up  by  a  uniform,  high  grade  pack  of  corn. 

The  first  essential,  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  packers  who 
go  into  this  should  pack  corn  of  approximately  the  same  quality, 
so  that  deliveries  could  be  made  from  any  one  of  the  factories 
without  getting  an  unfavorable  reaction  from  the  consumers. 
If  these  factories  packed  one  million  cases  of  com  altogether 
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and  assessed  themselves  5  cents  a  case,  that  would  give  them 
$50,000,  which  should  be  enough  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  in 
several  markets.  • 

Some  ideas  along  this  same  line  are  under  consideration  in 
other  branches  of  the  canned  food  industry.  They  haven’t 
gotten  beyond  the  conversation  stage.  I  am  recommending  to 
you  that  you  think  about  it,  but  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that 
I  am  certain  of  its  success.  I  am  suggesting  it,  because  I  think 
we  all  should  think  of  every  possible  method  that  could  be 
pursued. 

You  have  been  talked  to  so  much  at  various  times  about 
keeping  the  quality  up,  that  I  don’t  think  it  is  up  to  me  to 
say  anything  more  al^ut  that,  except  to  tell  you  that  your 
advertising  sells  the  first  can,  but  in  most  instances  the  second 
can  is  sold  by  the  first  can — not  by  advertising. 

I  want  to  repeat  and  emphasize  the  point  I  made  a  while  ago 
about  the  fellows  in  other  lines  of  the  food  industry  being  after 
our  scalps.  There  is  no  question  about  that  and  I  want  to 
suggest  to  each  of  you,  the  thought  that  the  problem  of  increas  ¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  canned  corn  is  a  problem  which,  while  it  cannot 
be  necessarily  solved  by  any  one  individual,  can  be  helped  along 
toward  solution  if  each  man  in  the  canned  corn  end  of  the 
business  will  analyze  his  own  situation  carefully;  study  his 
present  outlets  and  try  to  find  in  his  existing  set-up  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  planning  and  executing  constructive  merchandising  jobs 
which  will  help  him  individually  and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

MR.  O.  LOCKETT:  Since  I  got  this  thing  together  in 
December,  two  or  three  things  have  come  up  which  show  that 
somebody  else  is  working  right  along  the  same  line.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  a  clipping  from  The  Canner,  reporting  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cherry  Section  of  the  Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  called  upon  so-and-so  to  explain  a 
booklet  of  cherry  recipes  which  is  being  prepared  by  a  litho¬ 
graphic  company  under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Canning 
Association.  I  might  add  to  that  that  there  is  one  little  store 
down  here  on  Late  Street  in  Chicago  making  cherry  pies  and 
selling  cherry  tarts  and  showing  them  how  it  is  done,  getting 
to  the  consumer  just  what  I  am  telling  you,  showing  her  how 
to  use  it,  what  it  is,  and  all  about  it.  The  problem,  after  all, 
is  yours. 

Then,  out  of  the  Printers  Ink  I  have  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Moore,  of  the  Lettuce  Growers  Association  out  West.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  read  the  whole  thing.  However,  there  are  one  or  two 
points.  They  got  together  on  an  advertising  proposition.  The 
details  of  it,  I  think,  are  all  here,  but  the  point  is  that  in  1917 
the  national  car-lot  movement  of  Iceberg  lettuce  (that  must  be 
a  brand  that  they  are  talking  about)  was  2,078  cars.  In  1928, 
eleven  years  later,  the  Iceberg  shipments  amounted  to  46,401 
cars.  That  will  help  some.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  adver¬ 
tising  has  undoubtedly  increased  consumption  and,  moreover,  it 
has  created  demand  in  markets  where  little  or  no  demand 
previously  existed.” 

Then,  out  of  something  (I  forget  what)  is  this  concerning 
Great  Northern  white  beans.  That  is  intersectional  advertising 
and  is  not  quite  along  the  line  about  which  we  are  talking. 
These  fellows,  an  organization  of  9,000  bean  growers,  are  trying 
to  show  the  world,  through  magazines,  how  to  use  beans  and 
why  beans  can  be  prepared  and  what  to  do  with  them  and  how 
good  they  are  when  you  get  them,  and  not  to  consider  them  as 
just  hog  food.  They  are  regular  food. 

I  hope  I  have  given  you  something  to  think  about  .(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  We  appreciate  very  much  the 
very  good  comon  sense  ideas  of  advertising  and  merchandising 
which  Mr.  Lockett  has  brought  to  us. 

Before  we  take  up  the  next  subject,  which  is  that  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  Bill,  we  are  going  to  call  for  a  record  of  the 
Nominating  Comittee. 

MR.  F.  O.  MITCHELL  (Maryland) :  Your  committee  wishes 
to  report  the  following  gentlemen: 

H.  L.  Morirs,  Blair  Canning  Company,  Blair,  Nebraska, 
Chairman 

Howard  Lumm,  Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Canning  Company. 
New  York,  Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  SEARS:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
comrnittee  be  accepted  and  the  rules  suspended  and  they  be 
unanimously  elected  by  the  members’  vote. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried 
unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  It  is  so  ordered.  You  gentle¬ 
men  are  elected  to  be  the  officers  of  this  section  for  the  next 
year. 


The  Mapes  Law 

We  will  now  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  Standards  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Law.  After  this  matter  has  been  presented 
by  the  Government  official  who  is  here  to  present  it  for  the 
Department,  we  are  going  to  have  a  committee  of  canners  come 
up  and  grade  these  canned  goods.  I  say  grade  them;  they  will 
state  whether,  in  their  opinion,  they  are  sub-standard  and  what 
factors  enter  into  their  formulating  their  judgment  along  that 
line.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  understand  the  Department  has 
made  less  progress  in  this  particular  canned  commodity  than  it 
has  in  some  others;  consequently,  it  is  seeking  information 
from  you  men  as  canners  as  to  what  particular  factors  in  the 
canned  corn  constitute  low-grade  quality. 

In  order  that  our  grading  may  be  somewhat  orderly  after¬ 
wards,  while  we  do  not  prohibit  anybody  from  coming  un  and 
taking  these  papers  and  giving  his  opinion  of  the  subject,  I  will 
name  the  following  canners  and  ask  them  to  form  themselves 
into  a  committee  when  the  time  comes  for  this  grading  to  be 
done  and  come  up  to  this  table  and  take  these  papers  and  make 
their  notations  upon  them  and  then  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Merrill, 
of  the  National  Canners  Association: 

L.  S.  Argoll,  L.  A.  Sears,  representing  Illinois  packers;  F.  O. 
Mitchell,  F.  M.  Shook,  representing  Maryland  packers;  W.  B. 
Olney,  Dr.  P.  J.  Donk,  representing  New  York  packers;  F.  S. 
Jewett,  Mr.  Tucker,  representing  Maine  packers;  Mr.  Opitz, 
George  Shore,  representing  Wisconsin  packers;  L.  Dumond, 
representing  Michigan  packers;  C.  O.  Dawson,  representing 
Nebraska  packers;  L.  B.  Douthitt,  representing  Minnesota 
packers. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Lepper  who 
will  discuss  the  “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law”  on 
corn.  (Applause.) 

MR.  HENRY  A.  LEPPER  (Food  and  Drugs  Adiministration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Section:  As  the  Chairman  has 
stated,  our  progress  on  canned  corn  has  been  very  slow.  There 
is  a  number  of  reasons  for  that.  We  are  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  discuss  in  any  final  way  the  standardization  of  canned 
corn. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  session  by  Dr.  Dunbar, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  a  deep  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  its  task  in  standardizing  canned  food  commodities 
in  such  terms  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  canning  trade  in 
protwtion  to  the  consumer  and  which  will  meet  with  the  legal 
requirements  of  this  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

We  are  proceeding  with  much  deliberation  in  the  attempt  to 
obtain  information  from  all  sources  possible  that  will  assist  us 
in  this  task. 

In  the  determination  of  the  classes  of  canned  foods  which 
should  be  given  first  consideration,  we  are  guided  by  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  three  factors.  One  is  the  possible  abuses  existing  with 
respect  to  the  commodity  which  a  standard  might  be  expected 
to  correct.  These  abuses  may  exist  both  from  the  standpoint 
to  the  consumer  and  from  the  competitive  manufacturer.  The 
second  is  a  determination  of  what  position  this  particular  class 
of  canned  foods  plays  in  the  food  economy  of  the  nation.  Third, 
and  one  which  is  not  of  the  least  importance  especially  to  the 
technical  man,  is  the  amount  of  research  work  necessary  to 
perfect  the  standard  in  the  definite  manner  in  which  it  must 
be  drawn. 

We  have  prepared  a  summary,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion,  which  gives  our  conception  of  those  factors  which  go 
to  make  up  quality  and  condition  in  canned  corn.  We  do  not 
feel  that  our  conception  is  necessarily  complete,  or  perhaps  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  us  to  obtain  from  you  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  regarding  what  would  be  an  acceptable  grade 
or  an  acceptable  quality  of  condition  which  we  should  attempt 
to  formulate  into  a  standard. 

The  formulation  of  a  standard  for  canned  corn  for  promulga¬ 
tion  under  the  terms  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  offers 
probably  the  most  difficult  problem  of  any  of  the  canned  fruits 
or  vegetables.  This  comes  about  through  the  clause  in  the 
amendment:  “The  word  class  means  and  is  limited  to  a  generic 
product  for  which  a  standard  is  to  be  established.”  It  would 
be  difficult  to  think  of  two  canned  foods  more  different  in  their 
nature  as  they  come  from  the  can  than  crushed  corn  and  the 
whole  grain  corn,  yet  both  are  canned  corn.  There  is  an  added 
complication  in  that  in  promulgating  grades  for  use  under  the 
warehouse  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has,  very  properly, 
promulgated  separate  grades  for  crushed  corn  and  whole  grain 
corn,  a  procedure  made  necessary  by  the  widely  different 
character  of  the  two  products.  In  proposing  standards  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  we  have  attempted  to  follow  as 
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closely  as  possible  those  warehouse  grades  which  have  been 
officially  promulgated  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  that 
might  come  about  through  two  announcements  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  same  canned  food. 

At  first  thought,  these  difficulties  would  seems  to  make  im¬ 
possible  the  formulation  of  a  standard  for  canned  corn  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  amendment.  However,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  composition  of  the  two  products  is  practically  identical, 
namely,  about  two  parts  corn  with  one  part  brine,  usually 
sweetened,  it  seems  that  the  difficulties  may,  in  part,  at  least 
be  overcome.  The  factors  used  in  the  U.  S.  warehouse  grades 
for  whole  grain  corn  are  color,  absence  of  defects,  uniformity 
of  cut  and  size  of  grain,  maturity  and  flavor.  The  same  factors 
appear  in  the  score  sheet  for  crushed  corn,  with  an  added 
factor  for  consistency.  Such  factors  as  freedom  from  defects, 
color,  maturity  and  flavor  are  common  to  both  products  and 
limits  set  for  these  factors  might  be  used  for  both.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  case  of  crushed  corn  it  is  possible  to  use  corn  which 
is  either  less  mature  or  more  mature  than  that  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  used  for  whole  grain  corn,  particularly  if  such 
subterfuges  are  employed  as  addition  of  starch  in  immature 
corn,  or  double  cutting  of  over-mature  corn.  In  order  to  obtain 
an  ideal  can  of  crushed  corn,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
corn  of  about  the  same  maturity  as  is  used  in  packing  the  best 
grades  of  whole  grain  corn.  Cut,  which  is  extremely  important 
in  the  case  of  whole  grain  corn,  is  relatively  unimportant  in  the 
case  of  crushed  corn,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  factor  will  have 
to  be  rather  loosely  covered,  merely  requiring  that  the  cut  be 
not  deep  enough  to  include  any  of  the  cob.  This  leaves  the  factor 
of  consistency,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  case  of  whole  grain 
corn  but  is  given  major  importance  in  the  case  of  crushed  corn. 
The  principal  factors  which  affect  consistency  in  crushed  corn 
are  proportion  of  corn  to  brine,  maturity  of  the  corn,  length  of 
time  elapsing  between  pulling  of  corn  and  cutting  it  from  the 
cob,  and  method  of  cutting  from  the  cob.  The  principal  factor 
affecting  consistency  common  to  both  whole  grain  corn  and 
crushed  corn  is,  of  course,  proportion  of  corn  to  brine.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  consumer  in  purchasing  canned  corn,  particularly 
if  he  buys  a  lower  grade,  is  more  interested  in  the  amount  of 
corn  which  he  receives  than  in  the  actual  consistency  of  the 
article,  it  seems  probable  that  a  minimum*  limit  for  proportion 
of  corn  to  brine  used  in  packing  either  whole  grain  or  crushed 
corn  might  solve  the  problem. 

Returning  to  the  warehouse  grades,  we  find  that  in  the  case 
of  either  type  of  corn,  corn  which  is  decidedly  “off”  or  distinctly 
bad  color,  which  has  prominent  defects,  including  silk,  husks, 
particles  of  cob,  hard  kernels,  damaged  grains,  discolored  kernels, 
rust  or  can  black,  which  is  tough  and  past  the  dough  stage, 
or  which  is  very  immature,  or  which  has  a  decidedly  objection¬ 
able  flavor,  is  automatically  sub-standard,  regardless  of  the 
total  score  found  for  the  can.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of  whole 
grain  corn,  very  irregular  cut  renders  the  product  sub-standard, 
as  does,  in  the  case  of  crushed  corn,  a  product  which  is  thin 
or  watery,  or  extremely  dry,  pasty  or  crumbly.  Our  problem 
in  the  laboratory  is  to  develop  physical  measurements  which 
will  determine  whether  the  canned  corn  falls  into  any  one  of 
the  groups  which  render  the  product  sub-standard. 

No  work  has  been  performed  in  our  laboratory  as  yet  on 
canned  corn,  but  the  work  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  a  report  of  which  has  been  kindly 
furnished  us,  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  formulating 
a  standard  for  this  article. 

I  would  appreciate  development  of  any  ideas  that  you  may 
have  regarding  the  factors  which,  in  your  opinion,  control  the 
quality  and  condition  of  canned  corn,  and  after  the  discussion 
which  we  may  have  we  will  have  these  cans  of  corn  cut  and 
the  gentlemen  who  will  grade  it  will  make  a  record  of  their 
opinions  of  the  corn.  In  making  that  record  I  would  ask  that 
they  say  that  the  corn  is  either  standard  or  sub-standard  and 
bear  in  mind  by  these  two  terms  that  we  mean  whether  they 
regard  it  as  a  suitable  can  of  corn,  an  acceptable  can  of  corn, 
or  one  which  should  bear  the  sub-standard  legend,  which  is  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Then,  in  the 
places  provided  on  the  paper,  they  should  indicate  their  opinions 
regarding  these  various  factors,  such  as  color,  cut,  consistency, 
flavor,  and  others  that  go  to  make  up  the  quality.  It  is  not 
expected  that  they  give  the  factors  a  score;  it  is  just  expected 
that  they  say,  in  some  definite  way,  what  their  opinions  are 
regarding  the  flavor  or  the  cut  or  the  consistency — too  thin, 
watery,  too  thick,  or  words  of  that  kind. 

We  have  duplicate  cans  of  this  corn  and  we  will  have  them 
sent  to  Washington  and  will  work  on  those  cans  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  perfection  of  a  standard  and  will  be  guided,  in  part, 
by  the  findings  of  men  in  your  trade  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  quality  of  corn  as  to  what  they  find  on  these 
samples. 


CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY:  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lepper  wants 
your  suggestions  and  any  questions  you  may  desire  to  ask  to 
further  their  ideas  will  be  answered  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Lepper  right  at  this 
time.  Id  it  not  true  that  a  grade  of  corn  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  sub-standard  in  whole  grain,  might  make  a  very  good 
standard  corn  in  the  cream  style  or  crushed  corn? 

MR.  LEPPER:  It  is  possible.  It  has  been  advanced  that 
consideration  should  be  taken  of  the  method  of  preparation  and 
factors  which  go  to  improve  the  quality  of  what  might  be  a 
low-grade  corn  if  it  were  not  packed  in  a  certain  way. 

As  we  see  this  problem  at  this  time,  the  thing  to  be  standard¬ 
ized  is  the  finished  product,  and  if  it  so  happens  that  the  corn 
which  we  placed  in  a  package  or  which  we  produced  in  whole 
grain  corn,  would  make  a  sub-standard  article  which  would  be 
when  made  into  a  crushed  corn,  an  acceptable  article,  the 
standard  would  be  drawn  that  that  corn  could  be  used  for  that 
article,  and  the  standard  would  apply  to  the  finished  article 
and  not  to  the  condition  of  the  corn  as  it  went  into  the  canning 
process.  When  I  say  “condition  of  the  corn,”  of  course  I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  quality  condition,  without  including  any 
idea  of  soundness  or  fitness  for  consumption. 

I  did  not  bring  out  in  this  paper,  as  we  did  in  some  other 
sections,  that,  of  course,  conditions  of  that  kind  constitute 
adulteration  and  are  not  covered  by  any  standard  which  may  be 
drawn  under  this  amendment  to  the  Act. 

MR.  SILVER  (Aberdeen,  Maryland) :  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion  that  in  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Department  for 
the  whole  grain  kernel  corn  attention  is  called  to  the  complete 
stage  of  the  corn  entering  into  the  cream  stage,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  kernel  of  corn,  if  it  has  entered  into  the 
cream  stage,  is  really  beyond  what  should  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  good  whole  kernel  corn.  The  word  “cream”  should 
be  changed  to  the  milk  stage.  It  is  an  entirely  different  proposi¬ 
tion.  As  the  Chairman  suggested,  corn  that  is  in  the  milk  stage 
is  applicable  for  whole  grain  variety,  but  if  used  for  the  cream 
style  of  corn  would  not  be  applicable  and  there  should  be  a 
recognition  of  that  factor  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  whole  definition  promulgated  by  the  Department. 

MR.  TUCKER  (Maine) :  I  was  going  to  speak  about  the 
same  thing.  If  I  remember  rightly,  in  your  statement  concern¬ 
ing  packing  whole  grain  corn  if  you  had  too  much  tender 
corn  or  corn  that  was  in  the  watery  stage  I  understood  that 
possibly  that  could  be  passed  as  the  cream  stage  variety  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
You  certainly  would  not  expect  to  put  that  in  with  cream  style 
corn. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY:  What  I  said,  Mr.  Tucker,  was 
that  corn  that  was  too  old  for  whole  grain  corn  might  make  a 
standard  quality  of  cream  corn.  Mr.  Silver  brought  out  the 
other  point:  that  corn  that  was  in  the  ideal  state  for  whole 
grain  corn  would  be  too  watery  for  cream  style  corn.  In  both 
instances  we  have  the  two  extremes  that  would  pass  in  one 
•  commodity  and  not  in  the  other.  The  test  that  would  pass  for 
one  would  not  pass  for  the  other. 

MR.  SILVER:  I  should  like  to  make  myself  clear.  We  pack 
both  kinds  of  corn.  When  corn  reaches  the  proper  state  of 
maturity  for  the  packing  of  cream  style  corn  it  is  beyond  the 
state  of  maturity  for  the  packing  of  whole  grain  corn.  You 
speak  of  entering  into  the  dough  stage.  If  you  enter  into  the 
dough  stage  it  would  be  sub-standard  corn  in  the  whole  grain. 

MR.  LEPPER:  Of  course,  this  definition  of  Standard  that 
you  are  speaking  of  is  in  the  Warehouse  Act  and  is  not  the 
definition  of  standard  that  has  been  used  in  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment.  That  standard  can  and  might,  perhaps,  take 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  corn  before  the  packing, 
while  the  standard  we  must  draw  might  not  reflect  such  condi¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  measure  the  condition  of  the  corn  or  refer  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  corn  at  the  time  of  packing. 

The  object  we  have  in  mind  is  to  measure  the  corn  in  the 
can.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  corn  in  the  can  that  determines 
its  quality,  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  canner’s  duty,  perhaps  we 
might  say,  to  use  corn  for  his  different  packs  that  will  produce 
the  article  of  that  quality  and  condition. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  observing  the  samples  of 
so-called  grain  or  whole  kernel  corn,  last  Sunday  afternoon  I 
was  impresed  with  the  question  which  arose  here  as  to  just  what 
is  whole  grain  corn.  I  assume  that  your  Department,  Mr. 
Lepper,  has  that  very  thing  in  mind.  It  appeared  to  me  in 
observing  some  cans  of  the  larger  varieties  of  sugar  corn  packed 
as  so-called  whole  grain  corn,  the  grain  of  corn  in  tbe  can 
came  a  long,  long  way  from  being  whole  kernel.  I  know  I  am 
bringing  up  something  that  is  going  to  require  rather  a  fine 
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distinction,  but  when  a  can  of  corn  is  cut  so  that  it  is  out  off 
the  recession  of  the  sides  of  the  grain,  I  myself  could  not  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination,  consider  that  whole  grain  corn.  My 
rought  idea  of  whole  corn  is  that  corn  ought  to  be  cut  deeply 
enough  so  that  you  get  below  the  larger  width  of  the  grain  and 
show  some  of  the  recession  in  the  width  of  the  grain  in  the 
corn  in  the  can.  I  presume  you  have  something  in  mind  on 
that.  Probably  this  is  not  in  connection  with  the  present  subject, 
but  would  a  can  of  so-called  whole  grain  corn  cut  so  shallow  as 
some  I  have  seen  cut  and  labeled  whole  grain  be  misbranded? 

MR.  LEPPER:  At  the  present  time,  we  have  not  in  mind 
the  formulation  of  standards  for  whole  grain  corn  and  cream 
style  corn.  We  are  charged,  it  appears,  with  the  duty  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  standard  for  corn  and  doing  that,  of  course,  we  could 
not  describe  what  is  whole  grain  corn. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  probably  should  have  made  my  point  a  little 
clearer;  that  under  the  Food  Act  of  1906  the  labeling  of  some  of 
the  cans  of  corn  that  were  submitted  as  whole  grain  corn,  in  my 
mind,  would  be  misbranded,  because  they  had  such  a  small 
fractional  part  of  the  grain  in  the  can. 

MR.  SILVER:  You  say  that  you  have  to  decide  on  one  defi¬ 
nition  for  corn.  If  you  can  tomatoes  and  tomato  pulp  or  puree, 
would  you  feel  that  you  had  to  have  one  definition.  Corn  is 
just  as  distinct  an  article  and  if  you  attempt  to  have  one  defini¬ 
tion  you  will  be  far  astray. 

DR.  DUNBAR:  Mr.  Chairman,  answering  Mr.  Shook's  ques¬ 
tion,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  described  the  condition  that 
is  perhaps  theoretical  to  some  extent.  I  have  not  seen  any  cans 
of  corn,  at  least  recently,  that  illustrate  the  point  he  has  in 
mind,  but  at  least  theoretically  there  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
original  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  the  sale  of  such  shallow 
cut  corn  as  he  describes  under  the  designation  called  “grain 
corn.”  In  other  words,  that  product  would  not  be  either  stan¬ 
dard  or  sub-standard  whole  grain  corn,  but  would  be  a  mis¬ 
branded  article  and  would  either  have  to  be  sold  under  a  specific 
label  which  would  distinctly  show  what  it  was  or  be  out  alto¬ 
gether. 

We  must  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  original  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  still  applies  to  all  canned  food  products  and  that 
we  can,  as  heretofore,  take  care  of  that  type  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  without  any  reference  to  the  McNary-Mapes  Act. 

MR.  SHOOK:  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  Mr.  Lepper,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  You  sjloke  of  not  taking  the  consistency  factor  into 
consideration  but  determining  the  amount  of  corn  in  the  can 
with  the  added  sugar  or  brine. 

MR.  LEPPER:  The  ratio. 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  How  would  it  be  possible  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  ratio  in  a  can  of  true  cream  style? 

MR.  LEPPER:  It  is  always  possible  to  analyze  a  can  of 
corn.  The  corn  that  goes  into  that  can  is  still  there  and  by  any 
means  you  could  determine  how  much  corn  was  put  in,  the  solid 
contents  of  the  corn,  whether  it  is  ther’e  as  pieces  of  corn  or 
cooked  up  with  material — the  starch  is  still  there  and  can  1^ 
determined. 

MR.  SILVER,  JR.:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lepper  how  he 
is  going  to  tell  the  difference  between  young  corn  which  is 
largely  made  up  of  juice  and  sugary  and  soluble  starches  and 
older  corn  which  has  more  washed  grain  residue  and  much  less 
juice.  Naturally,  the  younger  com,  which  is  in  the  creamy 
stage,  would  have  very  much  less  solids  in  it  than  the  older 
corn  which  is  hard,  mealy  and  tough.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
much  of  your  juice  which  was  in  the  corn  itself  when  placed  in 
the  can  would  be  lost  in  the  general  mass  when  mixed  up.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  tell  what  had  been  added  in  the  form  of 
brine  or  syrup  and  what  had  been  included  with  the  com  cut 
from  the  cob.  The  water  is  present  in  both  the  syrup  and  the 
young  corn  and  you  cannot  differentiate  the  source  of  the  water 
or  the  juice  or  the  sugar. 

MR.  LEPPER:  I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  possible  by 
analytical  means  to  determine  in  all  cases  the  amount  of  corn 
put  into  the  can.  We  have  considered  that.  We  have  investi¬ 
gated  to  the  extent  that  we  say  it  can  absolutely  be  done. 

I  have  brought  up  chiefly  this  morning  this  discussion  to  give 
you  an  appreciation  of  some  of  our  problems.  We  are  trying  to 
standardize  this  article — canned  corn.  It  may  be  developed 
that  there  are  certain  ratios  existing  in  corn  that  make  possible 
determinations  of  certain  factors  to  tell  how  much  corn  is  in 
the  can. 

MR.  SILVER,  JR.:  Along  that  line,  we  have  had  samples  of 
some  of  the  best  packs  of  fancy  “Gentleman”  corn  analyzed  for 
starch  content.  We  find  that  corn  of  good  consistency  runs 
from  111^  to  13  per  cent  starch  content  when  analyzed  by  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis,  and  it  might  be  determined  somewhat  along  those 
lines,  because  if  you  have  a  starch  content  within  reason  you 
get  a  pretty  good  consistency.  You  have  to  have  the  starch 


there  to  form  the  body  of  your  creamy  product  in  the  creaming 
process. 

MR.  SEARS:  I  have  been  impressed  that  we  have,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  our  tentative  grades  or  the  grades  used  by  the  Ware¬ 
house  Division  especially,  stressed  creaminess  too  much.  They 
have  stressed  uniformity  of  cut  too  much.  They  have  stressed 
color  too  much,  although  cut  and  color  are  very  small  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  total  content  of  the  variables.  Corn  in  the  strictly 
fancy  cream  style  corn  is  not  as  creamy  and  cannot  be  as  creamy 
as  choice  or  standard  grade.  The  moisture  factor  controls 
quality.  Addition  of  moisture  is  the  factor  determining  the 
decrease  in  food  value.  Your  laboratories  in  Washington  have 
determined  a  great  many  important  facts;  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  just  how  much  water  you  could  possibly  add  to  fancy 
corn  and  maintain  the  consistency  already  established  by  pour¬ 
ing  it  out  in  a  flat-bottom  dish  in  a  mound  and  watch  it  flatten 
out.  There  is  a  progressive  stage  of  increase  of  water  to  a 
startling  degree  as  the  corn  advances  in  age,  even  with  a  pretty 
fair  standard  corn.  Taking  a  grade  that  you  say  is  standard 
according  to  your  standards,  it  will  carry  from  80  to  110  per 
cent  more  moisture  than  you  could  possibly  add  to  a  can  of 
fancy  corn. 

They  tell  me  at  the  laboratory  there  is  no  food  value  in  water; 
so  there  is  a  point  you  have  to  look  out  for.  If  there  is  any 
intrinsic  value  in  this  world  it  must  be  in  food,  and  if  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  in  food  is  a  food  value,  you  cannot  add  food  value  by 
adding  water. 

MR.  TUCKER:  I  wonder  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
single  cut  corn  that  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  cream 
style  and  still  is  fancy  corn.  What  grade  is  that  going  into  if 
it  is  not  creamy? 

MR.  LEPPER:  We  pointed  out,  I  think,  the  difficulties  that 
face  us  on  this  question  of  consistency  and  we  have  said  that  we 
might  probably  have  to  regard  consistency  rather  loosely,  that 
the  consumer  is  more  interested  perhaps  in  getting  a  can  of  food 
rather  than  getting  a  can  of  especially  good  consistency,  which 
is  in  keeping  with  what  the  speaker  before  you  said,  that  it  is 
the  corn  in  the  can  that  constitutes  the  food. 

MR.  TUCKER:  I  had  reference  to  the  cut  between  cream 
style  com  and  the  cut  that  the  gentleman  spoke  about  for  whole 
grain  corn.  You  can  pack  nice  corn  and  mix  with  that  half 
way  between  what  he  spoke  about  and  whole  grain  corn.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know  about.  What  do  you  do  with  that?  We 
have  made  packs  of  that  kind  and  have  nice  corn.  You  either 
have  to  pack  cream  style  or  whole  grain  corn  according  to  this, 
but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  com  I  have  mentioned  ? 

MR.  SILVER,  JR.:  Why  could  not  that  be  overcome  by 
adopting  the  name  “Fancy  Corn  Tips”  as  is  done  with  asparagus 
tips?  (Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY :  Of  course,  we  all  realize  there  is 
single  cut  corn.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lepper  if  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  to  consider  the  two  articles  as  separate,  because,  as  Mr. 
Silver  outlined,  they  are  entirely  distinct  cans  of  food,  just  as 
much,  I  agree  with  him,  as  a  can  of  tomato  puree  or  a  can  of 
tomato  juice  or  a  can  of  tomatoes.  They  are  all  different  al¬ 
though  they  come  from  the  same  raw  vegetable.  That  is  tme 
of  the  whole  grain  and  the  cream  style  com.  Is  it  going  to  be 
fair  and  workable  to  try  to  adopt  the  same  standards  to  apply 
to  both  of  these? 

MR.  LEPPER:  I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
draw  two  standards.  I  say  that  at  the  present  time  this  is  a 
new  Act  and  the  language  and  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
are  open  to  considerable  discussion.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it 
might  be  possible  and  might  be  considered  that  the  Act  does 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  drawing  two  standards  for  corn. 
It  would  certainly  materially  simplify  the  problem  if  we  could. 

MR.  SILVER,  JR.:  In  line  with  what  Mr.  Sears  said  about 
fancy  corn  being  considered  on  its  nutritive  value,  I  believe  the 
same  would  apply  to  peas.  We  all  know  that  a  can  of  fancy 
No.  2  sift  Alaska  peas  has  a  great  deal  less  nourishment  and 
less  starch  than  a  can  of  extra  standard  or  standard  No.  3  peas, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  standard  or  extra  stan¬ 
dard  No.  3  peas  are  more  nourishing  does  not  make  them  a 
fancy  quality.  I  think  that  is  something  that  could  be  applied 
to  the  gprading  of  cream  corn  or  of  whole  grain  corn  with  equal 
force. 

MR.  LEPPER;  We  are  not  standardizing  grades  of  food. 
We  are  drawing  a  standard  above  which  all  canned  foods  are 
regarded  as  legal  and  below  which  a  can  of  food  is  regarded  as 
illegal,  unless  it  bears  a  label  provided. 

MR.  SHOOK:  May  we  not  proceed  with  the  cutting  of  the 
sdirii^lcs  ^ 

CHAIRMAN  WHEATLEY:  Mr.  Merrill,  will  you  cut  the 
cans? 

Cutting  of  the  sample  cans. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-thirty  o’clock. 
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Apple  Products  Section 

Thursday  Morning,  January  22,  1931 


Mr.  E.  A.  Meyer,  Biglerville,  Pennsylvanm,  Chairman  of  the 
Sectioyi,  presiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Apple  Products  Section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  assembled  in  Twenty-Fourth 
Annual  Convention,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  convened  at  nine-thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  E.  A.  Meyer,  Big¬ 
lerville,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order.  We  are  a  little  bit  late,  but  we  are  not  going  to  railroad 
anything  through.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  through  some  of 
the  preliminaries  that  sometimes  take  quite  a  lot  of  time  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  we  can  use  our  time  for  discussion, 
because  I  think  we  have  some  subjects  here  today  which  will 
bring  out  very  valuable  discussion. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  the  appointment  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  I  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  here,  knowing  that  we  would  use  some  time  and  per- 


B.  E.  MALING 

Secretary  of  Apple  Products  Section 

haps  take  some  members  out  of  the  room  to  work  on  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee,  so  I  have  had  the  Nominating  Committee 
appointed,  and  they  have  already  reported  to  me,  and  with  your 
permission  we  will  take  that  up  right  now  and  see  ii  we  can 
not  get  that  straightened  out. 

The  Nominating  Committee  has  selected  for  your  officers  for 
next  year  the  following  gentlemen:  Mr.  B.  E.  Maling,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mr.  M.  E.  Knouse,  Secretary.  Can  we  have  some  action 
on  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee? 

MR.  C.  K.  McMillan  :  I  move  the  report  be  adopted. 

MR.  PAUL  EMMERSON:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  ED.  BURNS:  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

MR.  McMillan  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

The  first  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  by  ballot  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  There  is  only  one  remark  I  want  to 
make  and  that  is  that  the  secretary  elected  last  year  was  elected 
to  several  offices  and  could  not  serve,  so  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
selected  a  good  capable  man  to  fill  the  position.  I  want  to  tell 
you  gentlemen  that  I  feel  very  safe  up  here  with  the  present 
secretary. 

The  next  item  on  the  program  is  the  Chairman’s  report.  You 
have  had  that. 


they  want,  we  canners  are  going  to  try  to  meet  their  desires 
and  wishes. 

The  gentleman  on  the  program  who  is  going  to  give  us  the 
address  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  the  product  that  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  here,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
introduce  to  the  group  Mr.  James  Henderson  of  the  Case-Moody 
Pie  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  will  give  us  an  address 
on,  “Apples  for  Pie  Baking.”  Mr.  Henderson. 

Apples  for  Pie  Baking 

By  James  Henderson, 

Case-Moody  Pie  Corporation,  Chicago. 


I  AM  just  a  pie  baker,  that  is  all.  The  subject  of  my  topic 
or  the  name  of  the  subject  has  been  changed  so  many  times 
that  I  think  I  will  change  it  again.  It  has  been  changed 
three  or  four  times  to  suit  different  people  and  once  to  suit 
myself,  and  now  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  changing  it 
once  more.  The  last  I  heard  I  was  to  talk  on  “What  Was  the 
Matter  with  Canned  Apples.”  I  think  I  want  to  talk  about 
“What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Men  Who  Can  Apples.”  It  is 
more  to  the  point  I  think. 

When  I  got  that  letter  asking  me  to  come  here  I  had  the 
greatest  surprise  of  my  life,  because  I  thought  that  species  of 
canners  was  extinct.  I  had  not  heard  about  canned  apples  for 
so  long,  but  I  began  to  think,  well,  maybe  they  are  still  canning 
apples.  I  inquired  about  the  fact,  and  I  found  that  apples  are 
still  being  canned. 

Several  years  ago  we  used  to  have  samples  of  canned  apples 
come  in  practically  every  day  to  our  factory  to  be  tried  out, 
until  some  high  pressure  salesman  convinced  the  buyers  that 
these  were  the  canned  apples  we  should  use. 

We  have  no  use  for  canned  apples  as  they  are  now.  Samples 
will  come  in  every  day  of  canned  apples.  They  are  only  a  lot 
of  big  chunks  of  apples  and  an  awful  lot  of  juice.  I  suppose  it 
is  juice.  Those  who  live  near  Lake  Michigan  would  not  say  it 
was  apple  juice.  Well,  we  will  not  do  a  thing  with  samples 
like  that.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  samples  stopped  coming  in,  and 
I  thought  that  we  were  through  with  canned  apples,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  got  busy  ourselves  to  work  out  something  that 
would  suit  an  apple  pie  or  a  pie  that  had  to  have  cooked  apples. 

By  the  way,  gentlemen,  one  of  these  people  that  wrote  to  me 
asked  me  why  we  preferred  using  fresh  apples.  We  do  not 
prefer  using  fresh  apples.  We  do  not  care  what  we  use  only 
we  could  not  get  a  canned  apple  to  suit  our  purpose.  We  have 
a  very  definite  demand  for  an  apple  that  is  cooked  before  it 
goes  into  the  pie.  We  are  using  now  about  2,000  pounds  per 
day,  I  should  judge,  of  apples  that  are  cooked  before  going 
into  the  pie,  or  an  apple  that  takes  the  place  of  canned  apples. 

The  samples  of  canned  apples  we  always  got  in  had  a  lovely 
label  on  them  as  usual,  and  everything  looked  fine  until  you 
opened  them,  but  the  products  itself  we  could  not  use.  Wlien 
I  got  this  letter  I  began  to  study  up  on  what  I  was  going  to 
talk  about.  I  went  to  our  receiving  clerk  and  said,  “Have  you 
received  any  samples  of  canned  apples  lately,”  and  he  laughed. 
He  said,  “Not  for  a  long  time.  Do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  get  some  every  day  and  what  you  thought  of  them?” 

“I  sure  do,”  I  said,  but  he  said,  “Just  a  minute,  there  was  a 
case  of  canned  apples  from  somewhere  that  came  in  as  a 
sample.” 

I  said,  “Let’s  open  it  and  see  what  they  look  like,”  and  we 
did.  The  can  had  just  as  pretty  a  label  as  ever  on  the  can,  and 
when  we  opened  it  I  was  surprised.  You  really  had  tried  or 
thought  you  were  trying  to  do  something,  because  you  had  an 
apple  in  there  that  was  more  or  less  sliced  and  packed  with  a 
dry  pack.  That  looked  as  if  you  were  trying  to  get  somewhere, 
but  we  could  not  use  that  either. 


The  first  address  that  we  have  today  is  from  a  practical  view-  The  only  way  I  can  explain  what  I  mean  is  to  tell  you  what 
point.  I  think  we  are  coming  down  to  earth  now,  and  leaving  we  worked  out  ourselves  in  the  way  of  getting  a  canned  apple, 
theory  out  of  the  situation  we  are  all  interested  in  knowing  We  got  the  idea  from  the  cherry  men,  and  by  the  way  they  are 
what  our  consumers,  the  people,  want,  and  if  we  find  out  what  just  a  few  steps  ahead  of  you  people. 
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I  do  not  like  canners,  I  admit  that  from  the  start.  I  do  not 
like  canned  goods  the  way  we  get  them  in  some  lines,  but  the 
cherry  men  deserve  praise.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  them,  because 
canned  cherries  could  noti  be  used.  Those  men  got  busy  and 
got  up  a  cold  pack  cherry  which  probably  some  of  you  know 
about.  The  trade  made  us  use  them  and  we  did  not  want  to. 

I  believe  there  is  a  field  for  the  apple  men  to  do  the  same 
thing,  to  force  the  pie  men,  if  you  are  interested  in  that  line  of 
trade,  to  use  your  goods  like  the  cherry  men  did.  There  wasn’t 
anybody  more  sold  on  fresh  cherries  than  we  were.  We  adver¬ 
tised  fresh  cherries  in  our  cherry  pies,  and  we  wanted  nothing 
but  fresh  cherries.  We  told  everybody  we  were  using  fresh 
cherries.  However,  one  of  our  competitors  got  to  using  cold 
pack  cherries  and  we  had  to  use  them,  otherwise  we  would  lose 
our  cherry  business. 

We  got  the  idea  of  cold  pack  apples  from  the  cherry  idea, 
and  we  started  in  and  we  experimented.  We  put  up  some 
apples  cold  pack  in  barrels  and  froze  them  up  solid  and  waited 
for  a  while  and  then  opened  them  up  and  saw  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  It  was  a  failure  the  first  time,  because  we  did  not  treat 
them  to  keep  the  apples  white.  They  came  out  almost  black, 
arid  we  could  not  use  them. 

All  right,  we  knew  where  our  mistake  was,  and  the  next  time 
we  put  them  up  we  treated  the  apples  through  a  brine  salt.  I 
suppose  you  people  know  something  about  that,  and  they  stayed 
white,  and  we  packed  them  in  sugar.  Three  pounds  of  apples  to 
ore  of  sugar  is  the  way  we  run.  We  froze  those  apples  treated 
that  way  and  they  were  a  huge  success  in  our  opinion  because 
it  went  over  with  the  trade,  and  that  is  all  we  care  about. 

However,  the  difference  in  this  cold  pack  apple  and  the  can¬ 
ned  apple  that  I  opened  the  other  day  to  look  at  was  in  the 
slicing.  The  canned  apples  was  more  or  less  sliced,  but  the 
slices  were  very  uniform,  some  slices  were  great  big  thick 
slices  and  others  were  little  bits  of  things,  which  we  could  not 
use  in  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  about  other  cities,  but  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  wants  a  sliced  apple,  and  they  want  the  slices  to  be  of 
a  uniform  size,  nice  and  white  with  the  juice  just  oozing  out 
around  the  slices.  That  is  the  ideal  pie,  and  we  had  to  work 
along  those  lines. 

Referring  to  this  cold  pack  apple,  we  freeze  it  up  in  the 
supply  as  we  have  need  for  it.  Those  that  we  need  we  thaw  out 
partly  and  put  them  in  a  kettle  and  bring  them  slowly  to  a 
boil.  If  you  will  follow  me  through  on  this,  you  will  get  the 
idea  of  what  may  be  wrong  with  your  apples. 

By  the,  way,  that  canned  apple  that  came  in  the  other  day 
had  no  flavor  at  all.  If  you  did  not  know  it  was  an  apple  you 
were  eating  if  you  were  blindfolded,  you  would  not  know  what 
you  were  eatmg.  We  have  to  hold  the  flavor  in  the  apple 
whether  they  are  canned,  fresh  or  otherwise. 

After  we  have  thawed  the  apples  out  sufficiently  so  that  they 
will  come  out  of  the  barrel,  we  put  them  in  a  kettle  and  just 
bring  them  to  a  boil,  and  then  we  are  through.  If  they  are 
still  a  little  bit  hard  we  let  them  set  in  the  juice  long  enough 
to  get  them  soft,  but  we  do  not  want  those  slices  too  soft, 
because  they  have  to  go  into  the  pie  in  whole  slices,  and  they 
have  to  come  out  in  whole  slices,  baked  and  soft,  but  still  show¬ 
ing  the  whole  slices  with  the  juice  all  around,  nice  syruppy 
juice. 

When  we  bring  these  apples  to  a  boil  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
juice  which  comes  from  the  sugar  we  put  in  and  the  juice  of 
the  apple.  It  is  a  lovely  juice.  We  drain  that  juice  off,  and  the 
apples  are  thoroughly  drained  off.  Then  we  take  that  juice 
and  thicken  it  and  flavor  it. with  spices,  such  as  cinnamon.  We 
have  a  syrup  that  the  trade  likes;  it  is  not  too  thick  and  not  too 
thin,  and  we  pour  that  back  on  the  apples. 

Do  not  forget  that  these  slices  are  very  uniform  and  the 
apples  are  uniform  in  size.  We  use  the  latest  model  of  apple 
paring  machine,  which  gives  us  about  sixteen  slices  to  the 
apple  just  as  uniform  as  we  can  get  them  and  clean  too. 

We  pour  this  juice  back  on  the  apples  again  and  stir  it  up, 
but  not  too  roughly  because  we  will  mash  the  slices  if  we  do, 
and  we  want  to  keep  those  slices  as  whole  as  possible.  When 
that  gets  cold  we  are  ready  for  the  apple  pie. 

We  gave  up  trying  canned  apples^  and  I  often  wonder  why 
the  men  in  the — in  fact  I  thought  the  men  in  the  canned  apples 
business  were  not  very  interested  in  the  pie  men,  because  they 
never  seemed  to  try  to  get  what  the  pie  men  wanted.  The  sales¬ 
men  of  the  canned  apples  would  come  in  with  what  they  had  to 
I  handled  the  buying  one  year,  so  I  know  something  about 
it,  but  those  salesmen  would  come  in  there  with  their  goods  and 
want  to  convince  you  that  there  was  the  thing  for  you  to  use. 


That  does  not  go  any  more.  You  have  got  to  find  out,  and  I 
think  you  are  beginning  to  wake  up,  because  you  now  almost 
admit  that  you  do  want  to  find  out  what  the  trade  wants,  or 
what  the  pie  man  wants,  and  I  always  had  the  impression  that 
the  canning  industry  hated  the  pie  men,  so  I  turned  around  and 
started  hating  them  just  to  get  even,  because  there  are  some 
things  like  peaches  and  pineapples  and  those  canned  things  that 
we  have  to  use. 

By  the  way,  I  have  never  been  in  a  canning  factory  and  here 
I  am  telling  you  how  to  do  it.  However,  we  will  tell  you  what 
we  want  in  canned  apples.  I  have  explained  to  you  as  nearly 
right  as  I  know  how  to  tell  you  what  we  want  for  our  apple  pie 
trade,  and  we  have  a  big  trade. 

We  are  using  as  I  say  about  2,000  pounds  of  apples  per  day. 
Then  this  juice  is  mixed  in  with  the  apples,  and  it  is  ready  for 
the  pie,  and  we  fill  it  in  and  just  back  the  pie  like  we  would  a 
cherry  pie  or  a  pineapple  pie.  We  do  not  have  to  keep  it  in  the 
oven  for  an  hour  like  we  do  the  fresh  apples,  which  is  a  saving 
on  our  time. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  you  men  do  not  try  out  something 
like  that.  I  think  there  is  a  big  field  for  this  prepared  filling 
for  instance.  We  will  say  that  you  could  probably  can  that 
and  sell  it  to  the  housewife,  if  you  do  not  want  to  sell  to  baker¬ 
ies.  You  could  put  enough  in  a  little  can,  you  know,  for  an 
apple  pie,  and  label  it,“  Prepared  filling  for  apple  pie.”  I  imag¬ 
ine  you  would  have  a  large  sale  among  the  housewives  for  a 
product  like  that. 

We  are  sol^  on  this  idea  of  cold  packed  apples.  Now,  you 
might  say,  “Why  don’t  you  cook  your  fresh  apples  in  the  same 
way  and  use  them?”  We  tried  that,  but  you  get  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  fresh  apples  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  especially 
when  the  new  apples  come  in,  and  after  you  have  cooked  them 
a  little  bit  they  just  go  into  apple  sauce.  If  we  send  out  a  pie 
that  is  too  well  baked,  they  send  it  back  to  us.  They  say,  “We 
can  make  our  own  apple  sauce,  we  want  apple  pie.”  That  is  the 
way  the  trade  of  Chicago  is.  They  are  educated  to  the  idea  of 
seeing  these  slices  of  apples  rolling  out  with  a  nice  syruppy 
juice  all  around  them.  The  slices  are  baked  until  they  are  nice 
and  soft,  but  not  too  soft  so  that  they  disappear  entirely.  That 
is  what  the  pie  men  want  in  the  way  of  canned  apples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  what  we  want,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  want,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  we  have  ever  been 
satisfied  with,  and  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  this  prod¬ 
uct  now,  but  we  had  to  do  that  ourselves.  You  fellows  did  not 
help  us  or  did  not  care  to,  so  we  had  to  get  busy  and  work  the 
thing  out  ourselves. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  what  those  apples 
cost  us  packed  that  way  in  sugar.  They  are  being  carried  on 
the  books  at  seven  cents  a  pound  as  actual  cost  for  material 
and  labor.  Whether  or  not  you  could  compete  with  that  I  do^  not 
know.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not  because  our  facilities 
are  not  what  they  should  be  although  we  handle  those  things 
in  a  big  way. 

We  will  probably  put  up  in  June  cold  packed  apples  again, 
anywhere  between  five  hundred  and  five  thousand  barrels  to 
carry  us  through  the  season. 

If  there  are  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  me,  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  them. 

MR.  I.  M.  LESTER:  Do  you  start  in  June  putting  up  fresh 
apples  in  cold  storage? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  Yes.  The  reason  we  start  early  is  be¬ 
cause  we  work  in  between.  We  have  a  gang  paring  apples  every 
day,  and  we  put  up  from  five  to  fifteen  barrels  per  day,  when 
we  start  in  paring. 

MR.  McMillan  :  You  say  you  pay  seven  cents  per  pound 
of  prepared  filler  for  your  apple  pies,  or  rather  that  is  what  it 
costs  you.  What  would  you  say  was  your  average  throughout 
the  season? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  We  have  our  own  cold  storage  and 
warehouse,  which  we  open,  but  that  is  not  much  of  a  question 
because  we  have  a  lot  of  room.  There  is  no  overhead  expense. 
It  is  just  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  about 
twenty-fivd  per  cent  of  that  is  sugar.  You  men  can  probably 
figure  that  out  for  yourselves. 

MR.  McMillan  :  Do  you  charge  your  barrels  up  against 
that  seven  cents  per  pound?  Do  you  use  old  barrels? 

MR.  HENDERSON :  We  use  old  barrels  and  use  them  over 
and  over  again.  We  have  barrels  coming  in  with  shortening  all 
of  the  time,  and  we  have  those  barrels  steamed  out  and  we  use 
them.  Then,  of  course,  when  we  are  through  with  them  they 
are  still  worth  fifty  or  sixty  cents,  depending  upon  the  market  at 
that  time. 
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MR.  DAUGHTERS:  How  large  are  these  pieces,  eighths, 
twelfths  or  sixteenths? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  Sixteenths,  and  they  are  sliced. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Do  you  use  any  particular  flavor  or  kind 
of  apple? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  No,  we  just  use  what  happens  to  come 
along  at  that  time  of  the  year.  By  the  way,  an  older  apple  is 
firmer  and  holds  up  better.  That  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  put 
those  apples  up,  I  would  say,  because  if  you  start  with  a  new 
apple,  or  when  the  apples  come  in,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  they  will  not  hold  their  shape.  Starting  in  June  or  July, 
we  were  putting  old  apples  in  barrels  until  the  first  of  October, 

I  think. 

MR.  McMillan  :  Do  you  purchase  your  apples  on  a  ton¬ 
nage  basis? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  We  buy  them  by  the  barrel,  and  I  imag¬ 
ine  you  know  what  apples  are  selling  for  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  I  suppose  we  get  a  better  price  than  a  small  company 
could  because  of  the  quantity  in  which  we  buy.  Right  now 
apples  are  selling  as  low  as  $3.50  per  barrel.  That  is  right 
because  we  bought  some  at  that  price. 

MR.  K  NOUSE:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  freeze 
the  pie  filler? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  No,  just  the  apples  and  the  sugar.  We 
fill  the  barrel  by  days,  the  first  day  we  fill  the  barrel  one-third 
of  the  way,  so  that  the  next  day  that  is  frozen.  We  do  not  fill 
the  barrel  all  at  once,  that  would  be  impractical.  We  put  in 
one-third  of  a  barrel  each  day  and  cover  it  over  with  sugar,  and 
the  next  day  that  is  frozen  solid.  We  continue  this  until  the 
barrels  are  filled. 

MR.  McMillan :  Do  the  apples  oxidize  any  in  the  barrels? 
MR.  HENDERSON:  No,  they  come  out  just  as  pretty  as 
anything  you  ever  saw. 

MR.  DAUGHTERS:  What  is  the  temperature  of  storage? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  About  five  degrees  above  zero. 

DR.  KOHMAN:  How  long  is  the  salt  bath  treatment? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  We  have  an  employee  who  watches 
them  and  stirs  them  once  or  twice  and  then  drains  them  off. 

DR.  FELLERS:  What  is  the  sugar  ratio? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Don’t  you  change  the  filler  at  any  time? 

MR.  HENDERSON :  We  do  this,  after  the  apples  are  cooked 
the  juice  is  all  drained  off  so  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  an 
apple  you  use  all  of  the  juice  is  drained  off  from  the  kettle. 
Then  we  have  so  many  gallons  of  juice  that  must  go  back  into 
the  barrel,  and  if  we  are  short  we  just  put  in  water  for  juice. 

MR.  FERGUSON:  I  should  like  to  ask  what  your  procedure 
was  in  buying  canned  apples. 

MR.  HENDERSON:  We  did  not  buy  any.  We  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  different  kinds  of  samples.  They  said  they  were 
different,  but  they  all  worked  out  to  be  about  the  same  thing. 

That  was  about  four  years  ago  that  we  started  experimenting 
with  cold  pack.  At  that  time  we  were  really  interested  in  seeing 
what  canned  apples  could  accomplish. 

MR.  NORTON:  I  should  have  brought  one  along  because 
they  are  wonderful.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  NORTON:  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  the  messenger  to 
bring  one  of  your  pies  here  and  have  you  show  it  to  us,  and 
then  afterwards  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  pie  from  San 
Francisco  from  a  pie  maker  who  uses  canned  apples. 

MR.  HENDERSON:  I  will  be  leaving  the  meeting  soon  and 
if  Mr.  Norton — 

MR.  NORTON:  All  you  have  to  do  is  get  a  Western  Union 
messenger. 

MR.  HENDERSON:  I  would  want  to  be  there  to  pick  out 
the  right  pie.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  McMillan  :  We  do  not  want  a  sample. 

MR.  HENDERSON:  All  of  our  pies  are  samples.  That  is 
what  I  have  against  you  canned  apple  men.  You  sell  in  sam¬ 
ples  and  deal  in  samples,  especially  the  peach  men.  I  wish  they 
would  ask  me  to  talk  to  them  sometime.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  McKAFNEY:  When  you  pack  your  barrels  for  freez¬ 
ing,  do  you  have  the  whole  barrel  covered  with  juice  ? 

MR.  HENDERSON:  No,  we  have  nothing  but  apples  and 
sugar  in  the  barrel. 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  I  dislike  to  stop  this  discussion  and 
if  there  is  still  some  pressing  question  that  anyone  wants  to 
ask,  Mr.  Henderson  will  still  take  a  few  minutes,  but  we  have 
to  limit  the  time.  • 


If  there  is  nothing  real  pressing,  we  will  pass  on,  but  before 
doing  so  I  certainly  want  to  thank  Mr.  Henderson  for  coming 
to  uq  as  he  has.  Some  of  us  were  shaking  a  little  bit  about 
what  Mr.  Henderson  was  going  to  tell  us.  I  heard  some  things 
around  the  back  door  that  he  might  give  us  a  message  that 
might  not  be  entirely  pleasing.  I  asked  Mr.  Henderson  to  tell 
us  just  exactly  what  he  thought,  and  I  know  that  is  what  we 
canners  need.  Whether  we  want  it  or  not  is  a  different  situa¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  we  need,  and  I  know  Mr.  Henderson  has 
given  us  a  good  message  this  morning,  that  will  certainly  make 
us  sit  up  and  take  notice.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  address  on  the  program  is  “Food  Value  and  New 
Uses  for  Apples  and  Applesauce,”  which  is  assigned  to  Miss 
Alice  M.  Child  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  I  understand  that  Miss  Child  is  ill  and  unable  to  be  here, 
but  she  has  a  real  substitute  here  this  morning.  Miss  Atwater 
is  going  to  bring  Miss  Child’s  message  to  us.  Miss  Atwater. 
(Applause.) 


Food  Value  and  New  Uses  for  Apples 
AND  Applesauce 

By  Miss  Alice  M.  Child, 

Associate  Professor,  Home  Economics, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


YOU  probably  can  tell  me  much  more  about  apples,  apple¬ 
sauce  and  canned  apples  than  I  can  think  of  telling  you. 
but  I  may  be  able  to  give  to  you  a  different  viewpoint  which 
may  be  of  value. 

My  viewpoint  is  that  of  an  instructor  in  foods  in  a  State 
university,  as  a  research  worker  in  the  Experiment  Station  of 
that  university  and  as  a  consumer.  The  work  of  a  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  to  secure  data  which  is  of  value  to  the 
people  of  that  State  primarily,  but  no  one  can  live  unto  himself 
alone  nor  can  an  Experiment  Station;  therefore,  the  work  which 
it  does  goes  all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world.  This 
means  that  the  data  must  be  authentic  and  reliable. 

The  experimental  work  which  we  have  done  with  the  National 
Canners  Association  as  sponsor  is  carried  on  by  a  graduate 
assistant  who  is  paid  for  half-time  work  and  who  spends  the 
rest  of  her  time  in  securing  a  Master’s  degree;  thus  you  are  not 
only  securing  data  for  yourselves  but  you  are  helping  to  give 
a  better  education  to  a  girl  who  often  could  not  afford  to  have 
this  excellent  experience  and  advanced  education  for  future 
work. 


Most  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cafeteria; 
the  product  is  sold  at  the  counter.  Before  the  product  reaches 
the  counter  it  is  judged  by  four,  according  to  a  definite  simple 
grading  sheet,  which  covers  the  following  points: 

Suitability  of  appearance  for 
counter  or  tea  room 

Check  Superior  . 

Very  good . 

Good  . 

Poor  . 

Suggestions  for  improving 
appearance 

Serving  judged  as 

Superior  . 

Very  good . 

Good  . 

Poor  . 

Suggestions  for  improving 
product 

Size  of  serving 

Too  large . 

Too  Small . 

Right  . 

Suggestions  for  improving 
serving,  garnish,  etc. 

From  two  to  four  instructors  choose  the  product  from  tbe 
counter,  eating  it  as  a  part  of  their  regular  meal.  They  also 
judge  it  using  the  grading  sheet.  The  product  is  made  a  number 
of  times. 

After  it  is  considered  a  standard  product,  cafeteria  managers 
in  the  Minneapolis  schools  use  the  recipes  and  give  criticisms 
and  suggestions. 

This  year  we  hope  that  certain  tea  rooms  and  cafeterias  will 
use  the  recipes  upon  which  we  are  working.  The  recipes  which 
I  am  giving  to  you  will  be  used  in  this  way. 
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We  often  begin  by  working  in  our  research  laboratory  ex¬ 
perimentally  on  a  small  quantity  before  preparing  large 
quantities. 

I  know  that  these  questions  come  to  you.  Is  the  quality  of 
our  applesauce  as  high  as  it  can  be?  Are  consumers  using 
apple  sauce?  Will  homemakers  use  it?  Will  institution  workers 
use  it?  How  may  applesauce  be  used?  What  really  is  the  value 
of  fruit  and  especially  of  apple  in  the  diet? 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  in  the  Home  Economics 
Division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  we  are  trying  to  stimu¬ 
late  fruit  consumption.  And  this  is  true  in  all  such  divisions. 
We  have  500  girls  in  our  division,  the  majority  of  whom  will 
go  into  homes  of  their  own ;  but  before  they  are  homemakers,  or 
the  real  consumers,  as  a  rule  they  are  teachers,  dietitians  and 
institution  managers  and  commercial  workers. 

As  teachers  they  pass  on  their  knowledge  to  many  potential 
consumers ;  as  dietitians  and  institution  managers  they  buy  food 
products  in  large  quantities. 

Every  girl  has  very  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
value  and  place  of  fruit  in  the  diet  when  she  leaves  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  it  is  information  which  every  consumer  should  have. 

Every  day’s  menus  should  include  two  fruits;  preferably  one 
should  be  raw,  and  I  suppose  this  is  carried  out  by  all  who  really 
do  plan  the  day’s  meals. 

Anything  which  I  say  of  fruits  is  true  of  apple.  Fruits  are 
of  value  in  the  diet  especially  for  their  mineral  salts,  vitamins 
and  cellulose.  Their  refreshing  fiavor  is  an  added  value  and 
is  an  important  reason  for  including  them  in  our  meals  for  good 
flavor  means  an  enjoyment  of  food  that  anyone  quickly  recog¬ 
nizes.  When  food  is  more  palatable,  digestibility  is  increased. 

About  four-fifths  of  ripe  apple  is  water  and  one-fifth  solid. 
There  are  only  small  quantities  of  protein  and  fat,  about  1 
per  cent.  About  14  per  cent,  of  the  apple  is  in  the  form  of 
sugar,  the  fuel  value  depending  upon  this.  The  flavor  depends 
largely  upon  the  sugar  and  the  ethereal  oils. 

Mrs.  Rose,  well-known  leader  in  the  nutrition  field  says,  “As 
sources  of  mineral  elements  of  the  many  kinds  required  by  the 
body,  vegetables  and  fruits  deserve  a  higher  place  in  the  diet 
than  has  generally  been  accorded  them  in  the  past.  The  ash 
of  fruits  is  usually  of  such  character  as  to  help  greatly  in 
maintaining  the  normal  neutrality  of  the  blood,”  or  in  other 
words  it  gives  an  alkaline  ash  which  is  desirable. 

The  acidity  of  fruits  is  due  to  free  acids,  but  organic  acids 
are  also  present  as  neutral  and  as  acid  potassium  salts.  These 
salts  give  carbonates  after  oxidation,  which  are  capable  of 
neutralizing  such  acids  as  sulfuric  and  phosphoric  acids  pro¬ 
duced  in  protein  metabolism. 

An  alkali  reserve  is  necessary  in  the  blood  to  maintain  the 
capacity  to  carry  carbon  dioxide  to  the  lungs  for  elimination. 
Acidosis  exists  when  this  falls  below  normal,  and  this  means 
an  abnormal  condition. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  cereals,  meat,  fish  and  eggs  eaten 
the  more  important  it  is  that  fruits  and  vegetables  are  also 
used  liberally. 

Sherman,  one  of  our  greatest  nutrition  experts,  says,  “If  we 
^ke  into  account  the  fact  that  we  must  purchase  phosphorous, 
iron  and  at  least  three  kinds  of  vitamins  as  well  as  protein  and 
energy  in  our  food  we  see  that  money  spent  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  yields  fully  its  proportionate  return  in  nutritive 
value. 

“The  low  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  content  which,  in  the 
past,  has  caused  some  of  the  fruits  and  green  vegetables  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  luxuries  may  at  times  be  an  actual  advan¬ 
tage  in  enabling  one  to  balance  a  dietary  and  make  it  richer  in 
vitamins  by  adding  these  foods  without  either  making  protein 
or  energy  intake  excessive  or  necessitating  a  restriction  of  the 
consumption  of  foods  already  in  use.” 

He  also  says  that  a  fruit  and  nut  diet  is  as  readily  and  almost 
as  completely  digested  as  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  and  as  effici¬ 
ently  utilized  in  metabolism.  The  iron  of  fruits  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  available. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  diet  tend  to  prevent  intestinal 
putrefaction  by  stimulating  digestion  and  by  furnishing  a 
medium  less  favorable  to  the  growth  of  putrefactive  bacteria. 

It  has  been  said  that  anemia  is  often  related  to  excessive 
intertinal  putrefaction  and  that  the  blood  improves  with  less 
putrefaction. 

Apples  both  canned  and  fresh  are  a  good  source  of  vitamin 
C.  Fruits  have  not  been  tested  extensively  for  vitamin  A,  but 
it  is  found  in  fresh  apple,  also  vitamin  B.  Apples  do  not  contain 
such  a  high  concentartion  of  vitamin  C  as  do  oranges  and  toma¬ 
toes  but  are  important  as  an  antiscorbutic  because  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  eaten. 


Sybil  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
circular  on  vitamins  in  food  materials,  indicate  the  vitamin  A, 
B  and  C  content  of  apples  and  apple  products  as  follows: 

ABC 


Apples,  canned  commercially .  *  *  t  to  f  t 

Apples,  cooked .  *  ♦  -  to  t 

Apples,  raw,  dried .  *  *  -  to  t 

Apples,  raw,  fresh .  t  t  t 

Apples,  raw,  stored .  *  ♦  .j. 


t  indicates  that  the  food  contains  the  vitamin, 
ft  indicates  that  the  food  is  a  good  source  of  the  vitamin, 
ttt  indicates  the  the  food  is  an  excellent  source  of  the  vitamin. 

-  indicates  that  the  food  contains  no  appreciable  amount  of  the 
vitamin. 

*  indicates  that  evidence  is  lacking  or  appears  insufficient. 
Summing  up  the  value  of  the  apple  in  the  diet:  Apples  give 
minerals,  vitamins,  cellulose;  apples  are  a  mild  laxative  due  to 
bulky  residue,  mineral  salts  and  acid  juice;  apples  give  an 
alkaline  ash;  apples  prevent  intestinal  putrefaction.  Apple  may 
be  served  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that  one  need  not  tire  of  it. 

After  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  you  upon  applesauce  we  secured 
as  many  brands  of  sauce  as  possible  and  studied  them.  The 
one  which  was  judged  the  best  was  described  by  one  person  as 
fresh,  sparkling,  clear  and  translucent,  with  a  greenish  tint. 
It  had  a  good  apple  flavor,  was  tart  but  sweet  enough.  It 
had  a  good  body  and  piled  nicely.  The  one  which  was  judged 
the  poorest  was  described  as  unattractive  in  appearance,  having 
a  muddy  brown  color,  a  flat  fermented  flavor  and  a  mushy 
texture.  Many  were  too  sweet.  Sugar  can  be  added  but  it 
cannot  be  extracted.  Certain  uses  need  a  tart  rather  than  a 
sweet  sauce.  Several  had  a  flat  taste  without  apple  flavor. 
Color  and  consistency  was  often  poor. 

From  the  opinions  of  several  instructors  and  graduate 
students  the  following  was  decided  to  be  desirable  in  apple¬ 
sauce  and  it  might  be  given  as  a  standard  for  discussion,  not 
to  be  a  final  one. 

Color — a  delicate  color  (green,  yellow  or  pink). 

Flavor — a  definite  apple  flavor,  tart  rather  than  too  sweet. 
Consistency — good  body,  not  watery  or  mushy;  piles  nicely. 
The  apple  has  as  varied  a  use  as  any  food  we  eat,  due  to  its 
composition,  its  tastiness,  its  dietetic  value  and  the  pleasure 
which  it  gives. 

I  am  going  to  give  only  a  few  suggestions  to  show  the  various 
ways  and  the  different  place  in  the  menu  which  the  apple  may 
occupy. 

For  Breakfast 

Applesauce  as  a  first  course.  French  toast  with  applesauce. 
Fried  apple  with  bacon.  Rolled  French  pancake  with 

Fried  apple  with  sausage.  applesauce. 

For  Luncheon  or  Dinner 

Appetizer:  Main  course: 

Apple  butter  canape.  Pork  chop  stuffed  with  apple. 

Apple  ice.  Goose  or  duck  stuffed  with 

Fruit  cocktail  Avith  apple  apple. 

sherbert.  Apple  and  sweet  potato  casse¬ 

role. 

Apple  bread  crumb  dressing 
with  pork. 

Salad:  Dessert: 

Apple  mold.  Apple  meringue  pudding. 

Good  canned  apple  may  be  Norwegian  apple  pie. 
used  in  any  combination  Up-side-down  cake, 
salad  where  raw  apple  is  Apple  cobbler, 
used.  Brown  Betty. 

Apple  mousse. 

Ice  box  cake. 

Applesauce  Cake:  Apple  and  Pastry: 

Cocoa  applesauce  cake.  Applesauce  tarts. 

Honey  applesauce  cake.  One  crust  apple  pie. 

Open  face  apple  pie. 

Apple  and  baking  powder  Apple  as  a  confection : 
biscuit  dough:  Apple  crystals. 

Dutch  apple  cake.  Apple  as  a  relish: 

Roly  Poly  .  Easy  fruit  pickle. 

Rolled  apple  dumplings.  Apple  catsup. 

Applesauce  short  cake.  Apple  butter. 
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MISS  ATWATER:  I  have  asked  Mrs.  West,  who  is  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institutional  Course  of  Economics  at  Manhattan,  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  us.  Mrs.  West.  (Applause.) 

MRS.  WEST:  This  is  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  is 
to  you. 

We  do  use  canned  apples  even  though  we  are  in  Kansas.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  the  apple  center  by  any  means,  but  we  do  grow 
apples  to  a  limited  extent,  but  in  the  type  of  place  we  have  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  fresh  apples  and  apple  pie  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Perhaps  in  the  fall  we  do  for  a  month 
or  so,  the  rest  of  the  time  we  use  canned  apples. 

I  was  interested  in  talking  with  a  man  from  New  York,  who 
is  president  of  one  of  the  large  chains  of  the  better  restaurants 
throughout  the  Eastern  cities,  and  as  he  took  us  through  his 
store  rooms  we  saw  just  quantities  of  canned  apples.  I  knew 
his  chain  was  especially  noted  for  their  apple  pie,  and  I  asked 
if  they  always  had  apples  and  apple  pie,  and  he  said  that  they 
always  did  and  he  was  most  particular  in  the  brand  they  used 
and  also  the  quality.  He  said  when  he  found  one  that  suited 
him,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  standard  throughout,  he  bought 
it  in  quantities  to  last  a  year,  so  that  if  you  had  apple  pie  in 
his  restaurant  today  you  had  the  same  kind  a  month  from  today. 

Apple  pie  he  rated  among  his  best  sellers,  and  it  was  always 
on  the  counter  regardless  of  what  other  pies  he  sold. 

He  said  he  had  worked  a  test  oij  patrons  and  employees  in 
the  seven  cities  in  which  he  operated,  and  they  had  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  apple  pies  that  were  made  from 
the  canned  apples  and  from  the  fresh  apples. 

Those  who  were  born  and  reared  in  Western  New  York  or 
Michigan  where  we  had  only  fresh  apples  for  pies  could  hardly 
take  that  statement  for  100  per  cent,  but  perhaps  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  public  who  eat  out  that  test  would  pass,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  find  that  a  good  grade  of  canned  apples  is  much 
preferable  to  the  irregularities  that  we  find  among  the  fresh 
apples.  We  use  a  definite  formula  for  a  definite  brand,  and  we 
are  able  to  have  a  very  acceptable  pie. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  need  to  further  stimulate  the  sale  of 
apples  in  pies,  because  we  plan  menus,  especially  menus  for 
most  of  the  collegiate  groups  on  the  campus,  and  I  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  men  who 
come  to  plan  a  menu  with  us  plan  only  the  dessert,  and  that 
dessert  is  apple  pie  a  la  mode.  (Laughter.) 

We  can  not  afford  in  our  institution  to  sell  canned  apple 
sauce.  We  still  feel  that  we  can  make  it  a  less  expensive  prod¬ 
uct  and  a  very  good  one  from  the  various  types  of  apples  that 
we  get.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  graded  apple  for  that,  and 
our  sale  of  apple  sauce  is  very  limited  compared  to  the  sale  of 
apple  pie,  so  I  feel  that  for  our  situation  at  least,  a  good  canned 
apple  is  most  acceptable.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  I  certainly  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  Miss  Atwater  for  bringing  the  message  of 
Miss  Child,  and  also  Mrs. ‘West  for  the  encouraging  remarks 
she  has  given  us  and  her  discussion  on  the  subject. 

We  have  had  two  addresses,  and  we  have  heard  what  the  con¬ 
sumers  want.  We  have  heard  it  from  two  viewpoints.  We 
have  heard  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  large  consumer,  the 
large  pie  maker.  We  have  heard  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
individual  consumer. 

I  do  not  take  credit  for  arranging  this  program,  but  I  think 
it  has  been  arranged  very  well.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had 
outlined  to  us  what  we  must  give  the  public  if  we  want  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  or  want  to  take  care  of  the  public  on  canned  apples,  apple 
sauce  and  apple  products.  Now,  we  are  turning  to  the  end  of 
our  operations  of  how  to  get  better  canned  apples,  how  to  make 
better  apple  products,  how  to  make  better  apples  for  the  people 
that  are  using  them,  and  the  next  address  is  one  on  the  question 
of  purchasing  raw  material  and  here  again  we  have  left  theory 
entirely  out  of  the  picture. 

We  have  a  man  with  us  today  that  is  not  going  to  talk  to  us 
on  theoretical  ideas  of  buying  apples  that  are  under  grade,  be¬ 
cause  I  happen  to  live  only  eight  miles  from  our  next  speaker, 
and  I  know  that  they  have  been  practicing  what  he  is  going  to 
tell  you  about  today. 

The  next  address  will  be  “Experience  in  the  Purchase  of  Ap¬ 
ples  under  Federal  Inspection,”  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach 
Glen,  Pennsylvania,  i  am  very  glad  to  introduce  Mr.  Knouse 
to  you  at  this  time.  Mr.  Knouse.  (Applause.) 


Experience  in  the  Purchase  of  Apples 
Under  Federal  Inspection 

By  M.  E.  Knouse 

The  Knouse  Corporation,  Peach  Glen,  Pa. 

IN  discussion  of  this  subject  I  would  not  have  you  feel  that 
any  method  of  buying  would  be  100  per  cent  approved  by 
seller  and  buyer,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  system  of  grading 
can  be  established  whereby  seller  and  buyer  can  agree  on  the 
value  of  raw  fruit  according  to  its  value  on  the  open  market. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  the  custom  for  dealers  to  pur¬ 
chase  raw  fruit  in  bulk  or  orchard  run,  placing  a  flat  price  per 
hundred  pounds  for  tree-run  on  the  crop  of  apples.  Packing¬ 
house  culls  would  be  purchased  usually  in  advance  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  season,  or  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Drop  apples  were 
bought  by  dealers  visiting  the  growers’  orchards  and  placing  a 
price  on  the  crop  of  drops  or  at  the  packing  plant  by  the  load, 
either  on  single  loads  or  the  entire  crop.  If  the  section  of 
orchard  that  the  buyer  visited,  or  the  load  he  examined,  was  a 
correct  sample  of  the  crop,  neither  buyer  nor  seller  experienced 
any  grief.  But  usually  the  buyer  missed  the  correct  value  more 
often  than  he  hit  it.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  grower 
of  poor  quality  fruit  was  always  overpaid  and  the  grower  of 
good  fruit  always  underpaid  in  bulk  buying. 

In  Virginia  in  the  bulk  buying  of  apples  it  was  perhaps  not 
quite  so  hard  to  determine  the  value  as  in  Pennsylvania,  as  I 
understand  most  growers  sold  all  apples  2%  inches  up,  which 
eliminated  the  guess  on  the  percentage  of  small  fruit.  But  as 
to  other  defects,  the  problem  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  State,  I  believe,  is  similar  to  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania. 

In  1929  we  attempted  to  buy  our  raw  fruit  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection,  but  our  buyers  were  somewhat  unsettled  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  gave  the  grower  the  option  to  sell  bulk  at  a  flat  price, 
or  by  grade.  This  was  a  complete  failure,  but  the  experiment 
did  give  us  sufficient  experience  and  knowledge  to  prove  that 
the  method  of  grading  for  placing  values  was  sound  and  had 
merit  for  both  seller  and  buyer,  because  guessing  was  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  the  growing  of  poor  quality  was  discouraged  and 
growing  of  good  quality  of  fruit  was  encouraged. 

In  1930  we  planned  to  purchase  all  fruit  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection.  This  was  carried  out  100  per  cent;  not  100  per  cent 
perfect,  but  all  fruit  was  purchased  under  grade.  When  the 
plan  was  adopted  it  had  almost  100  per  cent  growers’  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  grower  not 
understanding  the  system.  There  was  a  general  holding  back 
in  contracting.  Part  of  this,  however,  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  1929  experience,  because  it  was  pretty  well  broken  up 
shortly  after  buying  started,  as  well  as  when  prices  kept  on 
advancing,  and  the  late  sellers  profited  by  delaying  contracting. 

But  this  year,  1930,  when  growers  realized  that  all  fruit  in 
our  section  (Adams  County,  Pennsylvania)  would  be  purchased 
only  by  grades,  the  growers’  co-operation  was  away  beyond 
expectation.  The  larger  percentage  were  well  pleased  and  com¬ 
mended  the  system.  However,  a  few  of  the  most  bitter  experi¬ 
ences  between  buyer  and  seller  that  we  have  ever  had  developed 
for  reasons  which  we  cannot  explain,  as  there  seemed  to  ^  no 
good  reason  for  the  trouble,  except  that  these  few  growers  jus*^ 
did  not  want  to  sell  under  grade  but  wanted  the  bulk  sale.  We 
were  not  able  to  please  them,  nor  could  the  Federal  inspector 
please  them.  This  we  were  very  sorry  for.  Perhaps  time  will 
change  this  attitude.  But  the  very  large  proportion  of  the 
growers  have  asked  us  to  continue  the  system,  which  we  expect 
to  do. 

I  presume  now  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  grades  and  the  actual  inspection  service.  We 
had  the  inspection  service  located  along  the  drive  into  the  plant, 
just  before  the  trucks  would  pull  on  the  scales.  One  of  the 
inspectors  would  take  a  25  pound  sample  of  every  load  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  variety;  or  if  more  than  one  variety,  a  25  pound 
sample  was  taken  for  each  variety;  and  if  part  of  the  load  was 
drops  and  part  picks  of  the  same  variety  the  inspector  would 
take  one  25  pound  sample  each  for  the  drops  and  picks.  This 
was  carried  out  religiously  with  every  load  of  apples  delivered 
at  our  plant  by  truck.  If  in  freight  cars,  then  six  25  pound 
samples  were  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  car,  and  the  average 
of  all  the  inspections  was  taken  as  a  basis  of  value. 

The  25  pound  samples  were  then  tagged  and  placed  on  the 
inspection  table  for  classification  and,  as  soon  as  inspected,  were 
put  back  on  the  load  from  which  they  were  taken;  so  that  every 
grower  had  the  value  of  the  load  determined  before  he  pulled 
on  the  scales,  and  if  any  difference  arose,  the  seller  knew  of  it 
while  the  fruit  was  still  in  his  possession. 
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Now  that  you  have  the  mechanics  of  the  system,  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  you  something  of  the  grades.  All  apples  were 
graded  into  five  grades,  as  follows: 

U.  S.  No.  1. 

U.  S.  Commercial. 

No.  1  Canners. 

No.  2  Canners. 

Ciders. 

The  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  has  exactly  the  same  specifications  as 
are  used  by  barreling,  boxing,  and  basket  people. 

The  U.  S.  Commercial  also  has  the  same  specifications  as  the 
barreling,  boxing,  and  basket  people  use. 

We  shall  not  need  to  explain  further  to  this  group  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  these  two  grades,  as  they  are  known  to  all  fruit 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  have  a  uniform  system  of  grading  for  the  marketing  of  ap¬ 
ples,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  boxed,  barreled,  put  in 
baskets  or  in  cans. 

The  No.  1  Canner  is  an  apple  that  is  not  good  enough  for 
either  U.  S.  No.  1  or  U.  S.  Commercial,  which  is  free  from 
worm  and  decay,  will  peel  clean,  not  have  more  than  5  per  cent 
waste  from  trimming,  and  will  make  four  regular  quarters. 

A  No.  2  Canner  is  an  apple  that  can  have  25  per  cent  waste, 
but  will  produce  three  good  quarters.  The  cause  of  the  waste 
may  be  worm-holes,  bruises,  decay,  off  in  shape,  etc. 

Cider  apples  are  all  apples  under  2%  inches  and  which  have 
more  than  25  per  cent  waste,  and  will  not  make  three  regular 
quarters. 

After  inspection,  the  driver  was  given  the  inspection  certifi¬ 
cate.  If  he  accepted  the  grade  as  stated  on  the  certificate,  the 
load  was  weight,  and  while  same  was  being  unloaded  in  the 
plant,  the  grower’s  purchase  slip  was  being  prepared;  so  that 
every  driver  who  left  our  plant  knew  what  percentage  of  his 
load  was  U.  S.  No.  1,  Commercial,  No.  1  Canners,  No.  2  Can¬ 
ners,  and  Ciders,  He  also  knew  the  average  price  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  total  value  of  his  load. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  for  growers  to  understand  was  that 
hardly  two  loads  delivered  from  the  same  orchard  would  be 
exactly  alike;  but  usually  the  differentials  were  not  great. 
Some  orchards  would  have  a  value  of  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
greater  than  others,  all  due  to  quality. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  system  of  inspection  and  grading 
is  perfect.  We  believe  that  some  changes  will  be  made  which 
will  be  of  mutual  interest  to  buyer  and  seller.  One  change  we 
recommend  to  the  State  Department  is  to  have  a  50  pound  sam¬ 
ple  taken  from  each  load  and  variety  instead  of  a  25  pound 
sample.  This,  I  am  sure,  will  be  done,  and  from  time  to  time 
other  changes  will  likely  be  made. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  I  believe  are  mutual. 

First,  the  advantage  for  the  buyer:  The  buyer  can  figure  co'^t 
very  accurately,  because  he  knows  exactly  what  each  grade  will 
yield,  whether  he  puts  them  in  barrel,  box,  basket,  or  can,  ana 
that  every  pound  of  apples  that  is  put  in  his  place  is  exactly 
what  he  has  paid  for. 

Second,  the  advantage  for  the  seller:  The  seller  knows  that 
he  will  be  paid  for  exactly  the  quality  of  apples  he  delivers  to 
the  plant,  whether  he  sends  his  son,  the  hired  man,  or  the  trans¬ 
portation  company  to  the  plant.  It  is  not  a  question  for  the 
grower  of  dickering  on  the  value  of  a  load.  He  also  knows  what 
he  has  to  sell,  and  that  he  is  getting  the  same  price  for  his  fruit 
that  his  neighbor  is  getting,  whether  he  is  a  large  grower  or  a 
small  grower,  as  one  price  list  is  used  and  given  to  every  grow¬ 
er.  The  price  may  fluctuate  during  the  season,  which  will  affect 
all  apples  not  contracted  for,  but  it  affects  everybody  alike. 

I  see  no  reason  why  apples  should  not  have  an  established 
grade  or  grades  the  same  as  other  agricultural  products,  such 
as  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  so  that  when  a  grower  offers  you 
a  car  of  apples  by  letter,  telephone,  or  in  person,  you  can  have 
placed  on  same  a  definite  grade  and  the  price  fixed  intelligently. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commoditie* 
Act  can  be  enforced  for  your  protection  or  the  protection  of 
the  grower  without  having  a  Federal  system  of  grades.  My 
reason  for  making  this  claim  is  gathered  from  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Kitchen,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  law,  in  the  December  6,  1930,  issue.  No.  384,  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter  of  the  National  Canners,  page  2264,  which  is  as 
follows: 

“Canners 'dissatisfied  with  deliveries  on  contract  may  ask  for 
Federal  inspection  of  sample  offerings  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  If  these  are  found  to  be  below  contract  requirements 
the  official  certificate  is  accepted  in  the  United  States  Courts  as 
prima  facie  evidence.  United  States  Courts  have  original  juris¬ 
diction  in  all  cases  arising  under  acts  to  regulate  commerce 
regardless  of  amount  involved.  These  Courts,  by  authority  of 


this  Act,  will  accept  the  findings  or  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  prima  facie  evidence.  To  realize  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Act,  canners  should  specify  recognized  grades  or  quali¬ 
ties,  or  otherwise  specifically  describe  the  goods  which  will  con¬ 
stitute  acceptable  delivery  under  the  contract.  Tolerances  foT" 
defects  should  be  definitely  stated  if  the  contract  contemplates 
delivery  on  any  basis  other  than  U.  S.  grades.  Contracts  call¬ 
ing  for  uniformly  high  quality,  approaching  perfection,  with¬ 
out  provision  for  just  and  necessary  tolerances,  cannot  he 
enforced.” 

I  recommend  a  very  careful  consideration  of  purchasing  fresh 
apples  for  all  purposes  under  Federal  grades. 

Mr.  Knouse  made  the  following  interpolation  in  his  paper: 

No.  1.  Preceding  the  words  “Or  if  more  than  one  variety,” 
Mr.  Knouse  said,  “I  might  say  in  regard  to  these  samples  that 
they  were  not  all  taken  out  of  one  box,  but  these  samples  were 
taken  out  in  every  case  of  not  less  than  four  boxes  from  every 
section  of  the  load  and  in  no  case  is  the  sample  taken  from  the 
same  section  of  the  load  every  time.” 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  I  think  we  have  a  few  minutes  time 
here  for  some  discussion,  or  perhaps  some  questions  that  some 
of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Knouse.  We  had  quite 
a  few  problems  I  know  that  had  to  be  discussed  back  and  forth 
on  the  question  of  Federal  grading.  Has  anyone  any  questions 
on  the  question  of  grading  or  the  working  arrangement? 

If  there  are  no  questions  you  want  to  take  up  with  Mr. 
Knouse,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  part  of  the  program. 

We  are  going  to  sandwich  something  in  here  that  is  not 
listed  on  your  printed  program.  This  goes  over  to  the  selling 
end.  It  has  been  a  question  or  problem  that  has  been  discussed, 
it  is  the  question  of  carrying  charges  on  apples.  Maybe  the 
rest  of  you  do  not  have  any  trouble,  but  some  of  us  do.  It  is 
the  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  price  on  canned  apples  should 
be  the  same  in  September  that  it  is  in  July  without  the  canner 
getting  any  recompense  for  carrying  storage,  and  also  for  three 
or  six  months  in  a  year  other  than  from  July  to  September. 

Some  of  us  have  used  some  kind  of  a  contract  or  other,  and 
there  has  been  some  question  in  the  group  of  canners  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  could  establish  a  uniform  practice  of  work¬ 
ing  this  out.  We  have  spent  some  time  in  our  group  trying  to 
figure  out  costs  of  carrying  apples  and  things  of  that  kind. 
You  perhaps  have  all  done  some  thinking  along  this  line.  Mr. 
Frank  Armstrong  of  the  National  Fruit  Company  was  Chairman 
of  our  group  on  that  part,  and  he  has  worked  it  out  very  much 
in  detail. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Armstrong  cannot  be  here  today,  and  he 
has  appointed  Mr.  Knouse  to  give  us  his  report  on  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  there  has  been  a  committee  of  one  canner  from  each 
section,  and  I  think  they  have  something  to  report  to  us  at  this 
time.  I  will  ask  for  the  report  at  this  time  from  that  committee. 

MR.  KNOUSE:  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
could  not  be  with  you  this  morning  to  give  his  report,  because 
his  long,  rich  years  of  experience  in  the  industry  would  be  of 
tremendous  importance. 

Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  believe  the  committee  has  had  a  meet¬ 
ing,  what  will  be  said  here  will  not  be  given  as  the  report  of 
the  committee,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  work  I  understand  the 
committee  should  do.  In  fact,  Mr.  Armstrong  has  not  given 
me  a  report  to  give  you.  He  has  given  me  his  file  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

He  has  worked  out  a  schedule  of  discounts  for  the  marketing 
of  the  crop  throughout  the  marketing  season,  and  he  has  also 
given  me  a  statement  of  how  he  an-ived  at  these  figures.  I 
understand  that  during  the  past  almost  every  community  which 
packed  canned  apples  had  a  plan  of  their  own.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  uniform  system,  and  I  feel  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  committee  or  of  the  chairman  in  appointing  the  committee 
that  possibly  a  uniform  system  could  be  worked  out  that  would 
be  accepted  by  the  industry  and  accepted  by  the  trade. 

The  terms  that  Mr.  Armstrong  has  worked  out  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  are  as  follows,  but  I  would  have  you  have  in  mind 
before  these  terms  are  announced  that  Mr.  Armstrong  had  in 
mind  in  making  these  presentation  of  terms  that  these  would 
be  outside  terms.  A  few  of  the  folk  that  I  have  already  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  have  raised  the  question,  “Do  you  want 
to  go  that  far?” 

I  think  his  idea  was  that  these  are  the  maximum  terms,  and 
that  anybody  should  go  that  far,  and  that  they  can  be  shortened 
or  tightened  up  to  suit  your  own  individual  needs. 

The  terms  are  as  follows:  For  shipment  we  packed  and  had 
ready  one  season,  that  is  the  season’s  pack  for  1931,  we  will 
say,  less  a  trade  discount  of  five  per  cent  for  shipment  in 
December,  1931,  less  four  per  cent  for  shipment  in  January  and 
February,  1932,  less  three  per  cent  for  shipment  in  March  and 
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April,  1932,  less  two  per  cent  for  shipment  in  May,  1932,  less 
one  per  cent  for  shipment  in  June,  1932,  no  trade  discount. 

All  unshipped  goods  to  be  billed  June,  1932. 

These  discounts  that  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Armstrong  are 
all  based  on  actual  cost  charts  which  I  will  give  you  so  that 
you  may  understand  just  how  he  arrived  at  these  figures.  Mr. 
Armstrong  took  the  carrying  charges  of  a  certain  storage  that 
they  had  and  figrured  the  actual  cost  in  this  storage.  I  will  give 
you  the  specifications  of  the  storage  so  that  that  will  give  you 
some  insight  as  to  how  he  arrived  at  these  figures. 

This  storage  is  mill  construction  with  glass  sides  and  a  steel 
roof  with  a  sprinkler  system;  size  50  by  193,  two  stories  with  a 
basement,  50  by  144,  capacity,  158,000  cases.  The  cost  of  this 
storage  room,  the  warehouse  was  $31,473.36.  The  actual  depre¬ 
ciation  in  this  building  approved  by  the  Federal  Income  Depart¬ 
ment  is  $1,573.67.  The  interest  on  the  investment  is  $1,888.40. 
‘The  actual  taxes  on  the  property  is  $33.90.  The  annual  insur¬ 
ance  is  $31.47.  The  total  annual  expense  is  $3,827.44.  The 
building  is  used  only  for  storage  of  canned  foods.  The  interest 
rate  is  at  six  per  cent  and  the  selling  price  is  $4.25  per  dozen. 
The  taxes  are  assessed  February  1  on  a  basis  of  $.75  on  $100.00 
inventory.  The  insurance  rate  is  $.10  on  a  $100.00.  A  value  of 
$1.25  per  dozen.  This  insurance  rate,  you  will  notice,  is  excep¬ 
tionally  low  because  it  is  principally  of  steel  construction,  and 
also  has  the  regular  system  in  it. 

I  believe  that  that  is  the  extent  of  the  report.  If  there  are 
any  other  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  there  is  still  some 
other  data  here  that  might  be  given  to  you. 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  Is  there  any  question  that  you  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Knouse  in  reference  to  this  report? 

I  think  possibly  this  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  group, 
and  I  imagine  I  am  privileged  in  making  the  statement  that 
the  group  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Vii’ginia  canners 
have  adopted  this. 

For  1931  we  expect  to  use  it  on  our  contracts,  and  we  do  not 
say  that  becausq  we  have  been  studying  it  more  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  you,  but  at  one  of  our  meetings  we  decided  to  use 
this  program  for  next  year  and  give  it  an  actual  trial. 

The  group  has  agreed  that  this  is  the  maximum  that  we  will 
give.  In  other  words,  we  have  some  canners  in  our  group  that 
want  to  end  their  shipping  period  in  April,  and  they  adjust  their 
discounts  to  fit  into  this,  but  in  no  case  do  they,  give  more  than 
these  maximum  discounts,  and  that,  of  course,  is  regulated  by 
each  individual  canner’s  own  problems  that  come  to  him. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  on  this  report?  If  not,  we 
will  hasten  on  to  the  last  part  of  the  program,  which  perhaps  is 
one  of  the  important  parts,  and  inasmuch  as  this  last  part  of 
the  program  shtiuld  be,  and  we  hope  it  will  be,  very  informal, 
we  are  going  to  actually  dismiss  the  meeting  before  we  intro¬ 
duce  the  next  speaker,  which  is  rather  unusual.  I  mean  by  this 
that  after  we  hear  from  the  Representative  of  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  we  will  have  a  cutting  demonstration,  and  some  of  you 
perhaps  will  be  unable  to  stay.  Some  of  us  may  want  to  stay 
quite  a  long  time,  so  that  perhaps  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  the  meeting  back  to  order  again  after  you  have  your  cutting 
demonstration. 

The  next  address  is  “Standards  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Law,”  and  we  have  with  us  a  Representative  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Bonney,  whom  I  am  glad  to  introduce  at  this  time. 
(Applause.) 

The  Mapes  Law 

MR.  BONNEY:  I  can  not  give  you  very  much  on  this.  In 
fact,  all  I  can  say  on  Standards  regarding  the  Mapes  Amend¬ 
ment,  is  that  we  have  not  considered  it  at  all  as  far  as  apples 
are  concerned.  That  is  nice  and  short. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  discussion  from  you  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  Standards  on  canned 
apples.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  many  other  canned  foods 
and  in  some  way  the  standards  should  cover  them.  One  thing  it 
seems  to  me  might  be  covered  is  the  difference  as  to  the  filling. 
We  have  the  solid  pack  and  the  water  pack.  Can  they  be 
brought  into  agreement  in  any  way?  Outside  of  that  I  can 
not  think  of  anything  that  can  be  standardized  except,  of  course, 
the  freedom  from  seeds  and  that,  which  everyone  will  agree, 
should  be  out  as  much  as  possible.  I  should  like  to  have  any 
discussion  that  you  can  give  me  on  helping  us  to,  start  some 
Standards,  and  whether  we  really  need  any.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  any  information  at  the  next  season  on  apples.  There 
are  other  things  .that  require  it  more  so,  particularly  since 
apples  are  mostly  for  pie  bakers,  and  not  so  much  for  the  ulti¬ 


mate  consumer,  that  is  the  retail  consumer  we  should  say,  whom 
we  believe  is  the  one  Congress  intended  to  particularly  protect 
in  this  law. 

We  should  like  to  have  any  discussion  that  you  can  give  us 
on  this  point.  Does  anyone  have  any  suggestions?  We  might 
start  some  discussion  by  saying  that  the  Veterans’  Bureau  has 
a  very  high  standard  which  they  follow  in  purchasing  apples. 
Has  anyone  any  ideas  on  that  subject? 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  This  is  only  a  suggestion,  and  it  may 
not  work  out  at  all,  but  for  our  company  I  should  like  to  see  a 
minimum  cut  weight  agreed  upon  for  three  grades  of  apples, 
quarter  sliced  and  solid  packed.  I  do  not  say  that  we  can  all 
agree  to  pack  the  same  weight,  but  I  should  like  to  see  this 
plan  tried. 

Mr.  Bonney  has  brought  up  a  very  good  example,  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Bureau.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  bid  on  that  order 
with  a  quarter  sliced  water  packed  apple,  as  we  know,  because 
they  are  not  packed  usually  with  a  six  pound  cut  out  weight 
as  is  the  Veterans’  Bureau  apple,  and  I  am  interested  in  that 
part. 

If  we  can  agree  upon  a  minimum  weight  for  quarter  sliced 
and  solid  packed  apples,  I  think  that  will  be  an  important  step 
accomplished. 

MR.  BONNEY:  I  might  say  that  such  a  requirement  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment, 
which  allows  only  one  Standard  for  the  general  product.  It 
allows  no  difference  between  the  different  types  of  packing.  It 
does,  of  course,  allow  us  to  make  a  minimum  Standard  which  all 
have  to  me^t,  but  it  would  not  allow  you  separate  requirements; 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  possibly  make  a  Standard  for  solid 
pack  and  water  packed  apples  that  would  be  fair  to  both.  All 
we  could  do  would  be  either  to  say  solid  packed  apples,  if  that 
is  the  one  that  has  the  most  weight,  are  a  standard  apple  and 
that  all  others  are  substandard,  or  else  set  the  standard  low 
enough  for  the  others;  however,  the  solid  packed  apples  would 
not  mean  much  then. 

That  is  the  one  thing  we  are  up  against  in  this  law.  We  are 
only  allowed  one  stand^ard  for  the  product. 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  If  there  is  no  discussion  I  guess  there 
is  not  much  need  for  Standards  at  this  time.  We  might  as  well 
close  the  discussion. 

MR.  BONNEY :  If  any  of  you  have  ideas  on  Standards  we 
should  like  to  have  you  write  them  into  the  Department.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  talk  now,  write  your  ideas  to  me,  and  it  will 
help,  or  if  some  of  you  think  there  should  be  no  standard  for 
apples,  there  is  no  requirement  that  a  standard  should  be  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  if  not  we  should  like  to  have  an  expression  of 
that  kind. 

MR.  KNOUSE:  My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  is  less 
need  for  Standards,  low  Standards,  in  apples  than  in  any  other 
fruit  that  goes  in  the  can,  because  it  is  usually  an  institutional 
pack,  and  there  are  very  few  sellers  that  do  not  offer  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  inspection,  because  most  selling  is  in  the  bulk,  usually 
in  carload  lots. 

There  is  some  shifting  about  among  buyers,  but  usually  if  a 
buyer  is  satisfied  with  your  product  and  he  depends  upon  a 
certain  packer  having  his  product,  he  is  not  guessing  on  it  from 
year  to  year,  because  it  just  must  be  right.  This  is  not  like 
the  goods  that  are  placed  on  the  shelf  in  the  grocery  store,  and 
one  carload  possibly  has  a  thousand  different  purchasers  of  the 
the  same  car. 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  agree  with  you.  I  do  believe  that  prob¬ 
ably  eventually  we  will  have  to  make  a  Standard  for  canned 
apple  sauce,  because  that  is  sold  in  the  containers,  but  that  is 
relatively,  as  far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned,  a  small  propor¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  have  to  wait  for  some  time  for  that  probably. 
We  have  been  rather  inclined  to  think  that  canned  apples  will 
not  need  any  Standard  at  this  time.  However,  if  there  are  any 
demands  for  it,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  a  Standard.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  be¬ 
fore  we  take  up  the  cutting  of  the  samples,  or  do  you  want  to 
eliminate  that? 

MR.  BONNEY:  What  samples  are  there?  If  the  Canners 
Association  submitted  a  sample  I  have  not  seen  it. 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  There  are  seven  samples  here.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  samples  are  here,  I  think  we  could  get  some  very 
valuable  information,  and  I  think  we  should  take  time  at  this 
time  to  cut  the  samples. 

In  the  following  discussion  Mr.  Arthur  Griffin  voiced  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  entire  group  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seven 
samples  of  apples. 
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MR.  GRIFFIN;  Sample  number  one  is  a  water  packed  Mich¬ 
igan  apple.  Some  of  these  apples  are  quite  soft  and  some  are 
quite  hard.  It  is  a  very  uneven  cook.  The  color  and  flavor  are 
poor.  Sample  number  one  is  a  standard  grade  of  apple. 

Sample  number  two  is  a  solid  packed  Idaho  apple.  The  ap¬ 
ples  are  soft  on  the  outside  and  hard  on  the  inside.  They  have 
a  good  flavor  and  a  good  uniform  color.  They  are  somewhat 
slushy  and  are  not  uniformly  sliced.  Sample  number  two  is 
standard  or  above. 

Sample  number  three  is  a  water  packed  New  York  apple.  The 
apples  are  too  salty,  the  seed  celling  is  poor.  The  apples  are 
about  right  as  to  firmness.  Sample  number  three  is  standard. 

Sample  number  four  is  of  an  uneven  slice,  is  off  color,i  and 
the  seed  celling  is  poor.  The  flavor  is  fairly  good.  Sample 
number  four  is  substandard. 

Sample  number  five  is  a  solid  packed  Pennsylvania  apple. 
The  apples  are  of  an  uneven  slice,  and  the  pack  is  light.  The 
seed  celling  is  good,  and  the  color  is  fair.  The  apples  are  some¬ 
what  salty.  Sample  number  five  is  standard. 

Sample  number  six  is  a  solid  packed  Pennsylvania  apple.  The 
apples  have  a  poor  flavor  and  are  excessively  bruised.  The 


slicing  is  not  uniform,  the  seed  celling  is  fairly  well  done,  and 
the  apples  have  only  a  fair  color.  Sample  number  six  is 
standard. 

Sample  number  seven  is  a  water  packed  sliced  apple  of  a 
mixed  variety  from  Pennsylvania.  The  flavor  is  only  fair.  It 
is  immature  raw  fruit.  Sample  number  seven  is  standard. 

None  of  these  apples;  are  salty  enough  to  be  rated  as  sub¬ 
standard  on  the  condition  of  saltiness  alone. 

CHAIRMAN  MEYER:  This  may  be  of  interest  to  you  men. 
Mr.  B.  C.  Coons  has  promised  two  of  us  to  bake  a  pie  of  his 
frozen  apples  for  us  tomorrow  morning,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  see  it.  He  told  us  he  would  have  the  pie  ready 
for  breakfast.  Now,  if  there  are  any  in  the  group  who  want 
to  seg^this  pie,  I  think  I  can  arrange  veiy  easily  with  Mr.  Coons 
to  set  a  certain  time  for  all  of  us  interested  in  seeing  a  baked 
pie  from  frozen  apples  to  see  it,  either  at  Mr.  Coons’  room  or 
at  some  place  we  will  agree  upon  in  his  room. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  all  the  samples 
were  standard,  and  that  the  government  would  also  classify 
them  as  standard. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  one-thirty  o’clock. 


Beet  Section 

Thursday  Morning,  January  22,  1931 


Mr.  F.  L.  Shannon,  Rochester,  Netv  York,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Section,  presiding. 

The  meeting  of  the  Beet  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  assembled  in  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  convened 
at  ten-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  F.  L.  Shannon,  Rochester,  New  York, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Minton,  the  Chairman  of  this  Section,  who  could  not  be  here, 
I  have  been  asked  to  preside  at  this  meeting. 

The  first  order  of  business  on  the  program  is  the  appointment 
i  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  select 

a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  seems  that  we  are  the  only  Section  in  the  whole  Association 
that  has  a  Vice-Chairman,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  this  Section, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  get  in  line  with  the  other 
Sections  and  drop  the  Vice-Chairman.  The  office  of  the  Vice- 
Chairman  seems  to  be  rather  useless.  I  was  the  Vice-Chairman 
this  past  year,  and  my  presiding  at  this  meeting  today  is  all 
I  have  done. 

I  am  going  to  appoint  the  following  men  to  serve  on  the 
Nominating  Committee: 

T.  O.  Goeres,  Wisconsin;  George  Diament,  New  Jersey,  and 
P  H.  W.  Doty,  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Nominating  Committee  that  the 
[  procedure  of  this  Section  heretofore  has  been  to  elevate  the 

Vice-Chairman  to  Chairman.  Somebody  has  to  drop  out  of  the 
procession,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  glad  to  drop 
out.  You  will  not  need  to  consider  me  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Chairman  for  the  coming  year,  but  you  can  select 
whomever  you  wish  for  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  Chairman’s  Report.  The 
Chairman  has  not  given  me  a  report,  and  I  am  sure  the  Vice- 
Chairman  has  no  report  to  make. 

■  Possibly  the  best  report  I  could  give  you  is  a  story  I  heard 

E  about  the  priest  who  went  into  his  pulpit  one  Sunday  morning 

^  and  took  for  his  text,  “Lo  and  Behold,  He  fed  5,000  people  on 

5,000  loaves  and  5,000  fish.” 

Two  fellows  were  sitting  in  the  front  row,  and  Pat  turned 
to  Mike  and  said,  “That  would  be  easy.” 

During  the  next  week  the  priest  got  to  thinking  over  the  text 
and  found  he  had  made  a  mistake.  So  the  next  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  he  came  back  and  said,  “This  morning  our  text  will  be,  ‘Lo 
and  Behold,'  He  fed  5,000  people  on  five  loaves  and  five  fish.’  ” 
Again  Pat  and  Mike  were  in  church  together,  and  Pat  turned 
to  Mike  and  said,  “Could  you  do  that?” 

Mike  said,  “Sure  I  could  with  what  I  had  left  over  from  last 
week.”  (Laughter.) 


I  think  everybody  has  a  copy  of  the  1930  statistics. 

We  will  now  hear  the  first  paper  on  the  program,  which  is  an 
address  by  Professor  R.  E.  Vaughan,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  “Injury  to  Beets  by  Hot  Weather.” 

Injury  to  Beets  by  Hot  Weather 

By  Dr.  R.  E.  Vaughan, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


SURFACE  injury  and  internal  blackening  of  red  beets 
caused  losses  to  Wisconsin  canners  in  1930  varying  from  a 
trace  to  complete  failure  in  some  fields.  Injury  to  beets 
may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes  including  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  low  humidity,  improper  fertilizer  applications,  various 
fungi  and  insect  pests.  Canning  beets  showing  rough  cankered 
surfaces  and  blackened  interior  tissues  were  brought  to  our 
attention  in  late  September  by  several  companies  and  Mr.  Burr, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association. 
These  possible  causes  were  considered. 

Scavenger  insects,  including  sow  bugs,  were  often  present 
and  were  thought  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cankered  sur¬ 
faces.  When,  however,  specimens  were  referred  to  Dr.  C.  L. 
Fluke  of  our  Economic  Entomology  Department,  he  counseled 
against  placing  too  much  importance  on  the  insect  theory  as 
the  cause  of  trouble.  All  the  insects  found  or  indicated  were  of 
the  secondary  type.  No  parasitic  insects  were  found  on  the 
surface  cankers,  and  no  insects  of  any  kind  were  ever  connected 
with  the  dark  internal  discolorations.  In  fact,  the  dark  internal 
discolorations  frequently  did  not  appear  until  after  processing. 

Fungi  have  for  years  been  associated  with  beet  injury  such 
as  leaf  spot  damping  off,  and  some  root  rots.  \^ile  these 
have  usually  been  considered  in  connection  with  sugar  beets, 
they  have  also  been  reported  on  red  beets.  In  the  case  of 
fungus  injifry,  however,  characteristics  fruiting  bodies  or  vege¬ 
tative  parts  of  the  causal  organisms  are  always  present  or  can 
be  produced  as  a  means  of  identification.  Where  the  specimens 
were  examined  this  past  season  no  fungus  characteristics  were 
observed.  No  fungus  fruiting  bodies  were  found  and  the  vege¬ 
tative  or  thread  growth  was  consistently  that  of  nonparasitic 
soil  organisms.  Furthermore,  laboratory  tests  of  the  internal 
discolored  tissue  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  on  leave  in  our  laboratory  for  the  first 
semester,  and  all  gave  negative  results  as  far  as  their  fungus 
content  was  concerned.  The  discolored  tissue  proved  to  be 
sterile. 

The  question  of  fertilizer  applications  as  a  cause  of  beet 
injury,  was  taken  up  with  the  beet  canners  by  questionnaire 
and  by  conference  at  their  Milwaukee  convention  in  November. 
Fifteen  negative  replies  were  received  to  the  question,  “Could 
you  trace  injury  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers?”  In 
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several  cases  no  commercial  fertilizer  was  used,  and  injury  was 
present  just  the  same.  In  no  case  was  there  any  positive  evi¬ 
dence  that  commercial  fertilizers  had  anything  to  do  with 
either  the  external  or  internal  injury. 

A  further  digest  of  the  questionnaire  shows  that  25  of  the  36 
companies  listed  replied  to  the  question.  Of  these  19  reported 
injury  from  trace  to  100  per  cent  and  6  reported  no  injur5\ 
Of  those  reporting  injury  8  found  it  more  or  less  in  all  fields 
and  10  in  only  a  part  of  their  fields.  The  soil  in  fields  with 
injury  varied  from  clay  loam  to  sandy  loam,  black  loam  and 
muck.  In  general,  knolls  with  shallow  soil  showed  the  most 
injury. 

No  correlation  between  time  of  seedh.g  and  amount  of  injury 
could  be  detected.  The  seed  was  put  in  the  ground  over  a  period 
of  about  two  months  from  the  first  of  May  to  early  in  July. 
Where  the  early  planted  beets  were  packed  in  July,  there  was 
practically  no  injury,  but  where  similarly  planted  fields  were 
allowed  to  stand  until  September,  injury  was  found.  Neither 
was  there  any  correlation  between  injury  and  the  use  of  sod 
land,  cultivated  land,  or  soil  that  was  heavily  manured  except 
that  in  one  case  more  injury  occurred  where  the  soil  was 
heavily  top  dressed. 

The  external  injury  occurred  usually  at  the  ground  line  or 
between  the  ground  line  and  the  crown.  The  outer  tissue  ap¬ 
peared  dry,  dead,  and  in  many  advanced  cases  had  sloughed 
away  leaving  a  ring  of  dead  interior  tissue.  The  appearance  of 
injured  beets  closely  resembled  that  reported  and  illustrated 
by  F.  C.  Stewart,  “Leaf  scorch  of  sugar  beet.”  Bui.  162,  1899, 
in  N.  Y.  (Geneva)  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  The  season  of  1899  was  a 
very  dry  one  and  during  the  period  of  prolonged  drought  there 
were  certain  days  when  the  combination  of  high  temperature 
and  low  humidity  and  high  wind  had  been  such  that  the  quantity 
of  water  transpired  from  the  leaves  was  greater  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  roots.  It  is  Stewart’s  contention  that  “the 
trouble  is  not  due  to  a  gradual  drying,  but  to  a  sudden  scorch¬ 
ing  by  the  transpiration  of  more  water  from  the  leaves  than 
the  roots  are  able  to  supply.” 

During  the  past  season  in  Wisconsin,  the  drought  started 
early  in  July  and  was  not  broken  to  amount  to  anything  until 
about  September  first.  During  August,  there  were  several  days 
and  groups  of  days  where  the  combination  of  temperature, 
humidity  and  wind  were  similar  to  those  reported  by  Stewart 
from  New  York  in  1899.  Furthermore,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stewart 
dated  December  19,  1930,  gives  the  same  opinion  for  this  season, 
i.e.,  “  A  trouble  of  canning  beets  which  I  take  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  one  described  on  sugar  beets,  has  been  prevalent 
in  New  York  the  past  season.  Neither  Dr.  Horsfall  nor  I  have 
made  any  investigation  of  consequence,  but  from  the  accounts 
of  its  behavior  which  Dr.  Horsfall  obtains  from  growers,  we 
are  confident  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  drought  injury.” 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  observations  made  and 
literature  reviewed  point  to  the  statement  that  the  injury  to 
canning  beets  in  1930,  was  the  result  of  the  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  summer,  that  such  conditions  are  beyond  our  control, 
and  may  not  recur  again  for  many  years. 

Plate  1.  I  am  showing  you  here  the  pictures  which  were 
published  by  Dr.  Steward,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  in 
1899.  Although  these  are  sp'ecimens  of  sugar  beets,  they  illus¬ 
trate  very  nicely  some  of  the  conditions  we  found  in  red  beets 
in  Wisconsin  this  summer.  Drying  off  of  the  tops,  that  i.=?  one 
of  the  conditions,  one  of  the  early  symptoms. 

Plate  2.  Here  is  the  middle  stage  of  destruction  showing  the 
corky  tissue  developing  on  the  outside.  Primarily  it  extends 
from  the  ground  line  to  the  crown,  but  here  it  is  also  extending 
down  into  the  ground  a  little  ways. 

Plate  3.  Here  is  the  advance  stage,  where  the  outer  dead 
tissue  has  sloughed  off,  leaving  a  dry  corky  layer  of  interior 
tissue.  This  was  very  common  in  the  beets  we  had  for  ex¬ 
amination.  In  talking  with  different  men  on  the  pFoblem,  this 
was  quite  characteristic  in  the  beets  brought  in  by  growers  in 
September. 

Plate  4.  Following  the  rains  in  September  some  of  the 
beets  had  the  ability  to  start  up  a  second  growth,  but  there 
was  so  much  corky  tissue  developed  in  the  interior  as  a  result 
of  the  hot  weather  that  they  were  not  satisfactory  for  canning 
purposes. 

Plate  5.  When  it  comes  to  a  cross-section  of  these  sugar 
beets,  of  course  it  must  be  said  that  sugar  beets  are  easier  to 
get  a  cross-section  picture  of  than  red  beets,  because  the  interior 
is  white.  The  thing  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  is 
this  corky  dead  area  in  the  beet  tissue,  just  what  we  got  in  our 
red  beets.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  pulling  apart  of  the  tissue 
as  a  result  of  the  change  in  osmotic  pressure  in  the  cell  sack 
because  of  the  sudden  and  extra  transpiration  of  moisture 


from  the  leaves  and  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  to  make  up 
the  defiiciency. 

How  about  the  loss  from  hot  weather  injury  in  other  states? 

I  have  some  reports  from  New  York,  and  have  had  some 
verbally  from  Ohio.  Is  there  anybody  here  from  other  state 
who  would  care  to  make  any  observations? 

MR.  HOPE  (Oregon) :  I  might  say  we  had  trouble  in 
Oregon,  and  we  have  it  every  year  more  or  less,  with  black  zones 
in  the  beets.  The  outside  tissue  is  all  right,  but  there  is  a 
black  zone  on  the  inside. 

PROFESSOR  VAUGHAN:  That  is  probably  due  to  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season. 

Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  I  thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  I  am  sure  we  all  enjoyed 
Professor  Vaughan’s  paper. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  Secretary  Burr 
on  his  complete  report  from  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  very  fine  re¬ 
port,  and  I  am  sorry  we  haven’t  a  report  like  it  from  all  the 
states. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  this  morning  in  having  a 
speaker  here  who  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  next  subject, 
“Canned  Beets  From  The  Consumer’s  Standpoint.”  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Pope,  who  will  speak,  is  the  Director  of  Commissaries 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  they  feed  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  people,  and  I  believe  she  has  charge  of  all  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  food  products;  so  she  is  particularly  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 

Canned  Beets  from  the  Consumer’s 
Standpoint 

By  Miss  Florence  Pope 

Director  of  Commons,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

The  time  has  come  when  the  canner  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  life  and  enjoyment  of 
the  human  race  as  the  wheat  grower  and  stockman.  W’e 
have  changed  our  mode  of  living.  We  have  passed  from  the 
domestic  period  where  all  food  and  clothing  was  produced, 
manufactured,  and  used  within  the  home,  to  the  state  of  mass 
production,  wholesale  buying,  institution  living,  mass  feeding 
and  mergers.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  being  satisfied  with  the  diet  of  corn  pone  and  salt  pork, 
dried  apples  and  dried  pumpkin,  of  our  grandparents.  With 
the  wife  as  well  as  husband  putting  in  a  nine  or  ten-hour  day 
in  shop  or  office,  little  time  is  left  for  her  to  do  the  family 
washing,  sewing,  canning  and  cooking.  The  modem  scientific 
laundry,  the  ready-to-wear  shop,  the  canning  industry,  and  the 
restaurant  have  come  to  the  family  rescue.  The  consumer  of 
today  is  most  grateful  to  the  canning  industry  for  the  part  they 
have  played  in  this  industrial  revolution. 

Canned  foods  are  time  saving  and  labor  saving  to  the  house¬ 
wife  and  institution  manager.  Variety  may  be  quickly  and 
conveniently  added  to  the  menu  without  entailing  a  long  process 
of  preparation  or  cooking.  Canned  beets  are  particularly 
welcome  to  the  housewife,  absent  from  home  all  day,  or  to  the 
institution  manager  ever  watchful  of  his  gas  or  steam  bill. 
The  longer  time  required  for  cooking  beets  than  for  cooking 
many  other  vegetables  perhaps  has  been  partly  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  the  beet  from  the  average  table.  Your  industry 
should  put  the  beet  in  its  rightful  place  among  other  vegetable'?. 

The  fear  so  recently  felt  by  the  housewife  in  using  vegetables 
out  of  a  can  has  been  largely  dispelled. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  research  work  being  done  by  the  can  companies 
and  in  universities,  concerning  the  preservation  of  mineral  salts 
and  vitamins  in  canned  foods  by  present  canning  methods  should 
be  a  big  asset  to  the  canning  industry. 

It  scarcely  seems  probable  that  the  recent  cold  pack  or  quick 
freezing  methods  will  ever  be  competitors  of  the  canned  beet. 
The  fresh  product  is  here  to  stay  and  so  is  the  canned. 

In  the  canning  of  beets,  as  in  canning  any  other  products,  you 
producers  and  canners,  realize  that  the  product  must  be  sale¬ 
able.  The  producer  has  selected  the  best  seed  obtainable  and 
soil  adaptable  to  its  culture,  has  cultivated  and  tended  the  young 
plants,  and  trusted  that  Providence  would  send  the  needed  sun¬ 
shine  and  showers  to  give  you  your  desired  product.  You  have 
gone  to  expensive  means  to  buy  proper  machinery  and  secure 
the  best  methods  known  to  science  to  properly  change  the  raw 
product  into  an  article  ready  for  consumption.  If  your  product 
cannot  find  a  ready  market,  if  the  quality  of  your  product  is 
unsaleable,  or  the  price  exorbitant,  you  will  be  aw^e  nights 
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through  fear  that  the  banks  will  foreclose  and  your  year’s 
labor  and  profit  lost.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  consuming 
public.  You  cannot  force  the  public  to  eat  your  product.  If 
the  housewife  and  institution  buyer  find  that  the  fresh  vege¬ 
table  market  will  give  them  a  superior  beet  for  their  table  for 
the  same  money,  or  the  same  beet  for  less  money  your  canned 
beet  will  remain  in  the  can  on  the  shelf  of  the  grocer  or  in  your 
own  warehouses.  It  behooves  you,  producer  and  canner,  to 
compete  and  compete  successfully  with  the  intelligent  and  keen 
prospective  buyer  of  your  goods. 

I  should  say  that  you  must  give  the  consumer,  first,  quality. 
By  quality  in  beets  I  mean  color,  flavor,  texture,  and  appearance. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  unattractive  cafeteria  steam  table 
than  one  set  up  with  only  cauliflower,  corn,  celery,  and  onions 
We  must  have  peas,  and  tomatoes,  carrots  and  beets.  The 
counter  must  be  arranged  with  color  in  mind  as  well  as  just 
food.  Appeal  by  color  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  psychology 
of  selling.  People  buy  first  with  the  eye,  the  second  sale  comes 
by  satisfaction  in  taste.  Rich,  red,  unblemished  beets  form  an 
attractive  and  colorful  dish.  If  the  beets  are  tender  and  sweet 
a  second  sale  will  doubtless  be  made.  But  if  the  beets  arc 
stringy  and  strong  flavored  there  will  be  no  second  sale  and  you 
as  well  as  we  will  be  the  losers. 

I  admit  the  cook  may  spoil  a  perfectly  good  product.  She  may 
overseason  it  or  poorly  season  it.  That  is  our  fault  and  our 
job  to  correct.  But  no  cook  can  correct  the  poor  quality  of  a 
canned  product.  She  cannot  make  a  repeat  order  out  of  a 
coarse,  tough,  strong  flavored  beet.  That  is  your  job — to  give 
us  a  product  which  is  delicious  and  appealing,  of  a  good  color 
and  one  that  will  hold  its  color  on  standing.  This  will  make 
for  repeated  sales. 

We  like  the  variety  in  form  you  give  us.  In  a  little  experi¬ 
ment  in  one  of  our  cafeterias  we  put  out  both  diced  and  cut 
beets  on  the  steam  table.  We  were  interested  to  find  the  diced 
almost  doubled  the  sales  of  the  other.  Probably  the  sliced  are 
the  most  popular  when  served  as  a  hot  vegetable,  while  the 
small  whole  beets  are  most  attractive  served  as  a  salad.  There 
are  times  to  use  cuts,  and  times  for  sliced,  times  for  whole  and 
times  for  diced.  Each  has  its  mission  to  perform  and  variety 
in  appearance  and  use  will  make  for  increased  sales. 

Second,  the  consumer  wants  price.  In  many  institutions  the 
labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of  beets  for  the  cafeteria  or 
restaurant  is  not  considered  an  im’^ortant  factor  as  the  varied 
duties  of  the  kitchen  workers  will  include  this  preparation. 
Cost  is  a  factor.  Unless  the  price  per  No.  10  can  can  be  com¬ 
parable  with  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  beets  the  manager  feels 
there  is  little  incentive  to  buy.  This  is  true  with  the  current 
market  of  tender  fresh  vegetables  available  the  year  round. 
Many  of  the  institutions  avail  themselves  of  the  bunches  of 
fresh  beets  so  that  the  tender  and  delicious  green  beet  tops  may 
be  combined  with  the  diced  red  roots  to  add  a  delightful  and 
colorful  variety.  Perhaps  you  canners  have  not  done  all  you 
could  in  pushing  the  sale  of  this  delectable  dish  of  beet  greens. 
A  price  comparable  with  other  canned  vegetables  or  rather  a 
leader  in  price  is  necessary  to  bring  your  goods  to  the  front 
where  volume  will  give  you  a  nice  profit.  Right  now,  when  the 
buyer  or  consumer  must  count  the  pennies,  should  be  the  time 
for  you  to  push  your  product. 

We  are  glad  to  know  what  you  have  done  in  the  last  two  years 
toward  raising  the  standard  of  color,  tenderness,  cuts  and  pack. 
We  appreciate  the  care  this  group  is  giving  to  proper  seed  and 
uniformity  in  grading. 

As  an  institution  consumer  I  wish  you  would  carry  on  a  bit 
further.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  whatever  information 
would  be  possible  to  put  on  the  labels.  Could  not  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  whole  beets  be  given  on  No.  10  cans? 

I  believe  some  movement  has  been  started  to  reduce  tho 
number  of  grades  of  whole  beets  to  perhaps  three.  I  am  sure 
standardizing  on  these  three  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
institution  buyer  than  the  seven  or  eight  grades  available.  To 
standardize  our  servings  in  the  cafeteria,  dormitory,  and  club 
we  prefer  reasonably  definite  and  uniform  sizes  in  the  same 
fruit  or  vegetable.  We  must  know  the  number  of  servings  we 
receive  per  can.  We  cannot  give  two  halves  of  pear  for  a 
serving  one  day  and  only  one  half  the  next  for  the  same  money. 
The  fewer  grades  you  give  us,  the  easier  for  us  to  standardize 
our  servings  and  to  satisfy  our  patrons.  In  diced  and  cuts  a 
similarity  of  uniformity  of  pieces  should  hold  true. 

The  sample  packs,  as  shown  in  glass  containers  and  exhibited 
in  the  local  grocery  stores  is  an  inovation  in  the  right  direction 
and  has  been  as  good  a  salesman  as  any  high  salaried  man 
could  be. 

If  the  canner  only  knew  how  aggravating  it  is  to  open  cans 
incorrectly  labelled !  When  we  have  opened  chili  sauce  for 
tomato  puree  and  No.  3  green  beans  for  No.  1  we  are  apt  to 


lay  the  blame  on  the  canner  and  hesitate  to  buy  again  that 
product  from  that  distributor.  Mistakes  always  will  occur 
but  happy  is  he  who  reduces  them  to  a  minimum. 

I  wonder  how  much  you  have  done  in  the  pickling  of  beets 
or  making  beet  relishes.  Tiny  red  beets  in  a  sweet  spice  pickle 
should  find  as  ready  a  sale  as  peach  or  crabapple,  as  a  garnish. 
Beets  of  odd  size  and  irregular  shape  made  into  a  sweet  relish 
and  flavored  with  horseradish  may  become  as  popular  as 
picillilli,  and  would  add  much  more  color  to  the  plate.  Perhaps 
you  are  now  devising  other  methods  of  preparation  that  will 
cultivate  a  public  taste  for  the  beet  which  will  increase  your 
bank  account. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  the  popularity  of  beets  will  in¬ 
crease  as  you  bring  to  the  consumer  a  beet  of  real  quality,  and 
make  your  product  one  that  is  just  a  little  better  and  a  little 
more  appealing  than  any  other  product  on  the  market. 

Miss  Pope  made  the  following  interpolations  in  her  paper: 

No.  1.  Preceding  the  words,  “We  like  the  variety  and  form 
you  give  us,’’  Miss  Pope  said:  “I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  dinner  Miss  Atwater  gave  to  some  of  the  Home  Economics 
people,  where  Dr.  Bigelow  and  Dr.  Esty  were  the  two  speakers. 
They  told  of  the  work  they  are  doing  on  the  Western  Coast,  and 
particularly  with  the  asparagus.  Dr.  Esty  had  several  samples 
of  beets  there,  some  where  the  beets  had  decidedly  darkened 
when  the  can  was  opened,  and  others  where  the  product  was 
just  the  same  color  as  it  was  when  it  was  put  into  the  can.  You 
are  aware  of  what  they  are  doing,  the  adding  of  a  small  amount 
of  citric  acid  to  maintain  the  color.  Whether  something  is  being 
done  along  that  line  in  the  Beet  Section,  I  do  not  know,  but 
perhaps  you  are  already  doing  it,  although  I  rather  doubt  it  with 
some  of  the  beets  we  are  getting.” 

No.  2.  Preceding  the  words,  “I  believe  some  movement  has 
been  started  in  the  Beet  Section,”  Miss  Pope  said:  “Yesterday 
in  the  Home  Economics  Section  we  were  especially  interested  in 
some  of  the  various  remarks  as  to  what  the  consumer  would 
like.  I  would  like  to  pass  on  two  or  three  of  the  remarks.-  For 
instance,  the  average  consumer  feels  that  if  she  could  depend 
not  only  on  the  label,  but  on  the  picture  on  the  label,  it  would 
help  a  lot.  When  it  is  a  whole  beet,  leave  it  whole,  and  when  it 
is  a  diced  beet,  show  it  as  a  diced  beet.  Even  the  color  sometimes 
is  rather  uncertain. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  interested  in  what  the  Beet  Section 
is  going  to  do  in  the  standardizing  of  their  product  in  the 
McNary-Mapes  Law.” 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  Thank  you.  Miss  Pope.  I 
am  glad  you  mentioned  one  thing  in  your  paper,  and  that  was 
the  subject  of  uniformity.  To  my  mind  the  Beet  Section  has 
no  more  important  work  in  front  of  them  than  to  attempt  to 
standardize  the  canning  of  beets,  particularly  the  count.  I  hope 
that  next  year  we  can  start  some  work  along  that  line.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  standardize  our  count  on  beets 
the  same  as  they  do  with  peaches  and  pears.  The  count  on 
beets  now  runs  all  over  the  map,  and  it  is  certainly,  as  Miss 
Pope  has  said,  more  or  less  disconcerting  to  the  consumer. 

The  next  address  on  the  program  is  on  “Standards  Under  the 
McNary-Mapes!  Law.”  Mr.  W.  B.  White  is  a  representative  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Standards  Under  the  Mapes  Law 

By  W.  B.  White 


IT  is  farthest  from  my  mind  to  attempt  anything  so  formal 
as  the  “Address”  which  the  program  promises.  Canned  beets 
are  one  of  the  goods  on  which  we  have,  as  yet,  done  little 
work,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  play  mainly  the  role  of  a  listener. 
For  this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
free  discussion  from  you  of  the  proper  limits  to  set  foT  those 
characteristics  of  canned  beets  below  which  the  product  would 
be  of  such  a  low  quality  from  a  consumer  standpoint  that  it 
should  be  labeled  as  below  standard. 

The  task  which  confronted  the  technical  forces  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  when  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment 
was  enacted  into  law  was  an  entirely  new  one,  involving  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  pioneer  research  work.  Since  we  were  given 
no  added  funds  or  personnel,  we  have  been  forced  to  limit  our¬ 
selves  in  selecting  those  classes  of  canned  foods  for  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Among  the  factors  considered  in  making  the  selec¬ 
tion  are  the  following: 

1.  Need  of  consumer  protection  which  would  be  afforded  by 
such  a  standard. 

2.  The  relative  importance  of  the  food  from  an  economical 
standpoint. 
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3.  The  technical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  defining  the 
quality  limits  of  the  product  under  consideration. 

It  seems  extremely  doubtful  that  we  can  complete  a  standard 
for  canned  beets  in  time  to  apply  to  next  season’s  pack,  but,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  right  now  is  your  chance  to  give  us  invalu¬ 
able  suggestions  for  our  guidance  when  we  are  able  to  reach 
consideration  of  your  product. 

I  have  endeavored  to  enumerate  those  factors  which  seem  to 
bear  on  the  problem  in  hand.  Please  add  any  others  which  you 
think  deserve  consideration.  It  would  be  my  suggestion  that 
we  discuss  these  in  a  more  or  less  orderly  fashion,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  when  there  are  relationships  demanding  simultaneous  dis¬ 
cussion  in  certain  cases. 

1.  Style  of  pack. 

2.  Uniformity  of  size. 

3.  Color  (shade  and  uniformity). 

4.  Tenderness  and  texture. 

5.  Workmanship  (trim,  peel,  stalk,  et  cetera). 

6.  Blemishes. 

7.  Extraneous  material  (peel,  stalk,  leaf,  grit,  et  cetera). 

8.  Flavor  (bitter,  metallic,  salty,  et  cetera). 

I  do  not  think  we  need  so  much  discussion  on  styles  of  pack. 
The  whole  beets  havo  been  mentioned,  the  diced  beets  and  the 
sliced  beets.  Those  are  the  only  styles  I  have  heard  mentioned. 
VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  We  have  the  cuts. 

MR.  WHITE:  Then  you  really  have  four  styles  of  pack. 

I  will  point  out  one  difficulty  there  that  we  have  run  into  on 
fruits.  The  amendment  says  that  we  may  set  up  only  one  stan¬ 
dard  for  a  given  class  of  canned  food.  That  means  we  can  not 
set  up  a  separate  standard  for  diced  beets,  whole  beets,  and  so 
on.  So  we  have  got  to  get  a  standard  somehow  that  will  cover 
all  those  products  which  is  quite  a  large  order  in  certain  canned 
foods. 

Is  there  any  need  for  a  size  requirement?  That  is,  if  the 
beets  were  uniform  in  size,  no  matter  what  the  size,  assuming 
everything  else  was  satisfactory,  should  they  ever  bear  a  sub¬ 
standard  designation  on  account  of  size  alone?  Nobody  thinks 
that,  does  he? 

Then,  of  course,  size  could  be  left  out  of  account.  Then  you 
come  to  uniformity,  and  perhaps  that  could  be  stated  in  some 
general  way  that  would  cover  the  whole  thing,  because  when  you 
deal  with  ratios  they  apply  to  anything.  If  you  say  the  size  of 
the  smallest  piece  shall  not  be  so  much  more  than  the  largest, 
any  figure  that  seems  to  be  reasonable,  then  perhaps  you  can 
cover  all  the  packs. 

As  Dr.  Dunbar  pointed  out  in  the  Home  Economics  Section 
yesterday,  it  is  not  within  the  authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  make  a  man  say  what  style  of  pack  is  in  the 
can.  That  is,  if  he  says  beets,  we  can  not  compel  him  to  say 
sliced  beets  or  diced  beets  or  anything  else.  The  product  is 
beets;  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  Concerted  consumer  demand 
can  bring  that  thing  about,  but  it  is  not  within  our  authority. 

What  are  your  ideas  on  uniformity  of  size  ?  Has  anybody  got 
an  idea  of  how  much  variability  there  ought  to  be?  Mind  you, 
we  are  not  talking  of  the  upper  grades;  we  are  talking  of  a 
product  that  is  of  such  low  grade  that  the  average  consumer 
would  not  want  to  serve  it  to  her  family  for  ordinary  everyday 
use  unless  she  had  some  warning  on  the  can  that  it  was  of  low 
quality  and  should  be  bought  at  a  markedly  lower  price.  Then 
if  she  wants  to  buy  it,  she  may,  but  it  is  of  such  low  quality  that 
the  consumer  ought  to  be  warned.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

DR.  T.  O.  GOERES:  In  her  case  the  count  is  very  important, 
because  if  there  are  twenty  beets  in  a  can,  she  can  figure  out 
what  serving  to  give,  but  as  to  quality  in  regard  to  standard,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  count  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

DR.  WHITE:  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  The 
count  is  the  number  per  can.  I  am  talking  about  uniformity  of 
size.  How  much  bigger  than  the  littlest  piece  may  the  biggest 
piece  be  ?  I  should  like  your  ideas  on  that.  Fortunately  we  have 
the  consumer  pretty  well  represented  her  and  I  want  to  hear 
from  those  ladies. 

Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  limit  there  where  we  ought  to 
put  the  warning  sign  on  the  product,  and  ought  there  to  be  some 
limit  as  to  the  size? 

MR.  HURLBURT:  The  McNary-Mapes  amendment  is  simply 
based  upon  the  quality  of  a  standard  or  sub-standard  product 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade  names,  as  to  diced  or 
sliced,  or  as  to  the  number  of  beets  in  a  can.  That  is  all  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  covers,  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  that  amendment,  as  I  understand,  is  to  convey  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  quality,  not  the  size,  but  the  difference  between  a 


standard  and  something  that  is  not  a  standard.  I  think  that 
covers  the  whole  thing;  the  size  and  number  of  beets  in  a  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever. 

MR.  WHITE:  Mind  you,  it  is  not  number  per  can;  it  is  the 
range  in  size.  I  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  your  statement  that 
the  amendment  does  not  cover  that,  or  could  not  cover  that, 
because  it  says  a  standard  of  quality,  condition,  and  or  fill  of 
container.  We  can  even  cover  fill. 

MR.  HURLBURT:  Quality  of  whole  beet,  quality  of  diced 
beet,  and  quality  of  sliced  beet. 

MR.  WHITE:  What  about  condition? 

MR.  HURLBURT:  That  comes  under  your  quality. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  argue 
that  here,  but  it  has  been  our  thought  that  we  could  cover  it,  and 
we  have  covered  it  in  certain  canned  products.  We  have  covered 
it  in  fruits,  for  example.  In  our  tentative  standard  for  canned 
half  peaches,  we  said  the  largest  piece  shall  not  be  more  than 
so  many  times  the  smallest  piece.  There  must  be  some  measure 
of  the  relative  size,  because  it  reaches  a  point  where  the  con- 
msuer  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  product  unless  warned. 
Somebody  said  we  eat  with  our  eyes  and  can  see  that  one  piece 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  other.  You  can  not  leave  out  the  esthetic 
side,  whether  it  is  a  sufficiently  serious  thing  to  brand  it  with 
the  “warning”  in  the  case  of  beets  is  the  question. 

MR.  HURLBURT:  Would  it  come  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  putting  the  size  on  the  label? 

MR.  WHITE:  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  says  if  you  do  put 
size  on  the  labels,  you  must  tell  the  truth;  but  you  do  not  have 
to  put  it  on  if  you  do  not  want  to.  That  is  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Act. 

Is  there  any  other  expression  of  opinion  on  uniformity  of  size. 
It  is  very  valuable  to  us  to  get  your  views  on  it,  because  when 
we  start  to  work  we  have  a  complete  record  of  it.  I  wonder  if 
we  could  take  a  vote  on  how  many  think  that  somewhere  limits 
ought  to  be  set  for  variation  in  size  of  tbe  beets. 

DR.  GOERES:  As  a  matter  of  quality,  or  as  a  matter  of  letting 
the  housewife  know  what  is  in  the  can? 

MR.  WHITE:  I  am  talking  about  the  McNary-Mapes  amend¬ 
ment.  That  size  variation  should  be  taken  into  account,  and 
at  some  point  when  that  gets  too  great,  the  can  should  be  labeled 
sub-standard,  below  U.  S.  standard.  How  many  think  yes? 
(One.)  How  many  think  no?  (Majority.) 

The  noes  seem  to  have  it.  What  do  the  consumers  think  about 
that.  I  should  like  to  get  the  consumers’  opinion  on  that. 

MISS  FLORENCE  POPE:  If  I  were  buying  a  sub-standard 
product,  I  think  I  would  expect  it  to  be  off  a  little  in  every  way. 

I  would  not  be  at  all  particular  about  the  size  or  shape,  or 
whether  some  were  larger  and  some  smaller. 

MR.  WHITE:  It  seems  to  be  more  a  question  of  buying  one 
that  was  not  labeled  sub-standard.  How  much  would  you  stand 
for?  The  unbranded  article  we  are  going  to  define  and  the 
other  one  has  to  bear  the  “Indian  sign.” 

MISS  POPE:  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  just  within  what 
range.  I  think  there  should  be  some  limit  above  the  standard. 

MR.  WHITE:  It  would  be  our  problem  to  fix  that  quantita¬ 
tively  if  enough  think  it  ought  to  be  done  at  all. 

MISS  POPE:  The  more  information  we  can  get  on  the  label, 
even  though  it  does  not  come  within  the  law  would  be  of  that 
much  assistance. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  told  the  canners  that  and  I  was  glad  you  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  proper  label. 

DR.  GOERES:  That  is  very  true  when  it  comes  to  giving  the 
housewife  information.  There  the  count  is  very  important,  but 
I  can  not  see  how  a  can  of  beets  that  has  different  sizes  in  it, 
has  nice  tender  beets,  good  color,  and  everything  else  can  ever 
be  put  in  the  sub-standard  class. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  will  take  that  sentiment  back  with  me  and 
give  it  consideration. 

DR.  GOERES:  When  it  comes  to  giving  information  to  the 
housewife,  I  think  it  is  very  important.  Just  as  the  lady  said, 
if  you  have  thirty  beets  in  a  can  and  the  next  day  only  ten 
beets,  she  does  not  know  how  to  serve.  That  is  very  important. 

MR.  WHITE:  That  is  very  important,  but  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  amendment. 

DR.  GOERES:  From  your  standpoint,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  sub-standard  quality. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  best  canners’  pro¬ 
position  to  a  variation  requirement. 

Coming  to  color,  I  guess  we  are  all  agreed  there  ought  to  be 
some  shade  of  red,  below  which  if  the  product  is  too  pale,  it 
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ought  to  be  labeled  sub-standard.  Is  that  agreed  to  by  every¬ 
body?  I  have  a  feeling  we  can  do  something  with  the  Munsell 
Color  System  on  that.  We  have  had  some  encouraging  results 
on  tomatoes.  There  is  a  case  where  you  have  non-uniformity. 
You  have  green  areas  right  in  red  tomatoes.  Yet  we  have  found, 
taking  the  color  of  the  whole  business,  that  that  color  analyzed 
by  the  Munsell  System  is  a  pretty  good  index  and  follows  pretty 
closely  the  judgment  of  good  graders — when  you  get  too  much 
green  it  throws  the  thing  into  sub-standard. 

Now,  color  uniformity,  variation  in  color.  Do  you  think  varia¬ 
tion  in  shades  of  red  throughout  the  can  should  reach  a  point 
where  it  would  degrade  the  product  way  down  into  sub-standard  ? 

DR.  GOERES:  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  variation  in 
the  same  can,  because  the  color  will  adjust  itself.  The  dark  beet 
will  give  color  to  the  light  beet. 

MR.  WHITE:  How  long  does  that  take? 

DR.  GOERES:  Not  long;  a  week  after  they  are  packed. 

MR.  WHITE:  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  does  not  need  to 
be  considered? 

DR.  GOERES:  No. 

MR.  WHITE:  With  carelessness,  if  markedly  different  varie¬ 
ties  got  together  in  a  can,  might  they  be  so  far  apart  they  would 
never  get  together?  It  is  a  little  dangerous  to  say  a  thing 
never  happens. 

DR.  GOERES:  You  can  take  a  beet  that  is  almost  white  and 
put  it  in  with  a  can  of  all  dark  beets,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
you  would  not  find  the  light  beet. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  see.  Well,  that  perhaps  is  not  a  problem  due 
to  the  way  the  color  dirstbiutes  itself  through  the  can.  Is  every¬ 
body  agreed  that  we  do  not  need  to  take  uniformity  of  color  into 
account  ? 

DR.  GOERES:  In  the  same  can. 

MR.  WHITE:  That  is  what  we  are  going  by.  These  things 
we  do  not  have  to  take  into  account  are  fine ;  the  more  you  put  in 
the  harder  it  is  to  set  up  aN  standard. 

MR.  HURLBURT:  I  think  there  is  a  time  when  the  color 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The  light  beet  naturally  turns 
red,  yet  there  are  a  good  many  beets  that  are  over-cooked  or 
over-blanched  that  become  light.  Light  beets  are  very  undesir¬ 
able  on  the  market. 

MR.  WHITE:  That  is  the  value  of  color,  and  we  are  all 
agreed  on  that,  set  at  a  lower  limit  below  which  the  product 
should  bear  the  sub-standard  legend. 

MR.  HICKS:  We  ship  them  out  as  fancy,  color  to  be  fancy, 
and  when  they  have  stood  on  the  grocers’  shelf  for  a  year  or  two 
with  a  fancy  label  on  them,  what  happens  then? 

MR.  WHITE:  Of  course,  by  that  time  the  product  is  wholly 
out  of  Interstate  Commerce.  If  it  does  move  in  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  we  can  not  take  into  account  the  why  and  wherefore,  but 
just  the  product  that  comes  out  of  the  can.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
violation.  It  might  be  an  act  of  God,  so  to  speak,  but  those 
things  that  happen  in  the  can  must  be  taken  into  account. 

MR.  HICKS:  What  is  the  grocer  to  do  if  he  has  held  it  on  the 
shelf  for  a  year? 

MR.  WHITE:  That  might  come  under  Federal  jurisdiction  in 
a  territory,  but  the  arm  of  the  Federal  government  does  not 
reach  inside  a  state  except  in  a  few  instances. 

MR.  SHOWER:  How  would  beets  be  classed?  If  beets  are 
raised  on  black  loam  they  are  exceedingly  dark,  and  if  you  raise 
beets  on  a  sandy  loam  they  are  a  light  color.  If  the  color  is 
uniform,  could  they  be  classed  as  fancy? 

MR.  WHITE:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  fancy  beets.  We 
are  down  on  the  bottom. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  you  ought  to  set  some 
lower  limit  for  the  intensity  of  color,  and  if  you  do  that,  that  is 
that,  no  matter  whether  it  is  soil  or  variety  or  section  or  season. 
There  is  your  standard,  and  there  it  stands.  Of  course,  as  Dr. 
Dunbar  said,  the  standards  will  not  be  alterable,  but  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  is  going  to  be  changed  over  night.  If  it  is  a  wrong 
standard,  we  are  going  to  change  it,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
change  it  just  because  it  happens  in  some  seasons  or  some  locali¬ 
ties  that  the  beets  are  a  little  paler.  The  consumer  is  going  to 
have  that  mark  right  there,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  otherwise  it  would  not  mean  a  thing  once  having  set  the 
limit. 

Now,  tenderness  and  texture  are  certainly  two  of  the  big 
things,  and.  perhaps  are  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  say  which  thing  is  more  important,  but  the  tenderness 
is  very  important.  I  should  say  that  there  could  be  some 
mechanical  measure  of  that.  Do  you  have  two  things  in  there, 
or  do  you  have  one  thing?  That  is,  do  you  have  sometimes  a 


fibrous  condition  and  other  times  a  condition  where  it  is  just 
hard  to  put  your  teeth  through,  but  it  is  not  fibrous,  that  is, 
tough?  Taking  the  tentative  Warehouse  grades  texture  that  is 
very  fine  and  has  “very  few  strings”  is  up  in  the  fancy  group. 
When  the  beets  are  somewhat  coarse  with  slightly  tough  fiber 
or  string  they  go  in  the  second  group.  If  the  beets  are  “of 
decidedly  coarse  texture  with  stringiness  and  fiber  pronounced,” 
and  “very  firm,  hard  or  tough,”  they  go  into  the  third  subdi¬ 
vision,  which  makes  them  sub-standard. 

Right  there  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  way  your  warehouse 
grades  will  not  apply  to  the  McNary-Mapes  Act  in  toto,  because, 
don’t  you  see,  you  have  a  lot  of  vague  adjectives;  they  mean  a 
lot  to  the  grader,  but  I  think  that  some  more  definite  measure 
of  this  concept  in  each  case  has  to  be  set  up  v/henever  it  is 
possible.  The  only  thing  we  feel  entirely  whipped  on  is  fiavcr; 
you  can  not  measure  flavor. 

Well,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  use  of  any  discussion  on 
the  desirability  of  setting  up  standards  for  tenderness  and  text¬ 
ure  of  beets.  No,  do  not  think  that  is  worth  disputing  for  a 
minute. 

Now,  we  come  to  blemishes.  What  kinds  of  blemishes  should 
be  taken  into  account  there  in  general?  Of  course,  when  you 
have  a  blemish  to  the  extent  of  decomposition  of  the  tissues, 
anything  which  would  be  considered  as  decomposition  under 
the  general  terms  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  this  product  is  not 
salable  at  all.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  McNary-Mapes  Standard,  nothing  that  would  make  jour 
product  adulterated,  because  these  sub -standard  goods  are  not 
adulterated  goods,  but  low  quality  goods  perfectly  edble  and 
legal. 

What  blemishes  should  be  taken  into  account? 

PROFESSOR  VAUGHAN:  Discoloration  as  a  result  of  injury 
would  be  a  blemish,  but  it  would  not  hurt  the  product  so  far  as 
food  value  is  concerned.  We  have  tested  the  blemished  material 
in  the  laboratory  and  it  had  no  fungus  and  no  mold;  dead  tissues 
is  all. 

MR.  WHITE:  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  blemishes. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  That  can  be  governed  entirely  by  the 
amount  of  these  blemishes  in  a  particular  can.  You  may  find  it 
on  only  one  beet,  or  find  a  trace  of  it  on  two,  but  if  you  find  it 
on  a  third  or  anything  over  that  it  should  be  put  into  sub¬ 
standard  ? 

MR.  WHITE:  Yes.  I  did  not  mean  we  would  not  allow  any 
of  certain  types  of  blemishes.  Generally,  through  the  standards, 
we  have  set  up  tolerances  for  certain  blemishes.  Certain 
things  are  so  distasteful  that  we  have  not  made  any  tolerance 
for  them  at  all.  Take  any  standard  at  all  which  says  this  shall 
contain  none  of  that,  and  I  will  say  that  “none  of  that”  is  a 
somewhat  relative  term,  because  you  want  to  remember  that  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  we  are  proceeding  against  lots;  we 
are  not  proceeding  against  one  No.  2  can.  Any  man  who  opens 
one  No.  2  can  out  of  a  carload  and  determines  what  the  lot  is 
from  that  is  foolish.  Nobody  in  our  administration  is  going  to 
do  that.  We  will  take  into  account  the  whole  picture.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  canned  peas,  which  is  a  product  we  know  a  little  more 
about,  if  you  found  one  thistle  bud  and  didn’t  find  any  more,  you 
would  say  that  was  an  accident.  If  you  found  one  in  pretty 
nearly  every  can,  you  would  say  it  was  a  bad  habit  and  call  it 
sub-standard. 

You  have  got  to  be  somewhat  reasonable,  but  laying  down  a 
tolerance  for  a  thing  you  want  to  tighten  up  on  real  hard  is  a 
foolish  thing,  because  they  you  have  at  least  allowed  them  to 
put  some  if  it  in.  There  is  a  great  diiference  between  a  toler¬ 
ance  and  rigidly  enforcing  a  thing. 

Has  anybody  else  any  ideas  as  to  the  blemishes  which  occur 
and  ought  to  be  considered? 

DR.  GOERES:  I  suppose  careless  workmanship  comes  in 
there  ? 

MR.  WHITE:  I  am  coming  to  that.  These  things  do  all  slide 
in  together. 

Now,  we  come  to  trim,  peel  and  stalk,  and  so  forth.  How 
much  trim  should  be  allowed;  that  is,  how  much  should  sym¬ 
metry  be  made  a  requirement  for  a  limit  in  the  same  standard 
article.  Should  you  allow  any  amount  of  trimming  in  a  product, 
or  can  it  be  so  badly  trimmed  that  the  consumer  would  not 
like  it  unless  the  product  were  marked  sub-standard? 

MR.  SHOWER:  Are  you  referring  to  the  top  and  root? 

MR.  WHITE:  I  am  referring  to  the  symmetry  of  the  pieces  of 
canned  beet.  Does  anybody  think  that  should  be  taken  into 
account?  We  do  take  it  into  account  in  fruits.  We  hold  them 
to  a  certain  amount. 
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MR.  SHOWER:  If  they  want  a  fancy  whole  beet,  you  have  to 
give  them  a  beet  that  is  fancy. 

MR.  WHITE:  Let’s  not  talk  about  fancy,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  fancy.  We  are  talking  about  the  lowest  thing  that  will 
get  by  without  having  that  sub-standard  label  on  it. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  W  should  not  discriminate  against  the 
beets  just  because  of  the  trimming,  even  if  every  beet  in  the  can 
were  poorly  trimmed. 

MR.  SORENSEN :  I  think  if  you  get  a  beet  that  is  a  little 
defective,  it  should  be  trimmed,  and  I  do  not  think  the  trimming 
would  affect  the  quality  of  the  beet. 

MR.  WHITE:  Does  anybody  else  think  differently? 

DR.  GOERES:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sorenson,  but  we  should  be 
careful  and  not  try  to  rush  the  work  along  and  have  a  poorly 
trimmed  beet  in  a  can.  We  can  prevent  that,  but  if  the  beet 
is  black  inside,  we  can  not  control  that.  We  can  control  the 
character  of  the  beet  put  in  a  can. 

MR.  WHITE:  Control,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  peel  left 
on  it.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  any  tolerance  for  any 
peel? 

DR.  GOERES:  We  should  have  some  tolerance.  Some  people 
might  be  careless  and  let  stuff  slip  by.  If  you  think  you  will 
find  every  beet  in  a  can  with  some  peeling  on  it,  or  some  parts 
that  should  not  be  there,  I  should  think  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

MR.  SORENSON:  I  do  not  believe  it  should  have  peel.  A 
blemished  beet  should  be  properly  trimmed. 

MR.  WHITE:  If  it  has  any  peel,  it  should  be  sub-standard? 
MR.  SORENSON:  I  say  it  is  not  right. 

DR.  GOERES:  If  every  beet  has  peeling  on  it,  then,  it 
surely  does  belong  in  sub-standard. 

MR.  WHITE:  Would  ten  per  cent  of  the  pieces  be  considered 
too  much? 

MR.  KRAEMER:  If  every  beet  in  the  can  were  trimmed  or 
showed  some  sign  of  trimming,  and  still  the  color  texture  and 
everything  else  were  all  right,  wouldn’t  that  be  as  good  as  a  can 
of  cut  beets? 

DR.  GOERES:  If  it  is  trimmed,  that  is  all  right,  but  I  mean 
if  parts  on  there  should  be  trimmed  and  are  not  trimmed. 

MR.  WHITE:  We  are  talking  about  peel  left  on. 

DR.  GEORES:  After  the  beet  is  trimmed  and  has  a  gash 
out  of  it,  you  could  not  call  that  sub-standard. 

MR.  WHITE:  We  are  talking  about  peel.  Do  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  tolerance  on  peel,  or  should  we  say  no  peel  ? 

DR.  GOERES:  We  should  have  some  tolerance,  but  very 
slight. 

MR.  WHITE:  What  is  your  idea  on  it?  Just  a  guess,  of 
course. 

MR.  SHOWER:  About  ten  per  cent. 

MR.  WHITE:  Does  anybody  think  it  should  be  less  than  ten 
per  cent  ?  Does  anybody  think  it  ought  to  be  more  ? 

MR.  DUPONT:  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stricter  than  that. 

MR.  WHITE:  Are  there  any  other  opinions  on  that? 

Now,  how  about  a  little  stalk  left  on  in  the  trimming?  Do 
you  want  any  tolerance  on  that?  (“No,”  in  chorus.) 

Does  anybody  disagree? 

DR.  GOERES:  When  you  do  not  allow  any  tolerance,  you 
are  getting  into  dangerous  ground. 

MR.  WHITE:  That  means  if  you  find  it  in  every  can,  that  is 
ended.  If  you  find  it  only  occasionally,  that  is  nothing  practi¬ 
cally  in  large  lots. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  That  is  another  thing;  you 
can  control  that. 

DR.  GOERES:  Yes. 

MR.  WHITE:  We  are  going  to  be  reasonable.  Of  course,  we 
think  we  are  a  good  deal  more  reasonable  than  a  lot  of  other 
people  think. 

We  now  come  to  extraneous  material.  Should  there  be  any 
tolerance  on  a  piece  of  peel  floating  around  in  the  can?  Mind 
you,  we  are  talking  about  a  pretty  average  product.  Do  not 
think  of  your  upper  grades  now.  Think  of  the  fact  if  there  is 
one  piece  of  peel  floating  around  in  the  can,  whether  you  ought 
to  label  that  below  U.  S.  Standard  on  that  account. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  bothered  us. 

MR.  WHITE:  You  do  not  think  it  is  worth  worrying  about? 

MR.  KRAEMER:  It  is  very  unusual.  I  have  never  seen  in  it 
any  can. 


MR.  WHITE:  We  can  say  there  should  not  be  any.  So  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  there  should  not  be  any  extraneous  mate¬ 
rial,  and  that  should  hold  for  stalk,  leaf  and  so  on? 

What  about  grit? 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  Would  you  call  a  chip  in  a 
diced  beet  extraneous  material? 

MR.  WHITE:  I  don’t  know.  If  it  got  small  enough  I  suppose 
it  might  be,  but  you  could  handle  that  better  under  your  varia¬ 
tion  in  size. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  By  extraneous  material,  you  mean  stuff 
that  does  not  belong  there? 

MR.  WHITE:  It  may  be  other  parts  of  the  beet;  it  may  be 
parts  of  the  beet  field  or  other  things  that  do  not  belong  there. 

This  grit,  you  do  get  it  in  canned  beets  from  improper  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  tolerance 
on  sand  or  soil  grit? 

DR.  GOERES:  That  can  be  prevented. 

MR.  SORENSON:  You  do  not  have  that  if  the  beet  is  properly 
washed. 

MR.  WHITE:  We  can  say  then  that  there  should  be  no 
extraneous  material  present  and  enforce  that  requirement  in  a 
reasonable  manner?  f  you  find  one  grain  of  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  one  can  that  would  not  be  considered  grit. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  flavor.  It  seems  that  beets  are  a  little 
bit  different  from  some  of  the  other  things  we  have  handled. 
There  is  no  international  flavor  unit,  such  as  we  have  set  on  some 
of  the  other  factors,  simply  that  the  product  shall  have  a 
normal  flavor  is  all  that  we  have  required.  But  now  it  occurs 
to  me  that  maybe  that  is  not  enough  for  beets.  Sometimes  you 
get  a  flavor  which  is  normal,  that  is,  it  comes  from  the  beet 
itself,  not  from  cylinder  oil  or  phenol  or  from  stamping  ink,  but 
a  flavor  that  belongs  there,  and  yet  it  is  a  mean  flavor  and  a 
flavor  that  might  degrade  the  beet  way  down  to  the  sub-stand¬ 
ard  group. 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  I  think  there  are  possibly  flavors 
not  abnormal  to  the  beet.  I  am  talking  about  bitter  flavor,  and 
of  metallic  flavor.  Of  course,  I  think  salty  flavor  where  you  get 
in  too  much  salt,  that  is  an  abnormal  flavor. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  Isn’t  your  bitter  flavor  ab¬ 
normal  flavor,  too? 

MR.  WHITE:  It  might  be  in  one  sense,  and  I  think  perhaps 
we  have  construed  excessive  salt  to  mean  abnormal  flavor.  Per¬ 
haps  foreign  is  a  better  word,  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  too  glit¬ 
tering  generality  to  put  into  a  legal  standard.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  much  with  glitter  on  these  standards  for  flavor,  but 
you  do  get  a  bitter  flavor  that  is  undesirable.  I  have  gotten  it 
myself.  Are  you  all  agreed  that  the  product  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  normal  even  if  bitter? 

MR.  HICKS:  No.  If  you  have  little  beets  that  are  bitter, 
they  would  go  to  sub-standard,  if  you  go  into  flavor? 

MR.  WHITE:  If  you  take  the  slightest  bitter  taste? 

MR.  HICKS:  All  small  beets  are  bitter  that  I  have  ever 
packed. 

MR.  DUPONT:  I  would  say  they  should  be  beet  flavor,  all  of 
them.  It  seems  to  me  beets  of  different  sizes  all  have  a  different 
flavor.  Sliced  beets  have  a  flavor  all  their  own. 

MR.  WHITE:  Pleasing  may  be  a  better  word  than  normal. 
I  think  “pleasing”  is  the  term  that  is  used  in  your  tentative 
warehouse  score  card. 

DR.  GOERES:  Wouldn’t  the  flavor  depend  on  the  soil? 
PROFESSOR  VAUGHAN:  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  You 
have  an  entirely  different  flavor  out  of  lime  soil  than  out  of 
loam. 

DR.  GOERES:  That  should  be  considered  then.  If  people 
live  in  a  territory  where  the  soil  is  not  favorable  for  beets, 
that  is  too  bad  and  their  hard  luck,  but  it  should  be  considered. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  think  to  some  extent  that  is  true.  It  might 
happen  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

DR.  GOERES:  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  said 
all  small  beets  are  bitter.  I  do  not  think  our  small  beets  are 
bitter. 

MR.  J.  C.  RICHENDRFER:  lean  not  help  feel  this  matter  of 
flavor  runs  through  all  the  departments  on  all  the  items  packed, 
and  it  is  dynamite.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Yesterday,  at  lunch, 
they  brought  us  in  roast  beef,  twenty  platters  of  it,  all  out  of 
the  same  oven,  off  the  same  piece,  and  all  flavored  the  same. 
The  man  to  my  right  took  one  little  taste  and  grabbed  the  salt 
and  went  at  it.  By  this  time  the  fellow  at  the  head  of  the 
table  said,  “Shoot  up  the  stuff,”  and  he  put  on  a  lot  of  pepper 
sauce  and  mustard.  Then  it  suited  his  taste.  The  man  to  my 
right,  after  putting  on  a  lot  of  salt,  suited  his  taste,  but  for  me 
it  was  just  right  without  a  thing. 
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Now,  there  wasn’t  anything  sub-standard  about  the  beef,  but 
if  I  had  gone  to  the  head  of  the  table  and  had  to  eat  what  this 
other  man  had  fixed,  I  could  not  have  done  it. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  agree  with  you,  there  is  a  lot  of  dynamite 
in  it. 

Now,  taking  your  tentative  score  card,  in  the  No.  2  classifica¬ 
tion  it  goes  into  the  standard  group,  if  the  fiavor  is  “slightly 
bitter,  but  still  palatable.”  They  do  not  require  it  to  be  pleasing, 
but  say  slightly  bitter.  Those  are  awfully  glittering  generali¬ 
ties.  I  think  we  had  better  stick  to  normal. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  I  agree*  you  should  not  touch  the  matter 
of  fiavor.  I  think  those  of  you  who  pack-  a  lot  of  beets  will 
agree  that  you  do  not  have  trouble  with  fiavor,  only  with  this 
bitterness. 

I  was  in  Green  Bay  last  spring  and  talked  with  a  fellow  who 
used  to  run  a  factory  at  Menominee,  Michigan,  and  he  claimed 
he  was  forced  to  quit  canning  beets  because  of  the  bitterness. 
About  all  the  explanation  he  could  give  me  for  this  was  the 
fact  of  sour  soil.  There  is  where  he  claims  he  got  his  bitter¬ 
ness. 


MR.  SORENSON:  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  the  chipped 
beet;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  looking  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

MR.  RICHENDRFER:  We  have  not  been  able  to  sell  the 
chipped  beet. 

MR.  SORENSON:  I  have  not  been  able  to  sell  any  beets. 
(Laughter.) 

MR.  A.  G.  CRAMER:  I  think  we  should  get  an  expression 
from  the  housewife  on  the  chipped  beet. 

MR.  WHITE:  Is  there  a  housewife  here?  (No.) 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  I  have  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  as  the  gentlemen  over  these.  We  have  packed  some  and  we 
still  have  them.  I  do  not  think  the  housewife  cares  for  it. 

MR.  SORENSON:  That  does  not  mean  anything  this  year; 
we  still  have  all  the  others. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
market  for  the  chipped  beet. 


Sometimes  you  run  into  bitterness.  We  have  not  encountered 
it  in  our  place,  but  we  have  had  beets  that  would  pucker  your 
mouth  when  you  ate  them.  That  thing  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration.  A  beet  decidedly  bitter  should  be  regulated 
against. 

MR.  WHITE:  Does  the  canner  regulate  that  himself  to  a 
certain  extent?  I  should  think  he  would.  It  would  hurt  his 
product  pretty  badly  to  go  out  bitter. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN:  SHANNON  You  can  not  have  bitter 
beets  if  you  want  to  sell  them. 

MR.  WHITE:  That  is  a  court  proposition.  All  you  can  hope 
to  do  is  bring  the  thing  in  and  let  the  judge  eat  it,  and  let  the 
thing  speak  for  itself.  That  is  about  all  you  can  do  on  flavor 
from  an  evidence  standpoint,  and  I  think  abnormal  would  cover 
it  just  as  well  as  saying  anything  about  bitter.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  intimated,  what  is  better  to  one  man  is  sweet  to  another 
man.  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

MR.  SHAW:  Doesn’t  the  use  of  the  word  abnormal  imply  the 
establishment  of  the  word  normal? 

MR.  WHITE:  Anything  you  say  about  flavor  is  a  generality. 
It  is  just  a  choice  of  generalities,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  stand 
as  good  a  chance  as  anybody  in  proving  the  thing  abnormal  as 
in  proving  it  bitter. 

MR.  SHAW:  In  other  words,  you  go  into  court  with  a  case 
on  flavor  with  fear  and  trembling,  dependent  upon  the  vagaries 
of  the  jury? 

MR.  WHITE:  With  the  product  itself  to  speak  for  itself. 

I  would  not  presume  to  talk  about  flavor.  I  would  say,  “Here 
it  is.” 

MR.  SHAW :  One  man  would  like  it  and  one  would  not. 

MR.  WHITE:  There  are  a  few  cans  of  beets  here  that  we 
will  open  for  your  inspection.  They  are  border-line  products, 
just  below  or  above  what  you  consider  to  be  the  limits  of  a 
standard  beet.  We  will  open  them  here  and  those  of  you  who 
are  good  judges  of  beets,  I  wish  would  come  forward  and  make 
a  record  of  your  opinions  as  to  whether  they  are  sub-standard  or 
above  sub-standard,  and  why.  If  they  are  below  standard,  tell 
why  as  completely  as  you  can.  Put  the  number  of  the  can  on 
your  sheet,  together  with  your  name,  and  turn  it  in.  That  will 
be  a  great  help.  I  hope  that  the  beets  are  not  too  good. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  Is  there  any  further  discus¬ 
sion  on  any  phase  of  this  subject? 

MR.  SORENSON:  I  should  like  to  bring  up  again  the  style 
of  beet.  The  gentleman  mentioned  four  styles  of  beets  being 
applicable.  That  is  all  we  pack,  but  I  understand  there  are  five 
styles:  Sliced,  diced,  whole,  cut  and  chipped  beets.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  chipped  beets,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
chipped  beets  packed. 

MR.  WHITE:  What  do  they  look  like? 

MR.  RICHENDRFER:  With  us,  we  make  the  screens  larger 
to  make  our  diced  beets,  and  our  waste  is  something  terriffic,  and 
we  put  a  second  screen  in  and  cull  the  flakes,  and  those  are  called 
chipped  beets.  So  far,  all  of  it  that  we  have  packed,  we  still 
have.  If  you  want  some,  we  will  ship  you  some. 


The  chip  we  take  off  the  carrier  is  the  finest  part  of  the  beet, 
and  the  finest  part  of  the  carrot.  The  flakes  come  from  the 
outside  in  making  a  square  article  out  of  a  round  article. 


It  is  too  bad  to  take  an  article  as  cheap  as  a  beet  or  carrot 
and  grade  it  down  so  fine  that  it  runs  the  price  up  to  where 
people  do  not  feel  they  can  eat  it.  I  think  we  are  all  wet. 


MR.  SORENSON:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  have 
packed  beets  only  twenty  years,  and  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  chipped  beet.  The  reason  I  spoke  about  it  was  I  know  they 
are  being  packed,  and  they  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

MR.  WHITE:  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of 
trimming  you  get  in  putting  out  the  large  dice. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  It  is  wholesome,  but  the 
style  is  against  it. 

MR.  SORENSON:  I  hope  the  gentleman  did  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me;  I  have  no  objection  to  the  chipped  beet. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  Is  there  any  other  discus¬ 
sion?  If  not,  we  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee. 

MR.  T.  O.  GOERES:  We  listened  to  the  suggestions  made  by 
our  Vice-Chairman  about  eliminating  the  Vice-Chairman,  and 
about  electing  the  Vice-Chairman  as  our  new  Chairman.  He 
suggested  that  we  should  not  consider  him  for  the  office  of 
Chairman,  so  we  did  not. 

We  nominate  Mr.  J.  E.  DeMaster  to  be  our  next  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Chittenden,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

MR.  SORENSON:  I  second  the  motion. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  .  .  . 

VICE-CHAIRMAN  SHANNON:  Mr.  J.  E.  Demaster  of  She¬ 
boygan,  Wisconsin,  is  elected  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Chittenden,  of  New  York  State,  is  chosen  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion?  If  not,  we  will  adjourn. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock  .  .  . 
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Meat  Section 

Thursday  Morning,  January  22,  1931 


Mr.  Fred  G.  Baker,  Chicago,  presiding. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Meat  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Fred  G.  Baker,  Chicago, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  out  this 
morning.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  interesting 
program. 

During  the  various  discussions  we  are  going  to  learn  what 
has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  and  we  will  try  to  figure  out 
some  of  the  things  we  want  to  do  next  year,  and  I  hope  we  will 
have  some  general  discussions  with  respect  to  the  technical  end 
as  well  as  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  our  products. 

The  officers  and  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Meat  Section 
have  carried  forward  the  program  adopted  by  this  section  at 
its  last  annual  meeting.  The  program  included  the  canning  of 
further  experimental  packs  of  canned  meats  in  the  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  commercial  cooks  now  in  operation.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  object  preliminary  pack  of  Vienna  style  sausage 
and  tripe  with  milk  were  put  down  on  January  24,  27  and  28, 
1930,  at  the  plants  of  the  Illinois  Meat  Company  and  the  Foell 
Packing  Company.  Final  packs  of  these  products  were  pro¬ 
cessed  at  the  Foell  plant  on  July  16  and  17.  Preliminary  packs 
of  roast  beef  and  brains  with  milk  are  planned  to  be  put  down 
at  the  Republic  Food  Products  plant  this  week. 

The  Secretary  has  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Section  informa¬ 
tion  on  can  sizes  secured  by  the  National  Meat  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  kindly  furnished  to  this  Section  by  them.  In  addition, 
considerable  information  on  sizes,  net  contents  and  varieties  of 
meats  put  up  in  tin  and  glass  have  been  collected  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  This  material  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  paper  to  be 
read  before  this  Section  this  morning. 

The  Technical  Committee  has  held  three  meetings  during  the 
year  to  plan  the  work  of  the  section.  Your  Chairman  has  at¬ 
tended  the  two  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association,  and  your  Secretary  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Chairmen  of  Sections,  which  was  held  to  plan  the  program 
for  this  convention.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Technical  Committee.  The  following  additional 
members  were  appointed  by  the  Chairman: 

Mr.  W.  J.  Foell,  Foell  Packing  Company;  Mr.  Max  Gerth, 
Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby;  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  Swift  and 
Company;  Mr.  J.  J.  Vollertsen,  Armour  and  Company;  Mr.  L. 
M.  Tolman,  Wilson  and  Company. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  the  Section  will  need  to  elect  its 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  In  order  to  expedite  this  piece  of 
business,  the  Chair  appoints  the  following  to  serve  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  and  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  program: 
Mr.  L.  M.  Tolman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Foell  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Brickman. 
MR.  TOLMAN :  Mr.  Foell  is  not  present. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  Then  in  his  place  I  will  appoint  Mr. 
F.  C.  McDowell. 

At  the  business  session  the  Section  will  need  to  consider  its 
program  for  the  coming  year.  At  that  time  the  Chairman  would 
like  to  present  certain  suggestions  for  your  consideration.  In 
his  opinion  the  time  would  appear  to  be  ripe  for  a  broadening 
of  the  activities  of  the  section.  All  members  of  the  Section  are 
urged  to  remain  for  the  business  meeting  and  to  take  part  in 
discussing  and  disposing  of  the  suggestions  which  your  Chair¬ 
man  will  make  at  that  time. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  We  will  next  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  our  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  R.  Moulton,  who  will  give 
us  a  short  progress  report. 

Uniform  Containers 

By  C.  R.  Moulton, 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  Chicago,  III. 


A  YEAR  ago  the  Meat  Section  authorized  the  Technical 
Committee  to  take  an  interest  in  the  simplification  and 
standardization  of  containers  for  canned  meats.  The 
committee  later  authorized  the  secretary  to  distribute  to  the 
members  of  the  section  copies  of  a  table  showing  can  sizes  now 


in  use.  This  table  was  made  availabel  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  National  Meat  Canners  Association  which  had  collected 
the  data.  Seventy-five  different  sizes  of  cans  were  shown  to  be 
in  use,  varying  from  2V2  by  1  9/16  to  7x5%  for  round  cans  and 
including  four  sizes  of  oblong  cans  and  four  sizes  of  tapered 
cans.  Some  of  these  cans  differed  by  only  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  height  or  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
While  there  is  some  suspicion  that  the  latter  small  difference 
is  due  to  an  error  in  measuring,  and  while  many  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  the  result  of  the  necessity  of  offering  for  sale  different 
net  contents  due  to  consumer  requirements  or  due  to  the  specific 
gravity  difference  of  products,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  no  real  justification  for  all  the  variations  in  size  which  are 
found  to  exist. 

This  picture  appeared  so  interesting  to  your  secretary  that 
he  decided  to  inquire  of  the  members  of  the  meat  section  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  varieties  of  kinds,  sizes  and  net  contents  of 
canned  meat  which  are  offered  for  sale  by  the  producers.  In¬ 
formation  was  gladly  furnished  by  the  producers  approached. 
This  information  has  been  tabulated  and  now  ocupies  seven 
pages  of  manuscript  of  sheets  sixteen  inches  long.  The  items 
are  listed  by  variety  or  kind,  nature  of  container,  can  size,  i.  e.. 
can  number,  and  net  contents.  The  complete  list  totals  to  371 
different  items  for  the  regular  meat  line,  15  items  for  mince 
meat,  meat  extracts  and  plum  pudding,  and  20  items  for  soup — • 
a  total  of  408  different  items!  Imagine  the  confusion  of  the 
consumer  if  he  should  be  faced  with  such  a  list  when  making 
his  purchases! 

Counting  the  soups  as  one  item,  all  hash  as  one,  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  certain  different  names  for  what  appears  to  be  one  product, 
there  are  found  to  be  94  major  kinds  of  product.  Without 
these  condensations  there  are  123  different  kinds  of  canned 
meat,  meat  products  and  soup  offered  for  sale.  About  one- 
hundred  different  products  and  four-hundred  different  cans  is 
only  an  average  of  four  different  cans  to  each  product.  This 
does  not  sound  unreasonable.  But  wait  until  we  examine  the 
list  in  greater  detail.  There  are  about  24  items  which  are 
responsible  for  but  one  can  each,  about  an  equal  number  is 
responsible  for  but  two  cans  each,  and  others  have  only  three 
cans  each.  The  average  of  four  cans  to  the  item  must  then  be 
due  to  a  much  larger  number  of  cans  being  required  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  items. 

What  are  these  items?  Corned  beef  hash  is  offered  for  sale 
in  regular  cans  containing  from  5  to  708  ounces  having  fifteen 
different  net  contents.  In  addition  there  are  at  least  three 
tapered  tins  and  one  flat  tin.  This  makes  a  total  of  19  different 
net  contents  for  corned  beef  hash.  Some  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  cans  are  large  but  differ  by  only  a  half  or  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce. 

Dried  beef  presents  a  similar  picture.  In  glass  one  has  the 
choice  of  six  different  net  contents  from  2  to  7  ounces.  Where 
the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  glass  as  well  as  in  the  net 
contents  are  considered,  there  are  9  or  12  different  items  for 
dried  beef.  This  dried  beef  may  be  bought  as  straight,  inside? 
or  outsides,  which  fact  again  multiplies  the  number. 

The  potted  and  deviled  meats  offer  a  fair  range  of  sizes. 
Nominally  these  are  offered  in  No.  %  or  No.  Vz  tins.  However, 
according  to  net  contents  there  are  five  sizes,  three  of  which 
differ  from  one  another  by  only  %  ounce  net  contents. 

Vienna  sausage  in  tin  is  offered  for  sale  in  No.  14,  1,  2  and 
10  tins,  but  what  appears  to  be  4  sizes  is  in  reality  11  different 
net  contents,  some  of  which  differ  by  only  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Ox  tongue  in  tin  is  found  in  9  different  can  sizes  varying 
by  from  1  or  2  ounces  up  to  50  ounces.  The  net  contents  range 
from  14  ounces  up  to  96  ounces.  There  are  a  total  of  14  different 
net  contents  items  offered  for  sale. 

Soups  seem  to  be  the  sanest  offering  in  the  list.  While  there 
are  about  13  different  soups  offered  by  the  meat  canners,  those 
are  put  up  in  only  No.  1  or  No.  10  tins.  In  all  but  one  case 
the  No.  1  tin  contains  1014  ounces.  The  No.  10  tin  generally 
contains  108  ounces  although  there  are  two  offerings  of  103 
ounces. 

To  continue  this  recital  will  bore  you.  I  have,  of  course,  not 
only  hit  the  high  spots  but  I  have  selected  the  worst  examples. 
There  may  be  other  sins  to  lay  at  my  door.  Among  them  may 
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be  an  abundance  of  ignorance  concerning  the  business  of  meat 
canning.  If  so,  I  am  not  handicapped  by  knowing  that  some 
of  the  things  I  shall  suggest  can  not  be  done  and  that  others 
are  not  worth  doing. 

However,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  much  economic 
waste  in  all  this  variety  of  size  and  contents  as  well  as,  perhaps, 
some  deception  however  unintentional. 

What  is  the  result  of  small  differences  in  can  size,  especially 
if  used  in  one  plant?  First,  duplications  in  the  varieties  of 
cans  kept  on  hand;  second,  duplications  in  boxes  to  be  used; 
third,  duplications  in  labels;  fourth,  duplications  in  closing 
machinery,  or  at  least  pauses  in  operating  to  allow  moving  the 
head  or  replacing  the  head  of  the  closing  machine;  fifth,  multi¬ 
plication  of  inventories  and  tied  up  capital;  sixth,  increases  in 
storage  space.  There  may  be  other  items  which  I  have  omitted, 
but  these  are  enough  to  give  the  careful  manufacturer  some 
thought. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  now  give  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  different  sizes  or  net  contents  of  can  offered  for  sale. 
Twenty  years  ago  certain  sizes  may  have  shown  their  value 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  consumer.  The  size  of  typical 
families  and  the  needs  of  public  eating  establishments  may  have 
required  the  offering  of  two  or  more  sizes.  Since  that  time  the 
average  family  has  decreased  in  size  and  a  new  item  must  be 
added  to  the  list.  There  may  still  be  a  market  for  the  larger 
size.  With  some  products  a  single  order  in  a  can  seems  to 
fill  the  need  of  certain  eating  establishments.  For  example,  an 
individual  order  size  of  brains  makes  easy  the  filling  of 
occasional  orders  of  scrambled  eggs  and  brains.  Thus  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  a  slight  multiplication  of  sizes. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  difference  in  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  (specific  gravity)  of  the  different  products  may  neces¬ 
sitate  different  sizes  of  cans  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  net 
contents  for  the  approximately  equal  sizes.  This  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  very  good  reason  for  the  variations  that  exist  in 
one  product  and  it  is  certainly  no  reason  for  variations  within 
a  given  product. 

The  amount  of  head  space  left  in  a  can  on  filling  may  vary 
according  to  the  methods  of  operation  or  manufacture  of  a 
product.  Some  variation  may  be  required  on  this  account  but 
it  hardly  seems  to  explain,  much  less  to  justify  all  the  variations 
found  in  practice. 

Adhere  nee  to  even-nickel  price  classes  on  the  part  of  some 
manufacturers  may  account  for  their  selling  goods  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  net  contents.  But  the  chain  store  has  made  not  only  accept¬ 
able,  but  even  popular,  the  odd  price.  For  example,  an  article 
which  once  sold  at  5  cents  may  be  priced  at  414  cents,  i.  e.,  two 
for  9  cents  or  even  6  cans  for  a  quarter. 

Differences  in  costs  of  operating  or  distributing  might  account 
for  differences  in  net  contents  in  order  to  meet  a  price  competi¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  freight  costs  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  factor  since  the  industry  is  rather  well  localized  and 
at  a  distance  from  most  of  its  market. 

But  I  am  getting  further  afield  from  those  question  on  which 
I  may  be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge.  I  hope  many  of 
you  will  talk  back  at  me  and  come  to  the  defense  of  that  list 
of  408  items.  In  my  opinion  it  certainly  needs  defense.  Perhaps 
you  may  agree  with  some  things  I  have  said.  If  so,  please  be 
so  kind  as  to  say  .so. 

May  I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  very  briefly  discuss  or 
mention  two  other  subjects  close  to  my  heart?  First  there  i« 
the  question  of  definitions  and  standards  of  quality  for  canned 
meats.  This  topic  has  not  been  discussed  very  much,  certainly 
not  before  this  section.  The  meat  canner  is  faced  with  peculiar 
problems  here  and  is  in  a  different  position  than  the  canner 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Nevertheless,  he  can  do  something 
about  it,  for  certainly  you  all  will  admit  that  cheap  competi¬ 
tion  is  destructive  of  both  good  will  and  profits.  Perhaps  the 
present  relative  position  of  canned  meats  among  canned  goods 
in  general  is  partly  a  result  of  our  neglect  of  this  question. 

According  to  the  biennial  census  of  manufacturers  canned 
meats  and  canned  sausage  production  in  1919  amounted  to  about 
125  million  dollars.  In  1921  it  fell  to  16  million,  rose  to  20 
million  in  1923,  to  24  million  in  1925,  and  to  about  28  million  in 
1927.  In  the  same  time  fruits,  vegetables,  jellies  and  preserves 
had  a  value  of  548  million  in  1919,  fell  to  366  million  in  1921, 
then  climbed  by  two  year  periods  to  515  million,  616  million, 
672  million  and  reached  in  1929  over  742  million. 

The  figures  for  meats  for  1929  are  not  available.  Fish,  crabs, 
shrimps,  oysters  and  clams  followed  fruits  and  vegetables  during 
this  same  time  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  1919  level.  Of 
course  the  1919  value  is  not  entirely  normal.  But  if  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  made  such  advances,  why  cannot  canned  meats 


do  the  same?  I  believe  that  an  interest  in  standard  quality  will 
pay  the  meat  canner. 

_  One  more  item  and  I  am  through.  The  question  of  merchan¬ 
dising  procedures  is  a  timely  one.  Many  industries  have  code.s 
of  trade  practice.  Perhaps  the  meat  canning  industry  would 
be  benefited  by  some  attention  to  the  methods  of  conducting 
their  merchandising  practices.  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
platform  for  the  ethical  and  economical  conduct  of  our  business? 
Most  of  you,  I  believe,  would  welcome  a  code  of  business  pro¬ 
cedure  both  because  you  are  now  conducting  your  business  in 
large  measure  in  a  proper  manner  and  also  because  you  would 
welcome  some  relief  from  uneconomical  and  even  unethical 
practices  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  forced  upon  you. 

We  are  now  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  address 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron,  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  Washingrton,  D.  C.,  who  will  make 
a  Progress  Report  on  Experimental  Packs. 

Progress  Report  on  Experimental  Packs 

By  E.  J.  Cameron, 

National  Cannera  Association,  Research  Laboratories, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is,  very  frankly,  an  ungarnished  progress  report  on 
the  processing  studies  we  have  conducted  the  last  year. 
I  have  not  the  ability  to  apply  the  touch  of  romance  to 
anything  of  this  sort,  and  therefore  I  will  confine  myself  to  a 
recital  of  such  general  facts  as  are  available  and  then  make 
way  for  the  next  speaker,  whose  subject,  I  think,  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  you. 

Last  year,  before  this  Section,  I  talked  about  the  experimental 
packs  of  corned  beef  hash  and  potted  meat.  The  packs  were 
then  under  incubation,  but  I  gave  figures  available  at  that  time. 
This  incubation  was  extended  beyond  the  time  of  that  meeting 
without  introducing  much  change  in  the  figures  which  were 
reported. 

The  final  results  were  used  as  a  basis  for  tentative  processes 
for  corned  beef  hash  and  potted  meat.  The  experimental  packs 
were  put  up  at  240  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  tentative  pro¬ 
cessing  at  other  temperatures  were  arrived  at  through  calcula¬ 
tion.  These  processes  are  available  for  those  who  are  interested 
by  application  to  Dr.  Moulton  or  to  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  Laboratory. 

Now,  it  is  td  be  recalled  that  the  test  organism  we  use  for 
inoculating  the  packs  is  a  putrefactive  anerobe.  It  causes 
spoilage.  This  type  of  organism  was  used  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  growth  of  putrefactive  anerobes  represents  the 
most  likely  cause  of  spoilage  in  canned  meat  products. 

After  the  packs  incubated,  and  after  those  cans  which  had 
been  spoiled  by  putrefactive  anerobes  were  thrown  out,  some  of 
the  flat  cans  were  tested  for  the  presence  of  thermophylic  bac- 
tria.  These  are  the  so-called  “heat-loving”  bacteria,  preferring 
temperatures  for  growth  above  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  These 
organisms  are  of  great  importance  in  spoilage  in  non-acid  vis¬ 
ible  products;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  been  involved 
in  spoilage  in  meat  products. 

We  were  therefore  interested  to  know  whether  the  absence  of 
spoilage  in  meat  products  resulted  from  the  inability  of  these 
spores  to  develop  in  this  type  of  medium.  The  results  of  tests 
on  corned  beef  hash  showed  that  living  spores  of  thermophylic 
flat  sour  organisms  were  present  rather  generally  throughout 
the  pack,  but  actual  flat  sour  spoilage  was  noted  in  but  one 
instance.  The  indications  were  that  the  majority  of  the  flat 
sour  types  were  of  the  obligate  thermophilic  variety,  and  would 
not  grow  below  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  were 
materially  fewer  positive  tests  at  98  degrees  than  at  130. 

In  the  potted  meat  samples  we  found  very  few  positive  re¬ 
sults  for  flat  sour  bacteria;  and  where  we  found  them,  they  had 
not  caused'  spoilage,  even  after  incubation  at  130  degrees. 

These  results  point  to  the  fact  that  corned  beef  hash  and 
potted  meat  may  be  contaminated  with  thermophylic  organisms, 
but  may  not  cause  spoilage.  It  is  probable  that  the  higher 
results  with  the  corned  beef  hash  were  due  to  infection  carried 
by  the  tails. 

In  view  of  the  results  I  have  reported,  it  would  appear  there 
is  an  ever-present  possibility  of  flat  sour  spoilage  from  these 
two  products,  although  it  appears  that  this  is  unlikely.  We 
have  not  yet  attempted  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  thermophylic  bacteria  to  propagate  and  produce  spoilage; 
but  it  is  probable  the  moisture  balance,  together  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  concentration  of  soluble  constituents,  has  a  great 
bearing  in  the  matter. 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  put  up  experimental  packs  of 
Vienna  sausage  and  tripe  with  milk.  A  preliminary  pack  was 
put  up  in  February,  and  a  large-scale  pack  in  July.  The  Vienna 
sausage  was  canned  in  the  so-called  half-pound  cans,  and  the 
404/307  cans  were  used  for  the  tripe.  The  results  of  the  packs 
were  at  some  variance. 

In  the  February  pack  the  lowest  cook  at  which  we  got  no 
spoilage  in  Vienna  sausage  was  45  at  240,  and  the  July  pack 
25  at  240;  without  cereal,  55  at  240  as  against  35  at  240. 

In  the  tripe  with  milk,  the  lowest  process  at  which  we  got  no 
spoilage  was  135  at  240  as  against  100  at  240  for  the  July  pack. 

Now,  the  same  organism  was  used  for  both  packs.  When  we 
found  the  results  of  the  two  packs  were  not  consistent  the  drain 
of  the  spore  suspension  used  in  the  July  pack  was  checked,  at^ 
we  found  there  was  somewhat  lower  resistance  to  heat  than  in 
the  case  of  the  February  pack.  Thus  the  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  lower  resistance  of  the  suspension.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  point,  it  was  felt,  however,  that  the  resistance  of 
the  suspension  constituted  the  more  important  factor,  because 
in  July  the  lowest  spoilage  results  were  found  in  both  products. 

It  was  felt  both  products  should  be  considered  further  when  the 
opportunity  is  available. 

I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  fat  to  incuba¬ 
tion.  This  statement  applies  especially  to  those  products  low  in 
moisture  or  without  any  free  liquor,  and  perhaps  to  those  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  fat.  It  is  made  as  a  result  of  recent  findings  that 
bacteria  possessing  lower  resistance  to  heat  than  the  test  organ¬ 
ism  have  been  found  to  survive  even  where  the  test  organism 
has  been  killed.  The  theoretical  explanation  of  this  may  be 
that  the  organisms  entering  with  the  product  were  protected  by 
fat,  while  the  test  organism  was  exposed  to  a  moisture  environ¬ 
ment.  and  was  therefore  more  easily  killed.  A  final  statement 
on  this  point  must  depend  on  results  of  appropriate  experimental 
work.  It  may  be  that  for  certain  products  it  will  be  necessary 
to  modify  our  inoculation  methods,  that  where  we  now  intro¬ 
duce  the  organism  by  inoculating  with  a  drop  of  water  in  sus¬ 
pension,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  use  an 
oil  suspension;  and  this  will  call  for  considerable  laboratory 
work  and  may  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

We  are  about  to  undertake  a  laboratory  investigation  of  oil 
and  low  moisture  effects  in  sterilization.  The  field  has  not  been 
well  explored,  and  it  appeals  to  us  as  being  an  important  one. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  oil  or  fat,  we  know  its  presence 
will  make  sterilization  more  difficult.  As  we  know,  moist  heat 
is  by  far  the  most  destructive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oil  may 
■have  an  effect  on  the  protein,  which  may  make  it  less  digestible 
by  bacteria  which  may  survive. 

We  are  coming  to  suspect  that  in  a  good  many  products 
which  are  presumed  to  be  heat  sterilized  the  absence  of  spoil¬ 
age  has  not  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  are  killed, 
but  rather  that  their  environment  may  be  an  inhibitive  one. 

As  has  been  said,  we  are  going  this  week  to  put  up  experi¬ 
mental  packs  of  brains,  milk,  and  roast  beef.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  We  invite  a  discussion  of  Dr. 
Cameron’s  paper.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  any  questions 
to  ask,  please  feel  free  to  do  so. 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  &  Company) :  I  should  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Cameron  if  any  of  this  corned  beef  hash  developed 
flat  sours  at  incubation  under  100°. 

DR.  CAMERON :  We  found  flat  sour  organisms  generally  in 
the  product,  but  in  only  one  instance  did  we  find  where  it  had 
grown,  and  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  at  130°  or  100°.  I 
suspect  it  was  130°.  That  was  why  we  made  the  tests,  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  question  of  their  absence,  or  whether  they  did 
not  grow  normally. 

We  had,  in  the  February  pack,  two  initial  temperatures.  I 
think  one  was  85°  and  the  other  120°,  and  in  the  July  pack  we 
used  an  initial  temperature  of  about  100°.  Our  discrepancy  in 
results  was  due,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  a  difference  in  the  resistance 
of  the  suspension  at  the  two  temperatures,  and  in  the  preliminary 
pack  it  did  not  appear  that  the  difference  in  initial  temperature 
was  of  much  effect. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  We  are  next  going  to  have  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Mr.  F.  C.  McDowell.  Mr.  McDowell  has  been  in  the 
canned  meat  business  a  great  many  years,  and  he  is  going  to 
address  us  on  the  subject  of  “Distribution  and  Marketing  of 
Canned  Meats.”  Mr.  McDowell.  (Applause.) 


Distribution  and  Marketing  of 
Canned  Meats 

By  F.  C.  McDowexl, 

Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  so  much  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing;  that  is  pretty  much  mechanical. 

I  want  to  go  beyond  that.  The  usual  methods  employed  in 
marketing  and  distributing  these  goods,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
very  important,  not  nearly  so|  much  so  as  some  other  things 
that  have  to  do  with  the  expansion  of  our  industry. 

I  take  it  that  the  committee,  when  deciding  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  intended  the  character  of  the  discussion  to  be  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  larger  distribution  and  marketing  of  canned  meats 
among  the  consumers,  rather  than  to  deal  with  the  perfunctory 
methods  relating  to  shipping  and  distribution  as  now  employed. 
The  latter  is  purely  mechanical,  and  the  methods  being  fol¬ 
lowed  are  varied  according  to  the  different  means  each  unit  has 
to  work  with. 

The  interesting  part  of  this  question  naturally  follows  the 
thought  as  to  what  we  should  all  do  in  order  to  expand  the 
consumption  of  these  commodities  in  which  we  are  interested — 
in  other  words,  how  best  to  attract  the  consumer  and  maintain 
his  interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  record  of  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  the  many  lines  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
since  the  formation  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  these 
increases  being  lai’gely  brought  about  by  the  intelligent  work  of 
the  Association.  Previously  housewives  were  dubious  about 
canned  products  of  any  kind,  and  purchased  them  under  protest 
to  fill  in  in  an  emergency.  Now  they  know,  for  many  reasons, 
that  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  healthful,  sanitary,  and 
good  articles  of  food;  moreover,  a  prime  necessity.  They  no 
longer  fear  spoiling  their  meat  by  introducing  canned  vegetables 
or  fruits;  and  this  industry  has,  under  the  careful  piloting  of 
the  officers,  assumed  a  position  apparently  of  great  interest  to 
the  country,  if  judged  by  the  size  of  this  convention,  being 
attended  not  only  by  canners,  but  by  brokers  and  jobbers. 

The  Association  has  not  only  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
canner,  but  it  has  made  his  product  respected  the  world  over, 
and  this  Association  has  gone  further  in  its  determination  to 
justify  the  respect  in  which  its  product  is  to  be  regarded  by 
the  buying  public,  by  voluntarily  co-operating  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  setting  up  standards  for  quality  below  which  no  pro¬ 
ducer  can  go  unless  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  penalty  of  having 
his  product  labeled  as  below  the  standard  grades. 

As  canners  of  meat,  I  feel  our  industry  should  pursue  a  simi¬ 
lar  course.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  products,  but  we  are  still  having  canners  catering  to  the 
unwise  jobber  to  whom  price  means  everything.  All  of  us  have 
had  experience  with  jobbers  who  say,  “I  don’t  eat  it;  I  sell  it. 
The  laMs  are  all  the  same,  and  I  can  make  a  larger  profit  by 
purchasing  cheaper  goods.” 

Such  a  jobber  has  an  individual  right  to  purchase  such  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  he  should  be  forced  to  market  them  strictly  according 
to  their  true  form;  and  if  they  are  below  a  fair  standard  of 
quality,  the  labels  should  so  read. 

As  it  is  now,  the  consumer  and  the  industry  itself  are  the 
great  sufferers.  We  form  a  small  part  of  this  great  organiza¬ 
tion  (I  refer  to  the  National  Canners);  but  the  meat  packer  is 
a  by-word  of  efficiency,  and  should  be  able  to  show  the  same 
kinds  of  results  in  increasing  his  distribution  of  canned  meats 
as  the  Association  has  done  for  the  vegetable  and  fruit  canners. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  creating  among  the  consumers, 
the  housewives,  a  respect  for  the  product,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  believe  the  consumer  to  be  more  powerful  in  stabilizing 
a  business  or  ruining  it  than  are  the  distributing  factors. 

At  the  present  time  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  canned  meats  used  in  this  country  are  used  more  in 
the  light  of  an  emergency  ration  than  for  any  other  reason. 
I  think  a  long  guess  at  the  value  of  canned  meats  marketed  in 
the  United  States  would  be  about  $35,000,000,  or  about  35c  per 
capita  per  year.  This  can  not  appeal  to  those  interested  in  this 
industry  in  a  very  favorable  way.  We  should  be  able  to  make 
this  convenient  article  of  food  more  popular,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  in  recent  years  the  distribution  of  fresh  meats  has  become 
more  simple  and  today  these  highly  perishable  products  are 
being  properly  transported  to  the  byways  of  the  country,  which 
was  practically  impossible  a  decade  ago,  the  same  improvement 
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which  brought  about  such  desirable  results  was  the  product  of 
energy  and  intense  study,  and  that  is  something  the  canned 
meat  producer  should  and  can  do. 

So  far  as  the  distribution  of  the  product  is  concerned,  until 
recent  years  the  accepted  manner  of  reaching  the  consumer  was 
through  the  jobber  and  retailer  by  way  of  branch  houses  or 
direct  shipments.  These  methods  have  been  undergoing  some 
change  since  the  advent  of  the  chain  store.  Still  some  of  us 
favor  the  broker,  jobber,  and  retailer.  Others  think  this  method 
old-fashioned  and  uneconomical.  I  do  not  think  this  is  impor¬ 
tant.  There  is  the  old  adage  that  “the  way  to  reach  a  man’s 
heart  is  through  his  stomach.”  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
consumer  at  large.  It  is  true  whether  dealing  with  feminine 
apparel  or  automobiles.  We  must  attract  the  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  ultimate  buyer,  and,  having  attracted  that  attention, 
make  good  by  delivering  a  product  that  will  please  everybody, 
even  the  most  exacting,  and  demonstrate  itself  as  something  to 
be  desired. 

How  can  we  expand  our  clientele  among  those  who  would  con¬ 
sume  this  product?  We  are  living  in  small  kitchenette  apart¬ 
ments.  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  both  husband  and 
wife  are  employed,  and  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  spend  much  effort  in  the  preparation  of  their  foods. 
They  are  looking  for  good  foods  that  are  convenient,  but  they 
must  meet  a  desire  and  be  tasty. 

We  can  harangue  our  selling  force  and  write  countless  letters 
to  our  jobbing  friends  the  virtues  of  our  various  products. 
These  methods  have  their  uses  in  the  scheme  of  distribution 
and  marketing,  but  in  my  mind  are  not  as  vitally  important  as 
selling  the  consumer. 

Therein  lies  the  answer  to  the  expansion  in  this  industry. 
How  are  we  to  accomplish  it?  If  the  consumer  asks  for  our 
product,  the  various  avenues  of  distribution  would  surely  see 
that  he  gets  it.  During  the  last  few  years  the  consumption  of 
corned*  beef  has  increased  greatly.  This  product,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  has  been  brought  up  from  South  America,  where  beef 
has  been  cheaper  and  where  more  better  cuts  are  available  for 
canning  purposes.  The  consumer  quickly  noticed  this  fact,  and 
as  a  result  canned  corned  beef  has  been  readily  distributed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  consumer.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
pleasure  by  an  increase  in  their  purchases  yearly. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  intimately  familiar  with  the 
canning  of  meats,  I  feel  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  can,  in  the 
United  States,  produce  as  good,  if  not  a  more  delectable  prod¬ 
uct  in  that  line,  than  they  can  in  South  America.  In  my  opinion 
the  flavor  of  our  beef  is  superior  to  anything  grown  at  or  below 
the  equator,  and  the  reason  our  sales  decreased  is  the  fact  that 
we  tried  to  make  the  quality  fit  the  price.  We  have  all  paid 
too  much  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  case.  While  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  all  products  move  in  attractive  price  groups,  efforts  in 
this  direction  can  be  misdirected  to  a  point  where  the  demand 
is  killed. 

Any  member  of  this  meat  canning  industry  present  here  could 
tell  of  popular  items  one  time  selling  at  a  popular  price,  but 
the  demand  for  which  is  now  negligible,  for  the  reason  that 
some  of  us,  in  order  to  produce  volume,  put  our  similar  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  so  labeled  them,  that  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  consuming  public. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  my  contention  that  we  meat 
canners  must,  if  we  want  to  preserve  and  expand  the  industry, 
pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  product,  rather  than 
the  price.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  industry  are  extensive 
advertisers.  They  tried  in  the  past,  and  still  are  trying  to  tell 
the  people  all  alMut  the  virtues  of  canned  meats;  advertising 
has  been  done  in  a  big  way,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  results 
have  justified  the  expenditure.  The  consumption  still  remains 
very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  goods. 

In  admitting  this,  we  practically  charge  ourselves  with  short¬ 
comings.  Then,  what  is  the  reason  that  his  convenient,  health¬ 
ful,  and  nutritious  product  is  not  used  in  greater  volume?  My 
guess  is  that  the  products  themselves  have  not  appealed  to  the 
palate  in  the  requisite  manner.  Where  is  the  fault,  and  how 
can  it  be  remedied?  It  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  we  can  remedy  it  if  we  will  by  puttings  up  a  product  not 
only  sanitary  and  healthful,  but  that  has  a  real  “come  on” 
taste,  making  the  emergency  buyer  anxious  for  another  such 
meal  so  handy  to  prepare  and  so  satisfying  to  eat. 

I  do  not  think  the  manufacturer  of  any  food  product  should 
permit  the  distributors  to  dominate  his  formulas  and  methods 
of  manufacture  by  offering  prices  below  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  plus  other  expenses  and  a  fair  profit  for  a  good  piece  of 
merchandise.  Manufacturers,  of  course,  must  be  efficient.  If 
their  methods  are  old-fashioned  and  wasteful,  it  might  cost 


such  a  manufacturer  more  to  produce  a  poor  article  than 
another  to  produce  something  superlatively  good;  but  we  do 
not  know  any  manufacturers  in  this  industry  not  efficient  so  far 
as  the  mechanical  element  of  their  business  is  concerned. 

It  goes  without  argument  that  you  can  not  sell  to  the  dis¬ 
tributors  an  article  that  will  tempt  the  palate  except  on  a  fair 
basis  of  cost.  I  believe  the  manner  of  distribution  is  fulfilling 
all  present  requirements,  but  we  are  falling  short  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  because  as  a  unit  we  are  not  producing  an  article  that 
appeals  as  it  should  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Its  present 
status  is  simply  an  emergency  ration. 

Will  we  ignore  all  these  facts  and  produce  products  that  will 
have  the  same  attraction  to  the  consumer  as  enjoyed  by  all  can¬ 
ners  of  high  grade  vegetables  and  fruits?  Every  pantry  has 
its  supply;  every  market  basket  carries  a  few  cans.  They  are 
in  daily  use.  Still  none  of  them  carries  the  sustenance  or  nutri¬ 
tion  a  good  can  of  meat  should  carry.  None  of  them  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  of  the  meal  as  is  uncanned  meat. 

I  realize  I  have  failed  to  offer  much  that  might  improve  our 
distribution  methods,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  consider  that 
of  as  much  importance;  but  I  do  believe  we  can  expand  the 
demand  for  our  products  tremendously  by  submitting  to  the 
consumer  an  article  of  meat  food  in  cans  which  has  some  very 
great  advantages  over  all  other  meat  foods,  in  that  it  is  imper¬ 
ishable,  the  package  is  virtually  ever-lasting,  it  will  stand  a  lot 
of  abuse,  and  still  maintain  its  purity.  It  is  nutritious;  it  can 
and  should  be  very  palatable.  It  should  be  so  thoroughly  pleas¬ 
ing  that  every  home,  large  and  small,  will  carry  a  supply*  for 
general  use  as  well  as  emergency  use;  and  were  it  so  considered, 
our  present  factories  would  not  be  large  enough  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  addresses  have  been  made 
as  to  the  art  of  selling.  Selling  is  and  always  will  be  an  art, 
coupled  with  intelligent  work.  The  advertising  agent  and  every¬ 
one  connected  with  touching  this  or  any  other  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  astute,  but  no  one  believes  that  an  agency  can 
function  on  a  lasting  platform  unless  the  finished  product  stands 
the  test  of  the  consumer. 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  country  where  canned  meats 
are  absolutely  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  inability  to  get  the 
fresh  product.  The  market  of  expansion  lies  in  the  home.  We 
must  show  our  ability  to  create  a  larger  demand  there,  or  be 
content  to  fade  out  of  the  picture.  There  is  no  better  way  than 
to  furnish  good  quality  products  at  fair  prices.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  Well,  I  think  we  are  all  ready,  now, 
to  launch  into  the  business  session  of  our  meeting.  The  election 
of  officers  will  follow  the  business  session. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  the  Meat  Section 
has  had  two  specific  objects  to  accomplish  in  addition  to  the 
general  objects  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  the 
various  benefits  of  membership  therein.  These  objects  have 
been,  first,  the  obtaining  of  information  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  processing  canned  meats;  and  second,  an  interest  in  simplifi¬ 
cation  and  standardization  of  containers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Section  has  just  given  new  impetus  to 
the  progress  being  made  toward  the  second  objective.  He  has 
suggested  two  other  possible  objectives.  These  are  a  definition 
of  standards  for  canned  meats  and  a  platform  for  the  ethical 
and  economical  conduct  of  the  business  of  producing  ftnd  selling 
canned  meats.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Chairman  these  sug¬ 
gestions  should  be  adopted  as  additional  objectives  of  the  Meat 
Section.  It  will  take  time  and  effort  to  work  toward  this  new 
goal,  but  the  effort  will  be  worth  while  and  everything  that  is 
accomplished  will  be  just  so  much  gain  over  the  present  situation. 

Simplification  of  containers,  standardization  of  the  product 
and  a  code  of  business  procedure  are  not  entirely  new  ideas  to 
the  meat  canners.  In  fact,  at  least  two  of  these  ideas  have  been 
actively  sponsored  by  the  National  Meat  Canners  Association, 
which  was  incorporated  for  just  this  sort  of  purpose.  The  Meat 
Section,  if  it  adopted  these  suggestions,  would  have  much  in 
common  with  the  National  Meat  Canners  and  it  could  and  should 
work  with  them  in  such  matters.  Perhaps  it  is  even  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  two  groups  may  so  approach  each  other  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  objectives  as  to  warrant  still  closer  coordination  or 
even  merging. 

I  recommend  to  the  section  that  it  adopt  as  additional  ob¬ 
jectives,  in  addition,  that  is,  to  the  two  now  adopted,  the  working 
toward  standards  for  canned  meats  and  toward  the  formulation 
and  final  adoption  of  a  code  of  business  procedure.  To  forward 
these  objectives  the  Section  should  authorize  committees  on 
Containers,  on  Standards,  and  on  a  Code  of  Business  Procedures. 

Gentlemen,  these  suggestions  are  now  in  your  hands. 

We  had  very  interesting  talks  this  morning.  I  think  from 
those  t^lks  we  got  some  ideas  we  could  discuss  here  to  good 
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advantage,  and  I  invite  any  of  you  gentlemen  to  get  up  who 
have  something  to  say  to  us  on  the  subject. 

MR.  A.  W.  BRICKMAN:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  sugps- 
tions  you  just  made  be  incorporated  here,  and  that  the  Chair 
take  definite  action  of  them  by  the  appointment  of  the  committees 
suggested. 

The  motion  was  severally  seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  Chair  take  definite  action  with  regard  to  the 
suggestions  made  in  his  report  by  appointing  committees  with 
respect  on  the  Standardization  of  Packages  and  so  forth. 

MR.  BRICKMAN:  I  referred  to  your  other  suggestions. 
CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  Then,  Mr.  Brickman,  I  understand 
you  move  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  for  Standardization  of 
the  Products  and  the  Code  of  Business  Procedures. 

SECRETARY  MOULTON:  With  the  appointment  of  the 
necessary  committee  to  follow. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question,  unless  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  McDowell 
and  your  Chairman  and  the  halting  remarks  of  your  Secretary 
have  convinced  you,  you  have  nothing  to  say.  I  can  not  conceive 
that  is  possible,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

MR.  Vollertsen,  haven’t  you  any  ideas  on  this  subject  you 
would  like  to  give  us? 

MR.  J.  J.  VOLLERTSEN  (Armour  &  Company) :  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject  other  than  already 
been  brought  out.  I  certainly  feel  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  subject  of  quality 
is  ever  important  in  all  kinds  of  food  products,  and  if  we  can 
get  together  to  improve  our  quality,  it  certainly  will  mean  a 
greater  sale  and  better  acceptance  of  canned  meats. 

SECRETARY  MOULTON:  Is  Mr.  Raimey  here? 

MR.  W.  RAIMEY  (Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby)  :  There  is  very 
little  to  add  to  what  has  been  said.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  one 
hundred  per  cent  for  all  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made,  and  I  think  the  Meat  Canners  Association  is  also. 

The  standardization  of  packages  is  of  vital  importance  to 
everyone  in  this  industry;  it  means  an  immense  saving  in  the 
ordering  of  your  labels,  in  keeping  stocks  of  containers,  in 
carrying  your  inventories.  To  pack  your  merchandise  today 
you  have  to  work  on  a  very  narrow  margin,  and  that  is  a  point 
you  can  work  to  without  impairing  quality. 

The  necessity  for  improved  quality  I  think  is  apparent  to 
everyone,  and  it  is  something  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  here 
would  have  the  temerity  to  get  up  and  object  to.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  there  has  been  no  discussion  from  the  floor;  the 
matter  has  been  so  amply  covered. 

SECRETARY  MOULTON:  Mr.  Tolman,  do  you  want  to  say 
anything  on  the  question? 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  &  Company) :  I  think  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  we  do  start  on  these  two  ideas.  I 
think  we  are  well  started  on  the  technical  end  of  the  work,  and 
we  are  undoubtedly  going  to  continue  that,  but  I  think  these 
two  ideas  that  have  been  brought  forward  here  are  much  more 
important  at  the  present  tirtie  than  the  other  work,  so  far  as 
the  meat  canning  business  is  concerned,  and  I  think  if  we  go  at 
it  seriously  during  the  next  year  we  can  make  some  progress 
in  the  question  of  containers,  and  we  certainly  can  make  some 
progress  on  some  of  these  questions  of  standards.  We  may 
not  reach  any  decision,  but  we  certainly  will  clarify  our  own 
minds  a  lot  on  them,  and,  while  I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
the  trade  practices  and  how  far  anything  can  be  done  on  thos-.-, 
that  is  the  thing  that  made  the  National  Canners  Association, 
that  type  of  work,  and  we  have  been  devoting  more  of  our  time 
to  the  technical  side,  but  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  broaden 
out  this  section  to  the  bi'oad  path  that  the  Association  as  a  whole 
has  taken. 

SECRETARY  MOULTON:  I  see  our  friend  Mr.  Moran  back 
there,  of  Cudahy  Brothers. 

MR.  MORAN :  I  arrived  rather  late.  I  would  rather  reserve 
my  comments  until  I  hear  a  little  more  of  the  discussion. 


SECRETARY  MOULTON :  There  must  be  some  other  com¬ 
panies  represented  here  this  morning  who  may  want  to  add  a 
word  or  two. 

MR.  SLICER  (Arnold  Brothers) :  I  heartily  agree  with 
everything  that  has  been  said,  and  I  know  our  company  feels 
the  same  way. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  Mr.  John  Melcher,  won’t  you  have 
something  to  say  to  us  on  the  subject? 

MR.  JOHN  MELCHER:  I  might  add  that  quite  recently, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Meat  Packers  Institute,  there  was  a 
committee  formed  to  start  checking  on  formulas,  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  packages,  and  so  forth,  and  while  we  have  had  only  three 
meetings  so  far,  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  are  going  to 
do  some  good  work  on  that  line.  Mr.  Brickman,  our  Chairman, 
is  present,  and  he  might  add  a  word  or  two  on  what  has  been 
done.  It  might  be  that  we  could  work  with  that  committee  to 
get  the  results  we  are  after. 

MR.  A.  W.  BRICKMAN:  This  committee  has  not  done  any 
constructive  work  as  yet.  They  have  taken  commercial  packs 
of  Vienna  sausage,  potted  meats  and  so  on,  and  have  tested  them 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  standard  at  all.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  standard,  and  the 
qualities  as  packed  are  very  poor.  That  is  the  extent  of  our 
work  at  the  present  time. 

SECRETARY  MOULTON:  I  intended  to  mention  another 
agency  with  whom  this  section  might  very  well  cooperate,  and 
that  is  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  itself,  which 
contains  all  the  slaughterers  and  meat  packers,  and,  incidentally, 
most  of  the  meat  canners.  They  have  a  definite  program  for 
simplification  and  standardization  of  equipment  and  containers 
and  other  things  in  the  industry.  They  have  already  taken 
some  steps  in  lines  that  interest  this  group;  they  have  recently 
made  a  recommendation  for  sizes  of  certain  pickeled  items,  such 
as  pigs  feet,  in  glass,  which,  when  accepted  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  would  be  binding  on 
many  of  our  members. 

We  have  members  of  this  section  not  members  of  the  National 
Meat  Canners  Association,  and  if  we  can  work  in  cooperation 
with  both  of  those  groups  we  certainly  ought  to  push  the  ball 
along. 

We  don’t  expect  to  solve  these  problems  over  night  or  within 
a  year,  but  if  you  think  they  ai'e  worth  doing,  the  way  to  do 
them  is  to  get  started,  and  that  is  what  we  are  purposing  today 
by  the  motion  before  us. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on 
the  subject,  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  “Aye.” 
Contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

Does  the  Nominating  Committee  have  its  report  ready  now? 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  has  given  this  matter  of  officers  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  a  development  going  on  in  this 
Section,  and  that  the  present  Chairman  has  started  and  initiated 
it,  and  we  very  much  want  him  to  continue  another  year,  so  we 
are  nominating  Mr.  Baker  for  Chairman  for  next  year,  and 
Dr,  Moulton  for  Secretary. 

Now,  as  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  are  involved  in 
this  matter,  I  vdll  move  that  I  be  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  this  Association  for  these  two  officers.  Is  there  a  second? 
The  motion  was  severally  seconded. 

MR.  TOLMAN :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  I  be  auth¬ 
orized  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  present  incumbents  for  the  offices 
for  the  next  year.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  “Aye.” 
Contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  Are  there  any  other  questions, 
gentlemen,  that  you  want  to  present  at  this  time?  If  not,  think 
a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

MR,  TOLMAN :  I  so  move. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  severally  seconded,  voted  upon  and 
carried,  and  the  session  adjourned  at  eleven-fifteen  o’clock. 
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President  Hume,  presiding. 

The  final  session  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners’  Association  convened  at  nine-fifty 
o’clock,  President  Hume  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  The)  meeting  will  come  to  order  and 
we  will  make  the  reading  of  the  “solemns,”  and  so  forth. 
(Laughter.)  We  have  got  to  get  this  thing  down  to  a  serious 
vein,  because  it  is  the  last  time  I  am  going  to  have  a  crack  at 
you. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Mr.  Cosgrove. 

MR.  E.  B.  COSGROVE  (Le  Sueur,  Minn.):  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
report  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Eexcutive 
Committee  and  has  been  published  in  full  with  the  Secretary’s 
report  as  submitted.  (See  opening  session.) 

MR.  ROYAL  CLARK:  I  move  it  be  adopted  and  approved. 
...  The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  car¬ 
ried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  It  is  adopted. 

MR.  ROYAL  F.  CLARK  (Beaver  Dam,  Wis.):  At  the  meeting 
which  was  very  well  attended,  Mr.  Frank  Gerber  paid  a  very 
high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sig  Seaman  and  the  entire 
membership  arose  and  remained  standing  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence.  I,  therefore,  would  suggest  that  word  of  just  what  took 
place  at  the  Conference  Committee  be  communicated  to  Mrs. 
Seaman  by  the  Secretary.  That  will  be  part  of  my  report. 

Considerable  discussion  was  had  in  reference  to  the  legend  to 
be  adopted  for  the  label  under  the  Mapes  Bill,  resulting  in  the 
following  resolution  being  adopted: 

“The  Conference  Committee  recommends  that  the  wording 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  be  ‘below  U.  S.  Standard,’ 
with  or  without  the  words  ‘of  quality,’  and  if  any  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  legality  of  the  product  it  should  be  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.” 

The  Committee  of  Five,  one  from  each  of  the  organizations 
represented  on  the  committee,  was  appointed  to  submit  this  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  authorities  at  Washin^on. 

A  resolution  relative  to  corn  sugar,  which  I  understand  will 
come  in  full  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  uniform  contract  covering  the  Mapes  Law 
was  up  for  discussion,  and  that  was  referred  to  the  same  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Five  for  action.  I  might  say  in  reference  to  that,  it 
was  thought  that  while  the  old  contract  simply  refers  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  with  this  amendment  it  might  be  necessary 
in  all  our  contracts  to  have  a  clause  that  would,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  include  this  amendment.  Whether  or  not  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  might  be  a  question,  but  the  Committee  of  Five  are  to  pass 
on  the  matter  and  submit  a  contract  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
satisfactory. 

We  had  a  full  report  from  Frank  Wilder  on  the  question  of 
simplification  of  can  sizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  will 
be  published  in  full  in  the  proceedings.  It  was,  however,  decided 
that  we  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes  of  containers  by 
July  1,  1931.  That  report  will  be  published  in  full  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference  Committee. 

Mr.  Bigalow  presented  the  question  of  the  revision  of  net 
weight  list.  That  matter  was  laid  over,  but  his  report,  however, 
will  be  first  sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  including 
those  representing  the  distributors,  as  well  as  the  canners,  and 
later  the  full  report  will  be  given  to  the  membership  in  the 
regular  way. 

I  have  been  requested  to  submit  to  the  Conference  Committee 
the  question  of  allowance  on  canned  apples,  and  the  distributors 
ask  that  that  matter  be  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting,  for  the 
reason  that  they  did  not  have  any  statistics  that  they  felt  should 
have  to  discuss  the  subject;  therefore,  that  matter  went  over. 

This  report  is  rather  brief,  but  when  all  the  resolutions  come 
out  in  the  proceedings  it  will  be  quite  full. 

I  move  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  official  reports  to  which  Mr.  Clark  referred  are  as  follows: 


MINUTES  OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  MEETING, 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  JANUARY  20,  1931 

Mr.  Loomis  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern  by  the  Chairman. 
Labeling  Under  the  Mapes  Amendment 

Messrs.  Clark  and  Williams  expressed  themselves  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  term  “legal,”  the  reason  being  that  the 
term  “Below  U.  S.  Standard”  conveyed  to  the  consumer  all  of 
the  information  necesary  and  contemplated  under  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Wilder  set  forth  that  if  a  statement  regarding  legality 
was  necessary,  he  would  prefer  the  expression  “not  illegal”  to 
“legal,”  as  it  did  not  seem  to  give  the  same  stamp  of  approval 
to  the  product  as  the  positive  statement.  Mr.  Steele  suggested 
the  phrase  “Below  U.  S.  Standard,  but  Edible.”  Mr.  Gerber 
said  that  if  the  word  “legal”  is  used  on  this  label,  it  might  be 
interpreted  by  unscrupulous  dealers  to  convey  the  impression 
that  cans  not  bearing  the  word  “legal”  were  “illegal.”  Also  that 
it  might  be  taken  that  the  Government  had  passed  upon  the 
goods  and  found  them  legal.  Mr.  Sears  thought  that  if  “lega” 
is  used  on  these  labels,  all  canned  foods  would  have  to  be  labeled 
“legal,”  and  he  is  opposed  to  any  statement  which  seem  to  place 
a  stamp  of  approval  or  endorsement  on  such  products. 

Mr.  Moore  thought  that  the  words  “U.  S.”  and  “legal”  would 
seem  to  legalize  the  package  in  every  respect,  and  does  not 
believe  that  the  Government  has  any  such  intention,  as  the 
product  might  be  illegal  in  other  respects.  He  believes  that  the 
word  “legal”  would  give  an  improper  impression  to  consumers, 
and  would  carry  assurance  of  legality  of  the  contents. 

Mr.  Wilder  objected  to  the  phrase  “but  edible”  as  to  being  too 
favorable  to  the  product.  Mr.  Ehrenfeld  opposed  the  word 
“edible,”  but  favored  “low  quality’'  or  “poor  quality.”  Mr. 
Gerber  suggested  that  as.  this  class  of  goods  goes  mostly  to 
poorer  people,  and  is  handled  by  small  dealers,  the  use  of  the 
words  “U.  S.  Standard”  in  conjunction  with  “legal”  would  give 
rise  to  all  sorts  of  abuse  and  misconception. 

Mr.  Glark  stated  that  the  only  thing  the  Department  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  saying  to  the  consumer  under  this  amendment  is  that 
the  product  is  below  U.  S.  Standard  and  the  Department  is  not 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  saying  to  the  consumer  that 
the  contents  are  legal  or  illegal.  He  suggested  the  phrase  “Be¬ 
low  U.  S.  Standard  under  Section -  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 

Act.”  Mr.  Gerber  suggested  that  it  might  fix  the  responsibility 
on  the  canner  by  labeling  such  products  as  “Graded  by  the 
Canner  as  below  U.  S.  Standard.”  Mr.  Moore  emphasized  the 
importance  of  having  the  label  given  a  distinctive  form  so  that 
it  will  come  to  be  generally  recognized  at  sight. 

Dr.  White  stated  that  it  has  been  argued  that  only  a  small 
and  probably  an  increasingly  small  percentage  of  canned  goods 
will  be  affected  by  this  amendment,  but  the  Department  feels 
that  possibly  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  quality  of  the 
products  grown  will  make  it  impracticable  to  produce  canned 
products,  except  those  that  are  largely  sub-standard. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  amended  by  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Gerber,  the  following  motion  was  unanim.ously  carried: 

The  Conference  Committee  recommends  that  the  wording 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  be  “Below  U.  S.  Standard”  with 
or  without  the  words  “of  quality,”  and  if  any  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  legality  of  the  product,  it  should  be  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Clark  also  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five, 
one  from  each  of  the  organizations  represented  on  the  committee, 
to  carry  this  motion  to  the  authorities  in  Washington.  Carried. 

USE  OF  CORN  SUGAR  IN  PREPARED  FOODS 

Mr.  Williams  moved  the  adoption  of  the  attached  resolution 
as  amended  by  Mr.  Lester,  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  reference  to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  use  of  corn  sugar  in  prepared  food  products. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  approved  by  those  present  in  the 
conference,  but  in  absence  of  representatives  of  the  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  and  the  Chain  Stores  Association,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  submitted  to  representatives  of  these  associations 
for  their  approval. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CAN  SALES  FOR 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Mr.  Wilder  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  containers  for  canned  fruits  and  \egetables.  This 
report  recommends  the  reduction  in  number  of  standard  can 
sizes  from  over  200  to  27.  Mr.  Moore  brought  up  the  question 
of  continuing  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  No.  2  can  and  said  he 
thought  ;t  unfair  to  the  consumer  to  have  two  sizes  of  this  can 
differing  only  about  2  or  3  per  cent  in  capacity.  He  advocated  the 
elimination  of  one  of  these  sizes,  though  he  appreciated  the  fact 
that  this  probably  could  not  be  done  immediately.  Mr.  Wilder 
thought  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  any  change  in  the  27 
sizes  proposed,  since  both  sizes  of  No.  2  cans  are  used  in  large 
quantities  at  the  present  time;  but  he  thought  that  later  on  pos¬ 
sibly  further  sizes  might  be  eliminated.  The  report  of  the  Con¬ 
tainer  Committee  was  adopted  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  should  become  effective  as  of  July  1,  1931. 

Mr.  Williams  suggested  that  similar  work  be  done  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  with  fish  cans  after  taking  up  the  matter 
with  the  appropriate  fish  canners’  organization.  Mr.  Wilder 
said  he  would  be  willing  tb  serve  on  such  a  committee  if  the 
fish  canners  desired  to  have  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Dunn  stated  that  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  set  a 
future  date  on  which  these  recommendations  go  into  effect  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Department  of  Commerce,  before  putting  out  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  kind,  desires  to  canvass  canners  and  distri¬ 
butors  in  order  to  get  their  approval  of  the  recommendations. 
Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  report  was  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  of  contain¬ 
ers  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  are  simply  suggestive  and  not  obligatory, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  giving  their  assistance  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  general  adoption  of  the  recommendations. 

REVISION  OF  UNIFORM  CONTRACT  FORMS  TO  COMPLY 
WITH  AMENDMENT  TO  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT 

Mr.  Clark  recommended  that  the  subject  of  revision  of  uniform 
contract  forms  to  comply  with  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  be  referred  to  the  Committe  of  five  previ¬ 
ously  authorized  by  the  Committee.  Their  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

REVISION  OF  NET  WEIGHT  LIST 

Dr.  Bigelow  submitted  a  report  on  the  revision  of  the  net 
weight  list  for  canned  foods.  While  the  revision  of  the  list  has 
not  been  completed,  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  Dr. 
Bigelow  proposed  a  new  plan  for  preparing  and  publishing  this 
list,  based  on  the  specific  gravity  of  each  canned  product,  the 
weights  of  products  corresponding  to  various  specific  gravities 
and  for  various  sizes  of  cans,  based  upon  an  arbitrary  maximum 
head  space.  Figures  will  also  be  given,  showing  the  amount  to 
be  deducted  for  each  1  /16  inch  reduction  in  head  space. 

Motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clark  that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Bigelow’s 
full  report  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Committee  for  their 
criticism  as  soon  as  Dr.  Bigelow  has  prepared  the  list  along  the 
lines  which  he  has  suggested.  Motion  carried. 

SWELL  ALLOWANCE  ON  CANNED  APPLES 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Chairman,  this  subject  was 
passed  over  until  the  next  committee  meeting  in  June.  In  the 
meantime,  a  committee  requested  that  the  Canners  Association 
endeavor  to  secure  from  its  membership,  information  on  this 
subject  before  the  next  meeting,  which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
committee  in  reaching  a  decision.  Adjourned. 

Sumbitted  for  approval. 

H.  M.  Loomis,  Secy.,  pro  tern. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Advertising  Committee. 

MR.  ROYAL  F.  CLARK:  I  made  as  full  a  report  as  I 
thought  could  be  made  at  the  opening  session.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  last  statement  was  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
very  long,  and  I  cannot  make  any  different  report  now,  except 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  as  long  as  I  thought  it  would 
be  then. 

I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted.  (Laughter.) 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Pension  Fund.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  not  here,  but  I  will  read  his 
report. 

Appreciation  of  the  Pension  Fund  has  been  gratifying. 
Twenty-six  members  of  the  laboratory  and  office  staffs  are  now 
enrolled  as  contributors.  The  Pension  Fund,  which  is  invested 
in  high-grade  bonds  and  kept  entirely  separate  from  other  assets 


of  the  Association,  continues  to  accumulate  and  at  present 
amounts  to  $17,430.” 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Research  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  is  also  Chairman. 

This  is  his  report:  “All  work  in  the  realm  of  this  committee 
has  been  satisfactory  during  the  past  year  as  shown  by  the 
detailed  reports  attached  hereto.” 

Annual  Report  of  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  National  Canners  Association 
1930 

By  W.  D.  BiGin^ow  and  J.  RussEa.L  Esty 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 
ROGRESS  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  all  the  major 
projects  of  both  laboratories,  and  a  number  of  special  inves¬ 
tigations  have  been  conducted. 

Processing  studies  have  been  made  with  several  products  in 
both  laboratories,  including  the  determination  of  heat  penetra¬ 
tion  and  experimental  packs  of  inoculated  cans,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  processes  which  would  insure  sterilization  with  least 
damage  to  the  quality  of  the  finished  article. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  a  systematic  study  was  made 
in  the  Washington  Laboratory  of  all  available  strains  of  thermo- 
phlic  anaerobes  and  the  strain  most  suitable  for  use  in  experi¬ 
mental  packs  was  selected. 

Something  more  than  two  years  ago  we  pointed  out  to  sugar 
manufacturers  the  importance  of  making  a  bacteriological  study 
of  their  plants  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  supply  can¬ 
ners  of  vegetables  with  sugars  suitable  to  their  needs.  We  out¬ 
lined  in  a  general  way  the  steps  which  we  felt  should  be  taken 
in  this  matter.  Before  making  that  suggestion,  we  made  a 
preliminary  bacteriological  survey  of  one  refinery.  We  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  ready  response  which  sugar 
manufacturers  have  made  to  our  suggestions.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  co-operated  with  one  refinery  in  an  intensive  study 
they  have  made  of  this  subject,  and  consulted  repeatedly  with 
the  scientific  staffs  of  others.  We  are  now  advised  that  during 
the  coming  canning  season  several  sugar  manufacturers  will  be 
prepared  to  supply  canners  with  sugar  according  to  specifica¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  spoilage  bacteria  present.  Such  speci¬ 
fications  are  now  being  prepared  and  will  be  available  to  sugar 
manufacturers  in  the  near  future.  The  specifications  that  will 
be  suggested  for  the  coming  season  will  necessarily  be  somewhat 
liberal,  but  sugar  complying  with  them  will  be  much  better 
suited  for  the  canning  of  vegetables  such  as  corn  and  peas  than 
the  sugar  which  some  canners  of  those  products  have  used  in 
the  past.  It  is  expected  that  after  another  year,  the  bacterial 
limits  which  will  be  suggested  for  the  coming  season  may  be 
materially  reduced. 

Both  laboratories  have  made  material  advance  in  springer- 
perforation  studies.  We  have  increased  our  information  with 
respect  to  the  mechanism  of  corrosion  and  also  regarding  the 
influence  of  technological  details,  such  as  the  time  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  exhaust  on  the  service  value  of  cans. 

The  vitamin  studies  made  during  the  year  have  included  can¬ 
ned  tomato  products  and  turnip  greens,  and  raw  lettuce,  celery 
and  carrots.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  lettuce  and  celery, 
even  in  a  raw  condition,  are  poorer  sources  of  vitamins  than 
many  canned  foods. 

Of  the  special  investigations  described  in  this  report,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  experimental  study  of  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  tomato  catsup,  which  sheds  considerable  light  on  the 
influence  of  various  procedures  on  the  consistency  of  tomato 
catsup  and  also  on  the  blotter  test  sometimes  used  in  judging 
the  product. 

On  December  26  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
hereafter,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  not  require  prepared  foods  to 
be  labeled  with  the  declaration  of  added  corn  sugar.  This  change 
in  policy  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  leads  us  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  statements  we  have  made  in  earlier  reports  that  experi¬ 
mental  packs  of  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  red  sour 
pitted  cherries,  in  which  the  cane  sugar  usually  employed  was 
replaced  by  pure  corn  sugar  (cerelose),  uniformly  had  an  off- 
flavor  which  could  best  be  described  by  the  term  “bitter.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months  experimental  packs  of  peas  and  corn 
containing  added  corn  sugar  were  put  up  in  the  laboratory.  It 
was  found  that  peas  and  com  packed  with  cane  sugar  appeared 
to  be  sweeter  than  the  same  lots  of  peas  and  corn  packed  with 
twice  the  amount  of  corn  sugar,  although  the  taste  was  so  dis¬ 
similar  that  comparison  was  difficult.  The  color  and  taste  of 
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both  peas  and  corn  packed  with  corn  sugar  were  unsatisfactory. 
Our  laboratories  have  not  put  up  experimental  packs  of  other 
products  containing  corn  sugar  except  those  mentioned  above. 
We  feel  that  the  scope  of  those  products  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  general  statement  that  corn  sugar  is  not  satisfactory  for  use 
in  canned  foods. 

The  service  work  which  our  laboratories  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  for  our  members  continues  to  increase  in  scope  and  in  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  presented  to  us.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  had  increasing  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  this 
work  by  our  members.  Much  of  the  service  work  done  by  the 
laboratories  is  only  possible  because  of  the  information  that 
has  been  secured  in  research  work.  We  have  frequent  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  fact  that  results  obtained  in  fundamental  research 
work  are  applicable  in  ways  that  were  not  foreseen  when  the 
work  was  done.  One  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  September  number  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  contained  an  article  by  E.  F.  Kohman, 
W.  H.  Eddy  and  Celia  Zall,  on  vitamin  studies  in  connection 
with  tomato  products.  Much  of  the  information  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  work  on  that  subject  was  also  applicable 
to  vegetable  purees  and  enabled  us  to  assist  some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  perfecting  their  procedures  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
products. 

Annual  Report  of  the 
Washington  Laboratory 
Heat  Penetration 

By  C.  M.  Merrill 

Heat  penetration  studies  were  made  on  the  following  canned 
foods:  Onions,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  fish  chowder,  Vienna 
sausage  with  cereal,  tripe  with  milk,  pureed  peas,  pureed  green 
beans,  pureed  spinach,  pureed  carrots.  The  tests  on  spinach, 
sweet  potatoes,  Vienna  sausage  with  cereal  and  tripe  with  milk 
were  made  in  conjunction  with  experimental  inoculated  packs. 
The  heating  curves  obtained  thus,  when  correlated  with  the 
heat  resistance  data  of  the  inoculated  organism  will  give  theore¬ 
tical  processes  which  may  be  used  to  check  the  sterility  results 
of  the  pack. 

The  work  on  onions  in  No.  2  cans  was  done  in  the  laboratory 
while  that  in  No.  10  cans  was  done  in  New  York  State. 

The  work  done  on  fish  chowder  and  the  various  pureed  vege¬ 
tables  was  all  done  in  the  laboratory. 

Visits  were  made  to  approximately  sixty  canning  plants  of 
Association  members  in  New  York  State,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
1930.  These  visits  were  made  in  connection  with  the  Field  Lab¬ 
oratory.  The  various  operating  details  of  the  factories  were 
noted  and  observations  were  made  on  retort  operation  and  piping. 

At  the  request  of  members,  many  calculations  were  made 
during  the  year  of  processes  required  for  certain  foods  under 
various  conditions. 

The  heat  penetration  data  in  our  files  is  being  reviewed  as 
time  permits  to  determine  what  additional  work  should  be  done 
on  this  subject. 

Bacteriological  Studies 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

FACTORY  CONTROL — In  the  third  year  of  its  operation,  the 
motorized  field  laboratory  was  used  in  conducting  control  exami¬ 
nations  of  pea  or  corn  samples  taken  from  member  canneries  in 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  pea 
pack  in  Michigan,  the  field  laboratory  was  used  while  conduct¬ 
ing  special  studies  with  reference  to  spinach  in  New  York  State. 

With  the  exception  of  Ohio  and  Maine,  control  examinations 
have  been  made  on  samples  from  pea  and  corn  canneries  in  all 
the  large  canning  areas  within  the  scope  of  the  Washington 
Laboratory.  In  1930  it  was  intended  to  include  Ohio  in  the 
program,  but  this  part  of  the  plan  was  abandoned  as  a  result 
of  the  canning  situation  which  prevailed  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  drought. 

As  in  previous  years,  conti’ol  examinations  included  tests  for 
the  three  classes  of  thermophilic  spoilage  bacteria  on  the  prod¬ 
uct  as  it  was-  canned  and  on  samples  from  various  “key”  points 
in  the  cannery.  Supplementary  tests  were  made  for  the  putre¬ 
factive  anaerobes.  Sugar  was  tested  wherever  it  was  used.  In 
most  cases,  two  sets  of  samples  were  taken  from  each  factory. 
Formal  reports  were  submitted  to  the  individual  canneries  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  work  was  done.  Where  the  possi- 
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bility  of  difficulty  was  indicated  by  the  results  of  tests,  the  can- 
ner  was  notified  immediately  and  all  possible  remedial  steps 
were  taken. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  modification  in  procedure  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1930.  In  1929,  and  previously,  judgment 
regarding  the  existence  and  source  of  significant  contamination 
was  based  on  the  degree  of  contamination  as  evidenced  by  so- 
called  bacterial  “counts.”  This  year,  with  the  use  of  an  im¬ 
provised  heat  resistance  apparatus,  which  could  be  heated  with 
steam,  heat  resistance  tests  were  made  on  the  same  samples  on 
which  bacterial  “counts”  were  made.  Thus  an  idea  was  gained 
regarding  the  resistance  of  the  contamination  as  well  as  of  its 
extent.  This  modification  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  one,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  example. 

In  one  instance  it  was  found  that  wooden  brine  tanks  were 
highly  contaminated  with  spores  of  fiat  sour  thermophiles. 
These  organisms  were  probably  more  numerous  than  had  been 
observed  previously  in  wooden  tanks.  If  bacterial  counts  had 
been  relied  upon  exclusively,  considerable  alarm  would  have 
resulted.  By  making  resistance  tests,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  thermophiles,  which  could  grow  ati  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  were  of  low  resistance  to  heat  and  the  results  indicated 
that  the  process  which  was  in  use  was  sufficient  to  provide  a 
substantial  factor  of  safety  against  spoilage  by  those  types. 

It  was  further  shown  that  some  obligate  thermophiles  were 
present,  which  would  not  grow  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
that  these  sometimes  resisted  heat  to  a  point  where  it  was 
obvious  that  the  process  would  not  destroy  them.  This  phase 
of  the  situation  was  taken  care  of  by  prompt  and  adequate  cool¬ 
ing.  It  was,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  tanks  represented  a 
continuing  source  of  danger,  however,  and  they  were  discarded 
at  the  end  of  the  pea  pack. 

During  the  pea  pack,  tests  were  made  on  the  products  of 
seven  canneries,  representing  four  organizations.  In  the  corn 
pack,  tests  were  made  on  the  products  of  twenty-seven  canner¬ 
ies,  representing  seventeen  organizations.  It  will  be  noted  that 
fewer  factories  were  included  than  was  the  case  in  1929  and 
1928.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer 
factories  in  the  areas  covered  and  in  part  because  drought  condi¬ 
tions  made  it  impracticable  to  cover  completely  the  territory 
originally  planned  for.  The  total  area  covered  was  probably  as 
great  as  in  either  of  the  previous  years. 

Of  the  seven  pea  canneries  included  in  the  survey,  five  evi¬ 
denced  low  or  normal  infection,  one  moderate  infection  and  one 
high  infection.  The  high  infection  was  attributable  to  combined 
contamination  from  blanchers  and  wooden  brine  tanks.  Blancher 
contamination  alone  was  responsible  for  the  condition  in  the 
factory  showing  moderate  infection. 

Six  of  the  seven  factories  had  an  appreciable  degree  of  blanch¬ 
er  infection.  This  is  in  accord  with  earlier  experience.  Four 
factories  used  wooden  brine  tanks,  and  at  one  factory  a  very 
heavy  infection  was  found.  The  sugar  found  in  pea  canneries 
was  in  all  cases  considered  suitable  for  canning  non-acid  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  plants  canning  corn,  twenty-four  opera¬ 
tions  were  low  or  normal  as  regards  infection  and  three  gave 
evidence  of  moderate  contamination.  With  regard  to  these  three 
moderately  contaminated  plants,  in  two  instances  the  difficulty 
was  due  to  infection  in  the  cooking-filling  system  and  in  one 
instance  appeared  directly  attributable  to  the  sugar  which  was 
used.  Nine  factories  had  wooden  brine  tanks  exhibiting  the 
following  conditions:  Two,  high  contamination;  three,  moderate; 
two,  slight,  and  two,  negative.  The  sugar  used  in  corn  canner¬ 
ies  was  derived  from  eight  sources,  and  the  products  from  two 
of  these  sources  were  considered  unsuitable  for  canning  non¬ 
acid  vegetables,  by  reason  of  the  high  thermophilic  contami¬ 
nation. 

No  previously  undiscovered  sources  of  thermophilic  infection 
were  found. 

EMERGENCY  FIELD  CALLS — During  the  summer’s  work, 
three  emergency  calls,  occasioned  by  abnormal  spoilage,  were 
received  by  the  field  laboratory.  Fortunately  it  was  possible  to 
take  care  of  all  three  calls  from  the  one  laboratory  station.  It 
is  felt  that  availability  for  emergency  calls  constitutes  a  valu¬ 
able  function  of  the  field  laboratory. 

In  1931  it  is  planned  to  increase  our  facilities  for  responding 
to  such  emergency  calls  which  come  from  points  remote  from 
both  the  Washington  Laboratory  and  the  field  laboratory.  A 
smaller  field  laboratory  has  been  assembled  and  it  is  planned  to 
hold  this  unit  in  complete  readiness  for  emergencies.  There¬ 
fore,  if  it  appears  impracticable  to  move  the  truck  to  the  source 
of  trouble,  the  smaller  unit  will  be  shipped  immediately  by 
express  and  personnel  to  man  the  laboratory  will  proceed  by 
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train.  In  most  instances,  this  plan  should  make  it  possible  to 
have  laboratory  tests  under  way  within  three  days. 

SUGAR — A  question  has  arisen  recently  regarding  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Research  Laboratory  with  respect  to  the  relative 
bacterial  contamination  of  cane  and  beet  sugar.  The  labora¬ 
tory’s  position  has  been  very  definitely  set  forth  in  a  paper 
published  in  trade  papers  last  spring,  a  paragraph  from  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“From  a  bacteriological  viewpoint,  there  appears  to  be 
no  preference  between  white  beet  sugar  and  refined  cane 
sugar.  Desirable  and  undesirable  samples  have  been  found 
in  both.” 

Both  classes  of  sugar  are  regarded  as  potential  sources  of 
thermophilic  infection.  In  both  classes  of  sugar  the  product 
from  the  majority  of  sources  is  not  badly  contaminated.  The 
laboratory  is  not  concerned  with  whether  the  percentage  of 
infected  sources  is  somewhat  higher  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  No  general  claim  for  superiority  is  warranted  in  either 
instance.  Further  than  this,  no  general  claim  for  suitability  can 
be  properly  made  regarding  the  product  from  any  refinery  unless 
there  is  some  bacteriological  control  exercised  at  the  source. 

The  laboratory  has  recently  been  asked  to  formulate  stand¬ 
ards,  tentative  or  permanent,  so  that  interested  sugar  producers 
might,  by  appropriate  tests,  determine  whether  their  products 
were  such  as  would  be  regarded  acceptable  by  the  canning  indus¬ 
try.  The  request  is  a  reasonable  one,  but  there  are  certain  con¬ 
siderations  which  make  the  formulation  of  standards  a  somewhat 
difficult  matter.  There  are  three  general  types  of  spoilage  ther- 
mophiles  and  standards  will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  contamination  permissible  for  the  individual  spoilage 
types.  Further  than  this,  a  sugar  might  be  within  numerical 
standards  as  regards  the  individual  spoilage  types,  and  yet  be 
considered  qualitatively  bad  because  of  the  presence  of  all  three 
types. 

An  attempt  will  be  made,  however,  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  sugar  producers.  It  is  planned  to  formulate  a  rather  lib¬ 
eral  set  of  standards,  with  the  understanding  that  these  be 
regarded  as  tentative  and  for  use  for  one  year  only.  Depending 
upon  the  results  obtained,  the  sandards  may  be  modified  at  the 
end  of  one  year. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  sugar  industry  has  been  most 
gratifying,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  guaranteed  products  will 
be  available  by  next  season. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

SPINACH — In  1930,  experimental  packs  of  spinach  were  put 
in  New  York  State  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  published  pro¬ 
cess  recommendations  for  this  product.  The  greater  part  of  the 
experimental  work  on  spinach  has  been  conducted  in  California, 
and  this  work  gave  rise  to  the  processes  which  have  been  advo¬ 
cated.  The  question  arose  whether  they  were  also  applicable  to 
spinach  packed  in  the  East. 

No.  2%  cans  exclusively  were  used  in  this  work.  Certain  cans 
were  inoculated  with  a  thermophilic  anaerobe  (which  causes 
swells),  which  is  regarded  as  a  potential  cause  of  spoilage  in 
spinach.  Other  cans  were  uninoculated  for  control  purposes. 
Processes  were  tested  at  252°  F.  and  at  240°  F.  To  test  the  effect 
of  “fill,”  the  fill-in  weight  was  varied  for  the  252°  F.  processes. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  after  suitable  incubation  at 
98°  F  and  130°  F. 

TABLE  I. 

“SWELL”  SPOILAGE  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  SPINACH  PACKS 
—252°  F  PROCESSES. 


Process — Minutes 

22  oz.  fill 

25  oz.  fill 

28  oz.  fill 

at  252°  F  inoc. 

control 

inoc. 

control 

inoc. 

control 

35 

0 

0 

14 

2 

20 

2 

45 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

*  Av.  C.  0.  Wts.: 

22  oz.  fill — 

■17  oz. 

25  oz.  fill — 20%  oz. 
28  oz.  fill — 20%  oz. 
TABLE  II 


SWELL”  SPOILAGE  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  SPINACH  PACKS 
— 240°F  PROCESSES— 25  OZ.  “FILL-IN”* 


Process 

Per  cent  “swell” 

spoilage  in 

Minutes  at  240°  F 

inoc. 

control 

60 

26 

2 

75 

15 

0 

90 

0 

0 

105 

0 

^e.  C.  0.  Wt.:  25  oz.  fill— 20%  oz. 

The  results  point  strongly  to  the  necessity  for  using  the  pro¬ 
cess  given  in  our  Bulletin  No.  26-L,  that  is,  45  minutes  at  252°  F, 


for  No.  214  cans.  This  product,  because  of  inherent  cleaning 
difficulties,  may  never  be  regarded  as  containing  low  contamina¬ 
tion  when  it  is  put  into  the  can,  and  it  is  essential  that  a  process 
be  employed  which  will  protect  against  spoilage  by  organisms 
capable  of  causing  spoilage  in  the  product. 

Table  I  also  illustrates  the  effect  of  increased  “fill.”  With  a 
fill-in  of  22  oz.,  there  was  no  spoilage  in  the  inoculated  cans  after 
35  minutes  at  252°  F.  With  the  25-oz.  fill  there  was  14  per  cent 
spoilage,  and  with  the  28-oz.  fill,  20  per  cent  spoilage.  The 
results  are  striking  in  this  respect. 

The  average  cut-out  weight,  resulting  from  the  25-oz.  fill, 
was  20%  oz.  This  was  also  true  of  the  28-oz.  fill.  This  is  an 
apparent  discrepancy,  which  is  difficult  to  explain,  in  view  of 
the  higher  spoilage  results  that  are  recorded  for  the  heaviest 
fill. 

Table  II,  when  compared  with  Table  I,  provides  results  which 
indicate  that  a  process  of  90  minutes  at  240°  F  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  45  minutes  at  252°  F. 

Observations  regarding  the  effect  of  process  on  quality  have 
been  made  over  a  period  of  two  years.  In  1930,  it  is  felt  that 
these  observations  held  especial  significance  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  spinach,  as  received,  was  of  very  light  texture.  As  a 
result  of  these  observations,  it  is  felt  that  there  can  be  no  valid 
claim  that  the  recommended  process  has  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  canned  spinach.  Using  a  wide  range  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  both  at  252°  F  and  at  240*  F,  observers  were  unable  to 
separate  the  high  and  low  processed  cans. 

SWEET  POTATOES — Experimentally  inoculated  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  recommended 
processes.  Sweet  potatoes  packed  in  the  style  usual  with  North¬ 
ern  varieties  were  tested  in  No.  214  and  No.  10  cans.  Also,  the 
so-called  “syrup”  pack  was  tested  in  No.  10  cans.  The  syrup 
pack  has  not  previously  been  considered,  and  was  studied  on  this 
occasion  because  this  style  of  pack  may  solve  the  problem  of 
packing  sweet  potatoes  in  the  larger  sizes  of  cans. 

These  packs  are  still  being  incubated  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  report.  Complete  results  should,  however,  be  available  to 
interested  parties  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Convention. 

ONIONS — Two  small  experimental  packs  of  onions  were  put 
up  to  test  process  recommendations.  Two  test  organisms  were 
used: 

1.  Thermophilic  anaerobe  No.  3814,  having  a  resistance  at 
115°  C  of  between  20  and  30  minutes. 

2.  Putrefactive  anaerobe  No.  3679,  having  a  resistance  at 
110°  C  of  between  25  and  30  minutes. 

The  preliminary  pack  indicated  that  a  process  of  30  minutes 
at  240°  F.  in  No.  2  cans,  would  be  necessary  to  protect  against 
spoilage  in  the  event  of  contamination  by  thermophilic  anaerobes. 
In  another  pack,  put  up  at  the  same  time,  it  was  found  that 
bacteria  of  the  putrefactive  anaerobic  group  would  grow  in 
onions,  and  would  not  be  killed  by  a  process  of  10  minutes  at 
240°  F. 

In  the  final  pack,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

TABLE  III. 

“SWELL”  SPOILAGE  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  ONION  PAClv— 
INOCULATED  WITH  PUTREFACTIVE  ANAEROBE  No.  3679* 

Percentage  spoilage  in : 

Process — Minutes  Inoculated  Control 

at  240°  F  cans  cans 

10  100  0 

15  90  — 

20  10  — 

*  2,000,000  spores  per  can. 

TABLE  IV. 

“SWELL”  SPOILAGE  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  ONION  PACK- 
INOCULATED  WITH  THERMOPHILIC  ANAEROBE  No.  3814* 


Process — Minutes 
at  240°  F 
20 
25 
30 
25 


Percentage  spoilage  in: 
Inoculated  Control 

cans  cans 

100  0 

65  — 

20  — 

0  — 


*  200,000  spores  per  can. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  recorded  in  Table  III,  it  was 
regarded  that  a  process  of  20  minutes  at  240°  F  in  No.  2  cans  is 
sufficient  to  protect  against  spoilage  by  Cl.  botulinum.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  statement,  it  ip  taken  into  consideration  that  the  anaer¬ 
obe,  which  was  used  as  a  test  organism,  possesses  substantially 
greater  resistance  to  heat  than  does  Cl.  botulinum.  Also,  the 
degree  of  contamination  contained  in  the  inoculum  (2,000,000 
spores  per  can)  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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The  results  in  Table  IV  point  to  the  apparent  necessity  for  a 
higher  process  than  the  one  suggested,  but  it  is  felt  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  a  process  of  this  magnitude,  because  these 
more  resistant  thermophilic  anaerobes  carry  no  menace  to  health 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  under  the  usual  conditions  of  operation 
there  would  be  any  significant  infection  by  bacteria  of  this 
group.  In  onions,  spoilage  of  this  kind  has  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  laboratory. 

SPRINGER-PERFORATION  STUDIES 
By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 
Four  years  ago  in  our  report  we  gave  evidence  that  perforat¬ 
ing  fruits  tend  to  perforate  more  frequently  on  the  canner’s  end 
of  the  can.  Subsequently,  we  have  substantiated  this,  although 
occasional  individual  packs  may  not  conform  to  it.  Three  years 
ago  we  pointed  out  that  the  kind  of  gasket  used  influenced  the 
amount  of  corrosion  in  the  seam  which  was  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  springers  and  swells.  The  corrosion  was 
most  pronounced  at  the  end  on  which  a  rubber  composition  was 
used.  Although  most  of  our  observations  were  with  packs  in 
which  paper  was  used  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  can  and  a  rubber 
composition  at  the  top  end,  some  limited  observations  indicated 
that  even  when  these  gaskets  were  reversed  there  was  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  more  corrosion  where  a  rubber  composition  was  used. 

At  that  time  we  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  severe 
corrosion  occurred  only  where  the  metal  of  the  can  was  distorted 
— that  is,  in  the  seams  and  in  dents.  Up  to  that  time,  our  obser¬ 
vations  on  these  various  points  had  the  limitation  that  the  two 
different  ends  were  put  on  by  different  machines  and,  therefore, 
we  had  no  means  of  eliminating  the  variable  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  degree  of  tightness  of  the  rolls  in  the  double 
seamer  might  appreciably  affect  the  degree  of  distortion  of  the 
metal.  Moreover,  we  had  no  packs  in  which  we  could  say  that 
paper  gaskets  and  a  rubber  composition  were  studied  under 
reasonably  identical  conditions.  Therefore,  in  1929,  we  made  a 
series  of  experimental  packs  in  which  both  ends  were  put  on  the 
can  by  the  same  double  seamer  and  pains  were  taken  to  roll  both 
ends  to  the  same  degree  of  tightness.  This  plan  embodied  the 
following  lots  of  cans: 

Top  Bottom 

A  —  paper  gasket  paper  gasket 
B  —  compound  liner  paper  gasket 
C  —  paper  gasket  compound  liner 
D  —  compound  liner  compound  liner 
In  the  above,  the  rolls  of  the  double  seamer  were  adjusted  so 
as  to  make  allowance  for  the  greater  thickness  of  the  paper 
gaskets.  All  seams  were  made  as  near  normal  as  possible.  Lot 
D  isf  also  to  be  considered  in  a  series  with  the  following  two 
lots : 

Top  Bottom 

E  —  compound  liner  compound  liner — Both  seams  looser  than 

in  D. 

F  —  compound  liner  compound  liner — Both  seams  tighter  than 

in  D. 

THICKNESS  OF  SEAMS  IN  THOUSANDTHS  OF  AN  INCH. 

(The  first  half  of  the  table  represents  the  maximum,  minimum 
and  average  of  60  Measurements,  consisting  of  three  measure¬ 
ments  made  on  each  end  of  10  different  cans  for  each  lot  having 
a  dieffrent  degree  of  tightness.  The  last  half  of  the  table 
represents  the  butt  joints  at  their  thickest  point.) 


Black  Raspberries  R.S.P.  Cherries 
Max.  Min.  Ave.  Max.  Min.  Ave. 

Loose  .  70.0  63.5  67.5  74.0  63.0  67.5 

Normal .  65.5  57.0  62.0  67.0  60.0  63.0 

Tight  .  62.0  56.0  59.0  65.0  55.5  61.0 

Butt  Joint  at  Thickest  Point 

Loose  .  86.0  80.5  83.0  87.5  80.5  84.5 

Normal .  81.0  75.0  78.5  82.5  75.0  79.5 

Tight  .  75.0  69.5  72.5  80.0  70.0  74.5 


Included  with  the  above  series  of  cans  were  the  following 
variations  in  packing,  all  with  a  compound  liner  on  both  ends 
with  seams  of  the  same  degree  of  tightness  and,  hence,  directly 
comparable  to  lot  D. 

G — 5-minute  cook.,  as  contrasted  with  the  regular  10-minute 
cook. 

L — 30-minute  cook. 

H — 21/32  inches  headspace,  measured  from  top  of  seam.  ^ 

I — 5-min'Utes  steam  exhaust,  as  against  the  regular  10-minute 
water  exhaust. 

K — 22-minute  water  exhaust. 

The  following  two  tables  give  the  percentage  of  losses  in  the 
complete  series  of  packs: 


PER  CENT  LOSS  IN  FRUITS  PACKED  IN  40”  SYRUP, 
JULY  23,  1923 

Except  as  noted,  a  10-minute  water  exhaust  was  used  and  the 
product  cokoed  10  minutes  at  212°  F;  the  cans  at  time  of  closing 
were  just  full,  but  no  appreciable  syrup  could  be  forced  out 
when  the  top  was  put  on.  This  gave  a  final  headspace  of  15/32 
inches,  measured  from  top  of  seam. 


Compound  Both  Enda 

A  B  C  D  E 

Date  Paper  Comp.  Paper  Seams 

Examined  gasket  top  top  normal 

1930  both  paper  comp.  tight-  Seams 

ends  bottom  bottom  ness  loose 
BLACK  RASPBERRIES 

Mar.  10 .  —  —  —  —  _ 

May  9 .  —  2  —  4  4 

July  30 .  4  32  26  40  26 

Sept.  4 .  18  54  38  68  38 

Nov.  4 .  36  72  60  84  66 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES 

Mar.  10 .  —  —  —  —  _ 

May  9 .  —  —  —  2  _ 

July  30 .  8  12  4  24  10 

Sept.  4 .  14  20  6  44  18 

Nov.  4 .  22  52  28  62  56 


Normal  Seams 

F  G  L  H  I  K 

21/32  in.  5  min.  22  min. 
Seams  5  min.  30-min.  head-  steam  water 

tight  cook  cook  space  exh.  exh. 


BLACK  RASPBERRIES 

Mar.  10 .  —  —  —  —  —  — 

May  9 .  —  —  —  —  4  2 

July  30 .  64  26  4  —  42  12 

Sept.  4 .  90  44  12  2  58  34 

Nov.  4  .  98  74  24  20  74  60 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES 

Mar.  10 .  —  —  —  —  —  — 

May  9 .  —  —  —  —  2  — 

July  30 .  38  48  12  —  36  6 

Sept.  4 .  60  60  22  2  50  16 

Nov.  4  .  82  74  52  18  70  46 


From  the  standpoint  of  effect  of  cooks.  Lots  D,  G,  and  L  are 
directly  comparable.  Although  the  losses  with  5-  and  10-minute 
cooks  are  similar,  there  appears  to  be  slightly  less  loss  in  the  30- 
minute  cook.  It  is  largely  speculation  as  to  the  reason  for  this, 
although  one  explanation  that  suggests  itself  is  the  inactivation 
by  increased  hydrolysis  of  the  anthocyan  pigments,  due  to  the 
extended  cook.  This  is  discussed  in  more  detail  below.  Lot  H 
is  directly  comparable  with  Lot  D,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  added  headspace  reduces  the  losses.  No  doubt  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  is  the  added  space  available  for  hydrogen  that  is 
first  formed. 

We  have  some  evidence  that  with  perforating  fruits — that  is, 
those  that  perforate  before  forming  hydrogen  springers,  the 
added  head  space  does  not  reduce  the  losses.  This  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  effect  of  increased  cook  and  head  space,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  with  other  products  in  previous  reports  by  Dr.  Bohart,  of 
the  San  Francisco  laboratory.  Lots  I  and  K  are,  likewise,  directly 
comparable  with  D.  The  added  benefit  of  the  22-minute  water 
exhaust  is  probably  due  to  the  increase  in  vacuum  and  head 
space,  due  to  the  contents  of  the  can  being  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  by  the  long  exhaust,  and  also  to  the  extended  cook, 
resulting  from  the  long  exhaust. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  seams  designated  as  “loose”  and 
“tight”  were  not  beyond  the  range  met  with  in  commercial  packs, 
although  they  would  have  been  declared  on  examination  to  be 
too  loose  and  too  tight,  respectively.  An  examination  of  the 
seams  of  these  cans,  disclosed  by  dissecting  them,  revealed  the 
following: 

1.  Corrosion  in  the  double  seam  is  more  pronounced  on  the 
packer’s  end,  assuming  the  same  gasket  is  used  on  both  ends  and 
the  seams  are  of  the  same  degree  of  tightness. 

2.  There  is  more  corrosion  when  a  rubber  composition  liner 
is  used  than  when  a  paper  gasket  is  used,  assuming  that  they 
are  on  the  same  end  of  the  can  with  respect  to  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  seams  are  of  the  same  degree  of  tightness. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  packer’s  end  and  the  can  com¬ 
pany’s  end  of  the  can  seems  to  be  more  pronounced  than  the 
difference  between  rubber  composition  liners  and  paper  gaskets. 

4.  Corrosion  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tightness  of  the 
seam,  but  within  the  range  above  given,  the  degree  of  tightness 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  big  a  factor  as  the  difference  between  the 
packer’s  end  and  the  can  company’s  end  of  the  can. 
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5.  The  enamel  in  the  seam  on  the  packer’s  end  seemed  to  be 
more  severely  broken  than  on  the  other  end  of  the  can. 

Comparing  the  relative  development  of  springers  and  perfora¬ 
tions  in  the  three  Lots  D,  E  and  F,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
some  tendency  for  the  cans  with  the  tightest  seems  to  develop 
springers  and  perforations  earlier,  although  this  tendency  was 
not  marked.  Cans  with  paper  gaskets  resulted  in  slightly  less 
loss  than  those  with  rubber  compound  liners.  We  wish  to  empha¬ 
size,  however,  that  the  difference  was  not  significant  enough  to 
merit  emphasis.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  corrosion  results  in  the 
loss  of  quality — a  loss  which  is  probably  more  significant  to  the 
canner  than  the  loss  resulting  from  springers  and  perforations 
and  the  amount  of  corrosion  is  appreciably  greater  with  the 
rubber  composition — the  relative  amount  of  corrosion  in  the  can 
is  probably  a  more  significant  factor  than  the  relative  develop¬ 
ment  of  springers  and  perforations.  This  is  particularly  true 
since  a  considerable  amount  of  corrosion  may  occur  with  very 
Ittle  hydrogen  formation  and  no  perforations,  but  this  corrosion 
does  effect  the  quality  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  what  causes  the  greater  amount 
of  corrosion  on  the  packer’s  end  of  the  can.  The  seam  is,  no 
doubt,  wet  by  the  syrup  while  bein  rolled.  Until  we  know  the 
temperatures  reached  in  different  points  of  the  seam  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  can  contents,  combined  with  the  frictional  heat,  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  how  the  enamel  or  tin  coating  is  affected. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  above  shows  a  number  of  factors 
that  may  affect  losses  that  fruit  canners  encounter,  to  introduce 
any  of  the  factors  involves  other  changes  which  may,  in  turn, 
have  equally  far-reaching  consequences  in  other  directions. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  recommendations  are  war¬ 
ranted  at  this  time,  either  with  reference  to  gaskets,  tightness  of 
seam  or  length  of  cook,  beyond  that  necessary  to  sterilization. 
The  relationship  and  effect  of  head  space  and  exhaust  has  already 
been  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Bohart  in  earlier  reports. 

Last  year  it  was  reported  that  the  relative  potential  of  tin 
and  iron  is  affected  by  the  acidity,  and  through  its  effect  in  this 
respect,  added  acid  in  some  fruits  may  actually  decrease  the  per- 
foi-ations  and  losses  from  hydrogen  springers.  The  following 
tables  indicate  that  our  reasoning  was  sound: 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACK  OF  BING  CHERRIES 
PACKED  JULY  11,  1929. 

Per  Cent  Total  Loss 
Per  Cent  Added  Citric  Acid  on  Basis  of 
the  Weight  of  Fruit 


Date 

0 

0.25 

0.50 

1.0 

1.5 

Examined 

pH  4.0 

pH  3.8 

pH  3.6 

pH  3.4 

pH  3.2 

Nov. 

6, 

1929 . 

Dec. 

10, 

1929 . 

2 

Jan. 

13, 

1930 . 

6 

Feb. 

24, 

1930 . 

8 

4 

2 

Mar. 

28, 

1930 . 

14 

6 

4 

Apr. 

29, 

1930 . 

20 

14 

6 

May 

28. 

1930 . 

24 

16 

6 

June 

30, 

1930 . 

42 

20 

16 

July 

29, 

1930 . 

46 

26 

20 

2 

Sept. 

2, 

1930 . 

66 

34 

26 

2 

Oct. 

2, 

1930 . 

84 

52 

26 

4 

Nov. 

4, 

1930 . 

90 

60 

30 

6 

2 

Dec. 

5, 

1930 . 

92 

70 

32 

8 

2 

EFFECT  OF  ACIDITY  ON  DEHYDRATED  PRUNES 
PACKED  NOVEMBER  5,  1929. 


Per  Cent  Added  Citric  Acid  on  Basis  of  Dried  Prunes 


Date 

Plain  Cans 

Enameled 

Cans 

Examined 

0.0 

0.25  0.5  1.5 

0.0 

0.25 

0.5 

1.5 

1930 

PH3.95 

pH3.90  pH3.80  pH3.55 

pH3.95 

PH3.90 

PH3.80  pH3.56 

May  28 
June  30 

18 

2 

2 

July  29 

34 

2 

14 

2 

Sept.  2 

58 

4 

38 

6 

Oct.  3 

60 

4 

54 

10 

Nov.  6 

78 

6 

80 

12 

Dec.  5 

82 

10  0  0 

88 

14 

0 

0 

During  the  summer  this  matter  was  further  studied  in  the 
northwest  and  in  California  with  various  fi'uits.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  a  study  was  made  of  California  prunes  before  drying. 
Since  this  is  a  low  acid  fruit,  it  was  felt  that  increased  acidity 
might  improve  the  flavor  as  well  as  lower  the  tendency  to  losses 
from  hydrogen  springers  and  perforations.  ^ 

In  last  year’s  repoi-t  we  made  a  preliminary  statement  to  the 
effect  that  dehydrating  prunes  increases  their  tendency  to  form 
perforations,  hydrogen  springers  and  swells.  The  following  two 
tables  indicate  the  effect  of  dehydration; 


PER  CENT  LOSSES  IN  FRESH  AND 
DEHYDRATED  PRUNES 


Packed  September  26,  1929. 

Fresh  Dehydrated 

Pl’n  cans  Enam.  cans  Pl’n  cans  Enameled  cans 


Date 

Lye  dip’d  Lye  dip’d  Not  lye  dipped  1 

Examined  Unpit’d  Unpit’d  Unpit’d 

Unpit’d 

Pitted  Unpitted 

Dec.  12,  1929 

Feb.  24,  1930 

40.5 

17.3 

7.7  15.4 

Mar.  28,  1930 

1.7 

46.8 

28.9 

7.7  32.7 

Apr.  29,  1930 

54.1 

44.3 

10.6  34.6 

May  28,  1930 

56.8 

59.8 

11.5  34.6 

July  30,  1930 

67.5 

84.7 

26.9  57.7 

Sept.  2,  1930 

70.3 

92.3 

42.3  73.1 

Oct.  3,  1930 

5.2 

73.0 

100.0 

48.1  82.7 

Nov.  4,  1930 

6.9 

73.0 

57.7  86.6 

Dec.  8,  1930  0 

6.9 

78.4 

59.7  86.6 

Note:  When  the  prunes  were  not  lye  dipped. 

they  were  split 

in  half  to  facilitate  dehydration. 

EFFECT  OF  DEHYDRATION  ON 

THE  LOSSES  DUE  TO 

PERFORATION  IN 

CANNED 

APPLES 

PACKED 

APRIL  5, 

1929, 

IN  ENAMELED  CANS. 

Date  Examined 

Fresh  Apples  Dehydrated  Apples 

Sept.  16,  1929 

4.8 

21.7 

Oct.  15,  1929 

12.0 

53.4 

Dec.  10,  1929 

12.8 

65.2 

Feb.  24,  1930 

22.4 

74.5 

Mar.  28,  1930 

28.8 

78.8 

Apr.  29,  1930 

36.0 

82.2 

July  30,  1930 

59.2 

89.0 

It  is  apparent  that  dehydration  of  prunes  increases  losses 
both  when  canned  in  plain  and  in  enameled  cans.  It  is  also 
brought  out  that*  the  pitts  left  in  the  prunes  increases  the 
losses.  This  is  in  harmony  with  our  report  of  three  years  ago, 
in  which  we  showed  that  cherry  pitts,  when  crushed,  increase 
corrosion.  As  evidenced  by  taste,  certain  components  of  prune 
pitts,  after  dehydration,  diffuse  more  readily  into  the  syrup  than 
before  dehydration,  diffuse  more  readily  into  the  syrup  than 
before  dehydration.  This  only  in  part  accounts  for  the  greater 
corrosion  of  dehydrated  prunes,  however. 

We  have  also  made  tin  determinations  of  apple  sauce  made 
from  fresh  and  dehydrated  apples  but  found  that  the  amount  of 
tin  taken  up  was  similar  in  both  cases,  although  enameled  cans 
are  perforated  more  severely  by  dehydrated  apples. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  University  of  California  that  dry¬ 
ing  destroys  the  vitamin  C  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vitamin  A 
in  prunes  whereas  our  vitamin  studies  with  other  products  have 
indicated  that  canning  under  proper  conditions  might  preserve 
this  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly.  These  two  considerations 
indicate  the  desirability  of  canning  prunes  fresh.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  that  since  lemon  juice  is  one  source  of  citric  acid,  lemon 
juice  might  be  used  direct  ni  canning  such  fruits  rather  than 
citric  acid,  as  this  would  have  sales  advantages. 

Various  types  of  lemon  juice  which  are  now  on  the  market 
were  experimented  with  in  this  connection.  It  was  found  that 
unless  the  lemon  juice  was  subjected  to  certain  refinement,  off 
flavors  might  subsequently  develop.  In  general  it  was  found 
that  some  acidification  tends  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the  low 
acid  prunes  for  most  people.  It  was  found  that  although  French 
prunes — the  variety  dried  in  greatest  quantities — ^have  a  purple 
color  in  the  raw  state,  when  canned,  this  is  a  cherry  red  and  is 
largely  in  the  syrup  of  the  prune,  which  then  resembles  some¬ 
what  an  egg  or  green  gage  plum  after  canning — in  a  red  syrup, 
however.  All  of  this  work  was  strictly  experimental  and  only 
time  will  determine  what  may  result  from  it. 


In  the  November,  1930,  issue  of  Food  Manufacture,  T.  N.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  the  Low  Temperature  Research  Station,  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  F.  W.  Hirst,  of  the  Campden  Research  Station, 
confirm  our  findings  on  the  effect  of  acidity,  and  the  former  may 
be  quoted  as  follows: 

“  *  *  *  the  addition  of  acid  in  canning  fruits  which  nor¬ 
mally  give  trouble  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  of 
checking  corrosion  losses. 

“In  addition  to  this,  the  acid  improves  the  color  and  flavor 
of  the  products  and  assists  sterilization,  and  I  strongly 
advise  canners  to  add  it  to  fruits  of  low  acidity,  especially 
if  they  intend  to  send  their  products  abroad,  or  if  they  are 
engaged  in  canning  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.” 

We  hesitate  going  aS  far  as  this  statement  in  advocating 
added  acid.  That  it  does  not  prove  beneficial  in  every  product 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  giving  data  with  sauerkraut: 
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EFFECT  OF  ACIDITY  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF 
HYDROGEN  SWELLS  IN  CANNED  KRAUT. 
PACKED  JANUARY  10,  1930,  IN  PLAIN  CANS. 


Per  Cent  Lactic  Acid 

in  Juice 

Date  Examined 

2.17 

1.70 

1.40 

1.00 

0.59 

pH  3.27 

pH  3.42 

pH  3.47 

pH  3.95 

pH  4.60 

June  30,  1930 

Sept.  20, 1930 

3 

1 

Nov.  4,  1930 

25 

4 

Dec.  8,  1930 

48 

17 

0 

0 

0 

In  our  experience,  from  the  standpoint  of  flavor,  with  low  acid 
fruits  Vz  per  cent  of  citric  acid  is  the  maximum  that  may  be  used. 
Although  this  diminishes  the  losses  appreciably,  it  requires  con¬ 
siderably  more  to  be  markedly  effective  in  some  fruits.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  fruits  would  be  a  sales 
handicap.  This  would  be  corrected  through  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  fruits — such  as  using  lemon  juice  to  make  the 
syrup. 

The  deterioration  in  quality  of  canned  fruits  was  given  fur¬ 
ther  attention.  A  few  years  ago  the  role  of  the  color  in  cor¬ 
rosion  of  the  can  was  pointed  out  whereby  the  color  was  bleached. 
A  second  way  in  which  the  canned  fruit  gradually  loses  its  color 
is  through  the  hydrolysis  of  the  anthocyan  pigments  which  exist 
noi-mally  as  glucosides,  i.  e.,  a  combination  of  the  color  base 
with  one  or  more  molecules  of  some  sugar.  Upon  hydrolysis, 
the  color  base,  being  insoluble  when  not  in  combination  with 
sugar,  deposits  as  a  brown  amorphous  mass  and  thus  tends  to 
darken  the  fruit  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  red  color  is  destroyed. 

The  possibility  that  the  effect  of  a  long  cook  in  lowering  the 
tendency  to  form  hydrogen  and  perforations  may  be  explained 
by  the  inactivation  of  the  pigments  through  hydrolysis,  has  been 
mentioned  above.  Loss  of  color  in  the  fruit,  due  to  corrosion  as 
well  as  to  hydrolysis  of  the  anthocyan  pigments,  is  very  greatly 
influenced  by  the  storage  temperature.  The  storage  tempera¬ 
ture  in  turn  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  degree  of  cool¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  canning.  At  present  canned  fruits  are  rarely 
cooled  at  atmospheric  temperature.  Even  traying  them  until 
the  day  after  canning  seldom  accomplishes  this. 

Since  nearly  every  canner  has  a  water  supply  available  which 
is  cooler  than  the  atmospheric  temperature,  it  would  seem  that 
this  might  be  utilized  to  secure  a  more  thorough  cooling  of  the 
fruits.  At  present,  the  cooling  water  is  discarded  after  its 
temperature  is  raised  to  usually  not  very  much  over  100  degrees 
F.  This  is  very  inefficient  use  of  such  cooling  water,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  attention  has  been  given  with  a  view  that  coolers  might 
be  constructed  so  as  to  utilize  more  efficiently  the  cooling  water 
and,  with  the  same  amount  of  water  now  used,  actually  cool  the 
fruit  far  more  than  is  now  being  done. 

With  a  view  to  determining  further  components  of  the  fruit 
that  may  enter  into  the  corrosion  of  the  can,  we  have  isolated 
from  prunes  and  from  cranberries  a  substance  in  chemically 
pure  form  known  as  quinic  acid.  This  has  not  heretofore  been 
isolated  from  these  fruits  although  it  was  known  that  they  con¬ 
tained  some  organic  acid  which  was  not  burned  in  the  body  as 
most  organic  acids  are  and  which,  therefore,  caused  these  fruits 
to  have  a  tendency  to  create  an  acid  reaction  in  the  system 
although  their  mineral  content  may  be  basic.  It  is  our  intention 
to  determine  the  effect  of  quinic  acid  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  the  fruit  on  the  can,  and  to  investigate  the  possible 
presence  of  quinic  acid  in  other  products. 

Because  of  the  more  abundant  use  of  the  8-ounce  can  for 
fruits  and  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  can  occurs 
in  swell  claims  that  the  Association  is  called  upon  to  investi¬ 
gate,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  study  of  cans  of  differ¬ 
ent  shapes  and  sizes.  For  this  reason,  the  following  series  of 
cans  were  made  from  similar  tin  plate:  No.  10  cans.  No.  2  cans, 
8-ounce  cans  with  a  No.  2  diameter  and  the  regular  8-ounce 
cans  used  foB  fruit.  The  tin  plate  for  the  No.  10  cans  was 
rolled  to  114  pound  stock,  for  the  No.  2  cans  to  102  pound  stock 
and  for  the  two  small  sizes  to  86  pound  stock.  It  was  expected 
that  the  losses  would  be  greater  with  the  smaller  cans,  but  re¬ 
sults  to  date  with  black  cherries  indicate  the  reverse. 

VITAMIN  STUDIES.  By  E.  F.  Kohman. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — In  the  September,  1930,  issue  of  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  our  work  with  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  was  published.  This  includes  results  of  experiments  with 
green  and  artificially  ripened  tomatoes  reported  on  last  year. 
Two  years  ago  we  gave  preliminary  data  on  tomato  products. 
This  work  has  been  particularly  valuable  in  offering  suggestions 
in  connection  with  vegetable  purees.  The  following  summary 
from  the  above  paper  gives  additional  conclusions: 

The  vitamin  A  content  of  tomatoes  is  practically  unaffected 
by  the  commercial  processes  to  which  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  are  commonly  subjected.  It  is  removed  with  the  pulp 
by  Altering. 


The  vitamin  B  content  of  tomatoes  is  apparently  somewhat 
affected  by  certain  processes  where  excessive  exposure  to  oxygen 
is  not  avoided.  Filtering  with  Celite  lowered  the  vitamin  B 
content,  but  it  was  not  definitely  established  that  this  was  due 
to  absorption  by  the  Celite. 

Vitamin  C  in  tomatoes  is  apparently  quite  stable  to  heat  if 
oxidation  is  avoided.  Concentration  to  two-fifths  the  volume  by 
open-kettle  boiling  or  to  one-fifth  the  volume  in  vacuum  requir¬ 
ing  continuous,  long  heating  shows  no  evidence  of  vitamin  C 
destruction.  Any  preliminary  process  that  introduces  air,  how¬ 
ever,  will  result  in  destruction  of  vitamin  C  in  proportion  to 
this  exposure  and  the  temperature  to  which  the  product  is 
subsequently  heated.  Data  are  given  to  show  how  steam  may  be 
employed  to  avoid  contact  with  air  in  a  manner  which  may  have 
wide  application  in  the  handling  of  foods. 

TURNIP  GREENS — During  the  past  year  we  have  also  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  vitamins  in  canned  turnip  greens.  This  product 
is  outstanding  in  its  richness  in  vitamins  A  and  C.  In  vitamin  A 
it  compares  approximately  with  butterfat,  but  since  turnip 
greens  are  over  90  per  cent  water  the  solid  matter  in  turnip 
greens  is  far  richer  than  butterfat.  Six  grams  of  canned  turnip 
greens  per  days  as  a  source  of  vitamin  C  will  enable  a  guinea 
pig  to  make  normal  groth  and  keep  him  free  from  scurvy.  But 
even  on  two  and  on  four  grams,  guinea  pigs  make  nearly  normal 
growth,  although  there  are  symptoms  of  scurvy.  This  char¬ 
acteristic  of  permitting  good  growth  although  there  are  definite 
symptoms  of  scurvy  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  green  foods. 

When  certain  other  foods,  for  example,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
etc.,  are  the  source  of  vitamin  C,  poor  growth  may  result  before 
symptoms  of  scurvy  are  in  evidence.  This  is  a  matter  that 
deserves  special  study  when  opportunity  affords,  as  it  indicates 
that  what  we  call  vitamin  C  is  not  a  single  substance.  Canned 
turnip  greens  are  apparently  a  fair  source  of  the  B2  fraction  of 
vitamin  B — that  is,  the  antipellagric  fraction,  but  deficient  in 
the  Bi  fraction — that  is,  the  antineuritic  fractif)n.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  their  high  vitamin  A  and  C  content,  they  resemble 
spinach.  We  have  also  made  an  analysis  of  turnip  greens  for 
oxalic  acid  and  found  them  to  contain  none.  Subsequently  the 
oxalic  acid  content  of  various  other  greens  has  been  reported 
by  Ryder,  in  April  1930  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
who  likewise  reported  turnip  greens  to  contain  no  oxalic  acid. 

RAW  VEGETABLES 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  we  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
raw  foods  in  the  diet.  One  of  the  best  known  books  on  nutrition 
states  that  we  should  eat  two  salads  a  day.  Probably  the  most 
common  raw  component  of  a  salad  is  head  lettuce.  Celery  is 
another  vegetable  eaten  largely  in  the  raw  state.  Carrots  are 
sometimes  used  but  in  a  shredded  or  grated  state.  The  reason 
commonly  given  for  the  necessity  of  raw  foods  in  the  diet  is 
to  supply  vitamin  C. 

HEAD  LETTUCE — We  were  interested  in  comparing  the  vita¬ 
min  C  content  of  head  lettuce  with  that  in  certain  canned  foods. 
To  our  surprise,  we  found  no  material  data  in  the  literature  on 
the  vitamin  C  content  of  head  lettuce  and,  therefore,  undertook 
to  investigate  this.  Our  experiments  covered  the  months  of 
May  to  August,  inclusive,  and  were  with  the  solid  type  of  heads. 
However,  we  made  a  separate  test  of  the  outer  green  and  inner 
bleached  leaves  with  no  significant  difference  in  vitamin  C  con¬ 
tent.  We  found  this  head  lettuce,  as  purchased  daily  in  the  New 
York  market,  to  be  a  surprisingly  poor  source  of  vitamin  C. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  25  grams  per  day  per  guinea  pig  to  keep 
the  animals  free  from  scurvy.  On  15  grams  the  animals  did  not 
all  survive  the  experimental  period  of  90  days  and  those  that 
did  survive,  did  not  make  as  good  growth  as  similar  pigs  re¬ 
ceiving  only  two  grams  of  canned  turnip  greens.  If  canned 
peaches,  or  canned  pineapple,  or  canned  peas  or  canned  green 
beans  are  served  on  head  lettuce  as  salad,  they  are  a  richer 
source  of  vitamin  C  than  the  head  lettuce. 

CELERY — Celery  likewise  proved  to  be  only  a  relatively  poor 
source  of  vitamin  C,  although  somewhat  better  than  head  lettuce. 
On  three  grams  per  day,  the  guinea  pigs  did  not  all  survive  the 
90  day  experimental  period.  Animals  receiving  five  grams  were 
all  scorbutic  and  it  required  ten  grams  of  celery  to  maintain  the 
animals  free  from  scurvy,  although  they  made  no  better  growth 
than  similar  animals  receiving  only  two  grams  of  canned  turnip 
greens. 

CARROTS — Carrots,  when  used  in  the  raw  state  in  salads,  are 
usually  either  shredded  or  grated.  There  is  more  or  less  evi¬ 
dence  that  vitamin  C  deteriorates  rather  rapidly  in  a  raw 
vegetable  after  shredding  or  frating,  although  there  was  no 
specific  evidence  with  carrots.  We  were  anxious  to  have  date 
on  this  point  in  connection  with  other  products  also  and  have, 
therefore,  made  a  study  of  the  vitamin  C  content  of  raw  whole 
carrots  and  of  the  same  carrots  shredded  and  held  in  the 
shredded  condition  one  hour  in  one  case,  and  for  three  hours  in 
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the  other,  before  feeding.  Our  data  with  carrots  was  through 
the  period  of  June  to  September,  inclusive,  and  therefore  repre¬ 
sents  carrots  when  they  should  be  at  their  best. 

We  have  found  that  on  five  grams  of  whole  carrots  per  day, 
guinea  pigs  survive  only  an  average  of  50  days,  and  on  ten 
grams,  although  they  survived  the  90-day  feeding  period,  they 
were  all  more  or  less  scorbutic  and  made  less  growth  than 
similar  guinea  pigs  receiving  two  grams  of  turnip  greens.  The 
shredded  carrots  held  in  the  shredded  state  for  one  hour  before 
feeding  had  lost  over  one-third  of  their  vitamin  C  so  that  fifteen 
grams  were  not  quite  the  equivalent  of  ten  grams  of  whole 
carrots,  whereas  holding  these  shredded  carrots  for  three  hours 
reduced  their  vitamin  C  content  to  approximately  one  half.  It 
is  our  plan  to  continue  our  experiments  along  these  lines. 

CANNED  FOOD  DIET — In  a  further  study  of  the  role  of 
raw  foods  in  the  diet,  we  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time  feeding 
a  diet  consisting  wholly  of  canned  foods  sterilized  by  heat.  In 
such  a  diet  we  have  not  in  mind  including  condensed  milk  and 
preserves  the  jellies,  which  are  preserved  by  their  sugar  content 
and  not  heat  sterilized. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year,  we  were  able  to  start 
such  experiments  and  now  have  rats  in  the  third  generation  and 
guinea  pigs  in  the  second  generation,  which  have  never  had  any 
other  food  but  canned  food  sterilized  by  heat.  Although  we 
expected  no  particular  nutritional  difficulty  in  these  experiments, 
the  animals  on  a  canned  food  diet  have  outstripped  our  expecta 
tions.  They  have  thrived  as  well  as  the  best  of  animals  under 
any  condition. 

Our  plan  in  this  experiment  is  to  choose  four  of  five  canned 
foods  which  we  estimate  should  make  a  balanced  ration.  We  then 
feed  the  animals  these  foods  unmixed  so  that  they  can  eat  eaci, 
one  as  they  choose.  The  individual  responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  animals  is  instructed  to  purchase  these  canned  foods  on  the 
market  just  as  though  they  were  to  be  used  in  the  home.  At 
the  end  of  each  fifth  day,  because  that  is  our  weighing  day, 
another  group  of  four  or  five  canned  foods  is  chosen,  which  in 
turn  are  used  for  five  days.  In  this  way,  we  have  used  most  of 
the  common  canned  foods. 

We  propose  to  continue  these  experiments  into  several  or  many 
generations.  It  is  hoped  also  that  we  may  be  able  to  include 
chickens  in  this  plan  because  the  fowl  seems  to  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  shortage  of  one  of  the  vitamins.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  if  no  nutritional  difficulty  shows  up  in  such  an  experiment 
that  certainly  canned  foods  will  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
fully  adequate  for  every  nutritional  requirement.  The  only 
known  constituent  in  raw  foods  not  present  in  the  cooked  are 
the  enzymes  and  no  one  ,to  our  knowledge,  has  demonstrated 
their  necessity  or  desirability  in  the  diet. 

In  last  year’s  report  we  referred  briefly  to  the  utility  of  the 
data  developed  through  our  vitamin  studies  in  correcting  state¬ 
ments  by  popular  and  semi-scientific  writers  belittling  the  nutri¬ 
tive  values  of  canned  foods.  Anything  that  we  would  care  to 
say  in  this  connection  would  be  to  add  emphasis  to  what  we  said 
previously.  In  practically  every  instance,  it  develops  that  mis¬ 
statements  are  made  as  a  result  of  misinformation.  When 
pointed  out  to  the  writers,  there  is  usually  a  willingness  to  use 
every  possible  means  in  correcting  the  statement.  It  frequently 
happens  that  m  this  way,  those  who  have  made  misstatements, 
in  the  end  become  the  best  friends  of  canned  foods. 

In  addition  to  our  article  on  tomato  products  noted  above,  an 
article  has  been  published  in  the  September,  1930  Journal  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  on  the  “Influence  of  the  Canning 
Industry  in  the  Changing  Dietary.”  This  was  originally  given 
as  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Dietetic  Association, 
who  requested  that  it  be  published  in  the  Journal.  The  comments 
received  regarding  it  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  interest  in 
any  data  we  may  develop  along  nutritional  lines,  and  of  the 
value  of  nutritional  studies  in  educating  the  public  to  the  use 
of  canned  foods. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

THE  EFFECT  OF  FREEZING  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF 
CANNED  FOODS,  By  H.  R.  Smith. 

We  receive  many  inquiries  about  the  effect  of  freezing  on 
canned  foods.  We  do  not  know  of  any  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  canned  foods  which  could  possibly  be  brought 
about  by  even  the  most  severe  freezing.  But  freezing  does 
change  the  appearance  or  other  physical  properties  of  certain 
cooked  foods.  This  investigation  was  carried  out  to  give  definite 
information  about  the  effect  of  severe  freezing  on  certain 
canned  foods. 

Each  of  the  following  canned  foods  was  tested  by  placing  in 
a  cold  storage  room  which  was  kept  at  — 8°F.  All  of  the  cans 
were  exposed  to  this  temperature  for  more  than  two  weeks 
which  froze  the  contents  completely.  For  examination  the  cans 
were  removed  to  the  laboratory  and  allowed  to  thaw  at  room 


temperature  without  agitation  for  two  days  or  longer.  The 
frozen  and  completely  thawed  canned  foods  were  compared 
directly  with  control  cans  which  had  been  kept  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  list  of  canned  foods  tested  is  as  follows: 

Canned  Fruits  Canned  Vegetables 

Blueberries  in  water.  Asparagus,  tips. 

Blueberries  in  20°  syrup.  Beans,  baked  with  tomato  sauce 

Cherries,  R.S.P.,  in  20°  syrup.  Beans,  green,  cut. 

Grapefruit,  sections  in  syrup.  Beans,  lima,  green. 

Peaches,  yellow  cling  halves.  Corn,  whole  grain. 

Pineapple,  sliced.  Peas,  No.  3  Alaska. 

Prunes,  fresh.  Pumpkin,  Indiana. 

Meat  Products  Pumpkin,  Oregon  (squash). 

Beef,  chipped,  in  glass.  Spinach,  standard  pack. 

Beef,  corned,  hash.  Tomatoes,  Maryland  pack. 

Ham,  devilled.  Miscellaneous 

Sausage,  Vienna  style.  Chicken,  half,  in  gelatine. 

Sausage,  with  added  cereal.  Chicken  a-la-King. 

Tongue,  lamb.  Milk,  evaporated. 

Tripe,  with  milk.  Sardines,  in  oil. 

Spaghetti,  with  tomato  sauce. 

The  results  of  this  test  were  very  interesting  and  are  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

CANNED  FRUITS 

No  change  of  any  kind  could  be  detected  in  any  of  the  fruits 
tested. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS  TIPS — The  tips  proper  were  badly  softened 
and  the  stalks  were  made  very  stringy  and  shrivelled. 

BEANS,  BAKED  WITH  TOMATO  SAUCE— The  beans  were 
noticeably  softened  and  the  sauce  was  granular  instead  of  being 
smooth. 

BEANS,  GREEN,  CUT — Much  softened  and  made  slimy  in 
consistency.  The  liquor  was  made  cloudy. 

BEANS,  LIMA,  GREEN — Beans  only  slightly  softened,  but 
the  liquor  was  made  cloudy. 

CORN,  WHOLE  GRAIN— No  definite  change.  (1). 

PEAS,  No.  3  ALASKA — No  definite  change.  (2). 

PUMPKIN,  INDIANA;  PUMPKIN,  OREGON,  (Squash)  — 
The  consistency  was  entirely  changed  by  freezing.  The  fiber 
became  spongy  instead  of  smooth  and  a  large  amount  of  clear 
liquid  drained  away  quickly  from  the  mass  when  the  contents 
of  the  cans  were  removed  to  a  platter.  The  mass  could  be 
squeezed  in  the  fingers  yielding  a  large  amount  of  this  liquid 
The  taste  of  the  mass  was  quite  unpleasant,  resembling  wet 
sawdust. 

SPINACH— No  change. 

TOMATOES — No  definite  change. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

BEEF,  CHIPPED— No  change. 

BEEF,  CORNED,  HASH — Decidedly  changed.  The  frozen 
product  had  a  dry  granular  consistency  and  spongy  texture.  A 
liquid  could  be  pressed  from  the  mass.  Microscopic  examination 
of  the  potatoes  in  this  hash  showed  the  effect  of  freezing  most 
strikingly.  The  potatoes  which  had  not  been  frozen  showed  a 
gelatinous  mass  of  cooked  starch  with  the  outlines  of  the  potato 
cells  barely  visible.  The  frozen  potatoes  showed  none  of  the 
gelatinous  material,  but  each  potato  cell  was  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  and  was  filled  with  small  granules. 

HAM,  DEVILLED— No  change. 

SAUSAGE,  VIENNA  STLYE— No  change. 

SAUSAGE,  WITH  ADDED  CEREAI^Some  liquid  separated 
from  the  frozen  meat.  No  other  marked  difference. 

TONGUE,  LAMB— No  change. 

TRIPE,  WITH  MILK— No  change. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHICKEN,  HALF  IN  GELATINE— No  change. 

CHICKEN,  A-L-KING — The  gravy  was  much  changed  being 
granular  in  appearance  and  spongy  in  texture.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  clear  liquid,  which  had  a  very  flat 
taste.  The  mushrooms  seemed  tougher  than  those  in  the  control. 

MILK,  EVAPORATED — The  entire  contents  were  curdled  by 
freezing,  resembling  fine-grained  buttermilk.  The  fat  globules 
were  not  changed. 

SARDINES,  IN  OIL— No  change. 

SPAGHETTI,  WITH  TOMATO  SAUCE— This  was  entirely 
ruined  by  freezing.  The  sauce  was  granular  and  distasteful 
and  the  substance  of  the  strands  of  spaghetti  seemed  to  be 
entirely  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  granular  pulp. 

From  the  observations  made,  it  is  quite  evident  that  canned 
foods  containing  cooked  starch  will  be  noticeably  affected  by 
freezing.  Freezing  alters  the  physical  form  of  the  cooked  starch. 
In  order  to  study  this  action  further  a  series  of  samples  of 
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cooked  corn  starch  was  prepared  and  frozen.  Five  per  cent 
corn  starch  in  water  was  boiled  in  an  open  pan  for  five 
minutes  then  canned  in  No.  2  short  plain  cans,  and  processed  30 
minutes  at  240  °F  and  cooled  thoroughly  in  water.  A  similar 
sample  containing  five  per  cent  starch  and  five  per  cent  salt, 
and  a  third  sample,  containing  five  per  cent  starch  and  two 
per  cent  citric  acid  were  prepared  by  the  same  procedure.  Some 
cans  of  each  lot  were  frozen  solid  and  then  allowed  to  thaw  at 
room  temperature  without  agitation. 

The  five  per  cent  starch  before  freezing  was  a  flabby  trans¬ 
lucent  jelly.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  to  be  a  gelatinous 
mass  without  structural  form.  After  freezing,  this  five  per 
cent  starch  was  quite  rigid  and  crisp  and  brittle.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  net  work  of  fibers  filled  with  liquid  which  could  be  squeezed 
out  easily.  The  residual  fibrous  material  was  white  and  fluffy 
and  quickly  reabsorbed  the  same  volume  of  liquid  as  had  been 
pressed  from  it.  Under  the  microscope  this  frozen  starch  was 
seen  to  consist  of  irregular  fragments  having  straight  sides,  but 
no  geometrical  uniformity  of  shape  or  size.  The  dry  residue 
appeared  as  reticulated  fragments  which  resumed  their  original 
form  (i.  e.  of  the  frozen  product)  when  water  came  in  contact 
with  it.  The  liquid  squeezed  from  frozen  starch  paste  gave  a 
test  for  soluble  starch — quite  different  from  the  test  given  by  a 
water  emulsion  of  the  cooked  starch. 

The  starch  and  salt  looked  like  the  cooked  starch  before  freez¬ 
ing,  but  freezing  produced  only  a  slight  tendency  to  form  a 
rigid  mass.  It  could  not  be  picked  up  in  the  fingers  and 
squeezed.  The  microscope  revealed  this  same  tendency  to  change 
from  a  gelatinous  mass  into  separate  shapes,  but  these  forms 
did  not  show  clear  cleavage  lines  and  the  inside  of  the  mass  was 
gelatinous.  Why  the  presence  of  five  per  cent  salt  inhibited  the 
change  in  physical  appearance  produced  by  freezing  could  not 
be  explained. 

The  addition  of  two  per  cent  citric  acid  prevented  the  gelati- 
nization  of  the  cooked  starch.  The  insoluble  particles  separated 
to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  murky  liquid  above.  The  particles 
were  seen  to  be  very  fine  uniform  masses  which  gave  a  positive 
test  for  dextrin  and  iodine.  After  freezing  the  appearance  was 
much  more  granular  and  separated  more  completely  from  the 
liquid.  The  microscope  revealed  the  distinct  tendency  of  the 
small  particles  to  adhere  into  groups  or  masses  of  varying  shapes 
and  sizes.  These  likewise  gave  a  test  for  dextrin. 

Mr.  Dickinson  had  told  us  that  reheating  pumpkin  which  had 
been  frozen  would  restore  the  original  consistency.  We  carried 
out  that  interesting  test  in  the  laboratory  with  frozen  pumpkin 
and  saw  the  consistency  changed  back  largely  to  its  original 
form.  We  did  the  same  thing  with  some  of  the  cooked  starch 
sample  which  had  been  frozen.  The  jelly  appearance  was  very 
largely  restored,  but  the  30  minutes  heating  in  boiling  water 
which  we  gave  the  No.  2  short  cans  did  not  entirely  restore 
the  original  appearance. 

Notes — (1)  We  have  been  informed  that  freezing  crushed  corn 
produces  a  granular  or  curdled  appearance  of  the  liquor. 

(2)  We  understand  that  experiments  with  more  mature  peas 
showed  a  noticeable  change  due  to  freezing.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  larger  amount  of  starch  in  the  older  peas. 

STRUVITE  CRYSTALS  IN  CANNED  SHRIMP 
By  C.  A.  Greenleaf. 

Studies  were  conducted  on  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  of 
crystals  of  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  sometimes  called 
struvite,  occasionally  found  in  canned  shrimp,  and  mistaken 
by  some  for  fragments  of  glass.  It  was  found  that  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  crystals  are  apparently  normal  to  canned  shrimp 
in  such  amounts  that  the  absence  of  crystals  is  perhaps  more 
to  be  wondered  at  than  their  presence.  It  was  also  indicated 
that  the  occurrence  of  small  crystals  at  least  is  more  common 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
found  in  any  given  pack  of  shrimp  increases  with  time.  Some 
factors  which  affect  the  formation  of  these  crystals  are  being 
studied  by  means  of  experimental  packs,  which  are  still  under 
observation. 

THE  CONSISTENCY  OF  TOMATO  CATSUP 
By  H.  R.  Smith 

Tomato  catsups  vary  in  consistency  and  the  reasons  for  this 
have  not  been  clearly  understood.  Certain  catsups  even  though 
they  have  adequate  concentration  of  tomato  solids  and  suitable 
proportions  of  sugar,  acids,  and  spices  are  thinner  and  of  quite 
different  physical  behavior  than  other  catsups  having  less 
tomato  solids.  Even  in  the  same  factory  using  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  of  ingerdients  the  finished  catsups  have  been  found  to 
show  a  considerable  variation  in  consistency.  The  present  study 
was  made  to  find  an  explanation  of  these  variations. 

Properly  made  catsup  of  good  quality  is  a  mixture  of  thick 
syrup  and  tomato  fibers  or  cells. 

The  consistency,  i.  e.,  thickness  or  “flow”  of  catsup  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  (1)  the  viscosity  of  the  syrup  and  (2)  the  ratio  of 


tomato  fiber  to  syrup.  The  viscosity  of  the  syrup  depends  largely 
on  the  concentration  of  sugar  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
soluble  tomato  substances  which  are  present.  The  ratio  of 
tomato  fiber  to  syrup  is  regulated  by  the  volume  of  tomato 
cyclone  juice  used  for  a  given  batch  of  catsup. 

Cyclone  juice  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  pectin,  as  well 
as  sugars,  acids,  and  flavoring.  Pectin  in  solution  makes  syrups 
thicker  and  the  amount  of  pectin  present  affects  the  thickness 
of  the  syrups  of  catsup.  Pectin  is  a  natural  constituent  of 
many  ripe  fruits.  It  is  found  between  the  microscopic  cells 
which  make  up  the  flesh  of  the  fruit — in  the  case  of  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  this  is  the  red  tissue. 

In  making  catsup  certain  manufacturers  wash  the  tomatoes 
in  hot  water  which  warms  the  tissues  somewhat,  force  them 
through  a  cyclone  which  incorporates  a  large  amount  of  air,  and 
collect  the  cyclone  juice  in  a  large  tank  until  ready  to  start  a 
batch.  This  “cold  break”  creates  conditions  favorable  for  the 
action  of  enzymes  to  change  what  pectin  there  is  in  the  cyclone 
juice  to  pectic  acid,  which  does  not  have  thickening  properties. 
Other  manufacturers  use  what  is  called  the  “hot  break”  pro¬ 
cedure  where  the  tomatoes  are  washed  and  then  heated  to  boil¬ 
ing  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  boiling  is  continued  vigorously 
until  all  of  the  tissues  are  softened,  after  which  the  mass  is  put 
through  a  cyclone.  This  quick  boiling  kills  the  enzymes  present 
and  prevents  transformation  of  the  pectin  to  pectic  acid.  So 
it  is  that  many  investigators  have  reported  that  “hot  break” 
pulp  or  catusp  is  thicker  than  a  similar  concentration  of  “cold 
break”  product.  (References  1,  2  and  3.) 

Appleman  and  Conrad  (4)  have  called  attention  to  the  increase 
in  pectin  in  tomatoes  from  the  pink  colored  stage  of  ripening  to 
the  deep  red  stage  of  full  maturity.  They  also  found  that  the 
total  pectic  constituents  of  four  commercial  varieties  of  tomatoes 
were  quite  constant,  varying  from  0.17  per  cent  to  0.23  per  cent 
in  the  original  fruit.  Careful  selection  of  full  red  ripe  tomatoes 
not  only  makes  possible  a  good  color  in  the  catsup  but  actually 
provides  more  natural  tomato  pectin  for  the  finished  product. 
Also,  tomatoes  which  are  over-ripe  and  softened  have  lost  some 
of  their  pectin. 

In  addition  to  pectin,  certain  catsups  have  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  complex  organic  compounds  which  show  some  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  vegetable  gums.  The  nature  of  these  substances,  their 
source,  and  the  reason  for  their  presence  in  certain  catsups  and 
not  in  others  have  long  been  subjects  of  speculation  and  con¬ 
troversy.  Our  work  has  shown  that  tomato  seeds  yield  a  hot 
water  extract  which  contain  such  gum-like  substances.  The 
physical  properties  resemble  those  of  vegetable  gums.  The  liquid 
portion  of  tomato  catsup  will  contain  more  or  less  extractive 
matter  from  the  seeds.  If  the  tomatoes  are  not  heated  before 
the  seeds  are  removed  by  the  cyclone — the  “colk  brak”  process — 
there  will  be  little  of  the  water  soluble  portion  of  the  seeds  in 
the  catsup.  In  the  “hot  break”  process,  however,  the  seeds 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  tomato  juice  and  more  or 
less  of  the  seed  extractives  go  into  the  liquid.  The  longer  the 
tomatoes  are  boiled  before  cycloning  the  more  of  such  extractives 
are  dissolved.  Some  manufacturers  continue  the  boiling  much 
longer  than  others  and  effect  considerable  concentration  before 
the  seeds  are  removed. 

A  series  of  factory  experiments  was  carried  out  to  show  thf 
effect  on  the  thickness  of  the  fiinished  catsup  of  varying  the 
proportion  of  tomato  solids.  This  showed  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  any  desired  thickness  in  catsup  by  varying  the  proportion 
of  tomato  solids. 

“FLOW  TEST”  FOR  CATSUPS— Manufacturers,  brokers, 
and  consumers  of  catsup  are  concerned  with  the  way  catsup 
flows  out  of  the  typical  small-necked  catsup  bottle.  Slight 
variations  from  the  correct  physical  consistency  may  mean  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  consumer. 

Many  scientific  instruments  have  been  suggested  to  show  a 
numerical  expression  of  the  thickness,  viscosity,  or  “body”  of 
different  preparations.  None  of  these  serves  quite  the  same 
direct  object  for  catsup  as  does  an  ordinary  funnel.  The  flow 
of  catsup  through  a  wide  stemmed  funnel  resembles  the  flow  of 
catsup  from  a  catsup  bottle.  It  is  capable  of  standardization 
and  is  simple  in  operation.  Such  a  funnel  for  catsups  has  been 
devised  and  tests  showed  that  it  was  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose. 

THE  BLOTTER  TEST — Because  of  conflicting  statements 
which  have  been  made  about  this  test,  the  following  observations 
from  our  work  will  be  of  interest : 

1.  In  geenral  thin  catsups  show  a  poor  blotter  test. 

2.  Many  thick  catsups  having  a  high  concentration  of  tomato 
solids  also  give  a  poor  blotter  test. 

3.  Even  tomato  paste,  made  by  the  “cold  break”  process  and 
having  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  tomato  solids,  shows  a  wide 
“ring”  of  liquid. 
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4.  A  sugar-acid  syrup  containing  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
sugar  and  2  per  cent  acid  soaks  into  the  blotter  at  once. 

5.  Tomato  paste  and  sugar  syrup  and  acid  do  not  make  a 
catsup  that  will  give  a  good  blotter  test.  Therefore,  the  blotter 
test  can  have  but  limited  value  in  showing  high  concentration  of 
tomato  solids. 

6.  The  addition  of  pectin  to  sugar  syrup  and  acid  makes  the 
liquid  more  viscous  but  does  not  produce  a  satisfactory  blotter 
test  unless  the  concentration  is  so  great  that  the  pectin  is 
actually  jellied.  Tomato  catsup  does  not  contain  jellied  pectin. 

7.  The  syrup  part  of  catsup  gives  as  good  a  blotter  test  as 
does  the  tomato  fiber  portion.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
blotter  test  is  a  function  of  the  soluble  solids  in  the  catsup  aided 
perhaps  by  the  fine  insoluble  particles  of  cell  protoplasmic 
material  in  the  syrup. 

8.  A  satisfactory  blotter  test  means  that  the  catsup  soaks 
into  the  blotter  very  little.  The  catsup  is  kept  out  of  contact 
with  the  blotter  by  some  physical  property  of  the  liquid  portion. 

9.  Several  manufacturers  are  making  high-grade  catsups 
which  give  good  blotter  tests.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  all  of  these  catsups  are  made  by  the  “hot  break”  process. 

10.  A  mixture  of  sugar,  pectin,  and  water  which  gave  a 
very  poor  blotter  test,  did  not  soak  into  the  blotter  at  all  when 
mixed  with  some  of  the  gum-like  extract  from  tomato  seeds. 
Although  the  conditions  of  this  test  did  not  duplicate  those  found 
in  catsups,  the  tendency  of  the  tomato  seed  extract  to  keep  the 
liquid  from  soaking  the  blotter  was  shown  clearly. 

CONCLUSION — The  “hot  break”  method  of  treating  ripe 
tomatoes  for  catsup  prevents  loss  of  pectin  and  dissolves  some 
of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  tomato  seeds.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  thickness  of  catsup  may  be  varied  by  changing  the 
proportion  of  tomato  solids.  A  simple  method  for  determining 
the  relative  consistency  or  “flow”  of  catsups  is  described.  Both 
pectin  and  the  gum-like  seed  extract  contribute  to  the  consistency 
of  the  catsup  and  to  the  characteristics  which  influence  the 
blotter  test.  Since  these  are  colloidal  in  nature,  the  actual 
details  of  the  treatment  of  the  tomatoes  at  all  stages  of  the 
preparaion  of  catsup  are  important.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
the  proper  proportion  of  ingredients;  proper  treatment  is  also 
necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  maximum  thickening  effect 
of  the  substances  resent. 

A  laboratory  circular  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  this  work 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 
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SERVICE. 

By  H.  R.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Greenleaf. 

The  individual  service  samples  which  are  sent  in  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  continue  to  be  a  source,  o^  interesting  research  problems. 
We  have  noticed  that  the  number  of  samples  which  involve  only 
a  check  on  factory  control  is  slowly  decreasing  and  we  are  now 
asked  to  assist  more  in  developing  new  canned  food  products 
and  to  devise  additional  methods  for  more  accurate  control  of 
the  quality  of  the  finished  products. 

The  number  of  service  samples  examined  during  the  past  year 
was  420,  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows: 


Commercial  sterility  tests .  42 

Causes  of  spoilage .  63 

Discoloration  .  14 

Off-flavor  .  18 

Tomato  Products .  25 

Consumer  Complaint  Cases .  118 

Miscellaneous  .  140 


Such  a  tabulation  tells  little  of  the  nature  of  the  problems 
submitted  or  of  the  value  of  the  service  rendered. 

Of  the  newer  canned  food  products,  samples  of  ravioli  in 
special  sauce,  new  potatoes  in  brine,  whole  sweet  potatoes  in 
syrup,  pureed  vegetables  in  tin  and  in  glass,  and  meat  balls  in 
gravy  were  submitted  for  special  laboratory  study. 

Discoloi'ation  in  canned  squash  was  found  to  be  confined  to 
the  headspace  and  factory  tests  were  made  to  demonstrate  that 
other  conditions  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  discoloration. 

Some  of  the  darkening  of  canned  onions  was  shown  to  be  due 
to  oyer-cooking  because  of  improper  manipulation  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  kettles.  The  use  of  C-enamel  cans  prevented  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  yellow  color  in  the  liquid. 

We  assisted  in  the  examination  of  a  comprehensive  series  of 
samples  prepared  by  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Interna¬ 


tional  Nickel  Company  to  show  the  effect  of  small  amounts  of 
iron,  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  tin  and  chromium  on  the  quality  of 
canned  peas  and  canned  corn.  The  samples  showed  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  even  small  amounts  of  copper  on  the  color  of  can¬ 
ned  crushed  corn  and  also  of  canned  peas.  Larger  amounts  of 
copper  colored  some  of  the  peas  in  each  can  a  distinct  green. 
Excessive  amounts  of  copper  or  iron  produced  a  distinct  off- 
flavor  in  peas  and  in  corn.  The  other  metals  were  much  less 
harmful  to  the  quality  of  these  canned  foods. 

Considerable  work  was  done  on  the  control  of  the  consistency 
of  pureed  vegetables.  With  some  vegetables  the  Stormer  vis¬ 
cosimeter  gives  satisfactory  results.  Other  vegetables  present 
unusual  difficulties  and  special  methods  are  being  developed  for 
controlling  the  consistency  of  such  products. 

The  value  of  code  marks  was  demonstrated  with  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  canned  asparagus  which  the  purchaser  said  contained 
decomposed  asparagus.  Laboratory  tests  showed  that  the  pH 
value  was  low  for  this  product,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
bacterial  spoilage.  An  investigation  based  on  the  code  marks 
showed  that  the  cans  were  more  than  three  years  old  and  had 
been  relabeled  at  least  once.  Studies  by  the  San  Francisco 
Laboratory  had  shown  that  long  storage  of  canned  asparagus  is 
accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the  pH  value.  So  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  asparagus  was  due  to  old  age  rather  than  to 
bacterial  spoilage. 

Black  discoloration  in  canned  beets  still  occurs  occasionally 
and  a  satisfactory  explanation  could  not  be  found  in  every  case. 
There  are  some  factors  which  are  not  understood  and  further 
information  should  be  sought. 

We  have  been  asked  to  express  opinion  about  the  flavor  of 
different  samples  of  tomato  juice.  The  flavor  of  tomato  juice 
is  the  result  of  so  many  factors  and  individual  preferences  vary 
so  greatly  that  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer  such  inquir¬ 
ies.  There  being  no  accepted  standard  of  flavor  in  canned 
tomato  juice  we  could  only  give  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
members  of  our  laboratory  as  to  the  flavor  of  the  samples 
which  were  sent  in. 

Our  vitamin  work  has  proven  itself  useful  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  that  were  not  foreseen.  From  our  vitamin  studies  with 
tomato  products,  we  obtained  data  that  was  particularly  help¬ 
ful  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  purees. 

Individual  canners,  packing  solid  packed  fruit,  not  realizing 
the  effect  of  the  time  element  in  cooling  such  fruits  to  a  point 
where  discolorations  and  excessive  springers  do  not  develop, 
were  given  hints  which  saved  them  the  cost  of  additional  cool¬ 
ers,  that  they  were  willing  to  purchase  if  necessary,  and  gave 
them  suggestions  which  resulted  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  plan 
for  the  cooling  of  such  products. 

Numerous  trips  were  made  to  members’  plants  to  assist  in 
emergencies  of  various  kinds. 

Considerable  time  has  been  given  to  the  problems  connected 
with  the  new  Canned  Foods  Amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  We|  have  secured  samples  of  standard  and  sub-standard 
canned  foods  for  use  by  the  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  are  formulating  the  tentative  standards  for 
these  products  and  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  progress 
of  this  work. 

During  the  year  over  4000  letters  were  written  by  members 
of  the  laboratory  staff,  including  more  than  2700  letters  which 
were  of  a  technological  nature. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  WESTERN  BRANCH 
LABORATORY 

PROCESSING  STUDIES.  By  J.  Russell  Esty. 

Processes  have  been  determined,  by  means  of  experimental 
packs  of  inoculated  cans  for  a  number  of  products  on  which 
information  was  either  lacking  or  inconclusive.  A  total  of  37 
experimental  packs  were  made. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  on  studying  processes  for 
chicken.  Over  1200  cans  were  packed,  including  whole,  half  and 
disjointed  chicken,  in  oval  cans,  and  boned  chicken  and  chicken 
and  noodles  in  tin  and  glass.  Results  show  that  to  sterilize 
these  products  the  fill  must  be  carefully  controlled  and  the  can¬ 
ning  solution  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  effect  of  initial  temperature  on  the  processes  required  for 
pumpkin  and  various  styles  of  sweet  potatoes  has  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Included  in  the  sweet  potato  studies  were  solid  pack, 
asparagus  style,  tidbits  and  mashed.  Processes  are  also  being 
determined  for  whole  yams  in  syrup. 

Experimental  packs  of  onions  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans  and 
soaked  lima  beans  in  No.  10  cans  and  specialty  products  such 
as  clam  chowder,  corn  beef  hash,  vegetable  soup,  mushroom 
sauce,  raviolis  and  fish  cakes,  have  been  put  up  to  determine 
the  processes  required  for  these  products. 
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Acidification  procedures  have  been  studied  for  green  peppers 
and  special  packs  of  vegetable  salad  to  determine  the  amount 
of  added  acid  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  boiling  water  cooks. 
Further  studies  on  the  effect  of  storage  temperature  on  the 
time  required  for  the  acidity  to  reach  equilibrium  in  artichokes 
containing  added  acid  have  also  been  made. 

Additional  tests  were  carried  out  on  the  influence  of  fill  of 
asparagus  soup  cuts  on  the  process,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  weight  of  asparagus  which  can  be  packed  in  the  can  is 
detremined  by  the  blanch. 

The  process  information  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  above 
packs  will  be  submitted  and  discussed  at  the  conference  for  the 
revision  of  the  present  processing  bulletin. 

SPRINGER-PERFORATION  STUDIES. 

By  G,  S.  Bohart  and  P.  C.  Wilbur. 

Studies  on  the  springer  perforation  problem  designed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  canning  conditions  on  the  service  time  of  cans 
have  been  continued.  These  studies  so  far  have  been  confined 
to  Royal  Anne  cherries,  loganberries,  strawberries  and  grape 
fruit,  and  have  brought  out  the  relationship  of  exhaust,  head- 
space,  cook  and  storage  temperature  to  the  rate  of  failures  in 
these  fruits. 

While  the  effect  of  each  of  these  factors  has  not  been  quanti¬ 
tatively  the  same  in  the  different  fruits,  or  even  in  different 
lots  of  the  same  fruits,  it  has  been  in  the  same  direction  in 
every  case.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that  with  increasing 
exhaust,  headspace  and  cook  and  with  decreasing  storage  tem¬ 
perature  the  service  time  increases.  In  comparing  the  ratio  of 
failures  in  lots  of  Royal  Anne  cherries,  loganberries  and  grape 
fruit  packed  under  different  conditions  our  results  indicate  that 
the  ratio  remains  the  same  whether  the  pack  be  stored  at  60 
degrees,  80  degrees  or  100  degrees  F. 

It  ha^  become  apparent  that  the  only  adequate  measure  of, 
exhaust  from  the  standpoint  of  service  time  of  a  can  is  the  vac¬ 
uum  produced  in  the  can.  A  given  time  and  temperature  of 
exhaust  will  not  necessarily  produce  the  same  vacuum  in  differ¬ 
ent  cans.  For  instance,  the  effect  of  sugar  concentration  on  heat 
penetration  is  very  noticeable,  particularly  in  fruits  like  logan¬ 
berries,  which  tend  to  pack  closely  in  the  can.  With  the  exhaust 
box  at  195  degrees  F,  only  five  minutes  were  required  to  bring 
the  average  temperature  of  a  No.  2  can  of  loganberries  in  water 
to  160  degrees  F.,  while  14.5  minutes  were  required  to  get  the 
same  average  temprature  when  70  degree  syrup  was  used. 

Experimentally  it  has  been  observed  that,  given  the  same  ex¬ 
haust,  the  syrup  packed  fruits  tend  to  become  springers  first. 

Experiments  have  so  far  failed  to  show  significant  differences 
in  service  time  of  cans  having  a  given  vacuum  produced  by  a 
long  low  exhaust  as  compared  with  a  short  high  exhaust.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  the  exhaust  box  temperature 
approaches  the  average  temperature  necessary  in  the  can  to 
produce  a  given  vacuum,  the  time  required  is  greatly  prolonged. 
To  produce  160  degree  F.  average  temperature  in  a  No.  2  can 
of  loganberries  in  50  degree  syrup  required  six  minutes  at  208 
degrees  F.  exhaust  box  temperature,  eight  minutes  at  195 
degrees  F.  and  32  minutes  at  180  degrees  F.  The  effect  of  the 
short  high  exhaust  on  the  fruit  is  considerably  different  from 
the  long  low  exhaust.  The  relationship  of  the  drained  weight 
of  Royal  Anne  cherries,  taken  shortly  after  canning,  to  exhausts 
which  gave  nearly  the  same  final  can  vacuum  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

NO.  21/2  CANS 

Exhaust  Vacuum  Fill  Drained  Wt. 

3  min.  35  sec.  at  208“  14.6  in.  539  grams  497  grams 

5  min.  45  sec,  at  195“  11.5  in.  539  grams  509  grams 

15  min.  at  180“  13.3  in.  539  grams  528  grams 

8  OZ.  CANS 

2  min.  34  sec.  at  208“  10.9  in.  156  grams  137  grams 

12  min.  24  sec.  at  180“  10.4  in.  156  grams  151  grams 

Whether  the  results  on  drained  weights  will  tend  to  approach 
the  same  value  after  longer  storage  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it 
is  evident  that  a  short  high  exhaust  reduces  the  drained  weight 
more  than  an  equivalent  long  low  exhaust. 

With  fruits  such  as  Royal  Anne  cherries,  in  which  losses  are 
largely  due  to  springer  formation  rather  than  perforation,  the 
smaller  the  headspace  used  the  higher  the  vacuum  required  to 
give  the  same  service  time.  In  these  fruits  hydrogn  is  being 
produced  continuously.  With  a  large  headspace  partly  emptied 
of  air  (exhausted)  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  re¬ 
quired  to  increase  the  internal  pressure  sufficiently  to  force  out 
the  ends  of  the  can.  With  a  smaller  headspace  it  is  necessary 
to  empty  it  more  completely  of  air  (produce  a  higher  vacuum) 
in  order  that  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  be  required  for  forc¬ 
ing  out  the  ends.  The  condition  giving  the  longest  service  time 
is  a  relatively  large  headspace  with  a  high  vacuum. 


Attention  has  previously  been  called  to  the  effect  of  added 
acid  on  the  rate  of  springer  formation  in  fruits.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  the  variations  in  the  natural  acidity  affects  the 
rate  of  springer  formation,  last  season  several  lots  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  Royal  Anne  cherries  from  widely  separated  sources 
were  packed  and  stored  at  80  degrees  F.  to  follow  the  relative 
rate  of  vacuum  loss.  The  available  acidity  in  individual  cans 
from  a  given  source  varied  only  slightly,  whereas  fruit  from 
the  region  showing  the  highest  acidity  had  2.7  times  as  much 
available  acidity  as  the  lot  showing  the  least  acid.  Although 
the  canning  conditions  were  not  identical  in  the  different  locali¬ 
ties,  yet  vacuum  losses  in  the  different  lots  appear  to  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  acidity. 

Blanching  is  used  commercially  for  some  fruits  and  its  effect 
on  the  service  time  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  was,  therefore 
studied.  A  lot  of  cherries  was  divided  into  three  portions,  one 
of  which  (the  control)  was  canned  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
second  portion  was  blanched  one  minute  in  boiling  water,  cooled 
to  room  temperature,  and  then  canned  like  the  control.  The 
third  portion  was  handled  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  second, 
except  that  the  blanching  period  was  two  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  four  months’  storage  at  80  degrees  F.  no  loss  in  external 
vacuum  has  occurred  in  either  of  the  blanched  lots,  whereas  the 
control  had  shown  noticeable  vacuum  loss.  Detailed  observa¬ 
tions  taken  from  experimental  packs  are  given  below. 

ROYAL  ANNE  CHERRIES  IN  PLAIN  COKE  CANS— It  has 
been  shown  that  in  No.  2V^  cans  of  Royal  Anne  cherries,  where 
other  conditions  are  equal,  the  storage  time  at  which  25  per  cent 
of  failures  occur  in  98  degrees  F.  storage  may  be  as  much  as 
eight  times  longer  for  an  exhaust  of  seven  minutes  at  170 
degrees  F.;  than  for  cans  closed  without  exhaust.  Higher  ex¬ 
hausts  result  in  further  increases  in  service  time.  Similarly, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  cans  with  an  average  headspace 
of  8/16  inch,  measured  from  top  of  doublet  seam,  have  shown 
over  50  times  as  long  a  service  time  as  cans  averaging  4/16 
inch  headspace.  Although  of  a  lower  magnitude,  variations  in 
the  length  of  cook  from  111  minutes  to  30  minutes  has  shown 
consistent  improvement  in  favor  of  the  longer  heating  period 
amounting  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  Following  up  the  effect 
of  storage  temperature  previously  reported  by  Kohman,  we  have 
found  differences  of  around  70  per  cent  between  extremes  of  60 
dgress  and  98  degrees  F.  storage  temperature. 

Observations  made  on  No.  2%  cans  of  Royal  Anne  cherries 
apply  in  a  general  way  to  8  oz.  cans  also. 

LOGANBERRIES  IN  RE-ENAMELED  CHARCOAL  CANS 
— Although  less  marked  in  loganberries  than  in  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  the  results  obtained  from  headspace  variations  have 
been  consistently  in  the  same  direction.  A  headspace  of  9/16 
inch  in  one  case  gave  60  per  cent  longer  service  time  for  25  per 
cent  failures  than  4/16  inch.  The  service  time  of  this  fruit 
nicreased  as  the  length  of  cook  was  increased  up  to  an  extreme 
of  16  minutes.  The  effect  of  storage  temperature  for  logan¬ 
berries  is  far  more  important  than  other  factors  studied.  The 
storage  time  at  which  25  per  cent  failures  had  occurred  was 
four  times  greater  at  60  degrees  F.  than  at  98  degrees  F. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  RE-ENAMELED  CHARCOAL  CANS 
— The  relationship  of  exhaust,  headspace  and  length  of  cook  to 
the  storage  time  for  25  per  cent  failures  in  strawberries  has 
been  found  to  be  in  the  same  direction  as  in  Royal  Anne  cherries 
and  loganberries.  Exhaust  extremes  between  ISV2  minutes  at 
206  degrees  F.  and  cans  closed  without  exhaust  showed  an  im¬ 
provement  of  80  per  cent  for  the  higher  temperature.  One  lot 
with  a  headspace  of  9/16  inch  was  40  per  cent  better  than  an¬ 
other  having  4/16  inch.  No  significant  relationship  was  noted 
between  perforations  and  total  failures  with  varying  exhaust  or 
headspace.  In  one  lot  of  this  fruit,  which  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  one-half  was  cooked  six  minutes  and  the  other  1114 
minutes  in  a  rotating  cooker.  The  total  failures  at  a  given 
storage  time  was  somewhat  greater  for  the  six-minute  cook 
and,  furthermore,  the  proportion  of  failures  due  to  perforations 
in  the  shorter  cook  were  double  that  for  the  longer  cook.  Extra 
cans  cut  shortlv  after  canning  three  lots  of  strawberries  showed 
differences  in  drained  weight  given  in  the  following  table: 

Exhaust  Vacuum  Fill  Drained  Wt. 

8  min.  at  180“  F.  8.4  in.  369  grams  271  grams 

8  min.  at  205“  F.  14.6  in.  369  grams  245  grams 

12  min.  at  205“  F.  16.6  in.  369  grams  239  grams 

GRAPEFRUIT  IN  PLAIN  CANS— This  product  is  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  the  temperature  of  storage.  In  some  instances 
failures  in  a  given  time  at  98  degrees  F.  have  amounted  to 
three  times  that  at  60  degrees  F.  As  in  other  fruits,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  standpoint  of  the  life  of  the 
can  the  exhaust  should  be  high  as  practicable,  and  headspace 
should  be  close  to  6/16  inch  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
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double  seam.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
extent  to  which  grapefruit  may  be  heated,  both  in  the  exhaust 
and  subsequent  cook,  is  limited  because  of  the  deterioration  of 
quality  resulting  from  high  temperatures. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Among  the  special  problems  studied  during  the  last  year, 
definite  progress  has  been  made  on — 

Determination  of  thei  nature  and  methods  of  control  of  the 
darkening  of  canned  all-green  asparagus  when  exposed  to  the 
air. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  holding  solutions  for  uncured  olives. 

Copper  contamination  of  tomato  products. 

Control  of  consistency  of  canned  pumpkin. 

It  is  planned  to  report  the  results  of  these  investigations  as 
soon  as  data  are  available. 

SERVICE. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  this  laboratory  it  is  evident  that 
the  canning  industry  and  those  associated  with  it  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  services  it  can  render,  the  technical 
information  readily  available  to  them,  and  the  value  of  having 
a  well-equipped  laboratory  and  staff  so  strategically  situated. 
An  interesting  indication  of  the  regard  in  which  the  laboratory 
is  held  is  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  brokers  or  wholesale 
grocers  having  trouble  with  canned  foods  shipped  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  ’phone  us  to  learn  whether  the  packer  of 
the  goods  in  question  is  a  member  of  this  Association  in  order 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our  investigation  can  be 
made. 

Each  year  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
requesting  laboratory  service,  and  this  year  14  per  cent  of  the 
members  making  inquiries  had  not  previously  used  this  labora¬ 
tory.  We  have  also  rendered  assistance  to  members  in  13  states 
outside  our  own  territory.  Even  where  individual  laboratory 
service  has  not  been  rendered,  close  contact  has  been  maintained 
by  one  means  or  another  with  Western  and  Hawaiian  members. 
Not  only  has  the  laboratory  been  represented  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  different  canners’  organizations  in  our  district, 
but  representatives  of  these  associations  have  met  with  us  to 
discuss  mutual  problems.  Last  May  at  our  Canners’  Advisory 
Committee  meeting  representatives  from  all  Western  associa¬ 
tions  met  at  this  laboratory  and  freely  discussed  both  present 
work  and  plans  for  the  future.  This  meeting  was  so  successful 
in  establishing  closer  co-operation  and  understanding  between 
the  industry  and  the  laboratory  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  such 
a  meeting  at  least  once  a  year  thereafter. 

It  was  not  possible  to  have  a  representative  visit  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  this  year,  but  the  necessity  for 
this  was  largely  offset  by  the  fact  that,  shortly  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners,  Dr.  Royal  N.  Chapman 
twice  spent  several  days  in  this  laboratory,  familiarizing  him¬ 
self  with  our  work  on  pineapple.  The  Association  of  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Canners  also  arranged  to  have  Dr.  Spiegelberg  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  this  laboratory  before  pi’oceeding  to  Honolulu 
to  assume  his  newt  duties  as  Assistant  Pathologist  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Over  630  jobs  have  been  submitted  during  the  past  year,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over  the  year  1929.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  various  types  of  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  work  is  shown  by  the  following  approximate  classi¬ 


fication: 

Chemical  studies .  127 

Sterility  tests .  137 

Causes  of  spoilage .  52 

Process  information .  105 

Bacteriological  studies .  31 

Discoloration  and  corrosion .  34 

Off-flavor  .  5 

Check  analysis  of  tomato  products .  51 

Hydrogen  swells  and  perforations .  35 

Swell  claims .  9 

Miscellaneous  .  44 


The  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health  submitted 
99  of  these  jobs  for  sterility  tests  on  products  under  their  con¬ 
trol,  or  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  cooks  being  used  for 
specialty  products  for  which  no  processes  had  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  results  of  our  tests  amply  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  control  work  for  the  Inspection  Service  in  California  in 
safeguarding  the  consumer,  in  maintaining  the  high  standard  of 
canned  foods  and,  of  even  greater  importance,  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  among  packers  of  specialty  or  new  products  who 
are  not  affiliated  with  any  association,  and  many  of  whom  have 
had  practically  no  experience  in  commercial  canning.  In  a  few 
instances  investigations  of  this  kind  have  demonstrated  the  im¬ 


practicability  of  safely  canning  certain  products  according  to 
the  methods  contemplated,  and  the  packers  have  been  convinced 
of  this  and  abandoned  their  projects. 

During  the  past  year  the  packing  of  artichokes  by  acidifica¬ 
tion  procedures  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  California 
State  Cannery  Inspection.  Material  assistance  was  given  to  the 
inspectors  and  the  various  canners  in  the  standardization  of  the 
processes  used,  and  daily  check  samples  of  blanching  solutions 
and  brines  were  submitted  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis. 


I  move  the  adoption  of  these  reports.  All  those  in  favor  of 
adopting  his  reports  signify  by  saying  “aye”;  contrary-minded. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  is  the  report  on  Simplification  of  Containers.  Is 
Frank  Wilder  here?  (Not  present.) 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  Mr. 
MacConaughey. 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  He  made  his  report  really  to 
the  convention  on  Monday. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Harry,  this  calls  for  a  report  on 
statistics.  You  made  your  report  to  the  convention,  but  this  is 
the  final  report. 

MR.  H.  E.  MacCONAUGHEY  (San  Francisco,  Calif.) :  The 
report  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  those  here  I  will  read  the  report  of  the  committee: 

“Your  committee  expresses  its  belief  that  complete  statistical 
information  on  the  canning  industry  and  its  operations  is 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  industry;  that  these 
statistics  should  be  collected  by  an  impartial  authoritative  agency 
in  which  the  industry  and  the  public  have  complete  confidence: 
that  the  statistics  should  be  compiled  by  Government  agencies 
so  far  as  possible;  that  the  statistics  on  production  should  be 
made  available  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  issued  simul¬ 
taneously  to  all  interests  concerned ;  that  inasmuch  as  the  success 
of  the  statistical  work  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 
degree  of  cooperation  given  by  the  canners,  the  committee  there¬ 
fore  urges  that  all  canners,  through  their  respective  organiza¬ 
tions,  and/or  individually,  where  no  organization  exist,  give 
their  hearty  cooperation  to  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  statistics  for  the  industry.” 

I  may  say  that  the  committee  will  continue  to  function,  as 
committees  are  supposed  to  do,  hoping  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end. 

I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Mr.  Meulendyke,  will  you  give  the 
report  on  the  Seedsmen’s  Conference?  (Not  present.)  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Seedsmen’s  Conference  is  in  our  possession,  all  made 
out  orderly,  in  detailed  fashion.  Those  in  favor  of  adopting  this 
report  signifying  by  saying  “aye”.  It  is  so  ordered. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SEED  GERMINATION 
L.  Meulendyke,  Chairman 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  your 
Committee  has  conferred  with  seedsmen  with  reference  to  bring¬ 
ing  about  more  uniform  methods  of  making  and  interpreting 
germination  tests  of  canners  seeds.  In  preparation  for  this 
confei-ence  the  Association’s  Raw  Products  Bureau  at  our  request 
invited  several  seed  analysts  and  plant  pathologists  to  discuss 
the  problems  involved,  and  to  furnish  suggestions  as  to  the 
procedure  which  should  be  followed  by  the  seedmen.  A  method 
is  needed  which  will  indicate  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
performance  which  may  be  expected  of  the  seed  in  the  field 
under  suitable  growing  conditions. 

This  group  of  experts  formulated  recommendations,  and  out¬ 
lined  a  method  of  making  and  interpreting  seed  germination 
tests.  These  recommendations  which  are  submitted  as  a  part  of 
this  report  were  approved  by  your  Committee  and  recommended 
to  seedsmen  as  a  guide  to  practice. 

Your  Committee  invited  a  representative  group  of  seedsmen, 
including  those  exhibiting  at  this  Convention,  to  a  conference 
on  Monday,  January  19.  At  this  conference  Mr.  M.  T.  Munn, 
New  York  State  Seed  Analyst  and  Research  Associate  in  Botany 
at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  explained 
the  recommendations  and  illustrated  with  living  seedlings  the 
wide  difference  in  results  which  may  follow  from  differing 
methods  of  making  and  interpreting  tests.  Mr.  Munn  empha¬ 
sized  the  difference  in  a  test  which  consists  only  of  a  record  of 
the  Viability  of  seed  and  one  which  involves  in  addition,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Vitality  of  the  seed.  In  a  sample  of  germinat¬ 
ing  beans  exhibited  by  Mr.  Munn  for  illustration,  the  seed  was 
75  per  cent  Viable,  but  only  48  per  cent  had  sufficient  Vitality 
to  produce  normal  seedling  plants. 

After  discussion  by  those  present  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  group  included  in  the  conference  as  individual  seeds¬ 
men  endorse  the  principle  of  making  and  interpreting  tests  in 


Cameron  Automatic  Line 

Producing  300  Sanitary 
Cans  Per  Minute 


AND  SOLDERS  THE  CAN-BODKS 

NUMBER  TWO  SANITARY  CANS  ARE  MADE  ON  OUR  HIGH 
SPEED  LINE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  COST  PER  THOUSAND: 


Tin-Plate,  Solder,  Flux,  Compound . . .  $13.86 

liUbor,  Overhead,  Power  and  Gas .  .88 


Total  Cost  Per  Thousand,  Based  on  Tin-Plate  $5.00  F.  O.  B.  Pittsburgh  14.74 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

<i40  li.  Ashland  Ave.  ♦  ♦  CHICAQO,  U.  S.  A. 


If  number  z  plain  sanitary  cans  cost 
$14*74  per  thousand  made  on  our  high 
speed  line,  how  much  does  it  cost  a 
canner  to  rent  a  closing  machine? 

WE  SELL  OURS  OUTRIGHT 


We  Build  5  Styles  of  Closing  Machines 


A  Cameron  Line— Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

I  — - -  It  is  adjustable  Sor  cans  of  differ* 

ent  sizes  from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


Three  of  these  closing  mach¬ 
ines  are  adiustable  for  cans 
of  sizes  from  No.  l  to  No.  3. 


The  other  two  are  ad¬ 
iustable  for  cans  from 
No.  1  to  gallon  size. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  n.  Ashland  Ave.  ♦  ♦  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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accordance  with  the  recommendations  submitted  by  your 
Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  conference  recommend  tha* 
the  official  seed  laboratories  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  be  guided  likewise  by  these 
principles  in  making  and  interpreting  germination  tests. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  conference  that  a  committee 
of  seedsmen  be  selected  to  convene  on  call  of  its  chairman  for 
further  conference  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  between 
canners  and  seedsmen. 

The  Committee  selected  is  composed  of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Clark, 
Chairman,  Associated  Seed  Canners  Incorporated;  Mr.  K.  D. 
Rose,  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company;  Earl  Renard,  Wisconsin 
Canners  Seed  Corporation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  Meulendkye,  Chairman 
John  L.  Baxter, 

Henry  P.  Taylor,  Committee 

RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  SEED¬ 
TESTING  PROCEDURE 

The  reason  for  testing  seeds  for  germination  is  to  determine 
their  ability  to  develop  into  normal  plants  under  favorable  field 
conditions.  It  should  be  the  practice  to  consider  and  report  as 
germination  the  percentage  of  seeds  apparently  capable  of 
developing  into  normal  seedlings.  The  germination  test  shall 
be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  determine  the  ability  of  the 
seeds  to  develop  into  normal  plants. 

The  percentage  of  germination  reported  shall  mean  the  per¬ 
centage  of  seeds  capable  of  developing  into  normal  plants. 

The  term  “germination”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  per¬ 
centage  of  seedlings  which  develop  normally  in  the  specified 
duration  of  test  and  which  display  every  evidence  of  being 
capable  of  continued  normal  growth. 

Germination  figures  or  percentages  of  germination  reported 
shall  be  obtained  either  by  an  actual  growing  test  in  soil  to 
obtain  seedlings,  or  by  a  test  in  suitable  artificial  medium.  If 
an  artificial  medium  is  used  the  result  shall  be  evaluated  upon 
the  basis  of  a  soil  test. 

SOIL  TESTS— 

In  making  soil  tests,  the  following  procedure  is  recommended; 
A  standardized  soil  is  not  necessary,  provided  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  moisture,  aeration,  and  temperature  are  provided  for 
the  germinating  seeds.  A  soil  should  be  selected  that  will 
supply  sufficient  water  to  the  seeds  without  hindrance  to  aeration 
and  which  will  not  cake.  Equal  portions  of  a  good  garden  soil 
(free  from  weeds)  and  clean  sharp  sand  provide  a  suitable  soil. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  proper  degree 
of  wetting  of  the  soil.  Water  should  be  added  to  air-dry  soil 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  proper  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  soil  can  best  be  tested  by  picking  up  a  handful  and 
pressing  it  firmly  by  closing  the  hands.  When  the  soil  holds 
together  in  a  ball  when  the  hand  is  opened  and  yet  crumbles 
easily  when  the  ball  is  broken,  the  moisture  content  is  suitable. 
After  the  soil  has  been  properly  wetted,  it  should  be  rubbed 
through  a  sieve  and  put  in  the  containers  for  the  seed  test 
without  packing.  The  seed  should  then  be  placed  on  the  soil 
evenly  spaced  and  covered  with  about  half  inch  of  the  same  soil. 

The  test  must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  within  the  range  that 
is  suitable  for  the  germination  of  the  seed  in  question.  In  order 
that  the  number  of  abnormal  seedlings  may  be  determined,  the 
seedlings  in  the  soil  should  not  be  disturbed  until  the  test  is 
completed. 

RULES  FOR  SEED  TESTING— 

For  further  directions  oh  seed  testing,  seedsmen  and  others 
are  referred  to  the  Rules  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Seed  Analysts  of  North  America,  printed  by  the  U.  S  .Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  Department  Circular  406. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  entitled  “Soil  Tests”  is  substituted 
for  the  paragraph  entitled  “Greenhouse  Soil  Tests”  in  the  Rules 
as  printed  in  Department  Circular  406. 

SEED  BORNE  DISEASE— 

When  any  lot  of  seed  shows  definite  evidence  of  disease,  that 
fact  together  with  its  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  shall 
be  shown  on  the  report  of  germination.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to: 

Aschochyta  on  peas. 

Fusarium  and  diplodia  on  sweet  corn. 

Anthracnose  and  bacterial  blights  on  beans. 

Approved  at  conference  in  Washington,  November  13,  1930,  by: 
Mr.  Edgar  Brown,  Principal  Botanist  in  charge  of  Seed 
Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultue. 

Dr-.  Eben  H.  Toole,  Associate  Physiologist,  Seed  Purity  and 
Vitality  Investigations,  Seed  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Dr.  L.  L.  Harter,  Senior  Pathologist,  Vegetable  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Diseases,  Office  of  Plant  Horticultural  Crops  and  Dis¬ 
eases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Munn,  Chief  in  Research  (Botany)  N.  Y.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Can  Opener  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  There  was  no  actual  meeting  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  Chain  Store  Association,,  the 
Food  Brokers  Association,  and  one  man  from  each  of  the  can 
companies. 

A  year  ago  I  was  convinced  that  the  average  home  was  not 
equipped  with  a  good  can  opener.  I  thought  appointing  a 
committee  to  go  into  the  matter  was  quite  essential.  We  covered 
the  facts  by  correspondence.  We  felt  that,  first,  the  Association 
should  get  behind  and  endorse  an  opener,  calling  it  the  “National 
Canners’  Opener,”  one  we  were  convinced  was  good  and  con¬ 
venient,  one  that  would  please  the  housewife. 

After  consideration,  we  decided  that  would  not  be  a  good 
plan,  that  it  would  discourage  the  development  of  new  openers, 
and  that  it  would  discourage  the  sale  of  many  other  good 
openers  on  the  market  with  which  we  might  not  be  familiar. 

We  then  thought  that  it  might  be  better  if  we  offered  a 
prize,  and  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  the  food  editors 
of  the  leading  women’s  magazines,  coupled  with  demands  from 
the  mechanical  departments  of  each  of  the  canning  companies 
to  pass  on  the  mechanical  features.  That  sounded  like  a  good 
plan  until  we  came  to  figure  out  how  the  prize  would  be  given. 
There  is  on  the  market  the  best  opener  for  15  cents,  there  is 
another  opener  that  is  the  best  for  $1.25,  there  is  another  one 
for  $5,  and  they  range  all  the  way  from  15  cents  to  $25.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  find  the  highest  priced  opener  the  best,  and  if 
there  were  not  the  restriction  of  price  tacked  on  there,  naturally 
the  highest  priced  opener  would  be  the  one  that  won  the  prize, 
although  it  might  not  be  the  most  practical  to  meet  the  average 
woman’s  pocket-book. 

After  giving  that  considerable  study  we  decided  that  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  recommend  to  the  wholesale 
grocers  and  to  the  retailers  and  to  the  brokers  a  showing  of  keen 
interest  in  the  distribution  of  can  openers.  We  discovered  that 
there  w'as  a  number  of  good  can  openers  on  the  market  but  that 
distribution  was  in  the  wrong  channel.  Their  distribution  wa^ 
in  the  channel  of  the  hardware  stores  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
satisfaction  that  the  opener  gave,  merely  being  interested  in 
distributing  them  because  of  the  profit. 

We  want  lo  change  that.  We  want  to  get  those  openers  into 
the  retail  grocery  stores,  where  their  distribution  will  be  not 
so  much  for  profit  but  in  order  to  see  that  the  people  in  the 
neighboihood  cf  that  retail  store  have  the  proper  means  (and 
I  say  “proper”  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis)  of  opening  the 
products  that  the  retail  store  has  to  sell,  feeling  that  con¬ 
venience  is  one  of  the  outstanding  attributes  of  canned  food, 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  can  make  them  more  convenient,  just 
to  that  extent  will  we  sell  more  of  them. 

Fortunately,  I  think,  for  this  movement,  they  happened  to 
print  in  the  same  article  in  which  Mr.  Farrell’s  address  was 
given,  some  of  the  statements  that  I  had  made  in  reference  to 
the  necessity  for  a  good  can  opener.  While  I  would  like  to 
flatter  myself  to  the  extent  that  this  article  was  syndicated 
throughout  the  United  States  in  all  the  newspapers  because  of 
the  necessity  of  a  can  opener,  I  rather  fear  that  possibly  Mi 
Farrell’s  speech  had  something  to  do  with  it;  nevertheless  the 
publicity  is  all  over  the  country.  I  have  received  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  wires  in  the  last  two  days,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  letters,  from  people  telling  me  all  about  can  openers,  and 
it  has  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  I  believe  that  the 
net  result  will  be  beneficial. 

I  am  going  to  say  this  in  all  frankness,  not  to  advertise  an 
opener,  but  I  received  a  lot  of  letters  from  housewives  (I  had 
one  from  Berkley,  California,  air  mail,,  special  delivery,  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  country),  in  which  these  women  say, 
“We  have  a  wonderful  opener  in  our  house  and  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it.  We  have  had  it  for  three  or  four  years.  It 
costs  $1.69  and  it  is  known  as  the  ‘Speed-0’  opener.” 

I  am  not  saying  that  to  advertise  the  “Speed-0”  opener,  but 
I  do  believe  this  cross-section  through  these  letters  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  women  who  use  a  “Speed-0”  opener  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  and  I  think  the  fellow  is  entitled  to  that  publicity. 

That  is  my  report  on  the  can  opener.  If  you  want  me  to  go 
into  detail  I  will  read  you  all  these  letters. 

At  Monday’s  meeting,  the  Committee  on  Nominations  did  not. 
make  a  complete  report.  We  elected  those  who  were  nominated, 
but  there  were  some  vacancies  not  filled.  I  should  like  Mr. 
Gerber  to  give  a  further  report. 
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MR.  GERBER:  Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of  Director 
for  Utah  was  withheld  at  the  opening  session  for  the  reasons 
then  stated,  it  appearing  that  there  had  been  some  confusion 
and  misunderstanding.  I  am  since  informed  that  the  then 
nominee,  Mr.  Herbert  Herrington,  has  requested  that  his  name 
be  withdrawn,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Nott  is  authorized  to  make 
that  withdrawal.  That  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  to  close  the  matter  there  should  be  nominations  from  the 
floor  and  election  of  the  two  Directors  by  this  body. 

I  think  that  if  I  am  correctly  informed  about  Mr.  Nott’s 
authorization  he  should  make  the  withdrawal. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  saw  Mr.  Herrington  this  morning.  He  could 
not  be  here  himself.  He  understood  there  was  just  a  little  bit 
of  misunderstanding  and  asked  me  to  please  withdraw  his  nam< 
in  order  to  clear  up  the  situation,  and  in  fact  gave  me  the 
authority  to  do  so. 

MR.  CHASE :  I  move  the  resignation  be  received. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

MR.  PARKER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Stringer,  of  Utah  and  Alex  S.  Dalyatt,  of  the  Royal 
Canning  Company,  Ogden,  Utah. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

MR.  GERBER:  I  second  the  nominations. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Mr.  Cosgrove,  will  you  make  a  re¬ 
port  on  Special  Legislation? 

MR.  E.  B.  COSGROVE:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  on 
Special  Legislation  has  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  the  Executive  Committee  and  has  been  published  in 
the  Secretary’s  Report. 


National  Canners  Association  by  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers,  the  National  Chain  Store  Association, 
and  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and  our 
hope  that  the  pleasant  existing  relations  may  continue  in  the 
years  to  come  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  trade  papers 
and  the  daily  press  for  their  friendly  support  of  this  convention. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  express  its  appreciation 
to  the  American  Can  Company  for  its  courteous  hospitality. 

On  January  29,  1930,  just  following  our  convention  last  year, 
Harry  P.  Strasbaugh  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Strasbaugh  was  one  of  the  early  stalwart  leaders  in  the 
work  of  the  Association.  In  1920  he  was  Vice-President  and 
1921  he  was  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Throughout  all  the  years  of  his  participation  in  the  canning 
business  he  was  active  in  building  up  and  exemplifying  the  best 
traditions  of  this  industry  and  the  Association. 

We  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  this  friend  and  associate  and 
instruct  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  his  family. 

The  industry  laments  the  death  of  Jay  D.  Fuller  who  died  at 
his  home.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.  December  3,  1930,  aged  59  years. 

He  was  for  fifteen  years  associated  with  The  Haserot  Can¬ 
neries  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  acting  for  a  number  of 
years  as  Manager  of  its  New  York  State  plants,  retiring  in  1904 
as  Treasurer  of  the  organization  and  thereafter  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  Fuller  Canneries  Company,  operating  a  large  and 
efficient  vegetable  cannery  at  South  Dayton,  New  York,  and 
maintaining  an  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PRESIDENT  HUME:  I  want  to  say  to  you  as  Chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  that  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  work  you  have  done 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  wish  to  thank  the  Committee 
of  which  you  were  Chairman.  You  certainly  worked  hard  and 
you  have  gotten  results.  We  all  appreciate  it. 

Is  Mr.  Frank  Wilder  here?  (Not  present.) 

Are  there  any  other  committees  to  make  reports? 

Mr.  Chase. 

We  will  have  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

There  are  a  number  of  resolutions  to  be  passed  and  I  think  it 
would  be  best  to  have  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  they  all  be 
read  and  then,  if  it  is  in  order,  that  they  be  adopted  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  voting  on  each  one  separately. 

MR.  CHASE,  SR:  I  think  that  is  possibly  a  little  bit  irregu 
lar.  If  you  put  in  “unless  there  is  objection  to,”  it  will  be  all 
right. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Let  us  read  all  the  resolutions  then 
to  see  whether  we  will  adopt  them  all  at  one  time. 


THE  RESOLUTIONS 


“WHEREAS,  The  success  of  this  convention  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  and  in  a  large  measure  can  be  attributed  to  the 
speakers  at  our  general  and  section  meetings,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  our  thanks  and  appreciation  be  extended  to 


Mr.  James  A.  Ferrell 
Mr.  C.  L.  Keaton 
Mr.  Eugene  S.  Berthiaume 
Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Orr 
Dr.  W.  B.  White 
Mr.  H.  A.  Lepper 
Mr.  Victor  Hanf 
Mr.  C.  B.  Sayre 
Mr.  B.  A.  Klapper 
Dr.  C.  H.  Keipper 
Mr.  Ed  Hampe 
Mr.  G.  H.  Rieman 
Mr.  R.  E.  Vaughan 
Mr.  Glen  M.  Smith 
Mr.  Ove  F.  Jensen 
Mr.  Nathan  Eckstein 
Mr.  Arthur  Ehrenfeld 
Mr.  E.  G.  Montgomery 
Mr.  J.  H.  MacGillivray 
Miss  P.  Mabel  Nelson 
Miss  Edith  Barber 
Mr.  F.  C.  McDowell 
Mr.  James  Henderson 
Mr.  D.  H.  Borwn 


Mr.  Thomas  F.  Branham 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Morrill 
Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Dunbar 
Mr.  V.  B.  Bonney 
Mr.  F.  H.  Massman 
Mr.  August  Janszen 
Mrs.  Bessie  Brooks  West 
Dr.  J.  C.  Walker 
Mr.  Roy  Johnson 
Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Allard 
Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck 
Mr.  E.  W.  Lindstrom 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Huelsen 
Mr.  W.  C.  Geagley 
Mr.  Robert  Roulston 
Mr.  Howard  Kittle 
Mr.  L.  F.  Warrick 
Mr.  Roy  Magruder 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
Mr.  O.  Lockett 
Miss  Alice  M.  Child 
Miss  Florence  Pope 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis 


Being  mindful  of  the  wisdom  of  close  cooperation  and  the 
mutual  advantages  of  it,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  again  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
slendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  exhibited  to  the 


Mr.  Fuller  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  State 
Canners  Association  and  at  one  time  served  as  its  President. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  gentlemanly  and  genial  qualities  and  of 
the  highest  integrity.  His  death  was  a  shock  to  his  many  friends 
and  associates,  and  he  will  be  missed  and  mourned  by  them  all. 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  testimonials  be  sent  to  his 
family  and  company  and  recorded  in  the  records  of  the 
Association. 

WHEREAS,  In  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Fred  J.  Pritchard,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  plant  science  has  lost  a 
skillful  and  devoted  worker  whose  services  in  directing  the 
breeding  of  improved  varieties  of  tomatoes  have  been  note¬ 
worthy,  and  whose  constructive  advice  and  judgment  on  pro¬ 
duction  problems  will  be  sorely  missed: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  scientific  and  practical  value  of 
the  public  services  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  and  extends  its  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  associates;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Pritchard’s  family,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  J.  T.  Dorrance  passed  to  the  ^eat 
beyond.  Dr.  Dorrance  built  to  great  size  and  was  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  one  of  the  outstanding 
industrials  of  this  country.  Combined  with  the  attributes  of 
a  great  and  forceful  executive.  Dr.  Dorrance  had  also  to  un¬ 
stinted  degree  the  attributes  of  kindness  and  helpfulness.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  join  in  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
industry. 

Now,  therefore,  we  express  to  the  company  and  to  the  family 
of  Dr.  Dorrance  our  sympathy  and  keen  regret  at  his  passing 
and  we  instruct  that  this  resolution  be  suitably  inscribed  and 
a  copy  sent  to  his  family. 

We  take  cognizance  of  and  approve  without  reservation  the 
following  resolution: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  administrative  ruling  has 
reserved  the  long-established  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  requiring  that  the  presence  of  corn  sugar  in  pre¬ 
pared  food  products  be  declared  on  the  label. 

This  reversal  of  an  established  ruling,  far  from  representing 
the  wishes  of  state  food  officials,  industries  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  prepared  foods,  trades  engaged  in  their  distribution, 
and  consumers  who  rely  on  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  interests,  was  actively  opposed  by  them. 

It  accomplished  by  administrative  action  what  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  refused,  despite  repeated  efforts  by 
corn  sugar  proponents,  to  enact  into  law.  It  disturbs  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Federal  and  State  food  officials  and  arrests  the  progress 
toward  uniformity  of  Federal  and  State  food  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  It  deprives  the  consumer  of  information  to  which  he  is 
entitled  and  sets  a  precedent  for  analagous  rulings  affecting 
other  products,  thus  paving  the  way  to  defeating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  pure  food  laws  were  enacted. 
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Therefore  this  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  and  •the  National  Canners 
Associaiton,  reaffirms  its  approval  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
and  expresses  its  opposition  to  any  action,  legislative  or  adminis¬ 
trative,  which  weakens  that  Act  or  deprives  the  food  consumer 
of  information  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 

We  respectfully  request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re¬ 
consider  this  subject,  which  is  one  vital  to  the  public  and  the 
food  trade. 

We  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  Secretary  Hyde  and  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  Association. 

Each  year  develops  its  own  important  problems  in  this  great 
industry,  and  each  year  this  Association  has  with  remarkable 
success  chosen  capable  leaders  to  meet  and  solve  these  problems. 

The  past  year  has  added  new  problems  and  the  Association 
again  has  been  fortunate  in  its  leadership. 

C.  E.  Hume,  our  retiring  President,  has  exemplified  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  those  traits  most  necessary  to  successful  leader¬ 
ship.  He  has  had  the  energy,  judgment  and  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  problems  as  they  have  arisen,  and  he  has  been 
reinforced  by  a  native  wit  and  a  native  optimism  which  have 
done  much  towards  accentuating  the  excellent  spirit  and  for¬ 
ward-looking  attitude  which  always  has  marked  the  work  of 
this  Association. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  express 
to  him  our  cordial  good  wishes  and  hearty  thanks  for  the 
harmony  which  he  has  furthered  in  this  organization;  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Hume. 

For  twenty-four  years  Frank  E.  Gorrell  has  been  Secretary 
of  this  Association.  During  that  time  we  have  passed  many 
resolutions  sincerely  expressing  our  high  opinion  of  him  and  of 
his  services  to  the  Association.  We  wish  now  to  reaffirm  each 
one  of  those  resolutions  and  to  add  that  there  could  not  be  a 
finer  man  nor  a  better  one  for  the  position. 

The  past  year,  with  its  recessions  in  industrial  and  commercial 
activity,  has  given  the  canning  industry  its  share  of  perplexing 
business  problems.  Canners  have  met  these  problems  with  a 
confidence  based  on  the  essential  character  of  the  industry,  their 
faith  in  its  future  and  their  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  industry, 
as  demonstrated  many  times  in  the  past,  to  bring  sound  business 
judgment  to  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

The  industry  is  now  entering  upon  the  activities  of  a  new 
year,  with  evidence  daily  becoming  more  apparent  that  business 
recovery  is  on  the  way.  It  begins  this  new  year  with  courage 
and  with  a  conviction  that  a  sound  production  program  with 
orderly  marketing  of  its  products  will  enable  the  canners  to 
participate  fully  in  the  returns  of  a  better  business  year. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  approve  and  endorse  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  our  President,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hume,  in  his  annual  address 
delivered  at  this  convention  and  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  various  committees  of  the 
Association,  as  well  as  to  the  industry  at  large. 

RESOLVED,  That  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  to 
act  for  this  Association  in  the  selection  of  the  location  for  the 
next  convention. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  In  adopting  these  resolutions  (those 
pertaining  to  deaths  during  the  year),  I  will  ask  for  a  rising 
vote. 

The  audience  arose. 

MR.  CHASE,  SR.:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  this  last 
resolution  (vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hume)  be  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote. 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  CHASE,  SR.:  To  save  embarrassment  to  the  President, 
I  might  announce  the  motion  is  carried. 

PRESI DENT  HUME :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chase. 

I  move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  on  this  resolution  just  read 
(vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gorrell). 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded. 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
PRESIDENT  HUME:  Carried  by  a  narrow  margin. 

MR.  CHASE,  JR.:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 


PRESIDENT  HUME:  Is  Mr.  Wilder  here?  (Not  present.) 

MR.  GERBER:  I  think  the  substance  of  the  report  was 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee,  and  I  move 
that  we  adopt  the  report. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  Are  there  any  other  committee  re¬ 
ports?  Are  any  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections  present?  All 
the  reports  of  the  Section  Chairmen  are  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  before  filing  and  passage;  so  you  can  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  duly  considered  at  the  proper  time. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  opportunity.  I  have  been  sitting  in  the 
driver’s  seat.  I  did  not  have  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
driving.  I  had  a  darned  good  lot  of  horses  and  I  had  a  good 
wheel  horse.  All  I  had  to  do  was  occasionally  let  them  know  I 
had  the  reins  in  my  hand,  apply  the  brakes  once  in  a  while,  very 
gently,  but  the  old  wheel  horse,  in  times  of  necessity,  would  dig 
his  feet  into  the  ground  and  get  back  on  his  haunches  going 
down  hill,  if  we  were  going  a  little  too  fast,  and  get  his  head 
down  and  pull  when  we  were  going  up  again.  We  could  not  have 
a  better  wheel  horse.  That  is  all  I  am  going  to  say  about  you 
(referring  to  Mr.  Gorrell). 

I  would  like  to  say  more,  but  I  cannot.  I  know  my  limitations. 
When  I  try  to  get  sentimental  I  am  terrible. 

There  are  just  two  pictures  that  I  have  been  able  to  see 
from  that  driver’s  seat.  The  outstanding  strength  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  in  a  necessity.  That  is 
a  very,  very  strong  point  in  our  industry.  Due  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  necessity  of  the  commodity  in  which  we  are  dealing 
is  growing  more  and  more  in  importance. 

It  was  not  a  great  many  years  ago  when  canned  foods 
actually  were  used  largely  as  substitutes.  Today,  and  I  repeat, 
due  to  the  constructive  efforts  of  this  organization,  they  have 
become  a  very  marked  necessity  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  people. 
That  is  the  outstanding  strength. 

The  outstanding  weakness  is  the  instability  of  the  market. 
There  was  a  time  when  cutting  a  price  now  and  then  was  not 
particularly  out  of  style;  it  was  done  and  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  it  because  it  was  not  done  to  any  great  extent  where 
it  actually  affected  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

There  are  certain  things  in  business  that  go  out  of  style  the 
same  as  they  do  in  dresses  and  other  things  as  we  progress. 
Today,  in  business,  it  is  out  of  style  to  try  to  base  and  govern 
sales  purely  on  price.  We  are  trying  to  dig  under  the  foundation 
of  sound  values  in  order  to  induce  the  sale  that  is  undermining 
the  structure  of  business  stability,  and  the  sooner  this  industry 
refrains  from  breaking  into  that  foundation  with  a  little  shovel 
the  better  off  we  will  be. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  I  think  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
structive  moves  this  year  has  been  the  assent  we  have  given 
to  the  gathering  of  statistics.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  will  accomplish  much  during  he  coming  year. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  views  from  the  head  driver’s  seat.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  been  sprinkling  quite  a  bit  this  year  on  the 
road.  It  has  cast  a  little  haze  over  some  of  the  views  I  thought 
I  saw  in  the  advertising  campaign,  which  is  a  wonderful  picture. 
It  was  not  obscured  entirely;  it  was  just  clouded  by  the  mist, 
and  I  know  that  within  a  very  few  months  that  mist  is  going  to 
rise  to  the  extent  to  where  it  is  going  to  unfold  a  very  remark¬ 
able  picture  to  this  industry.  Possibly  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
it  was  a  little  misty  this  year,  a  little  damp.  Maybe  the  business 
clouds  that  gathered  were  a  good  thing  for  us.  We  did  not 
get  into  any  thunder  storms,  but  it  was  getting  pretty  dusty 
along  that  road,  I  will  tell  you  that,  and  that  dust  was  getting 
into  our  nostrils  and  clouding  our  vision.  We  know  that  after 
a  rain  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  we  can  see  better,  the  pictures 
are  clearer  to  us,  we  have  a  keener  vision,  and  I  think  it  is 
all  for  our  betterment. 

I  am  going  to  step  down  out  of  that  driver’s  seat.  The  old 
wheel  horse  is  going  to  stay  there.  So  long  as  he  has  the  cleats 
on  his  hoofs,  so  long  as  he  gets  back  on  his  haunches  when  we 
go  over  those  grades,  and  so  long  as  he  still  keeps  his  head  down 
when  we  are  pulling  up  hill,  I  know  that  this  Association  is 
headed  for  nothing  but  progress,  and  it  is  going  to  rebound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

The  man  who  is  going  to  take  my  place  I  met  this  year.  I 
became  very  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  is  a  gentleman,  he 
is  a  scholar.  He  looks  as  though  he  came  from  about  seven 
generations  of  aristocrats.  I  mean  that  sincerely.  He  looks 
the  part.  If  you  ever  had  an  undignified  President  in  your  life, 
you  have  got  to  go  some  to  beat  me,  I  will  tell  you  that. 
(Laughter.)  You  are  now  going  from  the  ridiculous  to  the 
sublime,  you  are  going  to  have  a  man  that  looks  like  a  real 
President,  a  man  that  is  going  to  act  like  one,  and  a  man  that 
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is  going  to  pull  you  out  of  all  the  holes,  if  any,  that  I  got  you 
into.  .  ,  - 

Mr.  Harding,  step  up  to  the  White  House.  If  I  don  t  chuck 
something  in  like  that  once  in  a  while  my  G  string  puckers  up 
and  I  can’t  say  anything.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Harding,  welcoming  you  to  this  office,  I  wish  to  present 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Canners  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  the  insignia  of  office.  (Presenting  a  gavel.)  I 
hope  that  you  have  as  good  a  time  out  of  the  job  as  I  have  had. 
(Applause.) 

President  Harding  took  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING:  Gentlemen,  I  accept  this  with 
great  reluctance,  especially  from  such  hands,  and  I  can  simply 
say,  and  I  want  to  say  very  sincerely,  that  I  never  faced  a  job 
with  greater  humility  nor  one  for  which  I  have  more  respect. 

I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  Ed  Hume  by  reminding  him  of 
all  the  things  he  has  left  undone,  or  of  all  the  things  I  intend 
to  do,  because  I  do  not  know  yet  what  they  are.  You  are  not 
interested  at  the  moment  in  my  intentions  or  feelings;  so, 
temporarily,  and  I  hope  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  I  am  going 
to  recognize  Mr.  MacConaughey. 

MR.  H.  E.  MacCONAUGHEY:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  recognize  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  recognize  me  too  many  times  during 
this  year. 

Ed  Hume  has  said  that  I  wished  upon  him  the  job  as  President 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
objecting  to  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  about  him,  because 
if  I  wished  that  job  on  him  he  certainly  wished  things  on  me. 
He  has  had  me  flying  back  and  forth  across  this  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  I  am  only  a  committeeman.  He  has 
had  me  fly  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  then  fly  back 
to  Chicago  again,  and  in  September  he  got  me  back  here  in 
Chicago  and  kept  me  here  until  December.  I  have  had  tele¬ 
grams  from  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
satisfied  with  that,  when  I  got  home  for  a  week  I  received  a 
three-hundred  word  message  from  him  in  San  Franicsco.  His 
office  is  only  three  blocks  from  my  office,  but  he  had  to  send  me 
a  telegram  because  he  had  gotten  into  the  habit. 

I  do  not  know  just  why  he  wished  all  these  things  upon  me, 
but  I  have  had  to  do  a  number  of  things.  I  have  had  to  be 
nurse  to  him.  He  came  here  to  Chicago  and  I  was  here 
during  the  Notre  Dame-Southern  California  game.  He  was  in 
bed.  He  would  not  behave  himself.  He  wanted  to  work  when 
he  should  not  have  been  working,  and  we  had  to  sit  on  him 
to  keep  him  in  bed.  We  were  sitting  in  his  room  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  sat  upon  him,  as  it  were,  and  we  had  a  radio  in  his 
room  to  entertain  him  because  we  could  not.  He  was  lying  there, 
hardly  able  to  talk  because  his  throat  was  choked  up  with  a 
cold,  and  these  Notre  Dame  boys  were  going  through  that 
Southern  California  line  time  after  time  and  he  managed  to  get 
his  voice  clear  enough  to  say  what  I  think  is  a  classic.  He 
said,  “You  have  got  to  hand  it  to  the  Irish  for  their  mass  plays.” 
(Laughter.) 

If  I  may  touch  upon  a  •serious  thought  for  just  a  moment, 
let  me  say  that  I  think  we  might  use  that  in  connection  with 
the  canning  industry.  If  these  canners  would  just  do  a  little 
of  this  “mass  play”  stuff,  stand  together  (of  course,  we  cannot 
stand  together  on  price,  but  we  can  stand  firmly),  I  think  we 
would  soon  break  down  this  constant  hammering  to  beat  the 
prices;  I  believe  that  the  buyers  of  this  country  are  going  on 
eating  canned  foods,  but  we  need  a  little  of  this  mass  stuff  and 
we  can  adopt  a  little  of  the  Irish  stuff.  I  think  we  can  do  that 
very  nicely. 

My  association  with  Mr.  Hume  has  been  very  pleasant.  I 
have  known  Ed  for  a  good  many  years,  but  during  this  last  year 
I  have  become  much  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  the  longer 
I  know  him,  the  more  I  love  him.  I  am  something  like  he  is — 
when  I  begin  to  get  sentimental  something  comes  up  in  here 
(indicating  his  throat)  and  I  am  terrible.  I  tell  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  he  has  been  a  kind  of  nuisance 
and  that  is  the  can  opener.  Every  time  I  see  him  he  talks 
about  can  openers,  and  I  believe  he  dream  about  them  because 
he  talks  about  them;  even  during  that  Notre  Dame-Southern 
California  game  he  had  to  talk  about  can  openers.  So  we  got 
together,  unknown  to  him,  a  scientific  committee  (I  may  add, 
men  of  science),  who  have  been  quietly  working  on  this  problem 
of  a  can  opener.  Now,  a  “Speed-0”  may  be  a  good  name  for  a 
can  opener,  but  there  has  been  plenty  of  “speed-0”  in  the 
traveling  back  and  forth  across  this  country  during  the  last 
year.  I  do  not-  know  how  many  miles  I  have  traveled,  but  I 
know  I  have  not  been  home  long  enough  to  know  what  home 
looks  like. 


“Speed-0” — ^that  is  a  good  name,  but  this  committee  has  been 
searching  for  something  that  ■will  absolutely  satisfy  Mr.  Hume. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  have  succeeded  in  gteting  it, 
but  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Hume,  I  and  my  associates  (I  like  that  phrase, 
“my  associates”)  in  the  administrative  council  have  gotten 
together  and  we  have  financed  this  committee  that  has  been 
doing  all  this  hard  work,  and  we  offer  to  you  the  result  of  the 
committee’s  efforts  and  a  subject  upon  which  the  result  of  the 
efforts  may  be  tried  out.  We  would  like  to  have  you  come  up 
here  and  look  this  over  (a  large,  5-gal.  oyster  can  with  “Vita¬ 
mins”  printed  across  the  front  of  it)  and  experiment  with  the 
can  openers  to  see  which  you  like  best  of  all.  This  can  is  the 
thing  upon  which  you  experiment. 

This  (indicating  an  old  style  can  opener  made  of  wood  about 
three  feet  long),  I  may  say,  was  the  first  can  opener  developed 
by  this  scientific  committee.  It  is  a  little  large,  but  it  is  called 
the  “Ever-ready”  can  opener.  Would  you  mind  trying  it  on 
this  can  to  see  if  you  can  operate  it? 

MR.  HUME:  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  to  say  is,  “Ah!” 
(Laughter.) 

I  said  to  a  fellow  the  other  day,  “I  was  sick  in  Detroit.” 

He  said,  “I  did  not  know  you  were  in  Detroit.” 

I  said,  “In  de  troit”  (indicating  the  throat.)  (Laughter.) 

I  tell  you,  this  will  not  be  the  first  can  I  have  opened  this  year 
in  his  presence  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  trick  he  has  pulled  on 
me. 

MR.  MacCONAUGHEY:  It  is  very  evident  that  you  do  not 
know  any  more  about  can  openers  than  we  thought  you  did. 

This  is  the  next  development  of  this  scientific  committee  (a 
large  can  opener  with  a  ratchet  attachment)  and  we  would  like 
to  have  you  try  this  on  the  can  to  see  what  you  think  of  it.  I 
must  say  that  you  must  be  very  careful  as  it  is  very  sharp.  You 
try  that  out  and  this  is  the  handle  that  you  turn.  See  if  you 
can  open  the  can  with  it;  you  know  all  about  can  openers. 

MR.  HUME:  This  is  much  better  than  the  other  one,  al¬ 
though  a  woman  is  not  mechanically  minded.  “Vitamins”  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  letter  I  received:  “This  year  we  want  a  conven¬ 
tion;  we  want  to  stay  away  from  technical  papers.” 

I  replied,  “While  technical  matters  in  the  Association  have 
been  of  wonderful  importance  to  the  industry  and  have  their 
proper  place,  we  don’t  want  them  in  the  open  sessions.  This 
year,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don’t  care  how  many  vitamins 
there  are  in  the  Whole  State  of  Michigan  or  how  many  kilo¬ 
watts  there  are  in  a  can  of  prunes.”  (Laughter.) 

MR.  MacCONAUGHEY :  Now,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do 
with  it.  There  was  something  wrong  with  it.  (Mr.  MacCon¬ 
aughey  turned  the  can  right  side  up).  We  will  get  down  to 
something. 

MR.  HUME:  I  can’t  wait.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  MacCONAUGHEY:  We  will  go  back  to  the  scientific 
committee  again  and  present  to  you  an  implement  known  as 
the  “Hume”  can  opener.  You  might  try  that  in  that  rim.  (Mr. 
Hume  inserted  the  instrument  under  the  rim  of  the  can  and 
there  was  aloud  blaring  of  a  horn.) 

MR.  HUME:  This  must  be  a  springer.  (Laughter.)  What 
are  these,  baked  beans?  (Laughter.)  Shall  I  open  this?  (The 
package  from  within  the  large  can.)  You  don’t  mind  if  I  am 
just  a  little  timid.  Here’s  where  I  get  rotten.  That  is  very, 
very  wonderful.  I  want  to  thank  you.  (a  handsome  humidor, 
subtlely  inscribed.) 

MR  MacCONAUGHEY:  (reading  the  inscription):  “Presi¬ 
dent  C.  E.  Hume:  A  token  of  regard  from  his  associates.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Council,  National  Canners’  Association,  January, 
1931.” 

MR.  HUME:  Thank  you.  (Applause.)  May  I  have  the 
can?  I  want  to  say  that  when  I  went  into  office  I  said  I  would 
do  the  best  I  could.  I  did.  If  I  have  been  constructive  to  the 
Association,  I  am  happy;  if  I  have  not  been,  I  am  going  to 
repeat  the  same  plea  that  I  made  here  the  other  day  and  which 
was  the  same  plea  made  by  a  man  just  before  he  was  about  to 
be  sentenced.  The  judge  said:  “Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  say,  or  any  request  you  would  like  to  make,  before  I  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence?” 

He  said:  “Yes,  there  is  one.  In  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
me,  I  wish  you  would  kindly  take  into  consideration  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  the  youthfulness  of  my  attorney.”  (Laughter.)  If  I 
have  not  made  a  success,  kindly  take  that  into  consideration. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HARDING:  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  feel  at  this 
point  in  very  much  of  a  mood  for  any  more  real  business,  formal 
or  informal. 
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I  understand  Mr.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Simplification  of  Containers,  has  just  come  in,  and  while  I  be¬ 
lieve  action  was  taken  on  the  report,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  he 
has  anything  to  say  to  us. 

MR.  FRANK  WILDER:  I  apologize  for  not  being  here. 

Simplification  of  Containers 

By  F.  A.  Wilder,  Chairman. 


Your  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Containers  with  the 
approval  of  the  Conference  Committee  recommends  that  the 
National  Canners  Association  adopt  as  its  list  of  standard  cans 
for  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  the  27  sizes  of  cans  described  by 
dimension,  capacity,  and  name  as  per  memorandum  herewith. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  in  order  to  make  our  present 
move  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  sizes  of  cans  used  in¬ 
stead  of  encouraging  an  increase,  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  bring  this  list  to  the  attention  of  each  section,  with  the 
request  that  each  section  specify  which  of  the  cans  on  this  list 
is  neQessary  to  the  requirements  of  the  packers  in  that  section. 
Naturally  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  down  to  the 
minimum  the  number  of  sizes  of  cans  in  which  any  commodity 
is  to  be  packed.  Though  the  standard  list  includes  at  least 
twenty-five  sizes  of  cans,  as  few  as  three  or  four  of  these  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  should  suffice  for  each  commodity. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  be  requested  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Can  Companies 
so  as  each  year  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Association’s  Committee 
as  to  changes,  if  any,  which  should  be  made  in  order  that  the 
list  include  all  cans  which,  according  to  the  test  of  eligibility 
specified  in  the  attached  memorandum,  should  be  included  in 
the  list,  and  exclude  all  cans  which,  according  to  the  same  test, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  list. 


Dimensions  Can  Makers’ 
Diameter  Height  Description 

Capacity 
ozs.avd.of 
Water  at 
68“F.Full 
can  Sealed 

Name 

2-  2/16x2-14/16 

202x214 

4.85 

5Z 

2-  2/16x3-  8/16 

202x308 

6.08 

6Z 

2-  8/16x2-11/16 

208x211 

6.01 

Baby 

2-11/16x3 

211x300 

7.93 

8Z  Short 

2-11/16x3-  4/16 

211x304 

8.68 

8Z  Tall 

2-11/16x4 

211x400 

10.94 

Picnic  (No.  1  East.) 

2-11/16x4-  8/16 

211x408 

12.45 

%  Pint 

2-11/16x6 

211x600 

16.98 

Pint 

3  x4-  7/16 

300x407 

15.22 

No.  300 

3  x4-  9/16 

300x409 

15.69 

No.  300  X 

3-  1/16x2-  8/16 

301x208 

8.23 

No.  1  Flat 

3-  1/16x4 

301x400 

14.02 

No.  1  Short 

3-  1/16x4-11/16 

301x411 

16.70 

No.  1  Tall 

3-  3/16x4-  6/16 

303x406 

16.88 

No.  303 

3-  7/16x2-  4/16 

307x204 

9.21 

No.  2  Flat 

3-  7/16x3-  2/16 

307x302 

13.50 

No.  2  Squat 

3-  7/16x4 

307x400 

17.79 

No.  2  Short 

3-  7/16x4-  8/16 

307x408 

20.25 

No.  2  Special 

3-  7/16x4-  9/16 

307x409 

20.55 

N.  2 

4-  1/16x2-  5/16 

401x205 

13.38 

No.  Special 

4-  1/16x2-  6/16 

401x206 

13.81 

No.  UA 

4-  1/16x4-11/16 

401x411 

29.79 

No.  21/2 

4-  4/16x4-14/16 

404x414 

35.08 

No.  3 

6-  3/16x7 

603x700 

109.43 

No.  10 

6-  3/16x8-12/16 

603x812 

138.34 

Full  Gallon 

3x3-8/16x3-8/16 

300x308x308  17.27 

No.  1  Square 

3x3-8/16x6-4/16 

300x308x604  32.47 

No.  2V^  Square 

REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  SIZES  OF  CANS— 

The  sizes  of  cans  included  in  the  list  of  27  are  those  most 
in  use. 

CRITERION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  TO  LIST— 

Every  size  of  can  is  included  in  this  list  which  (1)  is  used 
in  a  quantity  amounting  to  more  than  1/10  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  cans  used  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  (2) 
differs  in  dimension  more  than  1/32  inch  from  some  other  more 
popular  size  which  is  included  in  the  list. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  CANS— 

Standardization  of  cans  includes  not  only  standardization  of 
the  sizes  of  the  cans  but  standardization  of  their  names  as  well. 
STANDARDIZATION  OF  SIZES— 

Standardization  of  the  sizes  of. cans  to  be  effective  must  in¬ 
clude  not  only  standardization  of  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
cans  but  also  standardization  of  the  capacities  of  the  cans. 
Obviously  this  must  be  so,  else  an  unscrupulous  canner  could 


offer  a  can  of  a  given  name  which  would  conform  to  the  approved 
schedule  of  outside  dimensions  for  that  can,  yet,  made  with  an 
abnormal  chime,  have  a  much  smaller  content  than  the  consumer 
buying  such  can  would  have  a  right  to  expect. 
STANDARIZATION  OF  NAMES— 

The  system  of  nomenclature  adopted  for  the  list  of  standard 
cans  is  based  on  classification  of  the  cans  (1)  by  diameters  (2) 
by  relative  heights  of  cans  of  the  same  diameter. 

As  far  as  practicable,  names  now  commonly  in  use  have  been 
retained.  Present  names  can  be  used  to  only  a  limited  extent, 
however,  because  of  many  cans  being  known  by  different  names 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  because  of  the  same  name  being 
applied  to  different  cans  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
because  of  certain  cans  now  in  general  use  being  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  terms  of  some  particular  commodity. 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  DIAMETERS— 

A  common  term,  as  far  as  feasible  with  the  plan  of  continuing 
the  use  of  names  now  generally  applied  to  certain  containers,  is 
applied  to  cans  of  the  same  diameter. 

DIFFERENTIATION  WITHIN  CLASSES  BY  HEIGHT— 

The  relative  height  of  the  cans  of  the  same  diameter  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  descending  scale  by  the  terms: 

Tall,  Short,  Squat,  Flat. 

The  term  “Tall”  is  applied  to  the  tallest  can  of  a  given 
diameter,  in  general  use. 

The  term  “Short”  is  applied  to  the  can  between  85  per  cent 
and  95  per  cent  of  the  height  of  the  “Tall”  can  of  the  same 
diameter. 

The  term  “Squat”  is  applied  to  the  can  between  65  per  cent 
and  E5  per  cent  of  the  height  of  the  “Tall”  can  of  the  same 
diameter. 

The  term  “Flat”  is  applied  to  the  can  between  45  per  cent 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  height  of  the  “Tall”  can  of  the  same 
diameter. 

EXCEPTIONS— 

Where  certain  cans  like  the  tallest  of  the  4-1/16  inch  diameter 
(No.  2y2  )  cans  and  the  tallest  of  the  3-7/16  inch  diameter  (No. 
2)  cans  are  so  outstanding  as  to  serve  as  the  yard  stick  or  unit 
of  measure  of  the  other  sizeg,  they  are  not  further  defined  by 
the  word  “Tall”. 

The  term  No.  1%  is  applied  to  the  4-1/16  inch  diameter  cans 
which  are  between  45  per  cent  and  55  per  cent  of  the  height  of 
the  No.  can,  because  this  term  is  now  in  general  use  and  it 
carries  much  the  same  meaning  as  would  the  term  No.  2V^  Flat. 

There  being  two  sizes  of  cans  both  answering  to  the  above 
description,  both  used  in  a  large  way  and  varying  more  than 
1/32  inch  in  dimension,  both  cans  are  included  in  the  list. 

The  term  No.  1%  is  applied  to  the  can  2-6/16  inches  in  height 
because  the  survey  showed  this  size  most  in  use  and  favored 
by  the  majority  of  canners  interested. 

The  term  “Special”  is  applied  to  the  can  2-5/16  inches  in 
height  to  distinguish  it,  when  necesary,  from  the  can  2-6/16 
inches  in  height. 

The  tallest  of  the  cans  with  the  diameter  of  3-7/16  inches,  is 
at  present  widely  known  as  a  No.  2  can,  and  of  all  the  cans  at 
present  going  by  the  name  of  No.  2  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  this  can,  4-9/16  inches  in  height,  is  used  in  the  largest 
quantities  by  the  greatest  number  of  canners.  It  is  therefore 
called  No.  2  in  the  present  system  of  nomenclature. 

The  can  3-7/16  inches  in  diameter  and  4-8/16  inches  in  height 
is  used  in  a  large  way  by  many  canners.  The  term  “Special” 
is  applied  to  this  can  to  distinguish  it,  when  necesary,  from  the 
can  4-9/16  inches  in  height. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  Mr. 
Wilder’s  report.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  the  report 
was  adopted. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING:  It  is  a  vote.  It  has  always  been 
customary  for  the  incoming  President  to  announce  the  personnel 
of  the  standing  committees  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 
There  are  a  great  many  names.  To  read  them  all  would  take 
perhaps  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  They  are  all  published,  and 
while  I  do  not  want  to  start  out  by  breaking  a  precedent,  I 
should  be  glad  to  entertain  a  motion  that  the  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  standing  committees  be  omitted.  Does  anybody 
care  to  make  such  a  motion? 

MR.  HUME :  I  so  move. 

MR.  MacCONAUGHEY  :  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  reading  of  the  names 
of  the  standing  committees  be  omitted.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  please  say  “aye”;  contrary-minded.  Thank  you,  gentle¬ 
men. 
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Is  there  any  further  business  to  come  before  the  convention 
of  1931?  I  do  not  hear  any;  so  I  think  it  is  in  order  to  declare 
the  Convention  of  1931  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten-thirty  o’clock. 


Standing  Committees 


ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE. 


New  England  States 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  Chairman 

Henry  B.  Bird,  Rockland,  Me. 

C.  L.  Keene,  West  Poland,  Me. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Virginia 

W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton, 
Md.,  Chairman 

Hervey  P.  Hall,  Smyrna,  Del. 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton, 
Md. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Ozark  Territory 

Robert  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill., 
Chairman 

C.  O.  Dawson,  Blair,  Neb. 

J.  A.  Killian,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

New  York 

Howard  Lum,  Hilton,  N.  Y., 
Chairman 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  N.  Y. 

Laurence  Meulendyke,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N  .Y. 


Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky 

W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde,  O., 
Chairman 

J.  J.  Rogers,  Pendleton,  Ind. 
James  Stoops,  Van  Wert,  O. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota 
C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis., 
Chairman 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 

F.  W.  Douthitt,  Ortonville. 
Minn. 

Utah,  Montana,,  Colorado  and 
Idaho 

H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden, 
Utah,  Chairman 

K.  K.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Col. 
Richard  Stringham,  Woods 

Cross,  Utah 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 


R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSuer,  Minn. 
Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden, 

N.  J. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash, 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 
Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Philip  Larmon,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  E.  MacCanoughey,  San 
'Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  A.  Miskimen,  Hoopeston, 
Ill. 

James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jos.  N.  Shriver,  Westminster, 
Md. 

E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopestonn,  Ill. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Pennville, 
Mich. 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 
Elmer  E,  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  La  Sueur, 
Minn. 

Charles  S.  Crary,  Streator,  Ill. 
Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka, 
Ill. 


Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 
C,  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 
E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COMMERCIAL  RESEARCH 
I^eonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chairman 
Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.  W.  A.  Gallerson,  San  Fran- 
H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden,  cisco.  Cal. 

Utah  James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 
Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver,  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman 


R.  M.  Bertholdt,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur, 
Minn. 

Harry  McCartney,  Chilli- 
cothe,  O. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 
James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal. 

W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton, 
Md. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  Chairman 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Howard  Lum,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Me.  W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde,  O. 

J.  M.  Carrington,  Omarga,  E.  N.  Richmond,  San  Jose. 
III.  Cal. 

CROP  HAZARD  INSURANCE 
Albert  M.  Lester,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chairman 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDADS 

F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.,  Chairman 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden, 


Me. 


Utah 


G.  H.  Bradt,  San  Francisco,  S.  R.  Hornstein,  Wilmington, 


Cal. 

C.  O.  Dawson,  Balir,  Neb, 


Cal. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind 


A.^W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  F.  O.  Mitchell,  Perryman,  Md. 

W.  R.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cal. 


G.  R.  Garretson,  Chicago,  Ill.  William  Silver,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
W.  A.  Gellerson,  San  Francis-  John  S.  Souder,  Greenfield, 


CO,  Cal. 


Ind. 


Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Walter  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
X  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

L.  T.  Hallett,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara, 
W.  P.  Hartman,  Grand  Rapids,  Cal. 

Mich.  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton, 

Md. 

EXECUTIVE 

R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chairman 
Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Hoopeston, 
N.  J.  Jos  N.  Shriver,  Westminster, 

Philip  Larmon,  Chicago,  Ill.  Md. 

FINANCE 

C.  E.  Mume,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chairman 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.  James  Moore,  Rochester,  N. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Y. 

Minn.  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Mich. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Wis.  Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Fran- 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash.  cisco.  Cal. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.  M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville, 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mich. 

Mass.  R.  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn, 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  N.  Y. 

Francisco,  Cal. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
R.  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman 
R.  1.  Bentley,  San  Francisco,  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Cal.  H.  E.  MacCanoughey,  San 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Francisco,  Cal. 

Minn.  James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  B.  C.  Mott,  Grand  Rapids, 
N.  J.  Mich. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash.  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
H.  L.  Herrin^on,  Ogden,  W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Louisville, 
Utah  Ky. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

PENSION 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman 

F.  L.  Monnet,  Santa  Clara,  James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cal.  D.  E.  Barnard,  Portland,  Me. 

J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  Washington, 

D.  C. 


John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

W.  1.  Berg,  Onalaska,  Wis. 

H.  F.  Davidson,  Newberg,  Ore. 
Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eure¬ 
ka,  Ill. 

Frank  Gerber,  FYemont,  Mich. 
J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene,  Ore. 


Fenville, 

Mich. 

Preston  McKinney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

L.  H.  Risser,  Milford,  Ill. 

J.  J.  Rogers,  Pendleton,  Ind. 
William  Silver,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton, 
Md. 


RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Chairman 
M.  C.  Hutchinson, 
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SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
E.  S.  Thorne,  Chairman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


H.  A.  Baker,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

F.  C.  Blanck,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
J.  D.  Dole,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Chicoga, 


Karl  F.  Kellerman,  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  McEwing,  South  Haven, 
Mich. 

Fred  L.  Monnet,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal. 

B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City, 
Fla. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ill. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 


STATISTICS 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chairman 
W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Louisville,  W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton. 

Ky.  Md. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash.  Stuart  Hemingway,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

Jos.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 
F.  A.  Wilder,  Chairman,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

H.  A.  Baker,  Chicago,  Ill.  Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.  Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDSMEN’S  CONFERENCE 
L.  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton, 
Me.  Va. 

CAN  OPENERS 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chairman 

A.  P.  Williams,  representing  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association 

August  Janszen,  representing  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association 

George  W.  Cobb,  representing  American  Can  Company 
Thad  Searle,  representing  Continental  Can  Company 
Wilbur  S^  Orr,  representing  National  Food  Brokers’  Association 
F.  H.  Massman,  representing  National  Chain  Store  Association 
Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  representing  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers 


Meetings  of  other  Associations  at  Chicago 


Corn  Canners’  Institute  Incorporated 


The  corn  CANNERS’  institute  in  its  first  meeting  of 

subscribing  members,  held  in  the  Tower  Ball  Room,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  21st,  1931, 
was  attended  by  the  largest  number  of  corn  canners  ever 
assembled  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  representing  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  production.  The  meeting  ratified 
the  election  of  the  following  Trustees  (or  Directors)  who  had 
been  previously  elected  by  the  members  from  the  respective 
States. 

Trustees:  E.  R.  Elwell,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Me.; 
Stuart  K.  Farrar,  Finger  Lakes  Canning  Co.,  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y.; 
F.  O.  Mitchell,  F.  O.  Mitchell  &  Bro.,  Perryman,  Md.;  Joseph 
N.  Shriver,  B.  F.  Shriver  &  Co.,  Westminster,  Md.;  Lewis  P. 
Colgan,  Lewis  P.  Colgan  Canner,  New  Park,  Pa.;  James  Stoops, 
Stoops  Packing  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio;  Ben  C.  Nott,  W.  R.  Roach 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  C.  F.  Carroon,  C.  F.  Carroon  Company, 
Fowler,  Ind.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Illinois  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston, 
Ill.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus  Food’s  Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis.;  A.  F. 
Wentworth,  Fairmont  Canning  Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn.;  M.  W. 
Jones,  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe 
Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Also  elected  the  five  directors  at  large,  as  follows:  James 
Moore,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Fred  E.  Jewett, 
G.  S.  &  F.  E.  Jewett,  Norridgewock,  Me.;  William  Stokley,  Jr., 
Stokley  Bros.  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Ralph  Brown,  Mid-West 
Packing  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Minnesota  Valley 
Canning  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  members,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  met  and  organized  by  electing  Mr.  Ben  C.  Nott, 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  Mr.  W.  A.  Miskimen,  First  Vice-Chair¬ 
man;  Mr.  Fred  E.  Jewett,  Second  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Dye,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  sensing  its  responsibilities,  and  real¬ 
izing  the  necessity  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  industry  before 
definitely  outlining  its  program,  wish  to  make  clear  its  policy 
by  briefiy  stating  its  eiforts  will  be  directed: 

1.  To  production  in  harmony  with  normal  consumptive  de¬ 
mands. 

2.  To  stabilization  of  the  market  through  an  intelligent  and 
orderly  plan  of  distribution. 

3.  To  increase  consumption  by  bringing  about  more  uniform¬ 
ity  in  quality  of  the  various  varieties  and  grades. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  realizes  that  the  task  before  it,  and 
urge  all  com  canners  to  become  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
invite  not  only  the  members,  but  all  corn  canners,  wherever 
located,  to  co-operate  with  it  in  an  earnest  and  impartial 
endeavor  to  improve  conditions  in  the  industry. 

The  Board  desires  to  invite  the  broker,  the  distributor  and  the 
banker  to  join  in  this  program  of  stabilization  to  the  end  that 
the  consuming  public  may  be  better  served  and  protected. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
NATIONAL  SYRUP  AND 
MOLASSES  ASSOCIATION 


RESIDENT  EDWIN  L.  POWELL,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
opened  up  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Syrup  and 
Molasses  Association,  which  convened  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  20  and  21,  1931.  Representatives  were 
in  attendance  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  appreciation  of  President  Powell’s  progressive  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Association  was  very  conclusively  recognized  in 
the  re-election  of  President  Powell  over  his  own  protest.  The 
following  officers  and  directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Elwin  L.  Powell,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Oscar  A.  Saar,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
George  P.  Williams,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Board  of  Directors,  L.  B. 
Whitefield,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  W.  B.  Roddenbery,  Cairo,  Ga.; 
Charles  A.  Harmeier,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  Luke  Cain,  Cairo,  Ga. 

Mr.  John  Rickaby,  of  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  one  time  Secretary 
of  the  organization  and  Chairman  of  the  Maple  Division  some 
years  ago  was  again  appointed  Chairman  of  that  Division  at 
this  meeting. 

The  several  sessions  of  the  convention  proceeded  with  dispatch 
and  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  the  membership  was  mani¬ 
fested. 

Plans  for  an  educational  exhibit  of  the  industry’s  products 
from  the  planting  of  the  seed  and  following  through  the  various 
stages  of  growth  to  the  finished  product  for  consumer  use  were 
discussed  for  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  Ill,  in 
1933.  Committees  were  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  in  the 
different  States. 
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Dr.  A.  M.  Bitting,  in  charge  of  the  food  exhibits  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  address,  defining  the 
purposes  and  far-reaching  effects  of  a  creditable  and  intelligently 
planned  exhibit  for  the  industry,  and  emphasized  the  opportunity 
to  correct  much  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
concerning  certain  products  in  the  industry. 

The  assembly  approved  the  movement  on  foot  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  packages,  bearing  labels  or  similar 
to  those  used  upon  packages  of  edible  molasses,  the  project 
contemplating  that  blackstrap  molasses  be  labed  as  “blackstrap.” 
It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  present  that  the  mo¬ 
lasses  business  was  being  seriously  injured  by  low  grade  black¬ 
strap,  a  product  used  largely  for  stock  feeding  purposes  and 
such  product  reaching  the  consumer  as  edible  molasses. 

One  of  the  most  highly  spirited  issues  dealth  with  upon  the 
floor  of  the  convention  was  that  of  the  restaurant  bootlegging  of 
syrups  by  a  certain  class  of  restaurants  and  eating  houses  manu¬ 
facturing  a  concoction  of  an  inspiid,  watery  product  and  listing 
it  upon  their  bill  of  fares  as  maple  syrup,  this,  too,  having  had 
the  effect  of  seriously  injuring  the  consumer  demand  for  the 
genuine  product  manufactured  and  packed  by  legitimate  manu¬ 
facturers. 

President  Powell  reported  that  several  of  the  States  had  gone 
actively  into  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  and  regulations 
on  the  violations  of  food  standards  by  restaurants.  It  was 
planned  that  members  of  the  Association  would  exercise  their 
efforts  to  assist  the  various  State  food  regulatory  departments 
in  policing  the  eating  houses  and  certain  class  of  restaurants, 
making  formal  reports  to  the  secretary’s  office,  in  turn  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  various  food  departments. 

A  very  gratifying  report  was  made  by  President  Powell  as  a 
result  of  his  speech  before  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Con¬ 
vention,  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  November,  1930.  A  very 
satisfactory  discussion  followed  his  speech,  showing  the  utmost 
interest  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  food  fficials.  Three 
fundamental  issues  were  involved  in  President  Powell’s  speech. 
First,  that  of  a  closer  policing  of  the  eating  houses  and  restaur¬ 
ants  under  the  State  and  Federal  laws;  second,  a  tighter  rein  be 
drawn  over  the  southern  cane  syrup  bootlegger,  and  third,  the 
speeding  up  of  the  movement  toward  uniform  State  and  Federal 
food  laws  and  regulation  applying  to  the  industry. 

Various  problems  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  association 
were  discussed,  and  many  new  projects  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  body. 

Secretary  George  P,  Williams,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  Hall  Prosperity  Order  Plan  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  great  army  of  unemployed,  existing 
in  this  country. 

President  Powell  started  the  ball  to  rolling  upon  renewed 
activity  in  the  Association’s  membership  drive  and  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  activities  and  unusual  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year. 

The  Association  decided  upon  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  Semi-annual  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
July,  1931,  the  exact  dates  to-be  decided  upon  by  the  committee. 


MEETING  OF  MAYONNAISE 
MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 


The  board  of  directors  met  Thursday  morning, 
January  22,  in  Chicago.  You  will  be  interested  in  a  brief 
report  on  important  action  taken  both  at  the  Board  meet¬ 
ing,  and  also  at  the  informal  meeting  held  the  same  afternoon. 
President  McKeldin  presided  over  both  meetings,  and  sessions 
held  forth  until  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Board  gave  due  consideration  to  the  meeting  place  for 
1931,  and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  votes  received,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  hold  the  1931  Convention 
in  Chicago,  sometime  during  October.  The  Board  believes  not 
only  in  satisfying  the  requests  of  the  members,  but  also  in  select¬ 
ing  a  place  which  will  insure  a  large  attendance,  and  it  is  believed 
our  members  will  tie  up  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  with  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Convention. 

Executive  Manager  Honicker  was  elected;  also  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Assistant  'Treasurer  of  the  Association.  This  was 


done  in  order  that  he  could,  when  prompt  attention  demanded 
it,  sign  papers  for  the  Association,  and  when  time  did  not  permit 
of  sending  these  papers  long  distances  to  either  the  Secretary 
or  the  Treasurer.  The  recent  change  in  the  charter  demonstrated 
the  need  for  this  action.  Titles  mean  nothing  to  him,  however, 
and  he  begs  of  you  to  forget  them  when  writing  or  meeting  him. 

President  McKeldin  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  redraft  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  present  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  1931  Convention. 

It  was  decided  at  the  next  Convention  to  have  fewer  speakers, 
thus  allowing  of  more  discussion  from  the  floor,  and  also  that 
there  be  two  closed  sessions — one  on  Monday  afternoon  and  one 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  the  Convention. 

A  report  was  received  from  Mrs.  Anna  Schlorer  Smith,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Uses  Committee,  indicating  progress.  The  Board 
authorized  that  H.  Paul  Warwick  be  requested  to  draw  up  a 
slogan  and  cut  for  use  on  literature  and  letterheads  of  members, 
advertising  new  uses  for  mayonnaise,  especially  as  a  spread  for 
bread. 

An  emblem  is  also  being  worked  out  which  can  be  used  on 
stationery  of  the  Association,  on  Bulletin  heads,  on  stationery 
of  members  who  wish  it,  and  on  literature  of  the  Association. 
This  emblem  is  patterned  after  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  Marshal  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  who 
perfected  a  salad  dressing  which  he  called  “Mayonnaise,”  after 
Port  Mahon,  where  he  was  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement 
with  the  English.  So  runs  the  laie.  a*.  , 
fitting  that  we  should  pattern  our  emblem  on  this  bit  of  history. 

A  full  report  on  the  Atlantic  City  “Cutting  Bee”  was  received 
from  Dr.  Lowell  B.  Kilgore,  our  Research  Fellow.  This  will  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  and  sent  to  members. 

RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP — A  complete  report  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  work  was  also  received  from  Dr.  John  Glassford, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Dr.  Kilgore.  The  Board  accepted 
this  report  with  thanks,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  released  by  Dr. 
Glassford  for  publication  in  some  form.  The  Committee,  natur¬ 
ally,  wishes  to  refrain  from  making  any  premature  statements, 
but  the  report  indicated  real  progress,  and  some  phases  of  the 
report  may  be  released  soon  by  the  Committee. 

CHICAGO  WORLD’S  FAIR— Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  who  is  in 
charge  of  food  exhibits  for  the  proposed  1933  Chicago  World’s 
Fair,  was  present  at  the  invitation  of  the  Board,  and  outlined 
in  detail  what  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  at  this  Fair.  Opportun¬ 
ity  is  being  given  the  Association  to  put  on  an  exhibit,  showing 
mayonnaise  being  made  commercially.  No  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  will  be  allowed  to  put  on  such  an  exhibit  if  the  Association 
elects  to  take  space  on  behalf  of  the  entire  industry.  The  Board 
was  greatly  interested,  and  a  committee  was  authorized  to 
look  into  the  question,  gathering  together  full  information 
regarding  every  detail  of  the  plan,  and  report  back  to  the  Board. 
R.  M.  Pearsall,  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  was  appointed  chairman  of  this 
important  committee. 

CONTAINER  SIMPLIFICATION— The  Board  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  proposed  work  of  the  Container  Simplification  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Harry  S.  Wade  is  chairman.  This  Committee  held 
a  meeting  the  day  previous  to  the  Board  meeting,  and  laid  plans 
for  taking  up  with  the  industry,  through  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  the  important  question  of  fewer  container  sizes,  not  styles. 
This  will  serve  not  only  to  save  money  for  manufacturers,  but 
will  also  place  competition  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

NEW  MEMBER — We  welcome  into  the  Association  a  new 
associate  member — James  P.  Smith  &  Co.,  29-31-33  Hubert 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  who  manufacture  Enlish  Grown  and 
Ground  DSF  Mustard. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING — The  informal  meeting  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  devoted  to  a  careful  review  of  happenings  since  the 
1930  Convention,  the  actions  of  the  Board  as  above  outlined,  and 
a  general  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  President 
McKeldin  ably  presided  over  this  meeting. 

1929  PRODUCTION  FIGURES — You  have  received  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  asking  for  your 
1929  figures.  The  composite  report  will  be  most  interesting.  Its 
usefulness  depends  entirely  on  early  and  complete  returns  from 
every  manufacturer.  We  hope  you  have  gotten  your  return 
back,  or,  if  not,  that  you  will  attend  to  this  important  matter 
soon. 

FRANK  HONICKER, 

Executive  Manager. 
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President  Wilbur  R.  O'rr,  presiding. 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Food 

I  Brokers  Association  convened  at  7.45  o’clock,  Sunday 
evening,  January  18,  1931,  in  the  North  Ball  Room  of 
The  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois,  President  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  of 
Danville,  Illinois,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  Twenty-Eeighth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  will  please  come 
to  order.  It  is  still  about  fifteen  minutes  until  eight  o’clock 
but  I  think  we  will  go  ahead  and  start,  because  the  proceedings 
will  be  printed  anyway,  so  anyone  coming  in  at  eight  o’clock 
won’t  miss  anything. 

This  is  a  closed  executive  session,  and  only  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  are  entitled 
to  attend.  If  there  is  anyone  in  the  room  that  is  not  a  member 
in  good  standing,  I  wish  they  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
retire. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  the  roll-call  and  the  reading  of 
the  previous  minutes.  I  will  entertain  a  motion  that  we  dispense 
with  the  roll-call  and  also  a  reading  of  the  previous  minutes, 
because  they  were  published. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  roll-call  and  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  President. 


PRESIDENT  ORR’S  REPORT 

NCE  again  we  pause  to  mark  another  milestone  in  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association.  The  year  has  been  a  strenuous  one  and 
filled  with  many  activities.  The  office  of  President  of  your 
Association  demands  a  large  portion  of  the  incumbent’s  time; 
its  responsibilities  are  great  and  if  the  office  is  to  be  filled 
properly  these  responsibilities  cannot  be  shirked. 

1  want  to  express  my  deepest  appreciation  to  my  Executive 
Committee, — Harry  Faulkner,  Abe  Lincoln  and  Willis  Johnson. 
Their  counsel  and  advice  has  been  a  wonderful  assistance.  They 
have  given  without  restraint  of  their  time  and  energy  and  the 
Association  certainly  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Paul  Fishback  has  again  proven  himself  to  be  the  amiabp., 
efficient  Secretary  that  he  is.  He  has  done  much  to  lighten  the 
load  of  your  officers  the  past  year.  The  members  have  no  idea 
of  the  great  amount  of  detail  that  passes  through  the  Secretary’s 
office.  His  oflTice  is  run  with  efficiency  and  economy  that  is 
credit  to  him  and  to  the  Association. 

1  want  to  make  a  little  personal  mention  there.  I  owe  Paul 
a  personal  debt  of  gratitude.  When  I  took  this  job  I  asked  Paul 
if  he  was  going  to  carry  on  as  Secretary.  He  said  he  would 
stick  through  with  me.  During  the  year  he  has  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  go  elsewhere  at  quite  a  handsome  increase  in  salary. 
Out  of  loyalty  to  the  Association  and  to  me  he  stuck  through. 
I  want  him  to  know  I  appreciate  it. 

During  the  past  year  your  President  has  been  invited  to 
address  and  has  represented  your  Association  at  the  following 
meetings : 

.\merican  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  in  Atlanta, 

National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  in  Dayton, 

Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  in  Milwaukee,  and 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  in  Atlantic 
City. 

There  were  also  held  during  the  year  which  I  attended,  two 
Convention  Location  Committee  meetings,  six  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  three  Trade  Practice  Conference  Committee 
meetings  and  three  meetings  with  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  your  information,  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings  were  held  simultaneously  with  the  Executive 
Committee  meetings  to  save  time  of  the  members  of  these  Com¬ 
mittees  and  expense  to  the  Association. 


One  of  the  early  activities  of  the  year  was  the  culmination 
of  an  effort  begun  two  or  three  years  ago  of  bringing  back  to 
brokers  a  large  account  who  had  in  the  past  been  marketing 
their  product  through  their  own  branch  offices.  The  brokerage 
system  was  again  justified,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  the 
brokers  have  made  good.  The  saving  in  sales  expense  by  this 
principal  has  been  given  quite  a  little  publicity  in  the  trade 
press.  We  happen  to  know  that  several  other  large  distributors 
who  are  at  the  present  time  operating  through  their  own  sales 
offices  are  watching  with  no  little  interest  the  success  of  this 
movement. 

In  this  year  of  hand-to-mouth  buying,  the  broker  has  been 
more  outstanding  than  ever.  We  have  again  demonstrated  that 
we  can  do  the  job  better  and  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other  method 
of  distribution. 


WILBUR  R.  ORR 

Retiring  President,  National  Food  Brokers  Association 

The  National  Food  Brokers  Association  stands  today  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  trade  associations  in  the  country.  Associa¬ 
tion  activities  are  so  different  from  individual  activities  tha*^ 
they  can  hardly  be  compared.  As  individual  brokers  we  are 
men  of  quick  action,  quick  thinkers  and  doers,  up  on  our  toes 
every  minute,  and  as  such  sometimes  we  are  prone  to  become 
discouraged  because  some  activity  undertaken  by  the  Association 
cannot  be  accomplished  over  night. 

Think  back  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  then  consider  where  we 
stand  today  as  an  Association.  We  will  all  admit  we  have  gone 
far,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  your  finger  on  any  one  day, 
or  one  month,  or  even  one  year  in  which  our  Association  has 
taken  a  long  step  forward.  It  has  been  slow,  painstaking  work, 
ever  vigilant  not  to  lose  any  ground  gained,  and  ever  on  the 
alert  to  achieve  new  things.  Our  Association  has  attained  a 
very  enviable  position  in  the  food  industry,  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  that  position  is  maintained  or  improved. 

During  the  progress  of  this  convention,  you  will  hear  a  report 
of  a  special  committee,  appointed  pursuant  to  a  motion  adopted 
at  the  1930  convention,  discussing  the  proposal  that  the  annual 
dues  of  the  Association  be  increased.  Those  unfamiliar  with 
the  work  which  the  Association  has  undertaken  may  question 
the  need  for  and  the  wisdom  of  an  increase  in  the  dues,  which 
is  the  source  of  income  which  the  Association  has.  There  is 
not  a  member  present  here  tonight,  or  who  has  not  been  able 
to  attend  this  annual  meeting,  who  does  not  insist  that  the 
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Association  of  which  he  is  a  member,  hold  its  own  with  the 
other  associations  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  as  well  as  of  good  judgment.  Know  then  that  of  these 
other  associations,  the  Canners  are  reported  to  have  a  budget  of 
a  half  million  dollars  for  1931;  the  Specialty  Manufacturer? 
and  Chain  Store  Grocers  have  already  announced  their  budget 
of  a  quarter  million  dollars  each;  the  two  wholesale  grocers 
associations  have  incomes  of  approximately  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars  each  annually.  Your  Association  is  expected  to 
hold  up  its  end  of  the  load  with  these  others,  on  annual  income  of 
approximately  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  past  two  or  throe 
years,  and  this  includes  the  special  assessments. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Association  employ  able  counsel, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Trade  Practice  Conference 
work,  and  able  counsel  requires  commensurate  retainer  and  fees. 
It  is  essential,  especially  through  this  critical  period,  when  the 
rules  of  the  grocery  conference  are  in  somewhat  of  a  chaos  due 
to  peculiar  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  your  Association  be  properly  and  fully  represented, 
as  it  has  been,  at  the  conferences  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  conference.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  contact  and 
cooperation,  or  contact  and  opposition  with  some  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  are  aiding  or  seem  to  be  hindering  our 
business.  Money  is  needed  for  these  things. 

The  office  of  the  Association  is  operated  on  an  economical  basis 
with  a  small  personnel.  The  demands  upon  the  organization 
for  services  to  the  members  are  steadily  increasing,  and  if 
activities  must  be  increased  to  fulfill  these  demands,  the  need 
may  arise  for  an  increase  in  personnel.  The  report  of  the 
Treasurer  will  show  that  in  spite  of  increased  activities  and 
expenses,  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  slightly 
greater  than  at  the  close  of  1929.  There  has  been  no  waste, 
and  there  may  have  been  some  undertakings  that  were  omitted 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  If  the  members  want  the  Association 
to  continue  to  grow  and  function  with  the  best  of  them,  hold¬ 
ing  the  association  broker  in  the  position  in  the  trade  that  is 
his  due,  the  funds  must  be  provided,  and  these  funds  can  come 
from  the  dues  paid  by  the  members  only.  It  will  be  far  better, 
during  these  next  few  years,  that  the  Association  have  more 
money  than  it  needs  for  its  ordinary  activities,  and  that  a  small 
surplus  be  added  to  the  present  surplus,  than  that  at  a  crisis 
there  be  not  enough  money  to  accomplish  a  much-to-be-desired 
result. 

Manufacturers  and  producers  of  grocery  products  are  keenly 
concerned  about  their  distribution  costs.  They  are  looking  with 
deep  interest  at  the  definitely  predetermined  sales  cost  repre¬ 
sented  by  brokerage  commission.  They  may  listen  further  to 
the  argument  of  the  Association  that  the  broker  can  serve  them 
economically  and  well.  It  would  be  tragedy  if  the  Association 
could  not  present  this  argument  forcefully,  and  personally  if 
need  be,  at  a  crucial  time  because  funds  provided  by  the  members 
would  not  permit. 

The  Trade  Practice  Conference  work  has  been  arduous  and 
discouraging  to  say  the  least.  This  Committee  has  worked 
long  hours  and  has  been  faithfully  assisted  by  very  capabl'^ 
legal  talent.  We  have  met  rebuff  after  rubuff  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  As  the -matter  now  stands  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Rule  18  being  eliminated  from  the  Trade  Practice 
Conference  rules.  Rule  18,  as  you  know,  is  the  rule  in  which 
we  are  vitally  interested  as  it  pertains  to  diversion  of  brokerage. 

An  activity  which  I  think  the  Association  should  undertake 
for  the  coming  year  is  the  increase  of  brokerage  rates.  Owing 
to  the  ever  changing  conditions  it  has  become  necessary  for 
the  broker  to  increase  his  overhead  considerably  in  order  to 
give  the  requisite  service  to  his  principal.  Hand-to-mouth  buy¬ 
ing  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  increase  of  overhead.  Elabo¬ 
rate  advertising  programs  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  princi¬ 
pals  adds  to  the  expense  in  the  broker’s  office. 

Along  this  line,  while  it  is  not  an  increase  in  brokerage  rates, 
we  should  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  change  the  prevailing 
practice  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  work  out  and 
deductions  before  brokerage  is  computed.  I  would  recommend 
that  this  meeting  go  on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to  this 
practice  an  dthat  a  committee  be  appointed  to  work  out  and 
recommend  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  the  correction  of 
this  practice. 

1930  brought  its  problems  to  the  food  industry  as  it  did  to 
nearly  every  industry,  but  personally,  I  feel  that  1931  is  going 
to  be  better  in  every  respect.  Let  us  remember  the  resolution 
we  passed  a  few  years  ago, — “Work  as  we  have  never  worked 
before.”  Let’s  quit  wishing  that  business  was  better,  but  work 
to  make  it  better. 

A  large  factor  in  the  food  industry  made  this  statement  to 
me  the  other  day;  “A  poor  packer  with  a  good  broker  is  in  a 


much  more  enviable  position  than  a  good  packer  with  a  poor 
broker.”  Let’s  make  every  effort  to  be  the  good  broker. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that  we  do  not  boa?t 
too  much  when  we  are  offered  a  new  account  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  what  we  can  do.  We  are  all  human.  It  takes  time 
to  work  out  an  account  possibly  to  the  place  where  you  would 
like  to  have  it,  and  instead  of  telling  a  principal,  “Sure,  I  can 
go  out  and  set  the  world  on  fire  with  this  thing.”  look  the  thing 
squarely  and  honestly  in  the  face  and  admit  that  it  might  take 
you  six  months  to  get  going. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR:  I  move  that 
the  report  of  the  President  be  accepted,  and  made  a  part  of  the 
records  of  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  name  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman,  Mr.  Isadora  Salinger,  of  St.  Louis. 

Athur  Hall,  of  Boston. 

Donald  H.  Bain,  of  Winipeg. 

Albert  F.  Backer,  of  New  Orleans. 

Lewis  E.  Bulkeley,  of  Chicago. 

M.  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Louisville. 

W.  J.  Withers,  of  San  Francisco. 

Is  Mr.  Salinger  in  the  room?  Some  one  handed  me  this  card 
a  few  moments  ago,  that  if  he  was  not  in  the  room  to  make  this 
announcement,  that  he  would  like  to  have  this  Committee  meet 
immediately  following  this  meeting  in  Room  1800. 

I  will  appoint  as  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

John  O.  Knutson,  of  Sioux  City,  Chairman. 

Clarence  Nelson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 

Otto  R.  Kuehn,  of  Milwaukee. 

MR.  JOHN  O.  KNUTSON:  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment 
just  when  it  is  best  to  meet,  but  I  think  we  should  get  together 
right  after  this  meeting  to  determine  when  we  can  get  together 
for  serious  discussion. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  There  is  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Conference  with  the  Canners  and  Distributors  to  be  held 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  two-thirty.  Joe  Kline  is  Chairman  ot 
that  Committee.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say,  Joe? 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  No.  We  have  talked  that  thing 
over  and  the  Committee  will  be  represented. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  All  those  who  have  not  made  their 
reservation  for  dinner  tickers  Tuesday  night,  we  wish  that  you 
would  make  those  reservations  as  early  in  the  morning  as  you 
can.  We  have  a  few  seats  left.  The  two  speakers  are  unusual. 
Dr.  Julius  Klein  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
should  have  a  message  of  interest  to  all. 

We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT— YEAR  1930. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
the  annual  report  of  your  secretary  should  be,  and  will  be,  a 
brief  resume  of  the  detail  activities  of  the  Association  office 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1930,  together  with  a  statement  o^’ 
the  financial  record  of  the  Association.  Let  us  first  dispose  of 
the  record. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  the  business  organization  of 
the  Association.  That  committee  directs  the  affiairs  during 
the  year,  through  power  delegated  to  it  by  our  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  wise  provision  that  makes  the  three  men  who  last 
served  the  Association  as  president,  and  the  current  presiding 
officer  comprise  that  committee.  It  is  also  wise  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  that  these  men  shall  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  during  the  period  between  meetings.  'The  committee 
during  1930,  composed  of  Harry  Faulkner,  of  New  York;  Abe 
Lincoln,  of  Minneapolis;  Willis  Johnson,  of  Little  Rock,  and 
President  Orr,  has  had  a  hectic  time  because  there  have  been 
unusual  developments,  and  as  Secretary,  observing  their  work 
and  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Association  r? 
such,  and  the  individual  members,  it  is  difficult  to  put  into 
words  my  admiration  and  respect  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  tackled  each  question  as  it  has  come  to  them,  and  have 
answered  in  a  manner  which  deserves  no  criticism.  Bill  Orr, 
as  president,  has  made  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
Association  in  all  of  his  contacts  with  other  organizations  in 
which  we  have  a  business  interest,  with  outside  organizations 
and  with  the  government  officials  who  have  come  into,  or  crossed 
our  path  in  1930.  The  members  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  and  allegi¬ 
ance  to  all  of  these  men  who  have  had  a  real  job  throughout 
the  year,  and  who  have  met  each  issue  with  courage  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  with  utmost  honesty  of  purpose  to  do  their  best  for 
the  general  good.  To  have  been  associated  with  these  men  and 
to  have  worked  closely  with  them  has  been  a  pleasure.  I  want 
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to  publicly  express  my  appreciation  of  earnestness  in  their  work 
and  their  consideration  of  the  secretary. 

Following  the  calendar  through  the  year  tempts  me  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  major  developments,  to  give  some  of  the  intimate 
detail,  because  it  was  all  so  interesting,  but  if  this  is  done,  I 
would  be  reading  this  report  at  daybreak.  Association  busines.-, 
including  committee  meetings,  conventions,  conferences  with 
others  in  the  industry,  with  counsel,  with  government  agencies, 
preparations  for  this  convention  and  other  detail  required  an 
absence  from  the  office  for  eighty  full  business  days.  Thi.-i 
meant  much  travel,  but  with  one  possible  exception,  the  results 
have  been  uniformly  beneficial  to  the  food  brokers  of  the  country. 

The  convention  had  hardly  adjourned  when  your  president  and 
secretary  were  offered  the  opportunity  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  association  into  a  balance  which  tipped  in  favor  of  food 
brokers  and  resulted  in  one  of  the  large,  outstanding  principals 
closing  his  many  divisional  and  district  sales  offices,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  about  120  brokers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  return  to  the  brokerage  method  of  grocery  distri¬ 
bution,  after  some  years  of  experimentation,  at  a  very  high 
sales  cost,  was  a  signal  victory  for  food  brokers.  From  a 
mercenary  point  of  view,  it  has  meant  an  increase  in  brokerages 
since  the  middle  of  February,  of  approximately  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  (I  have  since  been  told  that  figure  is  just 
a  little  bit  high.)  Not  all  of  you  shared  in  this,  because  only 
120  brokers  got  the  account.  All  of  you  share  generously  in 
the  added  prestige  of  the  food  broker  method  of  distribution 
as  a  result  of  this  change,  because  the  brokers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  did  a  good  job  and  proved  that  the  broker  can  distribute 
food  and  grocery  products  efficiently  and  economically. 

Because  a  few  have  voiced  criticism  of  this  activity  of  the 
Association  officers,  as  giving  undue  publicity  and  advertising 
to  this  one  principal,  I  have  refrained  thus  far  from  naming 
names.  And  because  there  have  been  rumors  and  reports  ol 
just  what  happened,  just  how  far  the  officers  obligated  the 
Association  to  merchandise  and  further  the  interests  of  certain 
products  and  a  certain  principal,  I  want  to  step  out  of  character 
for  just  a  moment,  and  talk  personally  and  as  an  individual,  not 
as  your  secretary,  about  just  what  happened,  speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  facts.  I  may  duplicate  something  which  has 
been  said  in  the  report  of  President  Orr,  because  at  the  time 
this  is  written,  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  in  his  annual  report. 

Your  president  and  I  were  invited  into  -a  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Sun-Maid  organization,  with  representatives 
of  the  banks  who  were  heavily  involved  through  their  lendings 
to  the  co-operative,  and  representatives  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  It  was  made  clear  that  some  of  the  interests  were  much 
opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  sales  offices,  and  the  placing  of 
the  account  with  brokers.  To  overcome  them,  we  were  required 
to  agree,  for  the  brokers  who  might  be  named  in  the  future, 
that  they  would  agree  to  sell  the  balance  of  the  stock  on  hand 
within  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  proposal  was  not  impos¬ 
sible.  The  brokers  to  be  named  could  not  be  present  to  speak 
for  themselves.  The  bankers  and  others  were  willing  to  accept 
the  representatives  of  the  Association  present  as  the  spokesmen 
for  the  absent,  and  the  deal  was  made. 

Immediately  thereafter  your  president  and  secretary  were 
asked,  even  urged  to  sit  in  at  a  meeting  to  name  the  individual 
brokers  who  were  to  be  offered  the  account.  This  we  absolutely 
did  not  do.  A  copy  of  a  revised  current  directory  of  the 
members  of  this  association  was  handed  to  the  interested  party 
with  the  statement  that  the  brokers  should  be  selected  from 
that  list.  The  fact  that  the  account  was  finally  placed  wth 
a  number  of  brokers  who  were  not  then  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  proof  conclusive  that  your  officers  had  no  hand  in  thi'* 
detail. 

Your  officers  were  also  asked  to  supervise  a  fund  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  retention  of  a  fraction  of  the  brokerages 
earned,  and  employ  a  special  representative  to  travel  the  country, 
visiting  the  brokers  and  the  trade  to  inform  them  of  the 
details  of  the  change  and  to  start  the  new  machinery  to  moving 
smoothly.  This  proposition  was  also  subsequently  abandoned. 
The  fund  was  provided,  and  the  principal  employed  special 
representatives  who  traveled  the  country,  but  your  association 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  men,  their  travels, 
or  any  more  than  it  now  has  in  the  employment  and  activities 
of  any  men  working  for  any  principal  employing  brokers.  One 
or  two  members  have  voiced  objection  to  the  officers  spending 
association  money  to  get  an  account  for  a  few  members,  and 
to  these  it  rnust  be  said  that  the  entire  expense  of  the  association 
will  be  refunded,  as  the  retention  of  a  fraction  of  the  brokerage 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  and  expense  of  the 
special  representatives  of  the  principal,  and  from  the  surplus, 
provided  by  the  brokers  who  got  the  account,  the  Associatioi 
'vill  be  paid  back  every  cent  of  its  expense. 


In  answer  to  those  critics  who  have  mistakenly  said  that  the 
Association  was  furthering  the  interest  of  a  principal,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  they  have  chosen  the  wrong  spelling  of  the 
word  “principle.”  We  have  had  no  especial  interest  in  the 
material  success  of  Sun-Maid  as  such.  We  have  been  much 
and  most  properly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  principle, 
spelled  p-r-i-n-c-i-p-l-e,  that  the  food  broker  is  an  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  sales  representative  of  sellers  of  groceries 
to  the  wholesale  trade.  Every  one  of  you  present,  every  membei 
of  the  Association  should  be  devoutly  thankful  that  some  120 
brokers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  bravely  and  brilliantly 
sustained  that  principle,  spelled  with  the  final  p-l-e.  Is  not  your 
Association  justified  now  in  approaching  any  of  the  other 
principals  (this  time  the  final  is  p-a-1)  who  are  using  their  own 
sales  offices,  using  this  successful  venture  as  an  undeniable 
demonstration  of  what  the  broker  can  do,  to  endeavor  to  get 
them  to  come  back  to  their  brokers?  Y’’our  good  friend,  and 
mine,  George  Olds,  of  Hills  Brothers  Company,  has  given  per¬ 
mission  to  announce  that,  impressed  by  what  the  brokers  did 
for  Sun-Maid,  his  company  has  decided  to  close  its  sales  offices 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  supplanting  them  with 
brokers,  and  to  close  a  sales  office  in  Dallas,  depending  there 
wholly  upon  the  broker  who  has  worked  in  cooperation  with  the 
sales  office.  The  Manhattan  Soap  Company  is  right  now  work¬ 
ing  across  the  country,  appointing  brokers  to  supplant  thei^ 
sales  offices. 

This  convention,  here  and  now,  should  voluntarily  and  actively 
authorize  and  urge  your  elected  officers  to  continue  an  aggres¬ 
sive  campaign  to  get  wider  and  more  complete  recognition  of 
the  food  broker  as  equally  effective,  at  least,  and  certainly 
far  less  costly  than  the  employed  sales  office  and  salesmen. 
There  are  still  many  important  principals  working  through 
sales  offices,  who  may  be  influenced  to  change.  Some  of  you 
may  get  a  good  account,  if  the  change  can  be  worked  out 
through  Association  activity.  Do  you  want  it  tried?  It  is  up 
to  you.  One  more  word,  and  we  get  back  to  details.  If  some 
of  these  big  principals  can  be  persuaded  back  to  brokers,  l^t 
us  hope  most  earnestly  that  the  brokers  will  do  the  same  good 
job  for  each  of  them  that  they  have  done  this  past  year  for 
their  other  principals. 

Early  in  the  year  a  New  York  lawyer  got  the  ear  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  convinced  a  majority  of  the 
members  that  the  trade  practice  conference  movement  was  all 
wrong,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  had  gone.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  subsequently  notified  all  of  the  industries,  including  the 
grocery  industry,  which  had  held  such  conferences,  that  it 
purposed  re-writing  the  rules  which  has  been  approved  or  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  industries  by  the  Commission.  This  threw 
the  whole  conference  movement  into  chaos  and  there  it  remains. 
Nearly  one  hundred  industries  which  have  held  trade  practice 
conferences  met  in  Washington  in  May  to  determine  a  method 
of  protest  to  the  Commission  against  such  retrogression.  Your 
secretary,  and  your  association  was  honored  by  the  appointment 
of  the  secretary  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  resolutions 
which  protested  against  such  action  by  the  Commission.  Later, 
in  the  fall,  at  the  Niagara  Falls  convention  of  A.  T.  A.  E.,  my 
own  trade  association,  I  was  again  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  the  industries,  and  this  time  wo 
got  an  oral  hearing  on  all  rules  before  the  Commission.  Two 
of  the  three  attorneys  who  argued  the  case  before  the  Commis 
sion,  Mr.  Prettyman  and  Mr.  Lamb,  are  members  of  the  firm 
which  has  been  retained  as  counsel  for  our  association,  Butler, 
Lamb,  Foster  and  Pope.  I  am  now  serving  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  which  is  to  determine  ways  and  means  of 
forming  a  permanent  organization  of  the  congress  of  industries 
to  the  end  that  industry  may  have  a  louder  and  more  persuasive 
voice  in  government,  and  that  there  shall  be  less  governmental 
beaurocracy  intereference  in  business.  The  grocery  industry 
received  revised  rules  from  the  Commission.  A  brief,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  your  Association  had  its  part,  has  been 
filed  with  the  Commission,  acceding  to  some  of  the  changes  in 
the  phraseology  of  some  of  the  rules,  to  fit  the  Commission’s 
ideas,  but  objecting  to  others.  We  found  that  the  Commission 
roposed  striking  out  the  rule  directed  against  diversion  of 
rokerage  as  an  unfair  trade  practice,  for  the  expressed  reason 
from  two  of  the  Commissioners  that  they  believed  that  there  is 
a  price  fixing  movement  or  motive  concealed,  but  underlying  the 
rule.  Counsel  prepared  and  submitted  a  supplemental  state¬ 
ment  from  this  Association  in  support  of  the  rule. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  grocery 
trade  practice  conference,  upon  which  we  have  representation, 
that  there  shall  be  no  forward  or  progressive  action  under  the 
rules,  until  the  situation  has  been  cleared  by  the  Commission 
If  revised  rules  are  returned  to  the  industry,  the  question  will 
then  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  industry  will  accept  rules 
which  the  Commission  hands  to  us,  in  its  language,  rather  than 
rules  which  the  industry  itself  adopted,  expressed  in  the  Ian- 
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^age  of  the  industry,  language  peculiar  to  the  industry  and  by 
it  understood.  When  there  are  developments,  our  members 
will  be  fully  informed. 

In  May  a  friend  of  the  brokers  among  the  rice  millers  in¬ 
formed  us  that  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  Rice 
Millers  Association  to  go  on  record  approving  the  principle  of 
selling  direct  and  paying  a  so-called  brokerage  to  buyers.  By 
invitation,  your  secretary  met  with  a  committee  of  rice  millers 
informally  and  explained  our  position.  There  is  one  outstand¬ 
ing  and  vociferous  miller,  not  one  of  the  largest  by  any  means, 
but  certainly  the  loudest,  who  complained  bitterly  at  his  in¬ 
ability  to  get  good  brokers  in  every  market.  The  executh'e 
committee  of  the  millers  association  approved  the  suggestion 
that  eight  cents  per  pocket  be  established  as  a  uniform  rate 
of  brokerage  in  all  markets,  and  implied  an  approval  of  the 
idea  that  the  rule  of  the  millers  that  no  part  of  brokerage  be 
paid  to  any  direct  buyer,  be  retained  in  their  rules.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  following  week,  at  their  annual  convention,  the 
millers  struck  out  this  rule,  making  it  proper  for  any  member 
to  sell  direct  if  he  choses,  and  to  pay  the  brokerage  to  the 
buyer.  It  is  all  very  mystifying.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  millers  association  are  on  record  in  writing  with  our 
office  that  they  are  opposed  to  this  practice  and  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  elimination  of  the  rule,  and  yet  the  report  is 
that  in  convention  there  were  very  few  dissenting  voices  when 
it  was  proposed  that  the  rule  be  stricken.  We  are  not  through 
with  this  fight  yet.  The  trouble  is  that  the  individual  members 
of  the  brokers  association  have  seemed  indifferent  or  passive, 
except  in  some  notable  instances.  If  all  members  representing 
rice  mills  had  written  their  principals  as  forcefully  as  a  fev/ 
did,  according  to  the  copies  of  letters  received  in  the  office,  the 
millers  would  have  had  different  ideas  at  their  convention.  In 
the  end  it  seems  that  our  vociferous  and  loud  un-friend  is  about 
the  only  one  who  has  started  an  aggressive  campaign  on  a 
direct  basis.  We  hope  to  learn  how  far  he  has  gone. 

During  the  year  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  became  the  law  requiring  license  and  supervision 
by  the  government  of  the  business  of  commission  merchants, 
dealers  and  brokers  handling  “fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables, 
whether  frozen  or  packed  in  ice.”  The  license  fee  is  $10  per  year 
and  all  produce  brokers  must  be  under  license.  Then  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  ruled  that  the  law  applies  to  brokers 
handling  cold-pack  products,  despite  our  contention  that  cold- 
pack  fruits  and  berries  are  processed  and  partially  manu¬ 
factured,  and  that  the  broker  dealing  in  them  has  no  contact 
with  the  growers,  in  whose  interest  and  for  whose  protection 
the  bill  w'as  enacted.  I  believe  that  we  could  have  this  inter¬ 
pretation  and  ruling  set  aside  by  a  test  court  case,  but  this 
is  the  business  of  the  brokers  selling  this  commodity,  not  the 
job  of  the  entire  association.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  such 
brokers  meet  here  during  the  convention  to  determine  upon  a 
course  of  action  if  any,  but  only  two  members  said  definitely 
that  they  would  like  to  have  such  a  group  meeting,  a  third 
said  that  if  one  was  arranged  he  might  attend.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  majority  of  the  cold-pack  brokers  are  content 
to  work  under  the  license.  Because  the  amount  is  small,  $10 
per  year,  many  have  doubtless  preferred  to  pay  it  and  submit. 
If  it  develops  that  government  supervision  and  requirements  for 
records,  etc.,  becomes  irksome,  your  Association  will  be  a  common 
meeting  point  for  the  brokers  affected,  if  some  plan  of  oppositior 
and  correction  is  desired. 

Many  days  of  detail  time  were  required  in  the  office  working 
on  the  biennial  directory  of  members  which  has  just  come  from 
the  printer  and  is  being  mailed  to  nearly  ten  thousand  sellers 
m  all  part  of  the  world,  persons  and  firms  who  are,  or  should 
be  interested  in  the  service  a  broker  renders.  We  should  have 
had  this  book  in  the  mail  before  1930  ended,  but  we  were  delayed 
beyond  belief  by  procrastination.  No  listing  could  be  complete 
until  the  individual  member  had  furnished  the  information,  and 
some  members  had  to  be  written  repeatedly  before  they  replied 
This  booklet  is  vitally  important  to  each  of  you.  After  this 
initial,  general  mailing,  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
have  a  request  for  such  a  list  from  some  firm  who  is  seeking 
to  open  up  new  territory,  or  the  entire  country  through  brokers. 
Each  firm  listed  in  our  directory  gets  full  consideration. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  1930  was  a  busy,  interesting  and  in  some 
respects  exciting  year  from  an  Association  standjwint.  It  has 
been  a  year  of  accomplishment  that  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
upon  the  food  broker.  There  have  been  few  disappointments, 
and  these  may  yet  be  turned  to  successes  as  the  page  is  not 
closed.  There  have  been  criticisms  that  were  friendly  and 
constructive,  and  those  that  were  captious.  Your  Association 
has  gained  in  strength  and  in  power,  and  in  the  recognitio  nof 
the  food  broker  as  vital  in  the  business  life  of  this  North 
American  continent.  •  There  is  a  lot  of  territory,  but  remember 


that  our  good  neighbor,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  now  excel¬ 
lently  represented  in  the  Association  by  fifteen  excellent  mem¬ 
bers.  The  cheering  news  has  continued  to  come  to  the  office 
that  the  business  of  our  members  has  been  good  throughout  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  indisputable  fact  that  industry  gen¬ 
erally  has  suffered  recession.  The  food  broker  can  always 
remember  that  shoes  may  be  re-soled,  the  old  suit  patched  and 
made  to  serve  another  season,  the  old  car  renovated  and  run 
another  ten  thousand  miles.  But  there  is  no  trade-in,  re-sale 
or  unused  value  to  the  luncheon  which  was  consumed  yesterday, 
and  the  human  animal  must  have  his  three-squares,  or  tbr 
nearest  equivalent  he  can  obtain,  per  day.  So  long  as  he  does, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  million 
of  him  in  the  United  States  alone,  just  so  long  must  groceries 
be  sold  by  food  brokers.  1931  looks  good  ahead  in  all  lines. 
Hard-headed  business  men  and  scientists,  not  the  pollyannas, 
are  saying  that  general  underlying  conditions  are  improving, 
that  the  bottom  has  been  reached  and  has  been  dragged  long 
enough.  Your  share  of  the  improvement  is  there,  ahead  of  you, 
and  will  come  in  exact  proportion  as  you  reach  out  for  it,  ana 
go  after  it  and  get  it.  Are  you  ready  for  it  and  are  you  going 
after  it? 

This  brings  an  end  to  another  of  my  annual  reports.  I  can 
only  repeat,  as  I  have  always  said,  and  have  said  it  with  entire 
sincerity  because  it  is  true,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  year  because 
working  with  and  for  you  fine  men  is  great  fun.  (Applause.) 

A  MEMBER:  I  move  the  excellent  report  of  the  Secretary 
be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


Monday  Morning  Session 

JANUARY  19.  1931 


The  meeting  convened  at  10.15  o’clock.  President  Orr  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  first  thing  on  the  program  this 
morning,  we  have  a  speaker  with  us — I  was  told  that  the 
President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  was  given 
the  privilege  of  arguing  and  having  a  lot  of  trouble  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  with  the  Presidents  of  the  other  Associations 
over  where  the  convention  is  to  meet,  but  I  was  deprived  of  that 
pleasure  this  year  because  the  gentleman  who  is  to  address  you 
has  been  traveling;  all  over  the  world.  It  has  not  been  m), 
pleasure  to  meet  with  him  since  the  last  convention.  I  am  sure 
we  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  at  this  time  Mr.  S.  N.  Ryder,  President  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  RYDER,  CANNING 
MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

MR.  S.  M.  RYDER:  President  Orr,  and  Members  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  by  invitation  of  your  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I  will  be  brief  as 
I  realize  that  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  extended  remarks. 

During  the  past  year  the  relations  between  your  Associa¬ 
tion  and  ours  have  been  cordial  and  pleasant  as  has 
always  been  the  case.  There  is  not  much  for  us  to  disagree 
about,  as  our  work  is  so  greatly  different. 

Yet,  we  do  have  a  common  ground  in  that  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  canning  fraternity  and  all  that  makes  for  its 
betterment.  While  you  are  at  one  end,  the  selling  of  the  product 
of  this  great  industry,  we  are  at  the  other,  the  production  of 
machinery  and  supplies  that  may  enable  the  canner  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  product  that  in  cleanliness  and  purity,  wholesomeness 
and  appearance,  will  present  to  the  prospective  customer  such 
merit  as  will  bring  you  ready  and  prompt  buyers. 

It  is  up  to  our  members  to  give  the  best  we  have  in  mechanical 
devices,  constantly  looking  forward  to  possible  betterments, 
just  as  it  is  your  province  to  see  that  the  producer  get  a 
fair  return  with  a  reasonable  profit.  Without  this  reasonable 
profit,  neither  of  us  can  remain  in  business. 

I  believe  that  the  broker  fills  a  most  important  part  in  assuring 
success  to  the  individual  canner  and  that  his  effort  should  be 
toward  convincing  the  buyer  that  the  goods  and  price  offered 
him  are  right  rather  than  arguing  with  the  canner  to  take  less. 

Having  in  view  existing  conditions  in  all  lines  of  industry, 
one  could  theorize  at  length,  should  he  so  choose,  but  I  refrain 
for  after  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  eat  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  food  plays  no  small  part  in  their  diet. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  future  has  just  as  much  sunshine 
as  has  the  past  and  your  work  in  dispelling  gloom  is  most 
important.  Our  Association  wishes  all  good  fortune  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  all  your  effort  and  particularly  so  for  the  coming 
season. 
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I  wish  to  express  to  your  President  and  to  your  very  courteous 
Secretary-  my  appreciation  for  their  very  kind  attitude  in  all 
matters  that  have  come  up  for  our  consideration  during  my 
term  of  cflice. 

And  yet  while  I  talk,  there  was  one  thought  I  want  to  add 
by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  your  President,  when  he  said 
I  have  been  a  world  traveler.  It  is  quite  true,  I  spent  seventeen 
weeks  out  of  this  country  visiting  Oriental  and  European 
nations,  and  when  I  came  back  I  felt  like  raising  my  eyes  up¬ 
ward  and  saying,  “Thank  God,  I  live  in  America,  and  the  wide, 
tempestuous  Atlantic  Ocean  rolls  between  our  shores  and  the 
Eastern  Continent.” 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ryder,  very  much.  I 
am  sure  we  all  enjoyed  your  talk. 

Has  Mr.  Keaton  come  in  the  room? 

The  National  Canners  Association  have  just  called  to  our 
attention  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  will  have  as  their  radio  program  on  February  17tl: 
a  salute  to  the  canning  industry,  one  of  a  series  of  salutes  to 
be  given  various  industries,  and  on  February  17th  the  program 
will  be  devoted  to  the  canning  industry  and  canned  foods,  and 
will  include  a  brief  address  by  Mr.  Kume,  President  of  the 
Canners  Association.  The  Westinghouse  Company  are  prepar¬ 
ing  a  suitable  pamphlet  describing  this  broadcast  of  theirs,  and 
they  are  going  to  furnish  us  with  all  the  copies  of  it  we  want. 
If  any  of  you  want  them,  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  you  all  of 
them  you  want. 

The  other  speakers  have  not  come  in  as  yet. 

President  Orr  expressed  regret  at  the  small  attendance  at  - 
the  meeting. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  I  propose  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  year  in  advance  each  year  for  the  next  convention 
to  see  that  our  members  are  properly  impressed  with  the  fact 
they  have  to  come  to  these  two  meetings.  They  will  come  to 
the  Sunday  night  meeting.  That  is  evident.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  the  thing  is  not  properly  understood,  or  else  they 
would  be  nere. 

MR.  B.  T.  CLIFFORD:  As  I  look  around  here,  I  only  sec 
one  man  from  St.  Louis,  and  I  believe,  thinking  along  the  lines 
Mr.  Kroehle  did  a  moment  ago  of  some  advance  work  being 
done,  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Local  Associations 
in  the  different  markets  to  impress  on  their  membership  to 
attend  these  meetings.  I  would  like  to  see  something  of  that 
sort  done.  Mr.  Gettys  is  our  Local  President,  and  I  am  satisfied 
Mr.  Gettys  would  interest  himself  in  having  our  people  attend 
this  meeting.  I  talked  to  a  number  of  our  people  down  on  the 
other  floor, — no,  they  are  not  coming  up, — they  have  other 
things  to  do, — but  I  and  others  sacrifice  those  things  to  come  up 
here  and  make  a  better  showing. 

We  had  a  splendid  meeting  last  night,  the  most  wonderful 
meeting  I  have  ever  attended.  In  face  of  ail  the  trouble  wo 
have  gone  through  in  the  last  year,  there  were  more  optimistic 
notes  sounded  last  night  and  more  constructive  work  done  than 
might  reasonably  be  expected. 

MR.  HARRY  C.  FAULKNER:  It  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise 
the  members  that  are  here,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  takes  it 
that  way.  When  we  realize  four  hours  out  of  the  convention 
period,  excepting  Sunday  night,  is  all  that  is  asked,  if  that  is 
spread  around  among  some  of  the  chaps  it  might  help.  Two 
hours  on  Moday  and  two  hours  on  Tuesday  out  of  practically 
five  days  wouldn’t  hurt  anybody.  Kind  of  spread  the  seed 
around. 

MR.  KROEHLER:  Just  to  mention  it — it  is  decidedly  stereo 
type — but  the  old  saying  still  holds  true,  “In  unity  there  is 
strength,”  and  we  must  recognize  it,  and  we  are  not  going 
anywhere  if  we  don’t  realize  it.  It  is  not  an  unselfish  thing,  it 
is  a  very  selfish  thing,  but  the  sort  of  thing  has  to  be  put 
out  so  the  members  will  be  impressed.  We  must  put  across  a 
united  front  here,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Kroehle,  did  you  make  that  in  the 
form  of  a  motion  or  a  suggestion,  that  a  committee  be  appointed? 

MR.  KROEHLE:  It  was  merely  a  suggestion.  I  think  if  a 
committee  thought  ahead  they  would  get  a  few  phrases,  and 
so  forth,  over  a  committee’s  signature, — not  the  Secretary’s, — a 
notice  going  out,  and  those  people  have  to  go  out  this  morning 
and  drive  them  in.  And  it  is  unnecessary.  We  have  had  this 
thing  for  twenty  years.  Do  you  wish  it  as  a  motion? 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  No,  not  unless  you  desire  to  have  it 
that  way.  The  officers  of  the  Association  in  view  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  was  made  at  last  year’s  meeting  really  felt  en¬ 
couraged,  we  felt  the  members  would  come  out  if  we  would 
confine  our  sessions  to  Monday  and  Tuesday  instead  of  asking 
them  to  come  for  four  days,  that  if  we  just  asked  them  to  come 


Monday  and  Tuesday  out  of  a  four-day  session  we  would  have 
a  good  attendance. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  One  thought  after  another  comes  into  my 
mind.  Let  that  committee  next  year  prepare  a  return  postal 
card  where  one  man  from  every  organization,  if  they  will  do  so, 
agrees  to  be  here  at  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  morning  sessions, 
a  definite  commitment  or  promise.  If  a  man  has  promised,  the 
chances  are  he  will  remember. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  psychology  of  putting  their  name 
on  the  dotted  line. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Lincoln  and  Faulkner,  and  all  of  us  who 
have  l^en  in  the  Chair,  if  we  can  tell  the  Presidents  of  the  other 
Associations  we  have  the  reply  acceptances  of  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  our  office,  they  are  going  to  pre¬ 
pare  better  addresses. 

A  MEMBER:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kroehle  in  what  he  says. 
It  does  seem  to  me  if  something  could  be  done  to  acquaint  the 
other  Associations  that  meet  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
very  important  meetings  at  certain  hours  we  might  arrange  H 
so  there  would  not  be  so  much  conference. 


SAM’L  T.  MILLER 

President,  National  Food  Brokers  Association 

MR.  KROEHLE:  I  tell  you  what  might  be  done,  make  this 
Tuesday  instead  of  Monday,  and  reverse  this  meeting.  All  the 
speakers  are  on  Monday. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  is  tomorrow.  Mr.  Hume  addresses  them  in 
the  morning. 

MR.  FAULKNER:  Replying  to  Paul’s  question, — that  was 
debated  very  seriously.  We  thought  we  would  have  a  bigger 
crowd  out  following  the  enthusiastic  Sunday  night  meeting  than 
we  would  have  tomorrow.  We  owe  that  courtesy  to  our  guests. 
It  is  not  supporting  the  officers  at  all. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Harry  talks  about  support  of  the  officers. 
The  bunk!  We  owe  that  to  ourselves.  It  is  selfish,  but  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves.  It  is  selfish,  and  the  fellows  have  to  be  sold 
that  idea. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  Would  it  be  possible  in  order  to 
get  a  proper  attendance  at  these  meetings — and  it  is  due  thr 
people  who  come  and  address  them,  we  should  have  a  proper 
attendance — wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  take  our  three  sessions 
and  intersperse  during  those  sessions  one  or  two  men  in  each 
one  of  those  sessions?  Then  you  would  have  your  members 
there,  because  there  is  other  business  interesting  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  And  it  would  only  take  up  a  short  time  at  each  session. 

MR.  KROEHLE :  Two  of  our  sessions  are  executive  sessiom 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  As  it  stands  now  we  only  have  one  open 
session. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  I  think  Tuesday  would  be  a  better  day  foi 
these  speakers. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  by-law  o) 
precedent,  but  we  must  have  one  closed  executive  meeting. 
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MR.  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR:  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  in  order, 
but  last  evening  you  made  the  suggestion  that  they  do  not  make 
appointments  or  endeavor  to  see  canners,  if  possible,  after 
hours.  I  think  if  there  would  be  some  way  to  get  over  to  our 
principals,  maybe  through  our  own  Association,  we  would  like 
for  them  not  to  make  appointments  with  brokers  on  the  morning 
of  this  session, — I  think  that  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  Most  of 
them  make  appointments  with  their  principals,  perhaps  at  the 
principal’s  suggestion, — and  we  know  the  broker’s  desire  to 
please, — and  he  stays  away  from  his  own  meeting  in  order  to 
keep  the  appointment.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  be 
approached  on  that  basis  or  not,  but  I  believe  that  is  where 
our  greatest  trouble  lies. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  am  rather  under  the  impression  that 
on  Monday  morning  a  good  many  of  the  brokers  start  out 
making  rather  informal  calls,  setting  up  definite  later  appoint¬ 
ments.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  meeting.  They  start  out  Monday  morning  making  definite 
appointments  for  later  in  the  week. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Following  up  Mr.  Kroehle’s  remarks, 
the  Presidents  of  these  Associations  don’t  like  to  make  these 
addresses.  Really  it  is  a  hard  task. 

Mr.  Francis  has  just  come  in  the  room.  Gentlemen.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  at  this  time  Mr.  Clarence 
Francis,  the  President  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America.  Mr.  Francis.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  FRANCIS,  ASSOCIATED 
GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 

MR.  CLARENCE  FRANCIS:  I  apologize.  I  stood  out  in 
the  hall  talking  with  Mr.  Hudson,  having  on  idea  you  were  in 
here,  and  I  think  I  must  compliment  you  for  starting  your 
meetings  on  time.  I  didn’t  expect  it. 

I  HAVEN’T  a  prepared  speech, — I  am  rather  glad  of  it, 
because  I  hate  to  read  them.  That  is  not  critical  of  those 
who  do,  because  I  have  to  read  one  tomorrow.  But  I  think 
that  the  little  message  I  might  have  this  morning  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  little  ditty,  “When  hard  times  come  knocking 
at  the  door,  smile,  damn  you,  smile.”  • 

I  don’t  think  this  is  any  kind  of  a  time  to  be  blue,  and  I 
rather  imagine  you  fellows  in  this  brokerage  game  have  certainly 
found  ample  reason  for  smiling  during  the  past  year.  I  think 
that  while  you  perhaps  have  suffered  in  some  connections  that 
you  have  seen  a  few  of  your  predictions  as  to  what  was  sound 
fundamental  business  come  true. 

Personally,  I  look  at  the  brokerage  fraternity  in  this  country 
as  the  originators  of  the  mass  selling  idea.  I  don’t  think  that 
can  be  taken  away  from  you.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  question 
of  doubt  as  to  the  service  that  has  been  rendered  for  years  and 
years  back.  I  believe  that  there  have  been  and  that  there 
probably  always  will  be  a  group  of  manufacturers,  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  men  such  as  yourselves,  who  cannot  possibly  do  that 
work  as  efficiently  and  as  economically  as  you  will  be  able  to 
do  it. 

If  I  may  refer  to  a  personal  matter,  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever 
had  a  harder  time  than  when  our  own  company,  for  certain 
reasons  that  perhaps  the  future  will  tell  whether  they  are 
sound  or  not,  broke  our  relationship  in  the  main  with  what  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  wonderful  capable  and  finest  groups 
of  men  that  I  have  ever  had  any  dealings  with.  I  know  some 
of  the  men  in  this  room, — I  don’t  know  all,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  realize  that  I  am  not  given  to  undue  flattery,  that  I  mean 
exactly  what  I  say,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personal 
basis,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  help  that  I  have 
gotten  from  this  group  of  men. 

You  men  should  know  more  about  the  consolidated  selling 
and  mass  selling  idea  than  anybody  in  this  country,  because 
that  is  what  you  have  been  doing  all  your  lives,  and  if  them 
is  reason  for  additional  smiling  I  think  it  must  come  from  the 
fact  that  we  certainly  recognize  we  have  come  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  age.  The  production  age  has  gone  past.  The  success  of 
your  customers,  the  success  of  your  principals  from  this  time 
on  will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  solve  a  very  chaotic  distri¬ 
bution  problem  along  sound  lines.  And  if  there  is  any  group 
of  men  w’ho  should  be  able  to  make  a  constructive  contribution, 
it  should  be  you  men. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  group  in  the  country  as 
typically  representative  of  what  the  conditions  actually  are 
you  men.  Certainly  you  well  realize  there  are  difference  in 
policies  and  plenty  of  them.  Certainly  in  your  mature  opinion 
you  must  know  which  of  those  policies  may  be  sound  and  which 
are  unsound,  and  rather  than  accepting  those  policies  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  you  are  the  representative,  I  believe 
that  you  can  be  very  constructive  in  discussing  with  your 
principals  the  fundamentals  of  the  thing  and  endeavoring  to 
lead  them  out  in  a  way  that  is  going  to  result  to  their  ultimate 


good.  Certainly  you  know  there  are  very  material  differences 
in  principles  and  methods,  and  even  though  the  policy  may  be 
right  the  method  may  be  wrong,  and  you  in  your  experience  I 
believe  for  the  good  of  your  customer  as  well  as  your  principal 
can  be  helpful  in  that  connection. 

If  there  is  a  group  of  men  which  is  able  to  give  a  fair 
valuation  of  the  ethics  in  the  food  industry,  certainly  you  men 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  that.  So  that  all  along  the  line  you 
must  have  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  in  principles,  the 
difference  in  methods,  and  the  difference  in  the  ethics, — you 
must  be  master  minds  to  solve  it,  you  must  be  master  minds  and 
have  master  minds  and  considerable  ability  to  turn  from  one 
principle  and  one  method  and  one  policy  to  another,  and  fairly 
represent  your  buyer  as  well  as  yourselves. 

As  we  go  along  into  this  game,  I  think  that  there  has  to  be 
a  much  closer  knitting,  a  much  freer  and  franker  discussion 
of  all  of  our  problems  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  I  have 
seen  the  ethics,  I  have  seen  the  intent  of  you  men  by  having  ti 
do  with  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Lincoln  in  some  of  the  meeting® 
where  we  must  get  together  for  the  general  good  in  an  endeavor 
to  iron  out  things.  I  think  I  understand  the  principles  on  which 
you  are  working.  I  think  those  are  the  highest,  and  certainly 
as  high  as  any  organization.  I  think  you  are  sincere  in  it. 

But  just  as  there  are  too  many  physicians,  just  as  there  are 
too  many  scientists  and  too  many  engineers,  and  too  many 
retailers,  and  too  many  wholesalers,  and  too  many  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  probability  is  in  your  own  fraternity  there  are  too 
many  brokers,  but  each  is  intent  obviously  to  stay  in  that  game. 
Whether  or  not  the  too  many  individuals  that  you  have  :s 
something  that  should  have  your  consideration  for  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  mass  selling  idea  I  don’t  know,  but  I  submit  it 
to  you  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

But  as  conditions  are  today,  with  a  very  definite  over-pro¬ 
duction,  a  very  definite  over-capacity,  with  a  very  definite  over¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  each  factor,  the  need  of  constructive  work 
will  certainly  be  obvious.  We  might  say  that  everybody  is 
trying  the  squeeze  play.  The  very  force  of  necessity  is  naturally 
compelling  an  economic  readjustment  in  order  to  eliminate 
waste, — and  the  waste  in  distribution  is  great.  We  all  know 
that  it  has  been  estimated  not  at  a  billion  but  greater  than  ^ 
billion  of  dollars  annually.  The  highest  estimate  I  have  heard 
is  three  to  four  billions.  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  part  to  play 
in  that.  I  think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  distribution 
expenses  must  go  down.  If  you  are  part  of  that  scheme  o^ 
things — and  you  certainly  are  a  part  of  it — it  seems  to  me  the 
trials  and  the  tribulations  and  the  understanding  of  your  princi¬ 
pal,  just  what  he  is  up  against,  must  be  better  known  to  you 
today. 

I  frankly  believe  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  that  come 
within  a  company  such  as  our  own  is  the  fact  that  one  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  get  the  whole  picture,  that  we  don’t  have  the 
foresight  to  realize  there  is  an  interdependence  going  on,  and 
we  cannot  expect  one  element  to  go  off  on  just  its  particular 
department  and  come  back  with  a  recommendation  that  is  going 
to  suit  the  whole.  And  it  is  in  just  that  way  I  think  you  are 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of  things,  and  as  such  you  must  perform, 
and  just  as  companies  are  learning  to  take,  for  instance,  their 
advertising  agencies  into  their  confidence  and  are  today  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  costs  all  the  way  through,  and  are  advising  them 
of  their  financial  set-up,  and  advising  them  of  their  obligations 
from  the  standpoint  of  dividends,  and  advising  them  what  good 
business  dictates  from  the  standpoint  of  surplus,  what  they  must 
do  in  order  to  carry  out  their  obligations,  I  think  maybe  the 
time  is  coming  when  you  men,  if  you  do  not  enjoy  that  relation¬ 
ship  with  your  principals,  you  should  enjoy  it,  because  certainly 
you  are  their  representative  in  that  territory,  and  as  such  are 
entitled  to  all  of  the  information  which  is  going  to  enable  you 
to  arrive  at  mature  judgment. 

I  think  that  you  have  a  very  great  reason  to  be  proud  of 
what  you  have  done.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  a  cross-section  of  the  brokerage  organization  in  this  country 
would  show  one  of  the  finest,  cleanest,  most  capable  bunches  of 
men  that  there  is  in  any  part  of  the  trade,  and  with  that  study, 
with  that  relationship,  with  a  proper  understanding  that  you 
are  going  on,  I  am  convinced  you  fellows  can  and  will  make 
your  contribution  towards  what  I  choose  to  call  the  return  of 
sanity  in  selling.  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  the  contact. 
You  are  dealing  with  a  group  of  men  today  in  the  food  industry 
who  have  most  assuredly  done  their  part. 

My  analysis — this  is  not  only  of  my  own  company  but  of  a 
great  many  other  manufacturers — indicate  quite  definitely  that 
the  credit  losses  this  year  will  be  less  than  they  were  in  1929. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  indicative  of  the  stability  of  the  trade,  it 
is  indicative  of  the  ability  of  the  men  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  conditions  as  they  exist.  We  certainly  can  be  very  glad 
because  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be  associated  with  a  funda- 
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mental  industry.  But  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  it 
realize  its  faults,  and  if  we  will  all  just  get  together  in  the 
broader  attitude,  realizing  we  are  in  this  distribution  problem, 
if  we  will  be  free  and  frank  with  the  facts  and  courageously 
face  them,  then  I  believe  the  food  industry  in  this  country  will 
be  handled  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit  on  all  of  us  connected 
with  it. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  manufacturers  to  work  along  those 
lines,  and  I  am  confident  as  conditions  develop,  and  as  there  is 
a  machinery  set  up  which  will  at  least  give  an  opportunity  fr>r 
those  of  us  to  get  together,  and  in  a  free  and  easy  way  express 
our  thoughts,  that  we  wil  certainly  find  your  organization  ready 
to  do  their  part. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Francis,  we  are  certainly  indebted 
to  you  for  that  very  masterful  address.  I  know  I  am  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  boys  assembled  here  this  morning  in 
telling  you  we  certainly  enjoyed  it. 

During  the  year  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  come 
into  contact  with  a  gentleman  that  I  have  come  to  admire  very 
much,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  this  morning 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Branham,  President  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association.  Mr  Branham.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  BRANHAM,  NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION 

MR.  T.  F.  BRANHAM:  Mr.  President,  Secretary,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association: 

OU  enter  a  modern  power  plant  and  marvel  at  the  smooth 
running  machines  that  are  turning  the  wheels  of  factories 
miles  away  or  lighting  a  store  so  effectively  that  you  are 
drawn  by  its  attractive  illumniation.  We  probably  think  of  the 
master  minds  that  made  all  this  possible;  the  lightening  of  the 
load  of  labor,  the  ability  to  produce  efficiently  or  the  pleasure 
added  to  the  home.  How  many  of  us  think  of  the  oil  that  is 
necessary  to  the  equipment  that  makes  all  this  possible?  How 
long  would  those  wonderful  machines  function  without  the 
necessary  and  proper  lubrication?  What  would  happen  at  the 
factory  or  in  the  store  or  home? 

I  firmly  believe  your  function  in  industry  is  as  important  and 
necessary  as  is  the  lubrication  of  machinery.  In  other  words, 
gentlertien,  you  are  the  oil  of  commerce.  There  is  good  oil  and 
bad  oil.  I  take  it  this  organization  makes  it  the  vital  purpose 
of  its  existence  to  refine  its  function,  that  all  the  “oil”  it 
furnishes  is  of  the  best  quality. 

This  leads  me  to  commend  in  the  strongest  language  the  stand 
taken  by  your  organization  on  the  Trade  Practice  Conference 
of  the  food  industry.  I  have  followed  your  movements  rather, 
closely  and  want  to  say  to  you  with  all  sincerity,  if  all  factors 
in  the  food  business  had  taken  the  high  stand  and  aggresive 
attitude  taken  by  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  the 
Trade  Practice  Conference  of  the  food  industry  would  have  been 
well  on  the  road  to  actual  accomplishment,  that  would  have 
meant  much  to  all  who  want  fairness  and  equity  to  survive 
in  business. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  at  short  cuts  in  our  business 
relatiois.  Men  have  honestly  sought  to  improve  their  condition 
by  various  methods  that  seemed  to  eliminate  unnecessary  costs. 
No  one  is  to  blame  for  this  as  we  all  realize  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  every  penny  that  seems  to  be  waste,  feel  we  have 
found  some  of  these  attempts  unwise  and  uneconomic.  It  seems 
to  be  also  an  arithmetical  truth  that  the  elimination  of  these 
attempts  by  some  would  so  reduce  the  costs  of  the  brokerage 
function  that  all  would  benefit  in  the  long  run. 

We  are  fast  learning  that  no  group  can  enjoy  special  privilege 
except  at  the  expense  of  all  others  and  that  society  must  suffer 
for  these  evils. 

I  trust  our  association  and  your  association  will  continue  to 
strive  for  the  high  standards  that  make  possible  the  widest  field 
of  opportunity  to  all  fair-minded  men  that  our  country  may 
continue  to  stand  for  the  land  of  opportunity.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  We  certainly  enjoyed  your  address  very 
much,  Mr.  Branham. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  become  just  a  little  bit  personal 
now.  Last  year  when  I  was  elected  President  of  this  Association 
I  was  told  by  the  other  Presidents  that  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  comes  to  the  President  of  the  Food  Brokers  Association  is 
the  contacts  that  you  make.  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  that  until  after  I  got  into  the  work.  One  of  the 
contacts  that  this  work  has  brought  to  me  is  one  of  the  finest 
friendships  that  I  have.  It  all  goes  back  to  that  old  saying, 
“Good  things  and  great  things  come  wrapped  up  in  small 
packages.” 

It  give  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hume. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  HUME,  NATIONAL 
CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

MR.  C.  E.  HUME:  For  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  I  am  standing  up. 

I  HAVE  no  set  speech,  I  am  not  an  orator,  but  I  am  getting 
to  be  a  nut  on  a  certain  subject.  The  greatest  attribute 
of  canned  foods  is  its  convenience.  The  more  convenient  we 
can  make  canned  foods  the  more  you  will  sell,  and  the  better 
we  will  pack,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us.  One  of 
the  difficulties  relative  to  canned  foods  today,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  fact  the  average  American  home  is  not  equipped  with  good 
can  openers.  There  are  houses  today — and  apartment  house 
dwellers  are  large  users  of  canned  foods — you  will  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  detail  has  been  given  to  the  equipment  in  the 
kitchenette.  The  architects  and  owners  have  figured  out  those 
kitchenettes  to  a  gnat’s  eye-brow  to  please  the  tenant,  they  have 
put  in  electric  refrigerators,  blue  enamel  kitchenware,  and  all 
that,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  can  opener  they  have  wound  it 
up  with  a  fifteen  cent  jimcrack,  an  abortion,  causing  cut  and 
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bruised  hands,  and  does  not  tend  to  add  enthusiasm  for  canned 
foods. 

What  I  would  like  to  see,  and  what  I  would  urge  upon  you 
is  the  obtaining  of  a  good  can  opener  account.  Don’t  take  one 
because  it  is  cheap,  unless  it  is  good.  Your  interest  in  can 
openers  should  be  a  can  opener  that  will  give  satisfaction  to 
the  woman  that  will  use  it.  Let  the  cost  be  the  second  con¬ 
sideration.  Women  in  thinking  of  can  openers  in  the  past  have 
thought  of  them  in  terms  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  cents.  There 
is  no  partciular  reason  they  should  do  so.  They  think  of  waflle 
irons  in  terms  of  four  or  five  dollars.  The  can  opener  is  more 
important  to  them.  If  you  can  get  a  good  can  opener  for  a 
small  price,  all  right,  but  the  first  requisite,  so  far  as  canned 
food  brokers  and  wholesalers  of  canned  foods  are  concerned,  is 
that  a  can  opener  must  be  good,  easily  operated,  convenient  and 
durable. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  can  openers, — no  need  to  mention 
them, — we  are  not  advocating  any  particular  can  opener.  I 
thought  at  first  we  would  recommend  one,  and  have  it  endorsed 
by  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  get  behind  it,  but  I 
thought  that  would  deter  other  can  opener  manufacturers  fron: 
pressing  their  sales,  and  might  get  us  into  trouble.  We  thought 
of  offering  prizes  for  the  best  can  opener,  through  the  editors 
of  the  women’s  magazines.  Then  there  was  the  problem  of  what 
price  limitation  we  should  put  on  them.  They  might  say,  “This 
is  the  best  one  for  twenty-five  cents,” — ^“This  is  the  best  one  for 
five  dollars” — and  so  forth.  After  a  lot  of  consideration  we 
thought  all  we  could  do  would  be  to  urge  upon  the  canned  foods 
brokers,  the  wholesale  grocers,  the  chain  stores  and  the  retail 
grocers  to  get  behind  and  sell  can  openers,  not  because  of  the 
profit  but  because  of  the  interest  you  have  in  canned  foods,  and 
with  a  feeling  the  better  equipped  the  home  is,  the  more  easily 
cans  are  opened,  ultimately  the  more  you  will  sell. 
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I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  take  a  keen  interest  in  getting  a 
can  opener  account,  and  urge  upon  your  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  the  sale  of  a  good  can  opener. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Hume,  we  certainly  appreciate  your 
coming  in  this  morning.  I  know  you  are  very  busy,  and  your 
word  of  greeting  from  the  National  Canners  is  always  very 
much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Millar,  if  you  will  now  take  the  Chair,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  go  to  the  National  Canners  meeting  and  extend  to  them  our 
greetings. 

Vice-President  Samuel  T.  Millar  takes  the  Chair. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  MILLAR:  Is  Mr.  Berthiaume  in  the 
room,  or  Mr.  Keaton? 

I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  while  awaiting  these  speakers 
to  proceed  with  the  regular  business,  and  hear  the  reports  of 
the  standing  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration,  Mr.  Roland  W.  Harris.  Mr. 
Harris  does  not  seem  to  be  here,  and  no  report  has  been 
forwarded. 

The  Committee  on  Canners  and  Distributors  Conference,  Mr. 
Joseph  H  Kline.  Is  Mr.  Kline  in  the  room? 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  Millar,  I  might  say  in 
behalf  of  that  committee,  their  most  important  work  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  afternoon  when  the  Canners  and  Distributors 
Conference  is  to  be  held,  and  I  imagine  they  won’t  have  much 
of  a  report  until  after  they  have  held  that  meeting. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  MILLAR:  Committee  on  Ethics,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Carey,  have  you  a  report 
to  make  on  the  Committee  on  Ethics? 

MR.  CHARLES  A.  CAREY:  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  haven’t. 
I  didn’t  know  I  was  to  make  one.  I  looked  over  the  program. 
I  think  the  matter  of  ethics  is  improving, — I  am  sure  it  is  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  hope  it  also  is  in  other  places.  There  is 
still  some  ground  for  further  improvement.  I  did  not  know  I 
was  to  make  a  report. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  MILLAR:  Mr.  P.  J.  Murphy,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  Is  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  room? 

Committee  on  Legislation,  Mr  B.  T.  Clifford,  of  St.  Louis. 

MR.  B.  T.  CLIFFORD:  I  have  nothing  to  report. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  MILLAR:  Committee  on  State  and 
Local  Organizations,  Mr.  A.  H.  Livingston.  He  is  not  present. 

I  understand  Mr,  Bloch  of  the  Trade  Practice  Conference 
Committee  is  not  in  the  room.  Mr.  Fishback  advises  me  that 
the  Committee  on  Trade  Practice  Conference  will  undoubtedly 
report  at  our  tomorrow’s  meeting  when  counsel  will  also  be  here. 

Membership  Committee.  I  happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  and  I  will  read  you  my  report. 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

MR,  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR:  In  making  report  to  you  I 
shall  omit  going  into  details  as  to  the  standing  and  condition 
of  the  various  States,  as  this  will  all  be  furnished  in  the  printed 
proceedings  of  this  convention. 

During  1930  we  have  gained  42  new  principal  office  mem¬ 
bers,  41  by  application  and  one  by  reinstatement,  ten  new 
branch  office  members,  nine  being  established  by  principal 
office  members  and  one  being  reinstated,  giving  us  a  total  gain 
of  52. 

Against  this  however  we  have  the  following  losses: 


Memberships  terminated — unpaid  dues .  15 

Resignations  in  good  standing .  14 

Consolidations  .  4 

Out  of  sympathy .  1 

Childish  reasons .  1 

Bankruptcy  .  1 

Closed  up  business .  3 

Branches  closed .  10 

Total .  49 


Our  total  membership  at  this  time  being  812,  made  up  of 
678  Principal  offices  and  134  Branch  offices. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  11  new  applications  pending, 
which  if  acted  upon  favorably  will  give  us  a  total  of  823. 

I  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  thanking 
those  who  have  cooperated  so  willingly  during  the  past  year, 
nor  can  I  permit  the  opportunity  to  slip  by  without  mentioning 
that  there  are  many  members  who  have  not  given  us  the  desired 
support,  and  some  of  our  directors  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
of  securing  new  members,  and  carrying  out  of  the  association 
policies  fall,  have  not  replied  to  correspondence  directed  to  them. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  issued  eight  letters  to  non- 
members,  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  new  desirable  material. 


MEMBERSHIP  STATISTICS— 1931. 

Additions 


State 

Principal 

Branch 

Principal 

Branch 

Alabama  . 

.  14 

0 

1 

0 

Arizona  . 

.  5 

4 

1 

1 

Arkansas  . . 

.  9 

0 

0 

0 

California  . 

.  49 

8 

3 

0 

Canada  . 

.  6 

9 

2 

2 

Colorado  . 

.  15 

1 

0 

1 

Connecticut  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia..  5 

1 

0 

0 

Florida  . 

.  11 

3 

1 

0 

Georgia  . 

.  14 

0 

4 

0 

Idaho  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois  . 

.  48 

7 

2 

0 

Indiana  . 

.  19 

1 

0 

0 

Iowa  . 

.......  13 

8 

1 

0 

Kansas  . 

.  4 

4 

0 

0 

Kentucky  . 

.  12 

1 

0 

0 

Louisiana  . 

.  16 

0 

3 

0 

Maine  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland  . 

.  12 

4 

0 

1 

Massachusetts . 

.  25 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan  . 

.  18 

0 

2 

0 

Minnesota  . 

.  20 

9 

2 

0 

Mississippi  . 

.  4 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri  . 

.  37 

4 

3 

0 

Montana  . 

.  5 

2 

0 

0 

Nebraska  . 

.  8 

4 

0 

0 

New  Jersey  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico  . 

.  3 

2 

1 

0 

New  York  . 

.  64 

10 

3 

2 

North  Carolina  .. 

.  4 

1 

0 

0 

North  Dakota  ..... 

.  2 

1 

0 

0 

Ohio  . . 

.  36 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahoma . 

.  12 

9 

0 

1 

Oregon  . 

.  6 

4 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania  .... 

.  47 

5 

3 

0 

Rhode  Island  .... 

.  3 

0 

1 

0 

South  Carolina  .. 

.  2 

1 

0 

0 

South  Dakota  .... 

.  2 

1 

0 

0 

Tennessee  . 

.  18 

2 

1 

0 

Texas  . 

.  42 

14 

2 

0 

Utah  . 

.  5 

1 

*  0 

0 

Virginia  . 

.  21 

0 

2 

0 

Washington  . . 

.  9 

9 

0 

1 

West  Virginia  .... 

.  15 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin  . 

.  13 

2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Jan.  1,  1931 

678 

134 

134 

42 

10 

Total  membership  812 

Net  gain  .  3 

Membership  as  of  - 

Jan.  1,  1930 . 809 

Applications  on  file  11,  including  1  for  reinstatement. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  I  move  the  report  be  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

MR.  HARRY  C.  FAULKNER:  Following  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Kroehle,  I  offer  as  a  motion  that  the  directors  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  secure  attendance. 
They  can  be  called  upon  I  think  just  prior  to  our  annual  conven¬ 
tion  to  see  if  they  cannot  round  up  the  members  in  their  re¬ 
spective  territories.  I  move  the  Board  of  Directors  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  get  out  a  good  attendance 
at  our  meetings. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

MR.  KROEHLE :  If  I  may,  I  am  speaking  on  this  motion,  not 
that  I  want  the  motion  voted  down,  but  I  think  you  are  passing 
the  buck,  and  this  is  too  serious  just  to  pass  the  buck. 

I  want  to  make  a  motion, — and  these  are  all  going  in  the 
records,  and  the  record  will  be  read, — ^that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  the  higher  points  of  the  addresses  that  con  e 
before  us,  and  that  at  some  time  those  high  points  go  out  to  out 
members 

Just  for  fun,  I  have  made  the  following  notations  of  high 
points,  just  to  show  you  there  is  something  in  these  things, — 
distribution  costs  must  go  down — the  profit  today  is  distribution, 
not  production — the  day  of  production  is  gone. 

That  is  all  Francis,  you  see. — ^the  return  to  sanity  in  selling — 
credit  losses. 
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You  see  how  readily  those  can  be  jotted  down. — gentlemen 
of  the  brokerage  profession — we  are  the  oil  of  commerce — we 
must  furnish  the  best  oil. 

Those  are  little  things  I  might  term  the  high  points  of  the 
addresses,  and  if  you  sift  those  down  and  get  those  out  it 
would  help. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  a  committee  appointed  to  get  these 
people  out,  and  do  it  before  the  start  of  the  convention,  by  return- 
postal  card,  at  least  one  member  of  each  firm  agree  to  come  to 
these  two  meetings.  Go  after  them  beforehand  and  sell  them. 
Advise  them  that  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  we  must  have  this 
room  overflowing  when  we  greet  these  speakers. 

These  addresses  this  morning,  these  papers,  have  been  very 
good.  Every  sentence  has  had  something  worth  while.  Take 
Ed  Hume.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  a  year  ago — he  wasn’t 
even  in  the  canning  business,  he  was  just  the  son  of  his  father, 
but  now  he  is  in  business  up  to  his  eyebrows.  He  speaks  of  a 
can  opener,  and  you  realize  there  is  lots  to  it.  He  has  realized 
there  is  a  shortage  in  the  distribution  of  food.  And  there  is 
really  a  shortage.  Every  one  of  these  men  have  something  to 
say  that  is  good,  and  they  are  worth  hearing,  and  if  we  gather 
a  room  full  of  people  they  will  prepare  their  papers  with  even 
more  thought. 

President  Orr  resumes  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  went  over  to  the  Canners  Association 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Berthiaume’s  address  there, 
and  then  made  my  little  say,  and  he  beat  me  back  over  here. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  introduce  to  yon 
Mr.  Berthiaume,  the  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  BERTHIAUME,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  GROCERS 

HAVE  been  here  since  last  Tuesday — that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  write  a  speech,  though  we  did  not  want  to  leave 
Chicago  without  coming  here  and  assuring  you  that  we 
appreciate  your  companionship  and  acquaintanceship,  and  that 
we  wish  you  success  in  all  your  undertakings. 

The  brokers  are  in  with  the  other  food  lines,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  cooperation  you  are  giving  the  retail  grocer 
in  the  last  years.  I  do  not  know  what  else  I  could  say 
here  to  interest  your  crowd  here  this  morning,  only  that  we 
come  in  here  to  give  you  our  best  wishes  and  hope  the  success 
of  your  business  will  be  as  in  the  past — not  the  last  few  years, 
but  in  years  to  come,  which  will  be  better  representation. 

I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  this  morning. 
I  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you  for  coming  over,  Mr. 
Berthiaume. 

MR.  C.  W.  BARNEY :  At  the  risk  of  being  sat  upon,  I  want 
to  get  back  to  this  subject  of  the  directors.  We  have  a  director 
in  Kansas  City.  We  haven’t  called  any  meeting  there  and 
haven’t  a  Local  Association  I  know  of.  Mr.  Fishback  was 
there  about  two  years  ago,  and  we  haven’t  had  a  meeting  since 
then  that  I  know  of.  It  may  be  they  have  had  a  meeting  and 
I  haven’t  been  invited  to  it.  I  hope  not.  But  at  any  rate  we 
haven’t  an  active  Association  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
simple  matter  for  a  director  to  have  some  celebrity,  maybe  the 
President  of  the  Association,  come  to  Kansas  City,  and  put  on 
a  luncheon,  or  meeting,  or  something.  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
things  we  could  accomplish  right  in  Kansas  City  that  are  coming 
up  here  and  taking  the  time  of  the  whole  general  meeting.  It 
could  be  put  up  in  Kansas  City,  and  brought  before  this  meeting 
in  combined,  boiled-down  form,  and  not  take  so  much  time.  I 
wish  the  director  in  Kansas  City  would  call  a  meeting  in  Kansas 
some  time  the  next  year. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  I  think  that  is  a  darn  good  idea, 
and  I  propose  in  these  travels  our  Secretary  spoke  of  last  night 
when  he  visits  a  market  sufficiently  large  that  the  brokers  of 
that  market,  whether  organized  in  an  Association  or  not,  be  re¬ 
quested  to  get  the  local  brokers  and  all  the  adjacent  ones  in 
the  adjacent  cities  to  gather  for  a  luncheon  at  the  brokers’  own 
expense. 

That  suggestion  from  Kansas  City  is  a  darn  good  one.  If  ten 
or  twelve  meetings  should  occur  in  a  year  as  Paul  goes  around, 
it  will  bring  up  that  desire  for  general  improvement.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  May  I  say  in  direct  answer  to 
Mr.  Kroehle,.it  has  been  my  practice  where  there  are  two  or 
three  or  more  brokers  in  a  market,  whenever  I  got  in  a  market 
I  usually  invite  myself  to  luncheon  in  advance.  We  try  to  get 
all  of  them  in,  and  I  always  suggest  also  those  not  members  of 
the  Association  be  invited  at  the  same  time,  with  the  definite 
assurance  they  will  not  be  solicited  for  membership  at  the 


luncheon.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  high  spots  in  my  work 
as  Secretary  of  this  Association  have  been  those  local  intimate 
contacts  I  have  formed  with  the  different  brokers  sitting  around 
a  luncheon  table  where  they  take  off  their  hats  and  coats  and 
talk  things  over  as  Tom  and  Bill  rather  than  as  Mr.  and  Mr. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  I  am  satisfied  that  at  such  a  meeting  in 
Cleveland  the  brokers  from  Steubenville  and  Canton  would  come 
up.  We  ought  to  have  a  luncheon  of  thirty  or  more.  Toledo 
would  come  over. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  I  would  like  Mr.  Kroehle  or  some 
one  or  two  of  the  other  members  who  happen  to  be  in  Chicago, 
find  out  when  the  Chicago  brokers  have  their  monthly  dinner, 
and  come  down  and  see  what  a  lot  of  fun  we  have.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  scrapping,  but  it  brings  us  all  together  and  gives 
them  a  better  understanding.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we 
have  ever  done.  I  wish  every  city,  even  if  they  have  only  five 
brokers,  would  meet  once  a  week,  at  least  once  a  month.  Let 
them  bring  in  any  grieveances  they  have  and  fight  them  out. 
Provide  boxing  gloves,  if  you  think  it  is  unsafe  in  other  ways. 
It  certainly  will  bring  the  boys  closer  together.  It  certainly 
has  here. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  Frost,  this  is  not  an  em¬ 
barrassing  question.  Is  it  not  true  the  Chicago  Association 
was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  held  in  this  hotel  about  four 
years  ago  on  a  Sunday  night?  It  started  right  there. 

MR.  FROST:  Yes.  The  direct  result  of  the  formation  of 
this  Association  in  Chicago  was  the  fact  that  one  broker  who 
wouldn’t  join  the  Association  for  a  good  many  years,  until  he 
got  his  eyes  open,  Mr.  L.  E.  Bulkeley,  woke  up — and  believe 
me  when  he  woke  up  he  started  something,  and  he  is  still 
keeping  it  going,  and  we  all  like  him  for  it. 

MR.  B.  T.  CLIFFORD:  We  have  a  Local  Association  in  St. 
Louis,  of  which  Mr.  Gettys  is  President,  and  we  manage  to 
get  out  a  very  good  turn-out  every  month.  A  short  while  ago 
we  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  from  each  house  the  price 
of  the  luncheon  in  advance,  and  it  has  tended  to  make  the 
attendance  very  good,  because  a  man  pays  for  his  luncheon,  and 
in  that  way  we  have  managed  at  each  turn-out  to  have  a  very 
good  representation. 

And  I  think,  in  the  back  of  my  head,  these  Local  Associations 
should  have  a  more  direct  and  better  contact  with  the  National 
Association  than  they  appear  to  have.  Maybe  they  have  a 
better  one  than  I  understand.  But  there  is  a  nucleus  in  the 
country  of  these  Locals  of  being  of  more  assistance  to  the 
National  body  if  they  are  properly  bunched.  I  don’t  think  ours 
is  up  to  that  point  yet,  but  we  are  working  towards  that  end. 

That  might  be  an  idea  in  forming  your  Associations,  if  yov 
can  assure  your  attendance  throughout  the  year.  We  collect 
in  advance  for  the  luncheons  for  the  entire  year. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clifford.  Let  me  call 
your  attention,  if  you  have  not  signed  the  card  you  found  on 
your  chair,  be  sure  and  sign  it  and  leave  it  at  the  door  when 
you  leave  the  room. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  else.  The 
National  Food  Brokers  Annual  Dinner  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  convention,  and  it  certainly  should  be  supported 
by  our  own  members.  It  is  a  dignified  dinner  we  should  all 
be  proud  of.  We  have  two  speakers  that  are  the  finest  we 
could  secure  in  the  country,  and  you  could  pay  no  higher 
compliment  or  insure  yourself  of  no  nicer  evening  than  inviting 
some  of  your  friends  to  go  to  that  dinner  with  you. 

Has  Mr.  Keaton  come  in  yet?  Mr.  Keaton  was  designated 
by  Mr.  McLaurin,  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  substitute  for  him.  There  may  have  been  some  mis¬ 
understanding,  or  it  may  have  been  the  word  did  not  get  to 
Mr  Keaton.  Mr.  McLaurin  at  the  last  minute  found  he  could 
not  be  here,  but  he  said  he  was  sending  word  to  Mr.  Keaton, 
the  Vice-President,  to  appear  before  us  and  address  us  this 
morning. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  it  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  meeting  that  we  feel  a  definite  loss  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  McLaurin,  and  that  this  motion  be  sent  to  Mr. 
McLaurin  by  our  Secretary. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  May  I  just  say  that  it  was  just  ten  years 
ago  Mr.  McLaurin  gave  us  his  support  at  a  crucial  moment. 
Do  you  remember  his  famous  “To  Be  or  Not  To  Be’’  bulletin? 
I  happened  to  the  President  at  the  time,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  he  surely  has  been  our  friend,  and  he  always  makes  a  peach 
of  an  address.  I  really  think  he  is  a  friend  of  ours. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  We  have  some  good  friends  in  the 
audience  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association,  quite  out- 
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standing  men  in  the  industry,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  John 
Coode,  past  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

ADDRESS  OF  PAST  PRESIDENT  COODE,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OP  RETAIL  GROCERS 

Gentlemen,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  you  brokers. 

I  am  in  the  retail  grocery  business,  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  analyze  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  what  yon 
fellows  were  good  for,  and  every  meeting  I  have  to  come  around 
to  see  all  of  you  and,  as  the  gentleman  said  awhile  ago  about 
the  man  that  had  been  a  great  friend  of  the  brokers,  extend  a 
good  word.  I  think  the  brokers  are  entitled  to  it  on  their  merits. 
We  make  them  spend  more  money  and  more  effort  for  less 
business  than  anybody  I  know  in  the  industry. 

I  don’t  know  how  a  jobber  could  get  along  without  a  good 
broker.  Even  we  retailers  get  a  lot  of  good  information  from 
them,  and  it  don’t  cost  anything.  I  think  the  broker,  as  Mr. 
Orr  well  put  it  over  at  the  Canners’  meeting — I  was  tickled  to 
death  to  listen  to  my  President,  Mr.  Berthiaume  who  was  over 
there,  and  Mr.  Orr,  speaking  about  the  right  broker  in  the 
right  place.  It  is  vital,  in  our  town  and  all  towns,  that  brokers 
specialize  in  different  lines,  and  a  man  might  probably  be  a 
very  valuable  broker  for  a  machinery  house  and  would  not 
be  of  any  good  for  other  commodities.  But  the  right  broker 
in  the  right  place  is  a  valuable  asset  to  industry. 

Gentlemen,  we  just  can’t  get  away  from  it,  we  are  all  engaged 
in  industry,  and  as  Mr.  Orr  well  said,  from  the  time  the  can 
is  filled  with  what  most  of  the  packers  or  canners  fill  it  with, 
good  or  bad,  it  is  a  liability  until  it  goes  on  through  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Orr  said  the  great  problem  for  us  today  is  distribution. 
Distribution.  I  am  going  to  add  to  it  a  little  bit.  I  don’t  just 
like  to  agree  with  anybody  in  toto  on  anything.  I  think  the 
greatest  problem  we  have  today  is  consumption.  We  have  to 
get  some  consumption  going.  That  is  the  problem  with  the 
retail  grocer.  His  sales  are  not  as  good,  due  to  the  fact  there 
is  a  depreciation  in  merchandise.  We  all  thought  last  year 
canned  tomatoes  were  going  to  be  very  high.  The  damn  things 
came  mighty  cheap.  Somebody  is  giving  them  away  some¬ 
where.  I  don’t  know  who  is  doing  it,  but  they  are  mighty 
cheap.  Consumption  is  the  great  problem,  and  if  we  can  get 
people  to  eat  this  food  it  goes  on  through.  And  above  all  you 
gentlemen  ought  to  stand  for  and  sell  to  your  folks  goods  of 
quality.  If  you  want  to  get  consumption  you  have  to  give 
quality.  You  may  forget  about  price,  but  you  have  to  keep 
quality  in  mind.  Remember,  the  consumer  is  as  much  your 
problem  as  he  is  mine,  or  the  manufacturer’s,  or  whoever  he 
may  be  in  the  field  of  distribution.  The  consumer  is  the  final 
analysis,  and  we  all  want  to  carry  to  him  something  he  has  a 
desire  for.  People  will  eat  more  of  a  thing  if  they  like  it  and 
no  more  of  it  if  they  don’t  like  it.  That  has  been  my  experience 
as  a  grocer,  and  I  give  that  to  you  as  a  thought. 

And  then  there  is  that  enormous  commission  of  two  or  one 
and  a  half  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent  that  you  get.  Why. 
if  you  get  ten  dollars  more  on  a  car,  a  half  of  one  per  cent 
would  be  five  cents  more.  Think  of  the  profit. 

The  final  thing  is  to  get  the  right  thing  to  the  consumer,  and 
when  you  get  that  you  will  sell  more  and  we  will  sell  more,  and 
instead  of  coming  once  a  year  to  see  you  fellows  here,  damn  it. 

I  may  come  twice. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you,  Mr  Coode.  I  was  very 
pleased  you  made  those  remarks,  because  I  have  heard  you  speak 
several  times,  and  you  always  have  a  message  that  is  right  to 
the  point. 

Mr.  Janssen,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  is  also  in  the  room,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to  stand 
up,  and  if  he  will,  just  say  a  word. 

ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARY  JANSSEN,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  GROCERS 

I  DON’T  believe  in  going  before  an  audience  of  brokers  and 
telling  them  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  their  shortcomings, 
because  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  a  good  many  con¬ 
scientious  men  among  the  brokers  who  realize  both  their  short¬ 
comings  and  their  good  points. 

Moth  our  President  and  Mr.  Coode  have  addressed  you,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  go  into  any  lengthy  address  here 
and  say  anything  further  than  to  say  I  thank  you  for  at  least 
calling  on  me. 

I  never  refuse  an  opportunity  to  advertise  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  That  is  my  business.  And,  as 


Mr.  Fishback  will  tell  you,  a  good  Secretary  always  takes  th^ 
opportunity  to  advertise  his  Association.  That  is  his  product. 

And  while  I  am  here,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  be 
proud  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Fishback.  He  is  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  food  industry,  in  the  trade  organizations  of  this 
country,  and  wherever  he  represents  the  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  he  is  recognized  as  a  man  who  knows  his  stuff  from  an 
Association  standpoint. 

I  see  here  you  are  discussing  Association  matters;  you  are 
discussing  the  responsibility  of  Local  Associations  to  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  I  think  you  are  developing  a  very  vital 
thing  in  the  organization,  when  you  move  in  that  direction, 
and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  proper  food  distribution. 

I  think  you  have  very  able  leaders,  and  your  Mr.  Fishback 
should  have  the  full  and  united  support  of  your  organization 
members  in  the  program  he  has  mapped  out  for  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  find  that  where  we  do  not  get  the  united  support,  or 
support  in  the  measure  we  ought  to  have  it,  the  Association  i' 
just  weakened  to  that  extent.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  our 
Retail  Grocers  Association.  We  don’t  think  we  get  enough 
support,  that  there  is  enough  interest  on  the  part  of  the  in 
dividual  dealers. 

I  want  to  invite  you  all  to  see  our  moving  picture.  We  have 
developed  a  moving  picture,  both  in  the  silent  version  and 
talkie  version,  the  first  really  educational  film  that  has  been 
produced  for  the  grocery  industry.  It  tells  a  real  vital  story, 
a  story  that  will  not  only  appeal  to  the  individual  retailer  as  an 
educational  influence  to  interest  him  in  the  development  of  hi*^ 
merchandising  possibilities,  but  one  that  wll  sell  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  that  will  sell  his  trade  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  retailers. 

You  brokers  are  all  over  the  country,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  you  come  in  close  contact  with  the  retail  element 
in  our  country.  I  think  you,  as  organization  members,  believing 
in  organization,  believing  in  your  trade  association,  can  also 
help  us  a  great  deal  by  directly  or  indirectly  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  ^ocers  to  the  value  of  his  belonging  to  his 
retail  trade  association,  because  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
gentlemen,  the  individual  rises  or  falls  wth  his  industry,  and 
the  individual  broker  also  rises  or  falls  with  the  estimation  in 
which  the  function  of  the  broker  is  held  by  the  industry,  both 
the  retailer  and  canner,  and  you  can  only  advance  the  interest'" 
of  your  business  individually  by  getting  behind  the  organization 
that  will  make  the  rest  of  the  industry  conscious  of  the  fact 
there  is  such  a  function  as  the  retailer,  and  there  is  a  national 
organization  that  has  high  ideals,  and  one  that  wants  to  place 
the  function  of  the  broker  on  a  high  plane. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Janssen. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE :  I  move  you  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  meeting,  and  evidenced  by  a  rising  vote  of  those  present, 
that  the  devotion  of  our  executives  is  outstanding,  and  that  vre 
individually  pledge  ourselves  to  the  new  administration  with 
renewed  support. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

MR  KROEHLE:  In  other  words,  every  one  of  us  who  are 
here  today  should  realize  the  importance  of  our  being  here,  and 
convey  to  those  who  we  know  well  in  our  brokerage  fraternity 
the  importance  of  our  being  here,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
take  a  bigger  interest  and  support  our  administration  to  the 
limit,  believing,  as  our  Secretary  very  forcefully  put  it,  that  we 
need  the  support.  The  Secretary  certainly  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said  your  Association  is  IT,  and  without  IT  yon 
are  not  so  much. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Kroehle  if  he  won’t  substitute  for  the  word  “new”  the  word 
“incoming”,  in  his  resolution. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Incoming  administration  instead  of  new 
administration, — ^yes. 

A  rising  vote  was  had,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

MR.  JESSEN:  That  film  will  be  shown  in  the  Congres? 
Hotel  about  eleven  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Speaking  for  the  officers,  we  certainly 
appreciate  the  spirit  that  has  been  shown  at  this  meeting  thi? 
morning,  and  the  motion  that  has  just  been  passed  gives  you  a 
feeling  of  real  gratification,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  making  steady 
progress  towards  better  things. 

We  have  a  few  moments  yet,  and  I  really  feel  we  should  not 
adjourn  this  meeting  until  twelve  o’clock,  to  give  Mr.  Keaton  a 
chance  to  get  here.  I  feel  he  has  been  unavoidably  detained,  and 
that  he  will  be  here  shortly. 
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Millard  Bloch  is  in  the  room.  Would  you  care  to  make  a 
report  for  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  Committee  at  thi« 
time? 

MR.  MILLARD  A  BLOCH:  Remarks  were  made  last  eve¬ 
ning  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Fishback  that  entirely  cover  the 
situation. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to 
add? 

MR.  BLOCH:  Nothing  at  the  moment. 

MR.  WILLIS  W.  JOHNSON:  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  a 
great  time  here  at  this  meeting  watching  Wilbur  work.  I  was 
able  to  eat  all  my  food  last  night,  and  I  think  I  can  eat  tomorrow 
night,  too. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  this  Association  coming  along  like 
it  has,  and  see  the  old  members  get  back  in  the  harness  again 
with  advanced  ideas.  I  think  the  thing  to  be  accomplished 
next  year  will  be  having  a  representative  meeting  on  Monday 
when  we  have  our  Presidents  here.  Like  Paul  Kroehle  said, 
the  high  points  of  these  speeches  I  think  should  be  brought  out 
and  should  be  mailed  out  in  bulletin  form  after  they  are  passed 
on.  I  only  hope  next  year  we  will  all  be  here  together,  and  the 
incoming  administration  be  given  the  support  that  I  think 
Wilbur  has  had  this  year,  by  a  great  few  anyway.  I  only  hope 
1931  will  be  all  we  can  expect  it  to  be.  We  may  be  a  little  bit 
fooled,  but  the  Red  Cross  will  take  care  of  us  anyway.  That 
is  a  cinch. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Speaking  of  1931,  I  heard  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  last  night  make  a  remark,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  him  elaborate  on  that  remark.  Will  you  please  get 
up  and  say,  Harry  Faulkner,  just  what  you  said  last  night 
about  what  you  thought  was  ahead  for  the  food  broker? 

MR.  HARRY  C.  FAULKNER:  If  I  recall  what  our  Presi¬ 
dent  refers  to,  at  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  yesterday, 
in  which  we  struggled  with  some  problems  for  several  hours,  I 
advanced  the  thought  that  a  new  era  of  the  food  broker  is  da'wm- 
ing.  I  believe  that  the  manufacturers  today  are  more  closely 
studying  distribution  costs  than  they  ever  have  before  in  the 
history  of  the  grocery  industry.  That  covers  canners  and  pi’o- 
ducers,  and  so  forth.  I  really  believe  that  every  man  in  the 
food  brokerage  game  today  that  stands  up  squarely  for  a 
square  deal  and  effective  service  is  going  to  see  the  best  time 
in  the  history  of  the  brokerage  business  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  I  think  that  was  it,  was  it  not? 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  That  was  it. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  Willis  Johnson  spoke  about  the 
renewed  interest  of  the  old  men,  and  I  know  he  was  referring 
to  me.  I  will  tell  you  it  has  wholly  resulted  because  I  think 
this  is  the  time,  I  think  the  depression  is  the  time  to  start  it. 
That  is  why  I  started  with  this  crowd.  When  things  arc  going 
fast  you  are  too  darn  busy,  but  when  things  are  not  going  so 
fast  that  is  the  time  for  thought  and  united  assault.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  every  man  here  pledge  himself  to  come  here 
tomorrow  ,and  make  every  one  he  can  get  come  along.  I  am 
going- to  start  something  again,  and  that  is  that  we  get  doivn 
to  fundamentals  in  talking  about  the  brokerage  business.  I 
don’t  want  to  take  away  from  what  I  may  say  tomorrow,  but 
the  first  point  is  about  resident  representative.  We  have  not 
mentioned  it  for  years.  The  next  point — I  won’t  say  any  more, 
I  will  tell  it  tomorrow.  Then,  I  am  going  to  speak  on  increased 
brokerage.  We  will  have  to  get  it.  Everybody  is  talking  about 
the  increased  cost  of  distribution,  and  that  is  our  opportunity 
to  walk  right  in.  When  they  talk  about  advertising,  they  talk 
hundreds  of  thousands.  When  they  talk  about  brokerage,  it  is 
fifty-nine  cents.  If  we  don’t  make  our  sales,  there  just  “ain’t 
no  sale,”  and  for  the  same  old  rate  of  brokerage  to  continue 
forever  is  all  wet.  Our  unit  of  sales  has  gone  down,  and  all 
of  us  know  our  overhead  has  gone  up.  You  cannot  accomplish 
that  in  thirteen  minutes,  but  we  must  start  it.  The  broker 
has  too  long  been  underpaid. 

George  Ewing  of  Steubenville — I  mentioned  him  once  before — 
he  isn’t  in  the  room.  He  is  a  small  town  broker,  he  is  in  m.y 
territory, — and  I  wish  he  weren’t,  he  is  too  good.  Brady  Hawk, 
of  Canton,  is  in  the  middle  of  my  territory.  He  is  too  good 
We  are  full  of  those  people.  George  Ewing  said  he  was  called 
before  the  Rotary  Club  to  explain  why  a  broker  should  be,  and 
at  the  meeting  he  started  telling  what  we  get,  and  he  was 
accosted  by  several  people  after  the  meeting,  and  one  man 
said,  “George,  are  you  telling  the  truth,  is  that  all  you  get?” 
There  is  a  lot  of  room  for  better  pay  for  the  broker.  Good  God, 
I  guess  they -thought  we  got  the  whole  works.  When  we  are  all 
here  tomorrow  the  chances  are  we  can  start  something  interest¬ 
ing.  If  you  don’t  get  them  here  tomorrow  you  won’t  have 
anybody. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you.  It  is  the  fellows  that  are 
not  here  that  are  the  losers.  The  boys  that  are  here  I  am  sure 


will  be  back  tomorrow,  and  I  hope  each  one  brings  a  half  dozen 
others  with  him. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Keaton  has  come  in,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Clarence  Keaton,  Vice-President 
of  the  Auierican  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  who  will  speak 
to  us  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  H.  McLaurin.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OP  VICE-PRESIDENT  KEATON,  AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION 

ENTLEMEN,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  talk,  face 
to  face,  with  the  men  who  are  a  part  of  our  daily  businef? 
life  and  who  so  adeptly  represent  both  the  buyer  and 
the  seller.  To  occupy  that  dual  capacity  you  must  be  diplomats 
and  as  such  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  you  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  brokers,  as  a  whole,  perform  that  most 
difficult  function. 

Service  is  the  keynote  of  your  vocation  and  in  these  days  of 
stress  and  constantly  changing  pictures  the  type  of  service 
rendered  will  take  on  added  importance  to  the  ones  who  ir 
reality  pay  your  commissions.  The  trend  in  that  direction  is 
indicated  in  the  past  progress  which  has  been  made. 

In  common  with  everything  else,  a  better  understanding  is 
being  arrived  at  by  all  factors  of  business  and  the  food  broker 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Strife  and  turmoil  should  give  way 
to  the  common  sense  of  things  which  means  that  we  must  all 
pursue  the  policy  of  the  Golden  Rule  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
common  good  that  produces  the  most  constructive  progress. 

I  am  speaking  for  Mr  J.  H.  McLaurin,  President  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  who  has  been  de¬ 
tained  in  the  pursuit  of  the  business  which  he  is  leading  and 
which,  in  these  days,  commands  the  close  attention  and  display 
of  the  best  thought  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  cause.  Mr.  McLaurin,  I  know,  would  acquit  him¬ 
self  much  more  favorably  but  in  my  humble  way  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  relations  which 
exist  between  our  two  organizations. 

We  wholesale  grocers  are  just  human  like  yourselves  and 
as  such  neither  of  us  is  free  from  errors.  However,  when  we 
confine  our  mistakes  to  one  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  heart 
there  is  going  to  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  any  differences  that 
may  arise.  The  broker  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue 
sea  as  he  obtains  his  livelihood  from  the  orders  received  from 
the  wholesalers  even  though  his  commission  is  paid  by  hi? 
principals. 

The  broker  is  called  upon  to  perform  a  really  hard  task  but 
with  sound  business  ethics  as  fostered  by  The  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  the  spanning  of  that  sea  is  made  easier 
and  more  pleasant  to  the  wholesaler,  the  broker  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  all  grown  up  men,  are 
engaged  in  a  business  that  is  a  necessity  and  when  he  recognizes 
the  inherent  rights  of  each  other  our  future  path  should  be  ^ 
more  harmonious  one  despite  the  pleasantness  of  our  past 
relations. 

The  exercise  of  arbitration  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
cause  of  better  understanding.  This  method  of  settling  disagree¬ 
ments  and  its  acceptance  is  the  best  proof  of  the  progress  we 
are  making.  The  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  has 
always  advocated  full  recognition  of  the  broker  as  a  valuable 
and  indispensable  factor  in  the  food  industry. 

Your  organization  is  to  be  commended  for  its  consideration 
of  membership  quality  rather  than  quantity.  This  is  a  decideti 
advantage  and  from  my  understanding  there  have  been  occasions 
when  some  of  your  members  have  even  been  penalized  by  ex¬ 
pulsion  jfrom  the  organization.  That  shows  sincere  spirit  and 
is  the  best  test  of  the  character  of  your  organization. 

Ideals  of  business  based  upon  practical  lines  will  always  hr 
helpful  to  any  organization  and  while  there  are  some  who 
maintain  the  broker  is  a  “fifth  wheel  in  the  wagon,”  and  there¬ 
fore  a  needless  fixture  in  the  food  business,  I  feel  he  is  essential 
to  modern  business  and  am  confident  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
own  membership  are  in  hearty  accord  with  that  expression. 

Let  me  assure  you  on  behalf  of  The  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  that  we  believe  in  the  broker  as  sponsored 
by  the  aims  laid  down  by  your  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  appreciate  the  way  in  which  you  k^p  us  posted  at 
all  times  and  render  other  services  which  in  their  aggregate  ard 
cumulative  effect  are  fully  worth  the  price. 

Thank  you  far  this  consideration  and  your  patience  ir 
listening  to  me.  (Applause  ) 

.PRESIDENT  ORR:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Keaton. 
Your  message  was  well  worth  waiting  for.  If  there  is  nothing 
further  before  the  meeting,  the  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion 
to  adjourn. 
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Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  meeting  stand 
adjourned. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned  at  11.50  o’clock,  to  re¬ 
convene  tomorrow  morning  at  10.00  o’clock,  Tuesday,  January 
20,  1931. 


Tuesday  Morning  Session 

JANUARY  20.  1931 


PRESIDENT  ORR:  We  have  past  the  hour  of  11.30.  We 
can  carry  on,  if  you  desire,  after  we  hear  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  We  were  detained  getting  into  this 
room  on  account  of  a  breakfast  that  was  held  here  and  they 
were  late  getting  out.  Is  Mr.  John  Knutson  in  the  room? 

MR.  JOHN  O.  KNUTSON:  Yes. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Are  you  ready  to  make  your  report  as 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee? 

MR.  KNUTSON:  Yes. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTE 

MR  JOHN  O.  KNUTSON:  I  want  to  say  the  the  outset, 
Mr.  President,  that  only  one  member  of  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee  with  myself  has  given  full  consideration  to  all  of  the 
details  of  the  various  resolutions.  I  had  an  informal  confer¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Nelson,  the  other  member  of  the  committee.  Is 
he  in  the  room? 

We  discussed  in  general  terms  the  provisions  of  the  various 
resolutions,  but  he  is  not  here,  and  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  check  over  the  revised  and  completed  resolutions  as  I  am 
going  to  present  them  to  you. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  wise  provision  if  some¬ 
one  would  make  a  motion  regarding  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  at  least  the  major  portion  of  them,  without  the 
formality  of  a  vote  on  each  one  of  them. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  I  move  you  the  resolutions  be 
passed  on  singly  and  individually,  but  limit  the  talk  to  one 
minute. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  RESPECT  FOR  OUR 
DEPARTED  MEMBERS 

“WHEREAS,  During  the  year  just  past,  our  ranks  have 
again  been  broken  by  death,  and  we  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
many  of  our  members,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  a  page  of  our  records  be  set  aside  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of: 

Edgar  A.  Coleman,  Edgar  A.  Coleman,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  H.  Burg,  Harry  W.  Dunlap  Co ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  P.  Keator,  Keator-Mar shall  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sam  B.  Sayre,  Sam  B.  Sayre  &  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Sr.,  Harry  B.  Cook,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nathan  E.  Martin,  Fair  &  Martin,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charles  Stewart,  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Robert  V.  Winchester,  Winchester-Coe  Co.,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

W.  S.  Robinson,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Frank  A.  Smith,  Frank  A.  Smith  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Charles  Wm.  Roberts,  Jessup  &  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cooper  Jessup,  Jessup  &  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sanford  H.  Buley,  Buley-Patterson  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

W.  S.  Cruser,  Foote  Bros.  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Walter  B.  Timms,  Warmington,  Timms  &  Co.,  New  York,. 
New  York. 

Ernest  N.  Greenway,  M.  W.  Houck  &  Brother,  New  York; 
New  York. 

Sidney  Tompkins,  Tompkins,  Rollow  &  O’Brien,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

John  B.  Thomas,  C.  J.  Sutphen  &  Co ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  E.  Wood,  Continental  Brokerage  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

MR.  KUTSON :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  APPRECIATION  OF  SPEAKERS 

“WHEREAS,  From  year  to  year  we  are  favored  with  a 
peronal  message  from  the  presidents  of  the  various  allied  asso¬ 
ciations  or  their  special  representatives,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who 
favored  us  at  the  opening  session  of  this  convention  including: 


S.  M.  Ryder,  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association. 

T.  F.  Branham,  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 
Clarence  Francis,  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 

America. 

C  E.  Hume,  National  Canners  Association. 

E.  F.  Berthiaume,  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

John  Coode,  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

C.  H.  Janssen,  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

C.  H.  Keaton,  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

MR.  KNUTSON :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

MR.  KNUTSON :  These  resolution  are  not  necessarily  in 
any  particular  form.  I  will  just  read  them  as  I  have  them 
listed  here.  I  mean  they  are  not  in  any  particular  order. 

RESOLUTION  No.  3 

The  purpose  of  this  suggested  resolution  is  to  revise  the 
method  of  electing  directors  by  the  direct  mail  vote  of  the 
members,  eliminating  waste  effort  of  a  primary  system  which 
has  proven  itself  to  be  uninteresting  to  the  members. 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  Article  IV,  Section  9,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs  which  provide  for  primary  voting  by  the 
members  to  nominate  two  for  the  office  of  director;  and  be  it 
further 

“RESOLVED,  That  Article  IV,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution 
be  amended  to  read: 

“  ‘It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  mail  to  each  member 
in  good  standing  on  December  1st,  or  the  day  previous,  of  each 
year,  a  blank  ballot,  on  the  reverse  side  of  which  shall  be  listed 
the  names  of  all  of  the  members  in  good  standing  in  the  state 
or  district.  On  the  face  of  the  ballot  space  shall  be  provided 
for  one  vote  for  one  member  to  serve  the  association  as  director 
for  the  following  year,  representing  said  state  or  district. 
Ballots  shall  be  white  in  color,  marked  ‘Final  Ballot’,  and  the 
following  sentence  shall  be  printed  thereon:  ‘Ballots  bearing 
post-mark  later  than  midnight  of  December  15th  shall  be  void’. 
The  Secretary,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  president  as 
official  tellers,  shall  open  and  tabulate  the  ballots,  certifying  the 
results  to  the  association  at  the  following  annual  convention. 
Ties  shall  be  decided  by  lot,  the  names  of  the  two  members 
receiving  the  highest  equal  number  of  votes,  being  placed  on 
slips,  and  the  member  whose  name  appears  on  the  slip  drawn, 
shall  be  declared  elected.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  and 
official  tellers  shall  be  read  at  the  call  of  the  president  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.’  ” 

MR.  KNUTSON:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  4 

The  purpose  of  this  suggested  resolution  is  to  provide  for 
better  official  representation  of  the  Association  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  where  our  membership  is  growing. 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  Article  IV,  Section  9,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  be  amended  to  read: 

“  ‘The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  one  member  of  this 
association  in  each  state,  except  that  there  shall  be  two  directors 
each  in  California,  Dominion  of  Canada,  Illinois,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  to 
take  care  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  association  in  his  state 
or  district.’  ” 

MR.  KNUTSON :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  5 

A  RESOLUTION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

“WHEREAS,  The  presence  of  members  of  this  association 
in  increasing  numbers  at  our  annual  conventions  develops  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  of  hotel  accommodations,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  we  urge  the  Convention  Location  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  allied  association  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  securing  adequate  accommodations  with  the  least 
possible  inconvenience,  giving  the  members  of  this  association 
a  more  equitable  allotment  of  hotel  rooms  than  heretofore.’’ 

MR.  KNUTSON :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 

RESOLUTION  No.  6 

A  RESOLUTION  TO  COMMEND  AND  ENDORSE  THE 
ACTIVITY  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  INDUCING 
PRINCIPALS  TO  EMPLOY  BROKERS. 

“WHEREAS,  During  the  year  just  past  the  officers  of  this 
association  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  return 
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of  certain  principals  to  the  employment  of  Food  Brokers  in 
the  marketing  of  their  produts;  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  we  endorse  these  activities  and  commend 
these  officers  for  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  that  we 
approve  of  a  continuance  of  this  policy  in  support  of  our  con¬ 
tention  that  Food  Brokers  afford  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  system  of  representation  on  behalf  of  packers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  importers,  to  wholesalers  or  other  important 
distributors  of  food  products.” 

MR.  KNUTSON:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  7 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  COMMENDATION  TO  OUR  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  TRADE  PRACTICE  CONFERENCE 

“WHEREAS,  In  spite  of  discouragements  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  incident  to  the  development  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Trade  Practice  Conference,  our  committee  has  persisted  in 
its  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  and  to  clarify  the  atmos¬ 
phere;  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
representing  this  association  in  the  meetings  of  the  Trade 

MR.  KNUTSON :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

A  RESOLUTION  TO  CHANGE  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
MEMBERSHIP  ANNUAL  DUES 

“WHEREAS,  On  recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  to  consider. ways  and  means  of  securing  additional 
revenue  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  association,  and  in  view 
of  the  unanimous  expression  of  approval  of  said  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  large  gathering  of  members  at  the  Sunday  evening 
special  session  of  this  convention,  it  is  hereby 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  annual  dues  of  this  association  shall 
be  $40,000  for  principal  office  membership  and  $20.00  for  brand, 
office  membership,  and  that  same  shall  be  payable  not  less  than 
$10.00  for  principal  office  members  and  $5.00  for  branch  office 
members,  quarterly  in  advance;  and  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  Article  II,  Section  2,  of  the  by-laws  be 
amended  to  conform.” 

MR.  KNUTSON :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 

RESOLUTION  No.  9 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF 

THIS  ASSOCIATION 

“WHEREAS,  In  keeping  with  a  remarkable  record  of  un¬ 
selfish  and  intelligent  administration  of  the  officers  of  this 
association  since  its  inception,  our  officers  during  the  past  year 
have  served  us  exceptionally  well,  and  have  placed  every  broker 
under  great  obligation  through  their  sacrifice  of  time  and 
energy  in  our  behalf;  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  this  association  extends  to  the  retiring 
officers,  and  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  especially  to  our 
retiring  President,  W'ilbur  Orr,  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  and 
appreciation.” 

MR.  KNUTSON:  To  save  the  Chair  embarrassment,  I  will 
consider  a  motion. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  9. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  10 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  actions  taken,  the  motions 
offered  and  adopted  or  lost  at  the  meeting  on  Sunday  evening, 
January  18th,  be,  and  are  hereby  ratified  and  approved  as  the 
official  actions  of  the  association,  and  properly  a  part  of  the 
records  of  this  28th  Annual  Convention.” 

MR.  KNUTSON:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

MR.  DAILY :  There  is  no  debate  on  that  question.  Mr. 
Jones’  motion  does  not  admit  of  any  debate. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  upon  a  rising  vote,  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PRESIDENT 'ORR:  Is  Mr.  Salinger  in  the  room? 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr  President,  someone  just 
came  up  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Salinger  was  in  but  was  unable 
to  remain,  and  asked  that  I  read  his  I’eport  for  him. 

REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Your  nomination  Committee  has  met  and  has  canvassed  the 
situation  thoroughly. 


Your  Committee  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  it  in  selecting  officers  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  accomplishment.  There 
have  been  many  difficulties  which  have  confronted  those  at  the 
helm  but  they  have  steered  a  steady  course  and  have  brought 
the  ship  safely  into  port.  There  are  many  problems  still  to 
be  considered ;  problems  to  which  there  are  no  ready-made 
answers  and  which  take  time  and  close  attention  and  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

Those  who  are  charged  with  this  responsibility  find  it  no 
royal  road  but  the  going  is  rough  and  rugged.  We  commend  the 
officers  who  have  so  successfully  conducted  the  affairs  of  this 
Association  during  the  past  year;  they  have  done  a  good  job 
and  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  important  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  contacts  they  have  formed  with  others  in  the 
industry  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  food  brokerage 
business  have  been  most  warmly  friendly,  cordial  and  distinctly 
to  the  credit  of  the  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  these  relationships  are  extremely 
valuable  for  the  future  and,  having  a  full  regard  for  the  success¬ 
ful  activities  and  remarkable  progress  of  the  Association  during 
the  year  just  ended,  believes  in  the  old  adage  that  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.  The  Committee  is  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  activities  started  in  1930  which  must 
be  carried  to  conclusion  in  1931  and  it  is  therefore  with  pride 
in  their  past  accomplishments  and  with  full  confidence  for  the 
future  that  we  report  the  following  selection  for  the  elective 
officers  of  the  Association  in  the  thought  that  it  will  meet  with 
your  most  enthusiastic  approval: 

For  President — Wilbur  R.  Orr,  W.  R.  Orr  &  Company,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Illinois. 

For  First  Vice-President — Samuel  T.  Millar,  Cook-McFarlard 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

For  Second  Vice-President — Charles  A  Carey,  C.  A.  Carey 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

For  Third  Vice-President — Julius  Ormand,  Ormand  Brothers 
Brokerage  Company,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

For  Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed,  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  Salinger,  Chairman 
M.  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 

A.  Backer 
Lewis  E.  Bulkeley 
Arthur  D.  Hall. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don’t  know  what  to 
say.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  motive  that  must  have  been  behind 
that,  but  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept  it  I 
wish  the  Nominating  Committee  would  please  reconsider.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  procedure  should  be  in  this  case.  I  don’t 
know  as  it  has  ever  come  up.  Mr.  Kroehle,  can  you  help  me  out? 

MR.  KROEHLE:  I  think  we  appreciate  your  position.  I 
think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  this  Association 
if  the  administration  could  be  without  change  for  another  year. 
No  one  knows  excepting  the  man  that  has  been  through  the 
Chair  what  the  position  entails.  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  say  to  you  that  when  you  are  President  you  still  are  President 
for  years  afterwards.  You  are  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  incoming  President  is  not  half  as  important  excepting  on 
the  face  of  it  as  he  becomes  after  he  has  been  President  and 
remains  on  the  Executive  Committee.  It  means  years  of  work 
and  devotion.  They  have  frequent  Executive  Committee  meet¬ 
ings,  and  it  takes  time. 

My  feeling  is  if  we  could  persuade  you  it  would  be  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  this  Association.  My  second  feeling  is 
one  of  extreme  sympathy  for  you. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  I  want  to  second  what  Mr. 
Kroehle  has  just  said.  As  somebody  has  stated,  I  am  the  oldest 
living  President  of  the  Association.  When  I  had  this  work,  it 
was  child’s  work  compared  to  the  work  you  are  carrying  on  now. 
I  was  only  laying  the  foundation.  They  wished  this  job  on  me 
for  four  successive  years,  and  then  elected  Mr.  Deming  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  wished  his  job  promptly  onto  me  again.  I  know 
what  it  means  to  have  a  man  in  the  Chair  who  is  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  while  I  know  it  will 
be  a  sacrifice,  I  sincerely  trust  and  hope,  Mr.  Orr,  that  you  will 
continue  in  your  present  position. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  appreciating  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  may  I  assume 
your  prerogative  for  a  moment,  and  say  to  the  members  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  is  before  you. 
There  has  been  no  motion. 

MR.  FROST:  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  that 
the  Secretary  cast  the  full  vote  for  the  nominees. 
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PRESIDENT  ORR:  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  do  it. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  It  isn’t  fair.  I  say  I  sincerely  sympathize 
Wilbur,  because  he  is  embarrassed  to  death.  I  think  Wilbur 
knows  I  am  for  him  a  thousand  per  cent,  and  I  have  so  expressed 
myself,  but  no  man,  unless  we  are  in  a  war,  like  we  were  when 
Joe  Keevers  was  President,  and  he  took  it  for  the  second  year, 
and  has  not  been  the  same  ever  since,  and  back  in  the  years  of 
Harry  Daily — I  say  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  President  of  this 
Association  two  successive  years,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
expect  it  or  demand  it  or  railroad  it  over,  I  want  Wilbur  for 
President,  but  I  refuse  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  accept  at  face  value  what  you  have 
said? 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Yes.  I  have  told  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee — ^they  have  insisted  that  I  carry  on.  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  they  offer  it  to  me,  I  did  the  best  I  could  this 
year,  but  I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  me  or  fair  to  my  business 
to  ask  a  man  to  give  up  the  time  that  is  necessary. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Then,  Mr,  Chairman,  because  of  the  many 
considerations  involved,  of  which  the  laity  knows  nothing,  I 
move  you  that  the  officers  proposed  by  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee — eliminate  the  name  of  the  President,  and  that  the  list 
be  advanced,  the  First  Vice-President  becoming  President,  and 
that  the  last  Vice-President  be  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  0. 
Knutson. 

MR.  MILLARD  J.  BLOCH:  Mr.  President,  I  second  the 
motion. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  revised  to 
eliminate  the  name  of  Mr  Orr  from  the  Presidency,  to  advance 
the  Vice-Presidents  one  step,  and  fill  in  the  vacancy  of  the 
Third  Vice-President  with  the  name  of  John  O.  Knutson  of  Sioux 
City.  The  motion  has  been  seconded. 

MR.  A.  F.  BACKER:  I  was  on  that  Nominating  Committee, 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  present,  and  possibly  I  should  say  something  in 
that  respect. 

At  the  time  we  discussed  it  we  understood  it  was  agreeable 
for  Mr.  Orr  to  continue  in  office.  We  discussed  the  efficiency  and 
capability  of  each  officer,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  consensus 
of  opinion  these  men  should  continue.  I  have  the  very  highest 
regard  for  Mr.  Bloch,  and  some  day  hope  to  see  him  President 
of  the  Association,  but  I  say  on  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Orr  I  think 
it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  I  know  I  am  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  the  Committee,  if  we  advance  each  officer  up  the 
line  and  make  Mr.  Millar  the  nominee  for  President.  The 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Millar,  of  California,  were  discussed  at 
that  time,  and  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  was  Presidential 
timber  for  next  year. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Nominating  Comittee  if  he  accepted  the  Presidency  this  year. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Just  because  Mr.  Millar  is  not  generally 
known,  he  is  from  San  Francisco,  I  will  ask  that  he  stand  up 
This  is  Mr.  Millar,  gentlemen,  a  damn  good  looking  fellow. 
(Applause.) 

/Now,  there  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  say,  if  Mr.  Millar 
realizes  what  it  entails  and  accepts  it,  we  are  going  to  be  very 
fortunate  in  our  new  executive,  and  I  move  the  question. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  The  question  is  called  for  on 
Mr.  Kroehle’s  motion  to  eliminate  the  name  of  Mr.  Orr  from 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  I  am  going  to 
interrupt  myself  long  enough  to  say  most  sincerely  that  the 
name  is  removed  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret  to  me  who  has 
worked  along  with  Bill  and  know  what  he  has  done  and  how  he 
works — and  instead  advance  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Millar,  of  Cook- 
McFarland  Company,  San  Francisco,  as  nominee  for  President, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  C.  A.  Carey  &  Company, 
to  the  First  Vice-Presidency,  Mr.  Julius  Ormand,  Ormand 
Brothers  Brokerage  Company,  Birmingham,  to  the  Second  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  Mr.  John  O.  Knutson,  of  Sioux  City,  John  O. 
Knutson  Company,  Third  Vice-President,  and  J.  L.  McDermed, 
C  L.  Dietz  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Treasurer. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the 
floor  just  a  moment  to  ask  that  Paul  Kroehle  amend  a  comment 
that  he  made  on  Sam  Millar  when  he  turned  around  and  had  him 
stand  up.  May  I  say  to  you  men  who  may  not  know  him  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  Sam  Millar  is  not  just  what  Paul  Kroehle 
said— ^a  good  looking  fellow — let’s  strike  out  the  word  “looking” 
and  insert  the  word  “capable”,  making  it  a  “good  capable 
fellow.” 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  don’t  want  you  boys  to  feel  that  I 
don’t  appreciate  what  has  been  done  this  morning.  I  know  just 


why  it  was  done.  The  Executive  Committee  kept  saying,  “Go 
ahead,”  and  I  kept  saying,  “No,”  and  they  said,  “Well,  you 
have  to  take  it,  that’s  all,  we  have  some  things  on  the  fire 
you  have  to  do,”  and  I  still  kept  saying  no,  and  I  said  no  up 
until  I  came  in  this  door — and  I  hope  you  did  not  take  it  that  it 
was  a  sudden  change  of  heart. 

Is  Mr.  McDermed  in  the  room? 

Mr.  John  Knutson.  I  would  like  for  John  Knutson  to  stand 
up.  I  want  to  present  to  you  your  new  Third  Vice-President. 
(Applause  ) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Julius  Ormand  is  not  here.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Charles  A.  Carey,  First  Vice-President  to  arise. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  Mr.  Kroehle  and  Mr.  Frost  please  carry 
the  new  President  to  the  Chair.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Millar,  I  bespeak  for  you  the  cooperation  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  support  these  boys  have  given  me.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  MILLAR:  Gentlemen,  before  I  say 
anything  to  you,  I  think  this  would  be  the  opportune  time  for 
us  to  have  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  our  retiring  President  for 
his  work  during  the  past  year,  and  therefore  I  will  ask  that 
you  please  rise.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  MILLAR:  I  might  say  at  this  time 
that  my  selection  was  rather  a  surprise,  for  I  have  understood 
ever  since  my  arrival  in  Chicago  Mr.  Orr  would  carry  on,  and 
that  met  most  heartily  with  my  approval,  as  there  are  some 
things  still  undone  that  would  be  much  better  handled  by  Mr. 
Orr. 

My  only  feeling  in  accepting  and  carrying  on  the  work  at  this 
time  is  the  fact  that  I  acted  as  Vice-Presi^jent,  and  feel  more  or 
less  that  it  ought  to  be  my  duty  to  do  so. 

I  believe  my  election  is  perhaps  the  first — if  I  am  wrong  in 
this,  will  you  correct  me,  Mr.  Fishback — from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  far  west,  and  I  only  accept  this  position  on  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  all  the  past  officers  that  I  will  have  their  hearty 
support.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  MILLAR:  We  will  call  for  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Tellers  on  the  Election  of  the  Directors. 

REPORT  OF  TELLERS  ON  ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS 
SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President — and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  address  you  as  Mr.  President — ^the  Tellers  have 
handed  me  their  report  to  read,  and  I  will  read  it  rapidly. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  tellers  b  ythe  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  election  of  Directors  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
members,  as  provided  in  Article  IV,  Section  9,  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  have  to  report  that  on  October  31st  primary  ballots  were 
mailed  to  all  members.  On  November  25th  these  ballots  were 
opened  and  tabulated,  tie  votes  were  broken  by  lot,  and  final 
ballots  were  opened  and  tabulated,  tie  votes  were  broken  by 
the  members  on  November  29th.  On  January  2nd,  these  final 
ballots  were  opened  an  dtabulated,  tie  votes  were  broken  by 
lot,  and  the  results,  with  respect  to  the  majority  vote,  were  as 
follows: 

Alabama — S.  T.  Shank,  Montgomery. 

Arizona — John  W.  Spalding,  John  W.  Spalding  Brokerage  Co., 
Phoenix. 

Akansas — A.  S.  Baker,  Baker-Wille  Co.,  Little  Rock. 
California  North — B.  W.  Theobald,  Theobald  Brokerage  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

California  South — Bernard  Brown,  The  Brown  Brokerage 
Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Canada — A.  J.  Smale,  Donald  H.  Bain,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 
Colorado — R.  Keith  Hall,  Stone-Hall  Brokerage  Co.,  Denver 
Connecticut — A.  H.  Gosselin,  Arthur  L.  Johnson  Co.,  of 
Connecticut,  New  Haven. 

District  of  Columbia — Walter  Leaman,  Leaman  &  Martyn, 
Washington. 

Florida — Leonard  Selz,  Selz  Brokerage  Co.,  Tampa. 

Georgia — J.  F.  Fair,  Massey  &  Fair,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Idaho — Reilly  Atkinson,  Reilly  Atkinson  Co.,  Boise. 

Illinois,  Chicago— E.  P.  Gale,  Lee  Kaufman  &  Gale,  Inc.. 
Chicago 

Illinois,  Down-State — Otto  Kreis,  The  L.  H.  Lyford  Co., 
Peoria. 

Indiana — Bert  C.  Keithly,  Bert  C.  Keithly  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa — Frank  R.  Lewis,  Davenport. 

Kansas — James  L.  Tudhope,  Russell  Brokerage  Co.,  Wichita. 
Kentucky — S.  L.  Huey,  Huey  &  Ellison,  Lexington. 

Louisiana — F.  C.  Gough,  Gough  Brokerage  Ck).,  New  Orleans. 
Maine — James  J.  Hughes,  Portland. 

Maryland — Harry  H.  Mahool,  Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co., 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — A.  H.  Morse,  A.  H.  Morse  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Michigan — William  E.  Lore,  Detroit. 
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Minnesota — George  W.  Clark,  Clark  Brown  Brokerage  Co., 
Duluth 

Mississippi — G.  Rice  Wilson,  Wilson  Brokerage  Co.,  Jackson. 

Missouri — G.  W.  Hepler,  Hepler  Brokerage  Co.,  Kansas  City. 

Montana — S.  J.  Maronick,  George  L.  Tracy  Co.,  Great  Falls. 

Nebraska — Wayne  I.  Atwater,  Omaha  Brokerage  Co.,  Omaha. 

New  Mexico — M.  H.  Sabin,  Earickson  &  Sabin,  Albuquerque. 

New  York  City — H.  J  Lestrade,  Lestrade  Brothers,  New  York. 

New  York  Up-State — John  M.  Christgau,  Rochester. 

North  Carolina — Audrey  J.  Smith,  Smith-Hollard  Co.,  Greens¬ 
boro. 

North  Dakota — Henry  F.  Daum,  George  R.  Freeman  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Fargo. 

Ohio — Ralph  D.  Davies,  Ralph  D.  Davies,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma — B.  W.  Tandy,  B.  W.  Tandy  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon — F.  W.  Ariss,  Ariss,  Campbell  &  Gault,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania  East — Edwin  C.  Eckman,  William  G.  Bonstedt 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  West — Thomas  E.  Perry,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island — Arthur  L.  Johnson  Co.,  of  R.  I.,  Providence 

South  Carolina — H.  Hill  White,  Auld  &  White,  Inc.,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota — Francis  N.  Coon,  Francis  N.  Coon  Co.,  Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee — Robert  C.  Jones,  Robert  C.  Jones  &  Son,  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Texas  North — Fred  Z.  Mills,  Mills-Erwin  Co.,  Dallas. 

Texas  South — L.  C.  Alexander,  L  C.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Waco. 

Utah — Don  E.  Ray,  Ray  &  Whitney  Brokerage  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Virginia — Walter  L.  Lefew,  W.  W.  Lefew’s  Sons,  Richmond. 


Washington — L.  F.  Gault,  Ariss,  Campbell  &  Gault,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia — B.  D.  Bailey,  B.  D.  Bailey  &  Sons,  Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin — Sherman  T.  Stevens,  W.  H.  Stevens  &  Co., 
Milwaukee. 

In  districts  where  nominees  found  in  impossible  to  serve  and 
requested  the  withdrawal  of  their  names,  the  other  nominees 
werearbitrarily  added  to  the  list,  and  established  by  precedent. 
No  nominees  were  offered  for  New  Jersey.  Fifty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  members  expressed  a  preference  in  the  primary  voting,  77 
per  cent  in  the  final  voting,  but  only  74  per  cent  of  the  final 
ballots  were  valid,  the  remainder  being  unsigned,  expressing 
no  choice,  or  otherwise  deficient.  It  is  move  by  one  teller,  and 
seconded  by  the  other  that  the  members  named  in  the  foregoing 
list  be  declared  elected  directors  of  this  association  for  1931. 

Submitted, 

M.  E.  Shreeve,  Teller. 

H.  W.  Howland,  Teller. 

Attest:  Paul  Fishback,  Secretary. 

The  motion  carried. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  MILLAR:  Mr.  Fishback  has  an  an¬ 
nouncement. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  The  new  Board  of  Directors 
will  meet  in  this  room  tomorrow  morning  at  10.00  o’clock.  All 
members  are  always  welcome  at  a  directors’  meeting. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Whereupon,  at  12.25  o’clock  P.  M.  the  Twenty-Eighth  Annaul 
Meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  stood 
adjourned. 


National  Preserves  Association 

Monday  Afternoon,  January  19,  1931 


Mr.  J.  L.  Schnier,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

Tie  Monday  Afternoon  Session  of  the  National  Preservers 
Association,  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1931,  convened  at  2  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  L.  Schnier, 
President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

The  reporter  was  instructed  to  delete  from  the  record  the 
Greenting  of  the  President,  the  Appointment  of  Committees  and 
the  Report  of  Treasurer. 

PRESIDENT  SCHNIER:  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  in  detail  the  report  of  counsel,  our  executive  secretary, 
and,  therefore,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Forbes.  Mr. 
Forbes. 

MR.  FORBES:  Before  I  give  my  report  I  should  like  to  refer 
back  for  a  moment,  if  I  may,  to  the  list  of  names  of  members  or 
rather  ex-members  of  the  Association.  I  think  you  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  that  list  represents  all  of  those  who  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Association,  but  who  are  not  now  members,  and, 
of  course,  the  list  includes  a  number  of  firms  that  are  out  of 
business. 

On  that  list  I  noticed  there  are  the  names  of  five  or  six  com¬ 
panies  who  had  problems  of  one  kind  or  another  that  were  out 
of  line  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  established  policies  and 
decisions  of  the  majority  of  the  Association. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  member  of  the  organization  is  making 
a  mistake  when  he  resigns  merely  because  he  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  final  majority  vote  of  the  Association  on  any  given 
subject.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  common  sense 
for  any  member  who  feels  that  the  policies  of  the  Association 
are  not  correct  to  stay  in  the  Association,  because  any  member 
could  do  more  to  correct  any  error  by  working  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  the  inside  than  he  could  by  ceasing  to  be  a  member. 

I  do  hope  that  all  of  the  manufacturers  who  left  the  Associa¬ 
tion  because  of  differences  of  opinion  will  come  back,  so  that,  at 
least  on  other  things,  we  can  work  harmoniously  with  them. 

This  year  has  probably  been  the  busiest  year  we  have  had  in 
Washington.  We  convened  the  first  week  in  December  in  1929, 
and  from  then  until  the  third  day  of  July  we  did  not  dare  leave 
Washington.  We  simply  had  to  be  there  to  watch  the  legislation 
we  had  started.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  day  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  that  someone  from  our  Washing^ton  office  was  not  up  visit¬ 
ing  Congress  or  watching  Congress,  or  doing  something  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  Bill. 


The  Standard  Bill  is  on  the  program  this  afternoon,  but  as  it 
is  the  next  to  last  subject  I  will  only  touch  on  it  lightly  now. 
The  Bill  represented  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  entire  mem¬ 
bership  as  canvassed  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 

We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  have 
favorable  action  in  Congress.  Os  Mr.  Schnier  said,  it  was  poli¬ 
tics  that  produced  a  bill  which  we  could  not  accept,  and  I  think 
we  were  very  fortunate  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  passing  in  its 
present  form  the  last  session.  We  are  equally  anxious  to  see 
that  the  Bill  does  not  pass  in  that  form  this  session,  and  I  think 
we  will  be  successful  in  preventing  its  passage  in  that  form. 

In  the  last  hours  of  Congress  the  Mapes  Bill  was  passed. 
That  was  a  Bill  that  was  introduced  in  behalf  of  the  canning 
industry,  and  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Canners’  Bill.  The 
Mapes  Bill  had  very  little  chance  of  passing;  in  fact,  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Bill  said  a  few  weeks  before  it  came  out  that 
they  had  no  chance  of  getting  it  through.  Nevertheless,  it  did 
pass  during  the  last  couple  days  of  the  Congress.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  held  it  up  for  ten  days  and  everyone  thought  he  was  going 
to  veto  it,  but  on  the  tenth  day  he  signed  it  and  it  became  a  law. 

Under  that  law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  the  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  standards,  which  power  he  lacked  before, 
and  which,  after  all,  was  the  real  reason  for  our  going  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  statuto^  standards.  The  percentages  of  the  Com¬ 
modities  Act,  I  think,  are  much  more  important  to  this  industry 
than  we  thought  they  were  at  the  time  it  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress.  , 

We  considered  it  at  that  time  and  watched  its  course  through 
Congress,  not  believing  that  it  would  have  much  to  do  with  our 
products. 

I  think  you  have  all  had  copies  of  it,  and  I  know  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  has  had  bulletins  on  it.  It  is  intended  in 
that  law  to  prevent  unfair  competition  in  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  perishable  commodities.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  cold  packed  fruits  as 
well  as  fresh  fruits  in  carload  lots  moving  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  are  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  and  that  you  gentlemen 
as  buyers  of  carload  lots  of  that  commodity,  that  is,  either  fresh 
fruit  or  fruit  packed  in  sugar  under  refrigeration,  are  dealers, 
and,  therefore,  you  must  take  out  a  license. 

The  license  costs  only  $10  a  year,  but  there  are  certain  pro¬ 
tective  features  that  make  the  law  very  important  to  us.  For 
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instance,  there  is  one  feature  there  that  under  Section  2  defines 
unfair  conduct,  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  illegal  and  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  make  any  false  or  misleading  statement  concerning 
the  condition,  quality,  quantity,  or  disposition  of,  or  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  for,  any  perishable  agricultural  commodity. 

That  means  that  there  is  now  a  control  under  this  law  of 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  condition  or  quality  or  state  of  the 
market  on  the  product  that  we  have  just  mentioned,  which  is 
either  our  supply  of  fresh  fruit  or  cold-packed  fruit.  There  is 
also  in  this  law  a  provision  for  what  might  be  called  arbitration. 

It  is  really  a  process  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
this  law  by  which  one  who  feels  himself  aggrieved  in  any  trans¬ 
action  involving  carload  lots  of  products  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  may  complain  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  will  first  investigate,  and  then  they  will  serve 
notice  in  the  nature  of  a  citation  upon  the  person  against  whom 
the  complaint  is  filed.  They  will  have  a  formal  hearing  and  the 
Department  will  determine  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  there 
has  been  anything  unfair  in  this  representation  as  to  quality  or 
condition  or  the  state  of  the  market,  or  any  other  thing  that  is 
involved  in  the  original  complaint. 

The  decision  of  the  Department  can  carry  with  it  a  judgment 
in  the  form  of  money,  that  is,  the  Department  can  assess  the 
shipper,  if  the  shipper  is  at  fault,  with  the  amount  that  they  find, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  due  the  buyer,  or  if  the  buyer  is  at 
fault  and  the  shipper  is  right,  the  decision  of  the  Department 
can  carry  with  it  the  obligation  of  the  party  in  the  wrong  to  pay 
the  other  party  to  the  contract  whatever  is  decided  to  be  fair. 
Of  course,  there  are  appeals  to  the  court  in  case  the  decision  of 
the  Department  is  not  satisfactory  to  either  party. 

Remembering  the  troubles  we  have  had  in  the  past  where  we 
have  been  called  in  to  arbitrate  disputes  between  shippers  and 
buyers  of  these  commodities,  I  can  see  now  where  a  broad  use  of 
this  law  will  be  very  helpful,  and  certainly  it  should  save  the 
shipper  from  unfair  and  unfounded  complaints  as  to  quality  of 
deliveries,  and  by  the  same  token  it  should  save  the  buyer  from 
any  unfair  act  on  the  part  of  shippers  of  fruits. 

The  next  thing  of  moment  in  order  of  importance,  as  I  see  it, 
is  the  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  statuts  of  corn  sugar. 

Com  sugar  is  the  last  item  on  our  program  for  this  after¬ 
noon,  so  I  will  just  pass  that  over  with  the  statement  that  this 
convention  today  should  decide  the  matter  of  policy  as  to  what 
position  we  will  take  before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  the  statuts  of  com  sugar. 

As  usual  we  are  faced  with  arbitrary  and,  as  usual  too,  unfair 
interpretations  cf  state  laws  by  State  Food  Commissioners.  One 
which  has  come  up  just  recently  is  the  interpretation  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Wisconsin  modifying  our  conception  of  what 
the  law  says  regarding  the  labeling  of  jellies  in  that  state. 

We  have  persuaded  the  Commissioner  in  Wisconsin  to  change 
his  original  opinion,  and  we  hope  finally  to  get  him  to  come 
around  and  accept  the  same  label  that  is  now  in  general  use  on 
pectin  and  fruit  jellies.  Under  the  original  decision  made  by 
the  Commissioner  the  pectin  and  fruit  such  as  pectin  and  rasp¬ 
berry  would  have  to  be  called  a  mixture  of  pectin  and  raspberry 
jelly. 

He  has  now  abandoned  that  theory  and  has  come  back  with 
one  which  is  not  quite  so  bad;  but,  nevertheless,  bad  enough  to 
require  us  to  have  special  labels  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
We  are  going  on  with  that,  and  I  hope  we  can  report  to  the 
membership  that  Wisconsin  will  abandon  that  idea,  and  that  the 
labels  you  use  in  your  regular  interstate  business  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Food  Commissioners  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Farms  and  Markets  in  New  York 
State  to  induce  them  to  issue  standards  and  definitions  for  food 
products  including  jams,  jellies  and  preserves.  In  fact,  I  was 
invited  to  prepare  a  bill  which  the  Food  Commissioner  of  the 
state  could  ask  the  State  Legislature  to  pass  this  session,  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Farms  and  Markets 
and  the  Food  Commissioner  the  power  to  adopt  the  promulgate 
legally  binding  standards. 

We  now  feel  that  we  have  found  in  another  section  of  their 
basic  food  law  sufficient  authority  to  induce  them  to  issue  stand¬ 
ards  and  definitions.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  as  we  have 
given  it  has  been  questioned,  but  the  matter  has  now  been  sent 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  he 
accepts  our  opinion,  that  opinion  will  undoubtedly  be  held  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  Food  Commissioner,  and  we  can  expect  the  State 
of  New  York  to  promulgate  standards. 

Of  course,  we  will  want  our  product  standardized.  That  is 
rather  important,  because  under  the  law  of  New  York  the  mixed 


food  product  which  has  not  been  defined  by  standards  must  bear 
upon  the  label  a  declaration  of  all  the  ingredients,  every  single 
one  of  them,  and  it  has  resulted  in  some  rather  peculiar  looking 
labels.  We  have  a  number  of  products  where  the  declaration  of 
the  ingredients  exceeds  in  area  the  directions  of  how  to  use  the 
product  that  is  contained  in  the  package.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
will  accomplish  a  grreat  deal  for  the  entire  food  industry  if  we 
can  persuade  the  officials  to  take  action  immediately  under  the 
present  law.  If  we  can  not  do  that,  then  we  will  have  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  them  the  enactment  of  a  special  law  that  will  give  them 
that  authority. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  at  last  the  General 
Specifications  Board  or  Committee  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  of  the  departments 
of  the  government,  have  adopted  specifications  jor  jams,  jellies 
and  preserves,  and  fruit  butters. 

The  specifications  for  jams,  jellies  and  preserves  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical  to  the  definitions  and  standards  contained  in  the 
original  Reed  Bill.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  government  de¬ 
partments  have  officially  accepted  the  definitions  and  standards 
we  have  been  fighting  for. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  which  has  quite  a 
reputation  in  that  the  Bureau  buys  only  quality  products  as  ac¬ 
cepted  by  our  definitions  and  specifications  several  years  ago. 

With  the  entire  buying  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
agreeing  to  adopt  our  specifications  almost  exactly  as  they  were 
written  in  our  original  Reed  Bill,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  we  can  predicate  any  request  for  standards  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  Mapes  Bill.  I  think  it 
is  quite  a  victory  for  us,  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  great  many  state  agencies  such  as  state  institutions,  univer¬ 
sities  and  other  organizations  of  that  kind  almost  automatically 
adopt  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government 
Committee. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  adopted  standards  for  jams,  jel¬ 
lies  and  preserves.  It  is  a  rather  lengthy  document,  but  we 
will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  so  that  everybody  interested 
in  Canadian  business  will  have  the  bulletin.  I  will  just  say  here 
that  it  does  not  reflect  the  best  opinion  of  the  American  indus¬ 
try,  and  if  we  find  that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  members  are 
interested  in  it,  we  will  endeavor  to  take  it  up  with  the  Dominion 
Government  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  some  modification.  Whether 
we  act  upon  it  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  shown  by  our  members. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  had  quite  a  few  letters 
from  manufacturers  who  have  been  approached  by  sellers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  that  were  represented  to  be  better  than  pectin 
or  substitutes  for  pectin.  We  have  looked  into  this  matter,  and 
it  is  our  opinion,  first,  that  so  far  we  have  not  found  any  that 
would  function  as  pectin  is  supposed  to  function  in  our  product; 
and,  second,  if  these  different  substances  are  employed,  they  do 
not  have  the  legal  statuts  of  pectin  in  jams,  jellies  or  preserves. 
It  is  very  important  that  you  see  to  the  proper  labeling  of  the 
price. 

In  other  words,  pectin  has  a  peculiar  status  in  that  it  is 
native  to  the  fruits  that  you  use.  If  you  use  sugar  or  these 
other  gums  or  substitutes  that  have  been  brought  to  our  aUen- 
tion  recently,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  not  consider 
them  as  pectin  materials,  but  as  entirely  unlike  substances  that 
are  added.  I  think  in  most  cases  the  product  made  with  such 
substances  would  have  to  be  labeled  “imitation.” 

You  have  probably  read  in  the  trade  papers  recently  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  approved  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  at  this  time  attempt  to  interpret  that  decision  and  anticipate 
its  final  result  and  financial  application  to  your  business.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  that  requires  careful  study,  and  it  will  require 
probably  several  years  of  observation  before  we  know  just  how 
it  will  react  towards  your  business. 

The  wholesale  grocers  are  certainly  very  much  up  in  arms 
about  it,  but  you  will  remember  that  five  or  six  years  ago,  when 
the  matter  was  first  up  for  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
original  proceedings,  it  was  the  decision  of  this  organization  that 
we  would  not  join  with  the  wholesale  grocers  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  modification  of  that  decree.  I  imagine  that  the 
same  considerations  that  resulted  in  that  decision  would  result 
in  the  same  decision  today. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  all  of  you  gentlemen  should  make  a 
study  of  that,  so  that  our  office  will  1^  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  we  should  simply  sit  back  and  be  observers  or  whether 
we  should  listen  to  the  frequent  requests  we  get  from  parties 
interested  to  take  one  side  or  the  other. 
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The  old  Haugen  Slack  Pill  Bill  is  back  with  us  again,  and  the 
Glass  Containers  Association,  which  has  led  the  fight  on  that 
Bill,  now  announces  that  they  have  withdrawn  their  opposition  to 
the  Bill  in  principle,  but  that  they  are  going  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  obtaining  amendments  that  will  make  the  bill  more 
satisfactory  to  them. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  not  as  an  organization  oppose 
that  Bill.  As  I  read  the  Bill  as  it  is  now  framed,  it  can  not 
possibly  hurt  us.  If  the  product  is  packed  in  a  jar  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  the  purchaser  of  the  amount  of  jam  or  pre¬ 
serves  or  jelly  that  he  seems  to  be  entitled  to  from  the  looks 
of  the  package,  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  pack  pre¬ 
serves  that  way.  If  we  use  the  ordinary  commercial  practice 
and  fill  the  jar  up  as  is  ordinarily  done,  you  do  not  have  to  worry, 
because  you  are  well  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  take  any  action  one  way  or  another 
on  the  Haugen  Slack  Fill  Bill,  unless  amendments  were  sought 
which  you  would  later  find  to  be  dangerous  to  our  interest. 

Several  times  during  the  year  I  have  had  members  tell  me 
both  orally  and  by  letters  that  they  had  quite  a  bit  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  National  Preservers  Association,  because  we 
had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  things  that  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  regarding  prices  and  information  on  prices.  I  was  rather 
surprised  at  first  that  anyone  understood  or  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  National  Preservers  Association  had  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  exchange  of  price  information.  Appar¬ 
ently,  however,  many  of  our  manufacturers  and  some  manufac¬ 
turers  outside  of  our  organization  have  the  idea  that  the  price 
exchange  or  price  information  exchange  that  was  started  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  was  part  of  our  Association  work. 
That  is  not  true;  that  was  a  Preservers’  Society,  if  I  recall  the 
title  of  it,  and  not  this  organization.  This  organization  so  far 
has  never  gotten  into  any  exchange  price  information.  Whether 
we  should  is  another  question,  but  we  never  have;  so  I  think  the 
records  should  show  that  we  have  not  failed  to  get  together  on 
prices  or  to  properly  disseminate  price  information,  because  we 
have  never  started  to  do  it. 

I  meant  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  perishable  Com¬ 
modities  Act  that  there  is  now  before  Congress  the  Hope  Bill, 
which  has  some  very  good  features.  It  is  more  or  less  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  perishable  Commodities  Act.  If  it  becomes  a  law 
in  its  present  form,  it  would  provide  for  a  certificate  of  quality 
which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  warehouse  bonded  certificate 
of  quality,  and  which,  of  course,  would  be  very  valuable  to  us  in 
the  purchasing  of  raw  materials,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  competent  inspectors  to  do  the 
inspecting. 

It  now  looks  as  though  the  Hope  Bill  had  some  chance  of  pass¬ 
ing,  although  in  this  short  session  of  Congress,  with  so  many 
appropriation  bills  to  be  disposed  of,  you  can  not  say  that  it  will 
get  up  for  vote,  but  I  think  ultimately  the  Hope  Bill  in  some 
form  will  go  through.  I  think  in  general  it  should  have  our 
support.  , 

As  the  Standards  Bill  and  the  Com  Sugar  Ruling  are  both  on 
the  program  this  afternoon,  I  will  reserve  all  additional  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  two  subjects  until  they  are  reached. 

President  Schnier  called  the  roll. 

PRESIDENT  SCHNIER:  We  are  now  going  to  hear  the  re¬ 
port  of  our  Technical  Adviser,  Mr.  Walde. 

MR.  W.  L.  WALDE:  As  Mr.  Schnier  told  you,  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  report  of  the  laboratory  technical  work.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  have  not  been  able  to  work  on  any  one  project 
and  carry  it  through  this  year,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  chief  phase  of  the  technical  work  during  the  past  year 
has  been  the  analyses  of  samples  of  preserve  products  which 
were  suspected  to  have  been  adulterated.  During  the  course  of 
the  year  more  than  200  different  samples  were  received  in  the 
laboratory  for  examination.  Practically  all  of  these  samples 
have  been  sent  in  by  preserve  manufacturers  because  they  had 
susuected  the  products  were  illegally  labelled  and  were  being 
sold  in  violation  of  the  Pure  Food  Law. 

Of  these  samples  fifteen  were  found  to  be  outstandingly  frau¬ 
dulent  in  that  they  contained  such  ingredients  as  artificial  color 
and  corn  syrup,  without  declaration  on  the  label,  or  they  had  a 
marked  deficiency  in  fruit  content.  These  samples  were  in  no 
sense  border  line  cases,  but  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  easily  stop  any  further  fraudulent  practices  by  the 
companies  who  had  made  or  sold  them. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  adulteration  were  of  a 
single  type.  This  widespread  form  of  adulteration  consisted 
of  the  manufacture  of  preserves  and  jellies  by  using  formulas 
such  as  35  parts  of  fruit  or  fruit  juice  to  65  parts  of  sugar.  I 


have  examined  a  large  number  of  these  products  and  have  found 
there  is  a  widespread  practice  of  making  preserves  using  this 
formula,  which  is  far  below  the  standard  for  a  pure  preserve. 
These  products  contain  on  the  average  of  35  per  cent  of  fruit  as 
compared  with  the  53  per  cent  of  fruit  which  should  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  preserve  in  order  that  it  be  entitled  to  the  pure  pre¬ 
serve  form  of  labelling.  This  form  of  adulteration  is  the  real 
reason  that  standards  for  preserves  are  so  important  and  in 
such  great  need.  It  is  a  certainty  that  at  the  present  time  no 
action  is  being  taken  by  the  Government  Food  Law  officials  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  these  sub-standard  and  fraudulently  labelled 
preserve  products. 

In  the  examination  of  the  samples  of  jelly,  very  much  the 
same  thing  was  found.  Three  samples  of  jelly  were  found  to 
contain  artificial  color  without  declaration.  These,  of  course, 
have  been  reported  to  the  Federal  and  State  food  officials  and 
we  understand  that  suitable  action  is  now  in  progress. 

As  in  the  past,  the  products  known  as  pectin  and  fruit  jellies 
have  undergone  much  manipulation  and  adulteration  as  evi¬ 
denced  from  our  analyses.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  jel¬ 
lies  of  this  type  which  have  been  examined  have  been  adulter¬ 
ated  in  that  no  fruit  juice  has  been  used  or  such  a  very  small 
quantity  has  been  used  that  the  labelling  of  the  jelly  would  be 
fraudulent  if  any  mention  were  made  of  a  fruit  juice.  This  is 
another  example  of  a  product  which  can  not  be  successfully 
dealt  with  under  the  present  jelly  standards. 

The  results  of  this  phase  of  our  work  has  been  that  we  have 
been  able  to  supply  the  food  law  enforcement  officials  with  de¬ 
tailed  information  in  all  cases  of  adulteration,  and  by  doing 
this  we  have  been  able  to  stop  the  sale  of  a  few  outstandingly 
fraudulent  products.  In  this  work  we .  have  secured  up-to-date 
information  on  the  firms  offering  impure  products  for  sale  and 
we  are  able  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  products  made  by  these 
firms. 

In  connection  with  this  work  some  of  the  members  of  our 
Association  have  taken  a  marked  interest  and  have  sent  in  sam¬ 
ples  of  products  which  they  have  suspected  of  being  adulter¬ 
ated.  In  many  cases  these  firms  who  have  taken  this  interest 
have  been  repaid  for  their  efforts  in  that  the  sale  of  some  of 
these  products  has  been  investigated  by  Government  officials 
and  has  been  stopped.  But  the  number  of  members  who  have 
co-operated  with  us  in  this  work  has  been  comparatively  small. 

I  feel  that  a  good  deal  more  could  be  accomplished  if  every 
member  would  take  an  interest  in  this  project.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  some  thought  be  given  to  the  working  out  of  a 
program  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all  members  whereby  each  pre¬ 
server  should  send  in  to  our  laboratory,  at  regular  intervals, 
samples  of  preserves  or  jellies  which  are  being  sold  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory.  If  we  could  secure  samples  in  this  manner,  we  would 
be  able  to  form  an  up-to-date  picture  of  preserves  offered  for 
sale  over  the  entire  country,  and  we  would  be  able  to  direct  our 
attention  and  the  attention  of  the  food  law  enforcement  officials 
in  the  proper  directions. 

We  must  realize  that  no  matter  what  sort  of  preserve  stan¬ 
dards  are  enacted  by  Congress  or  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  no  matter  how  perfect  these  standards  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  the  expense  of  enforcing  these  stan¬ 
dards.  The  food  law  enforcement  officials  are  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited  by  their  appropriations.  It  seems  a  wise  policy  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  do  as  much  as  is  in  their  power  to  aid  and  better 
the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws.  All  food  manufacturers  are 
in  a  position  to  assist  in  calling  to  the  attentioix  of  the  food 
officials  cases  of  violations  of  the  food  laws  and  in  so  doing  will 
lift  a  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  these  officials.  This  will 
permit  the  Government  officers  to  devote  their  time  and  money 
to  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  cases  rather  than  to  the 
policing  of  the  industry.  In  view  of  the  brightened  outlook  in 
regard  to  securing  standards,  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to 
formulate  a  plan  which  will  effectively  police  our  industry. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had  requests  for  special  labora¬ 
tory  work.  We  have  made  analyses  for  our  members  of  their 
own  products  and  products  of  their  competitors  in  which  they 
were  interested.  There  were  a  few  requests  for  analyses  of 
raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  preserves.  The  work 
of  this  type  has  been  at  a  minimum  during  the  past  year.  In 
previous  seasons  we  had  a  large  number  of  requests  for  analyses 
of  apple  products  for  arsenic  content.  The  producers  of  apple 
chops  and  apple  pomace  and  related  products  seem  at  this  time 
to  be  able  to  satisfactorily  controt  the  arsenic  content  by  the 
removal  of  the  spray  residue  from  the  apples.  We  foresee  no 
difficulties  in  the  future  from  this  source  and  the  arsenic  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  it  seem  to  be  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing. 

Quite  an  important  phase  of  our  work  has  been  the  testing 
of  new  varieties  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  with  the  idea 
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of  discovering  new  varieties  that  would  be  an  improvement  of  states  that  “An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated,  in  the 
the  commercial  berries  now  grown  and  most  suitable  for  the  case  of  foods,  first,  if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed 
manufacture  of  preserves.  In  this  work  we  have  been  able  to  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality 
co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  assist  in  or  strength.”  It  has  been  definitely  shown  that  the  use  of  com 
selecting  new  varieties  of  berries.  The  Department  of  Agricul-  sugar  in  certain  foods  does  lower  the  quality  and  perhaps  the 
ture  has  at  Willard,  North  Carolina,  about  15,000  new  untried  strength.  Granted  that  the  Secretary  had  the  right  to  make  the 
varieties  of  strawberries.  I  was  able  last  spring  to  look  over  ruling  that  he  did,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  he  can  avoid 
and  examine  a  part  of  these  and  make  selections  of  the  most  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  Law  and  permit  the  sale  of  foods 
promising  ones  for  further  tests.  This  work  is  also  being  car-  that  have  had  their  quality  lowered  by  the  use  of  com  sugar 
ried  on  at  Bell,  Maryland,  and  several  days  were  spent  there  when  such  is  the  case.  By  permitting  the  unlimited  use  of  com 
in  the  strawberry  fields  examining  the  fruit.  A  number  of  new  sugar  in  all  food  products,  the  Department  is  pennitting  a  reduc- 
strawberries  were  made  up  into  experimental  batches  of  pre-  tion  of  quality  by  the  use  of  an  ingredient  that  is  in  the  mind 
serves  in  our  laboratory.  We  met  with  misfortune  last  year  in  of  the  consumer  and  manufacturer  an  added  ingredient,  and 
connection  with  this  work  because  of  the  extreme  dry  weather  thereby  encouraging  a  violation  of  the  Food  Law. 


vdiich  occurred  during  the  strawberry  ripening  season.  This 
seriously  hampered  our  work  as  the  sugar  and  acid  ratio  in  the 
strawberries  was  so  changed  by  the  lack  of  rainfall  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  make  intelligent  selections  of  the  new 
varieties  of  berries. 

This  coming  season  there  will  be  available  at  Bell,  Maryland, 
practically  15,000  new  and  untried  strawberries,  and  with  the 
proper  weather  conditions  we  should  be  able  to  accomplish  a 
good  deal  in  developing  new  preserve  fmits. 

Dr.  Darrow  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  in  charge  of  a 
project  of  this  nature  at  Corvallis,  Washington,  where  he  has 
about  10,000  new  strawberry  plants.  We  have  been  able  to  co¬ 
operate,  to  ai  limited  extent,  in  this  work  and  plans  are  now 
being  made  to  test  this  fruit  next  season.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  preserving  industry  will  greatly  benefit  by  this  work  as 
we  feel  that  a  new  strawberry  of  the  type  of  the  Blakemore 
berry  will  be  in  a  few  years  replacing  the  Marshall  variety  in 
the  far  western  berry  growing  section. 

Dr.  Darrow  has  been  experimenting  with  various  fertilizers 
and  their  effects  on  the  quality  of  strawberries.  Small  batches 
of  preserves  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  using  strawber¬ 
ries  treated  with  different  fertilizers,  and  indications  are  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  definitely  increase  the  flavor  of  strawber¬ 
ries  by  the  use  of  certain  fertilizer  mixtures.  While  we  know 
that  this  is  true  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  more  work 
must  be  done  next  year  before  any  definite  fertilizer  formula 
can  be  given  out. 

The  marked  success  of  the  Blakemore  strawberry  in  the 
strawberry  area  around  Willard,  North  Carolina,  indicates  that 
this  section  may  become  the  leading  strawberry  packing  center 
of  the  East.  Not  only  is  the  Blakemore  a  near  perfect  preserv¬ 
ing  berry  and  a  heavy  yielder,  but  in  North  Carolina  it  produces 
a  very  large  second  crop  that  ripens  about  the  time  that  the 
strawberries  from  the  northern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  areas  are  being  picked,  thus  creating  a  surplus  of  fruit 
that  could  be  profitably  cold  packed  for  preserving.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Blakemore  in  North  Carolina  has  put  new  life  into 
that  section  and  has  revived  an  interest  in  strawberry  culture 
among  the  growers. 

Next  season  there  will  be  available  in  the  North  Carolina 
strawberry  section  considerable  quantity  of  Blakemore  straw¬ 
berries,  and  we  hope  that  preservers  who  are  in  the  market  for 
easteni  berries  will  give  their  attention  to  this  source  of  fruit. 
All  of  our  tests  to  date  have  convinced  us  that  the  Blakemore 
strawberry  is  the  finest  preserving  berry  that  can  be  economi¬ 
cally  grown.  The  work  on  mold  count  on  strawberries  which 
took  part  of  our  interest  last  year  consisted  this  year  of  a  few 
days  work  ip  Norfolk,  Virginia,  assisting  Mr.  Rhoads  of  the 
American  Preserve  Company.  The  results  of  Mr.  Rhoads’  work 
have  been  recently  published.  Some  additional  work  was  done 
in  our  laboratory  on  berries  grown  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  near  Washington.  The  results  of  this  work  showed 
that  for  unexplainable  reasons,  perfect  berries  fresh  from  the 
fields  showed  considerable  variance  in  mold  count. 

The  fruit  inspection  work  that  was  undertaken  the  past  sea¬ 
son  was  confined  to  the  inspection  of  red  currants  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley.  Due  to  adverse  weather  conditions,  the  cur¬ 
rant  crop  was  smaller  than  in  normal  seasons.  From  observa¬ 
tions  there  seems  to  he  no  tendency  to  reduce  the  acreage  set 
out  in  cun-ant  bushes  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  In  small 
localities  the  farmers  are  inclined  to  moderately  increase  their 
acreage.  Indications  are  that  under  normal  weather  conditions 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  section  will  offer  a  stable  supply  of 
currants  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  recent  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  factor 
that  is  no  doubt  foremost  in  the  minds  of  food  manufacturers. 
It  is  proper  and  natural  that  this  ruling  should  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  in  the  food  industry,  because  it  is  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Pure  Food  Law.  The  law 


Following  the  example  set  by  Secretary  Hyde,  other  Secre¬ 
taries  could  legalize  corn  syrup,  malt  syrup,  and  any  other  simi¬ 
lar  product.  Using  the  com  sugar  ruling  as  a  precedent,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  revolutionary  for  some  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture  acting  in  the  interest  of  apple  growers  to  permit  the  un¬ 
limited  use  of  apple  juice  in  pure  fruit  jellies  of  any  flavor  with¬ 
out  declaration  of  the  fact  on  the  label.  Impossible  as  this 
might  sound,  it  is  the  same  in  principle. 

As  to  the  use  of  com  sugar  in  preserves  and  jellies,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  never  be  found  in  the  products  of  any  intelli¬ 
gent  manufacturer  who  has  as  his  aim  the  production  of  quality 
products.  The  use  of  corn  sugar  in  preserves  is  necessarily 
limited  by  its  low  solubility.  If  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cane  sugar  be  replaced  with  corn  sugar  there  is  a  danger 
of  crystallization.  The  com  sugar  now  being  sold  is  of  various 
grades  of  quality.  The  best  commercial  samples  seem  to  con¬ 
tain  some  impurities  that  produce  unpleasant  tastes  and  unat¬ 
tractive  colors  when  used  in  food  products. 

Representatives  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  have 
stated  that  they  have  developed  a  highly  purified  and  crystalline 
form  of  com  sugar.  As  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
test  this  new  product,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  to  what  degree 
corn  sugar  affects  the  color  and  flavor  of  foods.  It  is  a  fact 
that  com  sugar  is  inferior  to  cane  or  beet  sugar  in  sweetness. 
On  a  basis  of  sweet  taste  about  one  and  three-tenths  pounds  of 
corn  sugar  is  equal  to  one  pound  of  cane  or  beet  sugar. 

Because  of  these  factors  and  because  of  the  cost  of  handling 
two  kinds  of  sugar,  we  feel  sure  that  the  use  of  com  sugar  in 
pure  preserve  products  would  be  unwise  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  preserver. 

After  considerable  discussion  following  Mr.  Walde’s  address. 
President  Schnier  instructed  Mr.  Walde  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Forbes  after  which  Mr.  Forbes  was  to  get  out  a  circular  to  be 
sent  to  the  members  informing  them  in  what  manner  samples 
are  to  be  collected  and  at  what  intervals  they  are  to  be  sent  in. 

PRESIDENT  SCHNIER:  The  next  subject  on  the  program 
is  Standards  and  Definitions.  Mr.  Forbes  will  now  address  you 
on  this  subject. 

MR.  FORBES:  At  our  hurriedly  called  Cleveland  meeting 
we  reported  on  the  status  of  our  Standards  Bill.  At  that  time 
we  definitely  agreed  to  do  everything  we  could  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  given  to  us  under  the  Mapes  Law,  which 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  powers' to  promulgate  stan¬ 
dards  and  to  provide  the  form  of  statement  which  is  to  appear 
on  the  labels  to  indicate  when  a  product  is  not  a  standard 
product. 

I  told  you  in  making  my  report  that  the  Mapes  Bill  passed 
to  the  surprise  of  a  great  many  people  last  session,  but  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law  any  product  which  was  hermetically 
sealed  and  sterilized  by  heat  was  subject  to  the  law.  We  made 
a  survey  and  we  are  prepared  now  to  say  that  approximately 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  products  are  sterilized  by  heat  and 
hermetically  sealed. 

The  pale  jellies,  pale  preserves  and  the  special  pack  of  fancy 
preserves  with  parchment  tops  would  be  at  a  price  that  would 
not  come  within  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  As  to  the 
parchment  top  products,  I  do  not  think  it  would  represent  a 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  goods  that  are  manufactured.  Pale 
jellies  and  pale  preserves  are  pretty  well  regulated  now  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Food  Lavt  which,  of  course,  are 
not  repealed  by  the  Mapes  Law,  and  are  pretty  well  regulated 
by  state  and  municipal  authorities.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  lose  anything  by  not  having  in  our  Standards 
and  Definitions  label  requirements  for  the  bulk  product. 

We  went  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shortly  after  the 
Cleveland  meeting  and  discusied  the  question  of  applying  the 
Mapes  Bill  to  our  products  in  rather  general  terms,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  that  the  Department  now,  as  a  result  of  the 
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several  conferences  we  have  had  and  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  the  Department,  is  very  sympathetic  and 
approves  the  idea  of  applying  the  Mapes  Law  to  our  products. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  having  definitions  and  stan¬ 
dards  under  the  Mapes  Law  rather  than  in  statutory  form  as  we 
originally  professed.  It  would  be  much  better  to  get  the  De¬ 
partment  to  change  the  Standards  under  the  Mapes  Law  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  Standards  made  by  the  Department  and  not 
by  Congress,  than  it  would  be  to  go  to  Congress  every  time 
there  was  an  improvement  in  the  articles  or  some  discovery 
that  might  suggest  a  modification  of  the  Standards.  In  other 
words,  statutory  standards  are  inelastic  and  administrating 
standards  are  elastic. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  changes  in 
administration,  changes  in  personnel,  et  cetera,  might  produce 
changes  in  opinion  which  might  bring  about  a  definition  of 
standards  we  would  not  favor.  However,  we  always  have  our 
day  in  court  and  an  opportunity  to  oppose  any  unfavorable 
Standard;  we  also  have  the  opportunity  of  urging  on  the  De¬ 
partment  the  fact  that  the  Standards  be  the  best  the  industry 
suggests. 

However,  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years,  and  this  is  our 
thirteenth  annual  convention,  it  would  seem  that  the  way  is 
now  clear  to  obtain  our  Standards  without  the  controversies 
that  have  blocked  our  efforts  heretofore.  If  you  remember, 
this  organization  was  founded  with  the  single  purpose  orig¬ 
inally  of  securing  Standards  and  Definitions.  We  thought  for  a 
while  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  sufficient  author¬ 
ity  and  sufficient  power  to  endorse  the  Administrative  Stan¬ 
dards  formed  by  the  joint  committee  on  Definitions  and  Stan¬ 
dards. 

We  worked  with  the  government  for  three  or  four  years  on 
that  basis  and  then  found  that  it  was  not  practical.  There¬ 
fore,  we  had  either  to  promote  a  general  law  which  would  give 
the  Secretary  general  powers  to  establish  legal  standards  or  to 
go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  specific  law  to  apply  only  to  our 
product.  We  did  not  go  to  Congress  for  a  general  law  which 
would  give  the  department  general  powers,  because  it  would 
not  mean  just  our  own  group,  but  the  enlistment  of  practically 
all  other  food  groups  to  get  such  a  bill  through. 

In  the  meantime  the  canners  felt  the  need  of  legal  and  binding 
Standards,  so  they  promoted  the  Mapes  Bill.  Now,  we  come 
within  that  law.  It  is  my  recommendation  that  we  proceed  at 
once,  and  that  out  of  this  meeting  there  be  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  with  me  in  Washington  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  to  go  before  the  Department  and  in  a  formal  way 
make  a  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  immediate  action 
under  the  Mapes  Bill. 

I  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years  the  way  seems 
to  be  clear.  The  first  obstacle  was  the  dispute  within  our  own 
organization  as  to  the  form  of  Standards,  and  it  took  two  years 
of  bickering  and  fighting  to  iron  out  those  differences  and  unite 
on  the  Jones  and  Reed  Bill. 

After  we  got  that  going  and  thought  we  were  going  to  get 
Standards  and  Definitions  through  Congress  in  the  last  session, 
we  ran  into  the  Corn  Sugar  controversy,  and  you  will  remember 
that  it  became  a  knock-down,  drag-out  fight  in  the  committees 
and  before  the  committees,  et  cetera.  As  a  result  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Bills  came  out  in  their  mutilated  form,  and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  cares  to  claim  parentage  of  any  part  of 
those  two  bills.  We  certainly  do  not.  ' 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  wisdom  has  disposed  of 
the  Com  Sugar  controversy.  Whether  we  like  tbe  way  he  has 
decided  the  question  or  not  is  not  of  moment  here.  He  has 
spoken;  he  has  said  that  Corn(  Sugar  is  a  natural,  functional, 
legitimate  ingredient  in  our  product,  and  if  we  use  it  we  do  not 
have  to  declare  the  fact  on  the  label.  We  can  only  accept  that 
decision  for  the  moment  at  least.  At  any  rate,  the  controversy 
is  behind  us  and  the  Com  Sugar  people!  who  were  opposed  to 
our  Standards  before  the  House  and  Congress  are  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  now  to  fight  our  Standards,  such  as  we  will  offer  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  the  Mapes  Bill,  because  the  question 
of  Corn  Sugar  is  disposed  of  in  those  Standards  automatically 
under  the  general  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
of  Secretary  Hyde. 

Secretary  Hyde  officially  approved  the  Standards  that  we 
want,  when  they  were  first  offered  to  him  in  the  form!  of  the 
Jones  and  "Reed  Bills.  We  have  his  official  letter  on  record. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  officially  approved  our  Defi¬ 
nitions  and  Standards  in  all  respects.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
the  George  Mentel  Agencies  (?)  unanimously  agreeing  on 
everything  we  want  in  the  way  of  definitions  and  specifications, 
so  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture  at  this  time  would  change  front  and  want  to  rewrite 
our  Standards  and  Definitions  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  us. 

I  also  suggest,  as  we  suggested  this  morning  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  that  our  Standards  be  presented  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  very  simple  form,  and  restricted  entirely  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  products,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  fruit  and  sugar  to 
the  acidity  and  pectin  juice  as  everyone  has  agreed  to  in  the 
form  of  the  Reed  Bill  and  the  Jones  Bill. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  make  a  demonstration 
to  the  Department  that  this  thing  is  needed  and  needed  in  a 
hurry. 

The  Canners  are  all  up  in  the  air  because  they  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  standard  or  measuring  stick  the  Department  is 
going  to  apply  to  their  canned  foods.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  in  a  favorable  position  in  that  the  Department  has  all  the 
data  required  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  Standards  that  we 
are  about  to  offer.  There  will  be  no  research  work  necessary 
or  any  investigation,  because  that  has  all  been  done  by  the  De¬ 
partment  as  well  as  by  ourselves. 

Therefore,  I  do  think  that  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years 
this  industry  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  Standards  they  need,  and 
if  we  make  the  kind  of  a  demonstration  we  are  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  we  can  persuade  the  Department  it  can  be  done,  and  that 
we  need  not  be  held  up  waiting  for  a  completion  of  all  the 
canned  and  fruit  Standards  that  are  now  pending  before  the 
Department.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Department 
could  not  immediately  function  under  the  Mapes  Bill  with  our 
goods. 

MR.  FRANK  R.  KERR:  In  order  to  refresh  our  minds, 
would  you  just  tell  us  briefly  what  is  in  the  Reed  Bill,  or  what 
you  are  going  to  present  to  the  Department  for  Standards. 

MR.  FORBES:  The  Reed  Bill  provided  for  Definitions  and 
Standards  on  preserves  and  jams  requiring  fifty-five  pounds  of 
sugar  and  forty-five  pounds  of  fruit  with  permission  to  use  that 
amount  of  pectin  necessary  to  supply  pectin  deficiencies  with  a 
control  of  soluble  solids.  The  same  thing  was  in  our  jelly  defi¬ 
nition,  fifty  pounds  of  juice  to  fifty  pounds  of  sugar  with  suffi¬ 
cient  pectin  to  supply  natural  pectin  deficiencies  in  the  fruit  and 
a  soluble  solids  control. 

The  Department  has  approved  that  form  of  definition  in  each 
case  as  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  apple  butter  the  original  Reed 
Bill  provided  for  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  solids.  We  tried  to  get 
all  of  the  manufacturers  of  apple  butter  together  on  some  defi¬ 
nite  figure,  but  we  could  not;  so  forty-three  per  cent  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  and  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  forty-three  per  cent. 

I  think  the  percentage  was  two  per  cent  off;  it  should  have 
been  forty-five  per  cent,  particularly  if  this  industry  is  going 
to  have  any  right  to  be  proud  of  apple  butter.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  convention  instruct  us  to  present  an  apple 
butter  Standard  that  will  call  for  forty-five  per  cent  of  soluble 
solid,  and  that  the  original  form  of  Standard  in  the  Reed  and 
Jones  Bills  for  preserves  and  jellies  be  repeated. 

It  was  also  provided  that  if  a  product  were  not  up  to  the 
Standard  it  would  be  considered  an  imitation  and  have  to  be  sold 
later.  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  for  departing  from  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  officially  approved 
that  principle.  As  I  read  the  Mapes  Bill,  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  right  to  require  you  to  call  a  product  an  imitation 
that  was  not  up  to  the  standard. 

At  this  time  there  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  the 
ratio  of  the  contents  in  apple  butter. 

MR.  WAYNE  C.  MESCHTER:  I  move  that  Mr.  Forbes  be 
empowered  to  go  ahead  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  Standards  similar  to  our  original 
Reed  and  Jones  Bill,  and  include  in  that  a  raising  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  of  apple  butter  content  from  forty-three  per  cent  of  solu¬ 
ble  solid  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  soluble  solid,  and  that  he  get 
busy  on  it  right  away. 

MR.  EDWARD  C.  EDWARDS:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

MR.  KERR:  I  move  that  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  committee, 
which  is  to  be  appointed,  be  empowered  to  present  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  Standards  of  our  products,  with  the 
exception  of  apple  butter,  as  these  Standards  were  presented 
in  the  original  Reed  Bill. 

MR.  MESCHTER:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  SCHNIER:  The  committee  which  Mr.  Forbes 
has  asked  to  meet  with  him  in  Washington  will  be  appointed 
during  the  evening  some  time  to  be  announced  tomorrow. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  Com  Sugar. 
Mr,  Forbes. 

MR.  FORBES:  You  all  know  the  story  of  the  Corn  Sugar 
fight.  When  it  came  up  in  Congress  four  years  ago  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  decided  to  oppose  the  legislation.  We  did  oppose  it  and 
it  was  defeated.  Later  we  made  an  investigation  and  became 
satisfied  that  Com  Sugar  would  not  be  used  in  our  industry  and 
that  we  did  not  need  to  fear  it. 

That  point  has  been  discussed  in  part  by  Mr.  Walde  our 
Technical  Adviser,  and  it  was  fully  discussed  at  the  past  meet¬ 
ing.  Accepting  the  conclusion  that  Corn  Sugar  would  not  be 
used  in  our  industry  as  sound,  and  for  purposes  of  expediency, 
that  is,  to  avoid  too  much  opposition  to  our  Bill,  we  made  what 
we  thought  was  an  agreement  with  the  Corn  Sugar  interests 
under  which  they  were  not  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  our  Reed 
Bill  or  Standards  Bill  if  we  would  not  discriminate  against 
Com  Sugar. 

Unfortunately,  that  agreement  became  so  mixed  up  in  contro¬ 
versy  that  the  Corn  Sugar  interests  became  our  opponents  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  we 
should  maintain  our  agreement  of  neutrality,  that  is,  we  should 
not  fight  Corn  Sugar  legislation  or  the  matter  before  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  it  was  pending  last  August  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  the  hearing. 

I  was  instructed  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  to  attend  that  hear¬ 
ing  but  not  to  start  a  fight  unless  the  Corn  Sugar  interests 
started  something  which  would  injure  our  interest.  I  recorded 
myself  as  present,  sat  through  the  entire  session,  and  only  had 
occasion  to  get  up  on  my  feet  once,  and  that  was  when  a  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  was  not  accurate  and  I  was  required  to  cor¬ 
rect  it  in  order  to  preserve  the  records. 

Nevertheless  we  did  maintain  our  agreement  and  we  did  not 
fight  the  Corn  Sugar  side  in  that  controversy  before  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  has  spoken.  Whether  we 
liked  the  way  he  spoke  and  the  way  he  said  it,  I  do  not  think 
makes  any  difference  so  far  as  the  National  Preservers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  concerned. 

The  fact  remains  that  Corn  Sugar  may  now  be  used  as  an 
ingredient  without  declaration  on  the  label  as  far  as  laboratoi-y 
officials  of  the  government  are  concerned.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  laws  have  been  changed  or  the  facts  either.  It  merely 
means  to  me  that  someone  has  said  that  the  facts  have  been 
changed,  and  as  that  someone  happens  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Pure  Foods  Regulation, 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do,  and  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  any¬ 
thing  we  should  do  as  the  National  Preservers  Association. 

I  had  over  twenty  letters  from  members  and  other  clients 
asking  me  if  com  syrup  were  included  with  corn  sugar  in  the 
Secretary’s  ruling.  I  was  sure  that  it  was  not,  because  it  was 
quite  plain  to  me  that  the  Secretary  had  restricted  the  ruling 
to  corn  sugar.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  the  word,  “dex¬ 
trose”  in  the  ruling. 

However,  it  was  disturbing  to  have  so  many  intelligent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  food  products  writing  me,  indicating  that  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  use’ corn  syrup  without  declaration 
on  the  label.  Certainly  this  industry  could  not  stand  for  that, 
so  I  wrote  the  Secretary  and  told  him  of  these  inquiries  and 
suggested  that  if  the  intelligent  manufacturers  misconstrued  his 
ruling  certainly  many  more  might,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  to  put  on  the  ruling  an  interpretation  so  that 
there  would  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  trade  as  to  the 
position  of  the  corn  syrup. 

I  also  indicated  that  if  I  were  wrong  in  my  interpretation  of 
his  ruling,  and  that  corn  syrup  could  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar  without  declaration  on  the  label  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  before  the  Department  in  opposition,  I  had  a  reply  to 
my  letter  which  is  as  follows: 

“I  have  your  letter  of  January  9  concerning  the  scope  of 
my  ruling  on  the  status  of  corn  sugar  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

“The  decision  relates  to  corn  sugar,  and  does  not  include 
corn  syrup.  Both  the  decision  itself  and  the  statement 
which  I  issued  on  the  same  date  concerning  it,  to  my  mind, 
indicate  sufficiently  clearly  that  corn  sugar  and  not  corn 
syrup  is  the  subject  of  consideration. 

“I  believe  that  a  similar  statement  to  this  effect  is  not 
necessary.” 

Therefore,  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  ruling.  It  means  com  sugar  and  not  corn  syrup,  and  the 
Secretary  feels  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that  statement  to 
the  trade,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  anyone 
to  be  misled  to  think,  he  can  use  corn  syrup  without  declaring 
the  fact  on  the  label.  (Applause.) 


MR.  FORBES:  There  is  one  other  thing  I  overlooked  men¬ 
tioning.  Several  of  our  members  have  suggested  that  they 
could  use  com  symp  and  the  laboratory  officials  could  not  tell 
by  analysis  that  is  was  not  corn  sugar. 

We  have  a  very  eminent  chemist  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
Dr,  Bryant  to  clear  that  point  up. 

DR.  A.  P.  BRYANT:  I  came  here  to  listen  and  not  to  speak. 

Com  syrup  is  a  starch  which  has  been  transformed  into  sugar 
which  contains  dextrose.  It  is  very  easy  in  &  solution  to  find 
dextrose,  and,  therefore,  the  analyist  can  detect  the  com  syrup 
which  is  used  in  the  preserves.  Corn  syrup  is  a  very  wholesome 
ingredient,  but  it  is  not  a  unified  product  as  is  corn  sugar  or 
sucrose.  If  you  made  the  solution  of  sucrose,  com  sugar  and 
water,  you  would  have  simply  a  solution  of  sucrose;  nothing 
more  or  less  than  sucrose.  If  you  compare  sucrose  with  com 
syrup  you  are  comparing  a  simple  product  with  a  compound 
product. 

Another  way  by  which  corn  symp  can  be  recognized  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  crystallizable,  and  the  sugar  is. 

However,  as  I  said  I  came  here  to  learn  and  not  to  talk. 

PRESIDENT  SCHNIER:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bryant. 

MR.  LAPROTH:  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Forbes  explain 
one  point.  A  little  while  ago  we  were  discussing  the  subject  of 
labels  on  jejlies  going  to  Wisconsin,  and  at  that  time  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  where  the  federal  and  state  law  con¬ 
flicted  in  that  particular  instance  in  Wisconsin  the  state  law 
would  be  followed. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  com  sugar  ruling  there  are  many  states 
in  the  future  which  will  legislate  against  the  use  of  com  sugar 
in  food  products  sold  within  the  state.  I  should  like  to  know 
to  what  point  does  the  federal  regulation  extend  over  the  state 
law,  and  at  what  point  does  the  state  jurisdiction  l^gin. 

MR.  FORBES:  First  of  all  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  con¬ 
sider  the  law  to  answer  that  question. 

The  federal  law  has  not  changed,  nor  has  it  been  changed  by 
Secretary  Hyde’s  ruling.  The  Secretary  has  said  within  certain 
limitations  that  corn  sugar  is  sugar.  However,  that  does  not 
make  it  a  fact.  Frankly  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary’s  ruling 
is  valid,  and  I  think  a  case  could  be  successfully  fought  under 
the  federal  law  even  though  the  Secretary  has  issued  his  ruling. 
If  such  a  case  will  ever  come  up,  of  course,  is  another  question, 
but  the  state  government  still  has  jurisdiction  because  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  that  is.  Congress,  has  not  spoken. 

The  law  involved  is  simply  this.  If  you  have  an  unoccupied 
field  of  legislation  as  we  did  a  number  of  years  ago  before 
there  was  any  state  or  federal  food  law,  except  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  statutes  of  fraud,  and  the  federal  government  occupies 
that  field  of  legislation  first  and  then  the  state  subsequently 
comes  in  and  occupies  the  state  field,  and  if  under  the  state 
legislation  interstate  shipments  are  interfered  with,  the  state 
law  must  be  subordinate  to  the  federal  law. 

If  Congress  has  not  legislated  in  that  field  and  the  state  has, 
interstate  commerce  can  be  interrupted  all  you  please,  because 
the  state  has  a  right  to  legislate. 

I  have  put  that  very  generally.  There  are  a  number  of  excep¬ 
tions  like  the  case  of  general  police  power  where  the  state  has 
a  right  to  protect  the  public  health  within  its  borders,  even 
though  it  might  disagree  as  to  the  method  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  but  in  this  case,  if  the  state  of  New  York,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  passes  special  legislation  to  prevent  the  use  of  com  sugar 
in  a  product  sold  in  the  state  without  declaration  of  the  fact  on 
the  label,  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 
the  announcement  contained  in  his  ruling  of  December  26  that 
com  sugar  can  be  used,  it  would  not  affect  the  state  law  even 
though  the  goods  came  from  one  state  into  the  state  of  New 
York. 

After  much  discussion  Mr.  Kerr  suggested  that  if  the  Stan¬ 
dards  which  were  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Forbes  were  accepted, 
the  Washington  office  should  issue  a  pamphlet  familiarizing  the 
Preservers  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  use  of 
cane  and  com  sugar. 

Mr.  Meschter  also  suggested  that  a  contract  be  entered  into 
with  the  packers  stating  that  the  packers  use  only  cane  sugar 
in  packing  their  fruits. 

The  President  approved  of  these  suggestions,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

President  Schnier  announced  that  the  executive  committee 
had  decided  that  the  National  Association  of  Preservers  should 
take  no  part  in  the  fight  which  would  undoubtedly  arise  as  a 
result  of  Secretary  Hyde’s  ruling. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  various  uses  of  com  sugar 
in  preserves,  the  membership  agreed  that  they  were  not  well 
enough  informed  on  the  subject  to  take  any  definite  action. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  five-fifteen  o’clock. 
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Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder,  prcsiditiy. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  January  21,  1931,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  S.  M. 
Ryder,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order. 

The  secretary  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll. 

MR.  S.  G.  GORSLINE:  We  have  sixteen  present,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  twenty-four  present  by  proxy,  making  a  total  of  forty. 
Thirty-two  are  necessary  for  a  quorum. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  We  will  have  the  secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

MR.  GORSLINE:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  report  that  due 
to  some  accident  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have  been  lost, 
and  I  submit  the  annual  number  of  The  Canner  and  The  Canning 
Trade  carrying  a  verbatim  report.  Do  you  wish  them  read? 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Have  those  minutes  ever  been  in 
your  possession? 

MR.  GORSLINE:  Never.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hanna  says  they  have 
never  been  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Hanna’s  explanation  is  that  they  were  sent  from  the 
Master  Reporting  Company  to  last  year’s  president,  Mr.  Kellogg, 
and  they  were  never  received  from  Mr.  Kellogg.  His  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  they  were  lost. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  This  is  a  rather  peculiar  situation. 
It  seems  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  which  should  have 
been  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  have  never  been  in  his  cus¬ 
tody  according  to  his  statement.  Therefore,  his  successor,  Mr. 
Gorsline,  has  never  had  possession  of  them. 

Yesterday,  when  I  told  Mr.  Gorsline  to  have  the  minutes  here 
so  he  could  read  them  he  was  unable,  of  course,  to  find  them. 
As  a  substitute  he  brings  this  morning  the  convention  numbers 
of  The  Canner  and  The  Canning  Trade  that  were  published  last 
year  which  supposedly  contain  the  minutes  of  our  Association 
convention;  whether  or  not  they  be  in  their  entirety,  I  cannot 
state. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  reading 
of  the  minutes? 

MR.  ARTHUR  JUDGE:  If  it  might  add  anything  to  the 
situation  and  if  my  recollection  serves  me  rightly,  I  will  state 
that  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  eliminated  in  the  publi¬ 
cation;  so  it  is  virtually  a  verbatim  transcript  as  the  lady  is 
now  making.  Therefore,  I  think  you  have  everything  in  the 
minutes.  Of  course,  that  is  a  recollection;  I  cannot  be  positive, 
but  that  is  my  present  recollection. 

MR.  OTTO  HORIX:  I  move  that  we  accept  the  publication 
report  in  lieu  of  the  minutes. 

MR.  RALPH  COVER:  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  have 
the  power  to  make  the  content  of  that  publication  the  record 
of  the  meeting.  We  can  adopt  the  content  of  that  publication 
in  so  far  as  proving  what  has  happened,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  effect  wl  at  really  happened  at  that  meeting  by  adopting 
this  publication  at  this  time. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  what  is  going  on,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  quite  a  possibility  of 
thd  content  of  the  publication  not  being  complete.  I  am  sure 
that  there  were  a  number  of  eliminations  in  the  publication  of 
the  report  in  both  The  Canner  and  The  Canning  Trade,  as  I 
I’ecollect.  However,  I  do  not  imagine  they  were  of  any  conse¬ 
quence. 

However,  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  merely  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  rather  informal  thing  as  informally  as  we  can,  but 
if  there  should  ever  be  any  controversy  or  the  subject  reopened, 
I  think  the  publication  would  be  all  right. 


PRESIDENT  RYDER:  In  the  absence  of  having  the  origi¬ 
nal  minutes,  I  rule  that  we  cannot  accept  the  content  of  this 
publication  in  lieu  thereof,  particularly  because  we  have  just 
heard  from  a  gentleman  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  year  that  there  are  some  eliminations.  The  chair  will 
direct  the  secretary  to  secure  these  minutes  if  it  be  possible 
from  their  supposed  custodian,  Mr.  Kellogg.  In  that  event  they 
can  be  at  some  future  time  in  our  files  to  be  accessible. 

MR.  HORIX:  Mr.  President,  isn’t  it  possible  that  the  report¬ 
ing  company  has  a  copy? 

MR.  GORSLINE:  We  investigated  with  the  company,  and 
after  six  months  they  destroy  their  notes.  That  was  checked 
yesterday.  That  is  this  custom  on  all  reports. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  We  will  hear  the  secretary’s  report. 

MR.  GORSLINE:  Your  secretary  assumed  this  office  on 
August  15th,  1930.  One  of  his  first  duties  was  to  move  the 
records  from  Cadiz,  Ohio,  to  549  West  Randolph  Street,  Chi- 
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cago.  All  members  of  the  Association  are  welcome  at  all  times 
and  at  all  times  your  secretary  would  be  very  glad  to  assist 
them  in  any  way  possible. 

There  were  158  members  of  the  Association  on  August  15th, 
1930.  Three  have  resigned,  five  were  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues,  six  new  members  have  been  elected.  There  are  a  total 
of  156  members  in  good  standing  at  this  date. 

Your  secretary  has  spent  considerable  effort  in  modernizing 
the  membership  list.  The  recent  serious  attack  of  “mergitis” 
which  has  attacked  modern  business  has  also  had  its  effect  on 
this  Association.  The  three  resignations  from  the  Association 
were  caused  by  merging  with  other  concerns.  Your  secretary 
has  succeeded  in  correcting  the  membership  status  of  a  number 
of  members  and  only  two  remain  whose  status  are  not  entirely 
clear.  A  change  in  the  By-Laws  will  be  necessary  before  these 
memberships  can  be  straightened  out. 

Your  Secretary  has  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  hotel  regis¬ 
trations  which  it  is  expected  will  eliminate  many  controversies 
with  the  hotel  over  prices  and  other  controversial  matters. 
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We  have  also  attempted  to  register  our  members  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  Registration  Desk  and  while  some  confusion  was  cau^d 
by  this  innovation,  we  fully  expect  that  next  year  will  see  this 
part  of  the  program  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Financial  Statement  of  the  Association  needs  little  com¬ 
ment.  The  Association  is  in  excellent  financial  condition.  The 
following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Association: 

CURRENT  ASSETS 

Cash  in  Bank . $16,061.01 

Cash  on  hand .  70.00 

Liberty  and  U.  S.  Bonds  at  cost .  48,671.88 

- $64,802.89 

FIXED  ASSETS 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  (New,  no  Dep.  taken) .  126.98 

Total  Assets . $64,929.87 

I  submit  herewith  a  statement  from  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  “This  is  to  certify  that  the  balance 
due  to  Canning  Machinery  Supplies  Association,  as  shovm  by 
the  books  of  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and  Trust  Company  at 
the  close  of  business  January  16,  1931,  was  $16,090.01.”  Checks 
for  $29  are  not  back,  which  accounts  for  our  showing  of  a  less 


amount  than  the  showing  of  the  bank. 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

Anticipated  expense  of  convention .  $3,000.00 

SURPLUS— 8-15-1930  .  50,963.88 

Excess  of  income  over  expense  from  8-15- 

1930  to  1-21-1931 .  13,965.99 


TOTAL  SURPLUS . $64,929.87 

INCOME 

Membership  Fees .  $1,500.00 

Interest  .  972.73 

Membership  Dues .  3,850.00 

Exhibition  space .  11,062.90 


Total  Income . $17,385.63 

EXPENSE 

Officers  and  Directors  Traveling  Expense .  $610.22 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE 

Salaries  .  $900.00 

Stationery  and  Supplies .  210.56 

Office  Expense .  339.10 

Traveling  Expense .  304.74 

Miscellaneous  Expense . 131.14 


EXHIBITION  EXPENSE 

Salaries  .  $600.00 

Dinner  Dance .  100.50 

Office  Expenses .  223.38 


Total  Exhibition  Expense .  $3,419.64 


Excess  of  Income  over  expense . $13,965.99 


PRESIDENT  RYDER:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  financial  and  other  situations. 

I  want  to  comment  a  moment  on  that.  You  will  note  that 
the  treasury  is  in  an  unusually  good  condition. 

There  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  bank  in  Liberty  Bonds 
$48,671.88,  and  the  current  account  on  deposit  is  $16,061.01. 
In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  state  that  it  seems  to  be 
unnecessary  for  the  Association  to  go  on  piling  up  a  surplus.  An 
organization  of  this  kind  does  not  require  any  such  surplus  as 
this  showing  indicates  may  be  acquired  in  the  future  unless 
there  be  some  steps  taken  whereby  we  could  spend  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  betterment  of  our  Association,  and  to  the  betterment  of 
the  canning  industry  from  which  we  draw  our  profits,  when 
we  get  any. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  you  know,  we  did  appropriate  for 
the  purchase  of,  and  did  give  away,  automobiles  with  the  idea 
of  stimulating  the  attendance  at  our  conventions  and  of  holding 
them  over  for  an  extra  day.  That  seemed  to  be  quite  successful 
for  a  little  whole — two  years — but  the  third  year  it  did  not 
prove  quite  so  attractive  as  the  Canners  so  many  times  had 
been  disappointed  in  not  drawing  the  automobiles,  that  to  us  it 
did  not  seem  that  they  remained  quite  as  acutely  interested  as 
had  characterized  the  first  two  years. 

Therefore,  after  the  three-year  trial  we  discontinued  it  and 
have  not  substituted  anything  since. 


I  should  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Association  to  adopt 
some  means  of  using  our  surplus,  if  we  continue  to  charge  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  our  space,  at  cetera.  That,  however, 
is  for  the  future,  and  I  only  throw  out  the  suggestion,  stating 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  is  at  all  times  open  and  is  very 
glad  to  receive  any  suggestion  that  may  lead  to  the  betterment  of 
our  organization  in  any  way.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
maybe  would  better  it. 

I  want  to  pause  right  here,  as  quite  a  few  have  come  in  and 
I  did  not  bring  it  up  before,  to  tell  you  that  it  was  with  a  great 
shock  on  last  Sunday  morning  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  one 
of  our  Directors,  Mr.  Bowen,  of  the  United  States  Printing  and 
Lithographic  Company. 

You  all  are  perhaps  familiar  or  cognizant  of  the  sudden  death 
that  overtook  him  while  he  was  on  his  way  from  his  home, 
Cincinnati,  to  Chicago,  being  found  dead  in  his  berth  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  train  here. 

Our  Association  attempted  and  we  hope  gave  some  little 
assistance  in  caring  for  his  remains.  Two  of  his  associates 
being  informed  hurried  to  Chicago.  His  remains  that  night, 
Sunday,  were  taken  to  his  late  home. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  unknown  to  me  until  he  came  upon  the  scene 
as  a  Director,  and  the  president  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
found  him  a  very  clean  man,  a  clear  thinker,  a  straight  thinker, 
a  conscientious  individual,  indefatigable  in  any  work  that  might 
come  up,  ever  ready  to  respond,  and  always  active,  always  will¬ 
ing  to  give  his  own  independent  opinion  of  any  question  that 
might  come  up.  He  was  modest,  not  argumentative,  but  a  man 
of  his  own  individual  thought,  and  yet  always  willing  to  concede 
any  proposition  to  which  he  might  be  argued  or  convinced.  He 
was  one  of  our  most  wonderful  men.  He  was  the  Chairman  of 
our  Entertainment  Committee,  and  he  had  all  matters  in  hand 
so  that  upon  his  death  we  found  in  his  bag  everything  pertaining 
to  this  entertainment  that  is  coming  on  tomorrow  evening.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  Committee  were  able  to  carry  on 
without  any  detriment  whatever. 

I  will  ask  you  now  in  memory  of  Mr.  Bowen  to  stand  for  a 
moment,  and  if  it  be  possible,  to  convey  through  the  invisible 
channels  of  thought  to  the  deceased’s  family  in  Cincinnati  our 
deep,  profound  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  the  loss  of  the 
husband  and  the  father. 

The  members  arose  and  stood  in  silent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Bowen. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  You  have  heard  the  Secretary’s 
report  as  read.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Secretary’s 
report  be  accepted  and  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

MR.  HORIX:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Is  Mr.  Bengston  or  Mr.  Millar  Sells 
of  the  entertainment  committee  present? 

MR.  SELLS:  I  suppose  you  would  like  a  report,  Mr. 
President? 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  you 
have  gone. 

MR.  SELLS:  We  have  checked  up  and  we  have  470  reserva 
tions,  and  considering  what  we  have  obligated  ourselves  to  spend 
on  the  entertainment  tonight,  which  you  said  would  be  to¬ 
morrow  but  the  dance  is  tonight,  we  will  come  out  in  black  inK 
instead  of  red  ink.  (Applause.) 

MR.  SELLS:  We  are  hoping  that  we  will  have  500  or  550, 
and  those  of  you  who  have  not  made  reservations,  kindly  take 
care  of  that  promptly  after  the  meeting  so  we  can  give  the  hotel 
final  word  on  the  number  of  places  we  want  to  set.  We  have 
told  thern  that  we  guaranteed  500.  I  think  we  can  sell  thirty 
more  easily,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  550  or  60,  we  should 
know  it  by  two  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  think  the  statement  of  the  Enter 
tainment  Committee  bears  out  what  I  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bow¬ 
en.  It  promises  to  be  a  very  sucessful  affair,  and  with  little  or  no 
additional  expense  outside  of  the  revenue  therefrom  entailed 
upon  the  Treasurer. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  you 
saw  fit  to  put  me  in  this  chair,  and  I  hope  that  the  year  has  not 
been  unprofitable  to  you.  It  certainly  has  been,  at  least,  agree¬ 
able  to  me,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  acquired  a  little  profit. 

There  have  been  some  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Our 
Treasurer  who  served  for  many  long  years  finally  concluded 
that  he  would  take  a  rear  seat  for  a  while  and  tendered  his 
resignation. 

Our  Secretary,  who  acted  quite  as  many  years  as  Secretary 
and  Manager  of  the  Convention  Exhibits,  likewise  felt  that  his 
years  would  permit  of  less  activity  in  those  lines. 
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The  office  has  been  combined  into  one,  which  is  permitted  by 
the  By-laws,  as  a  Secretary-Treasurer  and  not  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  files  of  the  office  were  turned  over  to  the  new 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  office  was  moved  from  Cadiz,  Ohio,  to  Chicago.  In  that 
connection,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  office  in  Chicago  is  your 
office,  and  it  is  open  at  all  times  for  your  convenience,  that  is, 
reasonably  within  office  hours,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  make 
use  of  it.  Should  you  be  coming  to  Chicago  and  wish  to  have 
railroad  transportation  and  sleeping  accommodations  provided 
for  return  or  for  a  trip  further  on,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for 
our  office  to  attend  to  your  wants,  and  have  them  ready  for  you 
upon  your  arrival  or  departure.  Likewise  any  commission 
that  you  ordinarily  would  like  to  have  provided  for,  our  office 
is  here  for  that  purpose. 

I  think  you  will  find  it  far  more  valuable  to  the  organization 
as  a  whole.  Of  course,  this  is  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Gorsline,  is  in  Chicago,  while  in 
former  years  the  Secretary  was  in  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

At  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  our  former  officers.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  the  Board  of  Directors  passed  a  resolution  and 
authorized  or  directed  the  President  to  forward  to  each  of  the 
resigning  officers  a  testimonial  and  that  resolution  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  from  the  President. 

We  have  the  results  of  that  deliberation  ready  to  bestow  upon 
the  worthy  recipients,  and  for  your  information,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  read  the  following: 

“In  appreciation  of  the  many  years  of  service  of 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
on  August  11,  1930,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to 
draw  a  resolution  expressing  the  Association’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  services  rendered  by  our  retiring  treasurer, 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  during  his  many  years  of 
association  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association.” 

This  is  the  letter  accompanying  the  resolution. 

“This  resolution  carries  with  it  all  that  I  as  president 
could  add.  After  a  continued  service  in  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  this  Association  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  a  score  of  years  to  receive  the  encomiums  of  your 
fellow  officers  as  you  retire  from  its  duties  is  well 
worth  while.  You  take  with  you  the  good  will  of  the 
Directors  as  well  as  our  desire,  expressed  personally 
to  you  at  our  meeting,  that  you  could  have  seen  your 
way  to  continue  in  the  office.” 

If  Mr.  Scott  will  come  forward,  we  will  not  try  to  hang  this 
upon  his  breast,  but  we  will  present  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Scott  was  presented  with  his  framed  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  Association.  (Applause.) 

MR.  SCOTT:  Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Association: 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for 
this. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  one  of  your  Directors  for 
years,  of  serving  as  your  president  for  two  years,  and  as  the 
president  has  just  said,  a  score  of  years  as  your  treasurer. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  convey  to  you  the  pleasure  that  I  have 
gotten  out  of  this,  and  I  want  to  assure  you,  friends,  that  this 
token  is  appreciated  more  than  anything  you  could  have  given 
me.  I  am  ^  very  much  pleased  also  to  find  that  they  have  made 
two  copies”  of  it.  This  will  enable  me  to  hang  one  before  my 
desk  at  Columbus,  where  I  can  see  it  daily,  and  it  will  also  enable 
me  to  take  one  of  them  with  me  to  California  where  I  can  hang 
it  up  in  my  room  there  and  not  lose  the  three  months  pleasure 
that  it  will  give  me  by  looking  at  it  daily  in  my  California  home. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Association  it  was  necessary  for  the 
hotels  in  the  convention  city  to  entertain  or  take  care  of  our 
secretary  and  president  lacking  sufficient  funds  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  pay  their  expenses.  This  has  grown,  as  you  can  already 
see  from  the  treasurer’s  report,  to  a  fund  of  over  $60,000.00 
It  is  certainly  gratifying. 

The  first  convention  that  I  attended  the  machinery  exhibition 
could  be  conveniently  held  in  a  small  store  room.  That  has  also 
grown  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  room  large  enough 
to  hold  it. 

In  retiring  from  the  office  of  treasurer  I  felt  that  this  fund  of 
over  $60,000  required  more  time  and  attention,  and  it  should  have 
more  time  and  attention  than  I  felt  I  could  give  it,  and  with 
regrets  I  tendered  my  resignation,  but  in  tendering  that  resigna¬ 
tion  as  your  treasurer,  it  is  not  my  intention  in  the  least  to  lose 


my  interest  in  the  Association  which  I  have  had  for  the  past 
thirty-one  years. 

I  wish  I  could  express  to  you  more  fully  my  appreciation  of 
this,  but  I  shall  think  of  it  daily  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

(Applause.) 

I  want  both  of  these.  (Indicating  both  tokens. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  No,  this  is  John  Hanna’s;  you  can¬ 
not  have  that.  (Laughter.) 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  same  meeting  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hanna  is  as  follows: 

“In  appreciation  of  the  many  years  of  service  of  John 
A.  Hanna,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  August  11,  1930, 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

“Resolved,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  draw 
a  resolution  expressing  the  Association’s  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  by  our  retiring  secretary,  Mr. 
John  A.  Hanna,  during  his  many  years  of  association 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
&  Supplies  Association.” 


SAM.  G.  GORSLINE 

Secretary,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

This  is  the  letter  accompanying  the  resolution. 

“This  resolution  carries  with  it  all  that  I  as  president 
could  add.  Your  many  friends  among  our  members  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  several  Boards  of  Directors 
with  whom  you  have  been  in  close  contact  during  your 
occupancy  of  the  secretaryship  wish  that  you  still  con¬ 
tinue  contact  with  our  Association  as  manager  of  the 
exhibits. 

“Our  annual  exhibit  would  miss  the  man  who  has  so 
successfully  conducted  our  machinery  exhibits  for  the 
past  twenty  or  more  years.  You  are  still  one  of  us,  and 
I  assure  you  that  we  wish  you  may  be  spared  to  be 
with  us  for  many  years  more.” 

You  all  know  John  A.  Hanna.  Many  people  call  him  “Uncle 
John”  and  yet  I  personally  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  being  an  uncle  or  not.  You  all  know  the  long 
years^  that  he  has  served.  He  made  lots  of  friends — everybody 
practically,  and  it  was  with  sincere  regret  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  Mr.  Hanna’s  duties 
as  secretary  had  become  burdensome,  and  so  rather  than  to  part 
with  his  services,  a  new  office  was  created,  an  office  which  he 
had  combined  with  his  office  as  secretary  in  previous  years. 
We  gave  him  the  management  of  the  convention,  so  that  John 
now  is  the  manager  of  our  convention  exhibits,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  part  with  him  at  present. 

In  fact,  we  want  him  here  now  for  a  few  minutes,  and  if 
John  will  come  forward  we  will  try  to  present  him  with  this 
testimonial  for  his  long  services.  (Applause.) 

Mr  Hanna  was  presented  with  his  framed  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  Association.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Mr.  Hanna,  we  do  not  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  this,  whether  you  are  going  to  present 
that  to  that  niece  or  nephew — are  you  really  an  uncle? 
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MR.  HANNA:  Yes,  ten  times.  (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Well,  you  can  decide  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  it. 

MR.  HANNA:  I  do  not  know  the  wording  of  this,  gentlemen, 
but  it  is  headed,  “An  appreciation  for  many  years  of  service.” 

I  do  not  know  just  what  to  say  in  regard  to  this,  however,  I 
appreciate  it  very  much,  and  I  assure  you  that  in  these  long 
years  of  service  while  there  have  been  many  things  that  did 
not  look  just  fair  to  you,  I  have  endeavored  in  every  instance 
to  do  what  I  thought  was  the  best  thing.  I  wish  to  thank  all 
of  my  friends  for  their  many  courtesies  to  me,  and  I  have  this 
to  say,  I  feel  very  proud  to  have  been  connected  with  such  a 
fine  bunch  of  fellows.  I  thank  you  for  this  appreciation. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  There  is  a  matter  of  business  coming 
up  right  now,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
its  meeting  held  here  in  Chicago  on  January  18. 

We  have  been  coming  to  Chicago  for  four  years,  and  while 
it  has  many  desirable  and  attractive  features  as  a  convention 
city,  and  particularly  being  a  most  convenient  place  to  which 
our  customers,  the  canners,  could  gather,  and  where  they  could 
find,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else  their  possible  purchasers, 
their  customers,  we,  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion  have  always  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  have,  as  I  stated,  for  four  years  held  our 
convention  here  in  this  city. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  expand  upon  the  inconveniences  which 
we  as  an  Association  and  exhibitors  have  had  to  undergo.  The 
separation  of  the  exhibits  into  two  parts,  the  conditions  have 
been  more  than  irksome  to  some  of  us,  and  have  even  deprived 
us  of  sufficient  space  for  our  purpose. 

There  has  been  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  our  membership,  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  as  to  our  convention  city,  but  having  been 
listening  close  to  the  ground  for  a  long  time,  our  Directors  passed 
this  resolution  which  I  am  about  to  present  to  you  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  hoping  that  you  will  discuss  the  proposition  in  full, 
and  adopt  either  an  approval  or  a  rejection,  so  that  whoever 
suceeds  to  the  office,  which  I  now  hold,  in  the  coming  year  may 
have  your  formal  and  express  instruction  or  wish  to  present  to 
the  presidents  of  the  other  two  allied  associations  when  the 
question  of  a  selection  of  a  convention  city  may  come  up  in 
the  next  sixty  days,  possibly. 

I  might  for  your  information  add  that  a  poll  which  was 
recently  sent  out  from  our  office  to  our  membership  resulted  in 
figures  that  on  the  face  of  it  might  give  you  one  impression,  but 
upon  an  analysis  would  certainly  leave  you  with  a  different 
impression. 

Those  who  prefer  Chicago  in  the  machinery  hall  were  twenty 
and  exhibitors  in  the  ball  room,  sixteen,  and  non-exhibitors, 
seven ;  Cleveland  nine  from  the  machinery  hall,  three  in  the  ball 
room,  and  two  from  the  non-exhibitors;  Atlantic  City,  seventeen 
from  the  machinery  hall,  twenty  from  the  ball  room,  and  eight 
from  the  non-exhibitors;  Louisville,  one  and  two  respectively; 
Buffalo,  three  and  one  and  one  respectively;  Baltimore,  one  from 
the  ball  room  and  none  from  the  non-exhibitors;  Cincinnati,  one 
from  the  machinery  hall,  tw'o  frbm  the  ball  room,  and  Atlanta, 
one  from  the  machinery  hall,  and  two  from  the  non-exhibitors. 

Therefore,  you  see  it  is  somewhat  scattered,  and  on  the  face 
of  it  it  looks  as  if  Chicago  were  preferable,  but  when  you  come 
to  take  the  vote  for  Chicago  and  a  vote  to  go  elsewhere,  you 
will  find  that  the  vote  for  a  change  to  some  other  city  is  quite 
considerably  more  than  that  for  Chicago.  This  summary  shows 
a  majority  of  one  for  Atlantic  City  over  Chicago,  but  it  gives 
us  something  else  to  consider,  and  that  is  that  a  total  of  seventy- 
nine  members  are  opposed  to  returning  to  Chicago  as  compared 
to  forty-five  who  prefer  to  come  to  Chicago. 

Among  the  machinery  exhibitors  you  will  note  that  twenty 
vote  to  return  to  Chicago  and  thirty  do  not  wish  to  return  to 
Chicago.  Among  the  exhibitors  in  the  ball  room,  sixteen  wish 
to  return  to  Chicago,  but  thirty-one  prefer  another  city.  Among 
the  non-exhibitors  who  answered  the  questionnaire,  seven  favored 
Chicago  and  fifteen  preferred  another  city. 

The  resolution  passed  last  Sunday  is  as  follows: 

“It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  that  if  the 
Annual  Convention  is  held  any  three  years  in  succession  in  one 
locality,  that  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
should  not  hold  an  exhibit  the  third  year  and  specifically  we 
will  not  exhibit  in  Chicago  in  1932.” 

That  resolution  is  now  before  you  for  your  action.  Are  there 
any  remarks? 

Will  you  gentlemen  .as  you  arise  give  your  names  so  that  the 
stenographer  may  have  them? 


MR.  OGDEN  SELLS:  For  a  great  many  years  members 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  undoubtedly 
felt  that  the  machinery  exhibit  was  the  big  show  and  that  the 
National  Canners'  meeting  were  a  side  show.  Probably  there 
was  some  measure  of  truth  in  that  feeling  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  have  an  attendance  at  the  National  Canners 
Meeting,  Machinery  shows  were  kept  closed  in  the  morning. 

I  think  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  if  there  was  a  time  that 
the  tail  wagged  the  dog,  the  dog  is  certainly  wagging  the  tail 
today.  The  convention  has  changed  in  the  last  ten  years  from 
a  machinery  show  to  a  sales  effort  meeting  for  the  canners. 
The  canners  are  our  customers.  Our  livelihood  depends  upon 
their  good  will,  and  while  it  is  true  there  are  some  inconveniences 
to  be  encountered  in  Chicago,  if  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  favors  returning  to  Chicago  for  fifteen  years,  I  am  very 
confident  that  we  will  make  a  very  serious  error  if  we  drop 
the  exhibit  for  one  year,  and  I  certainly  am  not  in  favor  of  that 
resolution. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  We  will  hope  that  this  will  be  a 
very  free  discussion  of  the  proposition,  and  that  anyone  who 
has  an  opinion  for  or  against  will  express  it  so  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  have  some  way  of  presenting,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  views  of  our  Association  as  such. 

MR.  GUELF:  In  that  last  clause  to  that  resolution  I  will 
say  that  I  object  to  the  words,  “will  not”  for  this  reason,  a  year 
hence  we  may  find  it  difficult  because  of  other  convenMons  to  get 
to  Atlantic  (^ity  at  the  date  which  we  wish  to  hold  conventions, 
or  to  get  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Cleveland.  We  might  be  in  a 
very  difficult  position,  and  if  we  pass  that  resolution  why  not 
make  it  read,  “may  not”  and  not  positively  “will  not”? 

PRESIDENT  HUME:  You  were  absent  when  that  came  up 
at  the  meeting.  You  know  how  the  Chair  felt,  do  you? 

MR.  G.  SEARLES:  I  am  probably  not  qualified  to  speak 
because  we  are  not  exhibiting  machinery.  We  have  a  booth  in 
the  ball  room. 

I  certainly  think  the  wishes  of  the  Canners  as  a  whole  is  the 
paramount  issue.  In  computing  the  location  of  different  cities 
the  way  the  poll  is  taken  there  I  think  that  if  the  poll  back  in 
the  Roosevelt- Wilson  campaign  were  taken  that  way  Roosevelt 
might  have  beaten  Wilson. 

The  fellows  who  voted  for  Atlanta  might  have  voted  differ¬ 
ently  if  the  vote  were  only  between  Chicago  and  one  other  city. 
I  certainly  want  to  agree  with  Mr.  Sells  in  his  objection  to 
the  resolution. 

MR.  HORIX:  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Searles  said  in  regard  to  that  poll.  Wasn’t  that  taken  on 
the  selective  plan?  Didn’t  we  vote  on  preferences  for  cities? 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  It  was  taken  during  my  absence  in 
the  country,  but  I  think  you  are  correct  in  that. 

Is  there  anything  further? 

MR.  HORIX:  You  might  get  a  different  answer  if  it  were 
not  counted  on  the  selective  basis. 

MR.  COVER:  In  regard  to  the  matter  in  which  the  poll  was 
taken,  it  seems  to  me  that  while  we  appreciate  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  and  all  that,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  the  brokers  would 
welocme  the  passing  of  that  resolution,  and  would  welcome  not 
having  an  exhibit,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to  insure 
the  convention  returning  to  Chicago  than  to  pass  the  resolution, 
because  if  the  National  Canners  want  to  return  here  they 
certainly  are  sure  of  the  brokers  cooperation,  particularly  as 
the  brokers  feel  that  they  will  have  100  per  cent  of  the  canners’ 
time  instead  of  50  per  cent. 

MR.  F.  RYDER:  I  looked  over  the  directory  list  of  rooms 
here  at  the  hotel,  particularly  for  representatives  from  the 
Eastern  section,  that  is  canners  from  the  Eastern  section,  and 
while  I  did  not  figure  any  percentage  I  do  not  believe  more  than 
half  of  the  New  York  State  and  Tri-State  canners  who  are 
customers  are  here  today. 

We  have  a  very  heavy  representation  from  the  West  and 
Central  States  which  we  need,  but  I  think  that  some  of  the 
canners  themselves  are  omitting  Chicago  this  year. 

MR.  CARR:  One  thing  that  might  be  mentioned  in  regard 
to  the  resolution  is  the  fact  that  the  opposition,  as  expressed  by 
various  members,  to  Chicago  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  city;  it  had  to  do  with  the  problem  of  gaining  the  attend¬ 
ance  from  all  sections.  After  discussing  the  subject  with  can¬ 
ners  and  packers  of  various  sections  many  of  them  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thought  that  coming  to  Chicago  was  getting  to  be 
an  old  story. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  it  is  as  much  the  interest  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  as  our  own  to  avoid  the  selection 
of  one  city  as  the  location  for  the  convention.  It  seems  that 
an  alternating  arrangement  would  be  advisable  and  desirable, 
and  the  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  approved,  is  simply  that  of 
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Shellsburg  and  Ortonville! 

TTI  FTER  the  Iowa  Canning  Company  had  purchased  ten  of  the  latest  type  of  single  husker  of 
^  another  make  in  1928,  to  be  installed  at  its  Shellsburg,  Iowa,  plant,  nine  motor-driven  7uc 

Huskers  were  installed  in  the  same  plant  for  the  sole  purpose  of  learning  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  types  of  machines.  Following  the  comprehensive  and  scientific  tests  then  made  during  the 
season,  the  other  style  of  machine  was  withdrawn  from  general  manufacture. 

In  1930,  after  the  Big  Stone  Canning  Company  of  Ortonville,  Minnesota,  the  largest  packer 
of  quality  Whole-kernel  corn,  had  bought  six  of  the  latest  type  of  double  husker  of  another  make,  eight 
motor-driven  Tucs  equipped  with  electrical  counters  were  installed  on  the  same  platform  to  enable 
again  the  comparative  efficiency  of  these  two  makes  of  machines  to  be  ascertained. 

The  results  are  told  by  Frank  W.  Douthitt,  President  of  the  Company  and  one  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  pioneers: 

“During  the  season,  we  made  all  kinds  of  tests,  with  these  results: — 

Capacity:  “With  no  feeder  stimulation,  the  capacity  of  the  two  types  of 

machines  was  about  the  same  per  feeder,  with  a  slight  advant¬ 
age  to  Tuc.  With  the  use  of  the  electrical  counter,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  Tuc  capacity  over  the  other  machine. 

In  day  runs,  the  Tucs  had  a  general  average  of  around  fifty- 
five  (55)  ears  per  minute  for  the  complete  runs. 

Butting:  Tuc  has  finished  this  job  —  is  virtually  perfect  -  no  waste  -  and 

yet  no  stubs  to  be  trimmed  off  later.  It  saved  trimming  labor 
and  therefore  also  saved  most  of  the  corn  that  these  people 
always  waste. 

Husking:  “With  our  varieties  of  8  and  10-row  Bantam  and  of  Crosby,  we 

could  see  no  difference  in  the  husking  quality. 

Mutilation:  Tuc  breaks  many,  many  less  grains.  This  means  a  lot  to  us  in 

the  packing  of  fancy  whole-kernel  corn. 

Construction:  “The  Tuc  rolls  are  as  good  as  new.  After  this  one  season,  the 
other  rolls  have  started  to  go,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  badly 
burned,  and  all  of  them  are  getting  smooth.  Mechanically,  Tuc 
Husker  is  the  best  built  piece  of  canning  machinery  in  our  plant, 
unless  we  consider  the  closing  machines. 

‘*W€  operate  forty  {40)  huskers  in  this  plant,  and  are  equip¬ 
ping  it  with  Tucs  exclusively  for  1931.” 

Shellsburg  and  Ortonville!  The  fast-moving  and  rapidly  increasing  vanguard,  who  see 
in  whole-kernel  corn  much  that  will  help  this  industry,  well  can  afford  to  read  again  these  simple 
words  of  this  leader  among  corn  packers. 


HUSKER 
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providing  the  president  of  our  Association  with  some  specific 
statement  of  opinion  of  the  membership  of  our  Association  as 
to  their  attitude  on  a  question  of  this  kind. 

Heretofore,  the  president  has  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
determine  just  what  the  attitude  of  his  own  membership  might 
be,  and  I  think  that  very  definite  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
membership  in  either  approval  or  disapproval  of  what  amount  to 
a  report  to  the  president  of  the  attitude.  If  it  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  your  sentiments  certainly  a  resolution  would  be  in  order 
that  it  did  not  express  your  sentiments.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  a  reason  for  keeping  the  convention  from  alternating 
from  East  to  West,  or  keeping  it  in  one  city  as  a  permanent 
location,  I  think  the  action  of  your  Board  should  be  approved. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Is  there  anything  further?  There  is 
I'eally  no  motion  before  the  house  whether  to  adopt  this  I'esolu- 
tion  or  not.  The  discussion  has  been  all - 

MR.  HORIX:  Have  we  an  expression  from  the  canners  as 
to  what  their  wish  is? 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  can  only  give  you  the  expression 
as  it  reached  me  for  determining  the  location  for  the  present 
year  which  possibly  would  be  interesting,  and  which  controlled 
me  in  my  approval,  and  that  was  this,  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  country  where  the  canners  meet  so  many  of  their  buyers. 
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and  so  readily  and  so  easily  gain  access  to  them  as  in  this  city 
where  the  convention  is  under  one  roof.  It  it  a  city  which  is 
central  for  meeting  purposes,  and  when  the  canners’  representa¬ 
tive  put  that  up  to  me — that  they  desired  to  come  to  Chicago, 
there  was  hardly  anything  left  for  me  except  acquiescence. 

As  Mr.  Sells  stated  a  little  while  ago,  there  was  a  time  when 
It  was  a  question  whether  the  tail  wagged  the  dog,  or  the  dog 
wagged  the  tail.  Now,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  dogs  and  a 
good  mnay  tails,  and  I  have  seen  dogs  chasing  that  tail,  and 
they  never  got  very  far  in  doing  it. 

At  Atlantic  City  in  1914,  I  may  be  wrong - 

MR.  SEARLES:  (Interrupting)  '  It  was  1911. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  A  long  time  ago,  there  came  up  a 
difference  of  opinion  so  great  between  the  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies  Association  and  the  National  Canners  Association  that 
upon  the  selection  of  the  convention  city,  the  Canning  Machinery 
&  Supplies  Association  refused  to  make  an  exhibit,  and  there 
never  has  been  a  year  in  the  history  of  the  conventions  of  the 
allied  Associations  when  the  thing  was  so  dull  and  stupid. 

Am  I  wrong,  anybody?  Ever  since  that  we  have  made  an 
annual  exhibit.  Now  we  have  had  four  years  here  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  information  that  reaches  me  from  time  to  time  about  its 
not  being  advisable  to  continue  it,  and  as  your  i*epresentative  in 
the  past  I  have  used  my  best  judgment  and  I  have  allotted  the 
convention  to  Chicago  for  the  fourth  year,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned. 

If  it  comes  up  for  the  fifth  year,  I  should  like  to  have  my 
successor,  if  possible,  have  your  specific  statement  and  in¬ 


struction.  If  you  leave  it  as  it  is,  all  well  and  good;  no  doubt, 
whoever  that  gentleman  may  be,  he  will  bring  good  business 
judgment  to  the  question  and  will  decide  in  our  best  interests. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  like  to  get  your  opinion. 

Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  or  are 
you  ready  to  have  a  motion  put  to  adopt? 

MR.  SINDALL:  I  come  from  Baltimore,  and  it  certainly 
seems  to  me,  after  our  Association  and  allies  have  met  in  Chicago 
for  four  consecutive  years  that  we  folks  in  the  East  should  be 
given  some  consideration. 

While  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  someone  else,  yet  I 
feel  sure  the  canners  in  the  East  would  be  most  appreciative 
if  some  little  thought  were  given  in  that  the  next  meeting  might 
be  held  further  East,  somewhere  in  our  locality.  I  have  no 
particular  place  to  suggest,  but  a  little  fui-ther  Southward,  as 
someone  said,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

MR.  SCOTT:  Personally,  I  consider  the  resolution  passed 
thei’e  very  foolish  from  the  viewpoint  that  if  the  resolution  is 
passed  with  these  members  here  today,  and  if  you  should  come 
to  Chicago  and  any  one  of  them  would  break  away  from  tha+ 
resolution,  every  one  of  the  rest  of  us  would  follow.  (Laughter.) 
PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Volsteadism.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  SCOTT:  Thei’efore,  if  it  would  be  in  order  I  would  move 
that  the  resolution  be  tabled  at  present. 

MR.  OGDEN  SELLS:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  read  be  tabled.  Those 
in  favor  say  “Aye.” 

The  vote  was  almost  unanimous  for  the  resolution  to  be 
tabled. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  It  is  on  the  table,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Sindall,  would  you  care  to  present  a  motion  along  the  line 
of  your  talk? 

MR.  SINDALL:  You  mean  pertaining  to  the  next  location? 
PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Yes,  as  you  just  presented  it. 

MR.  SINDALL:  I  should  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  motion,  acting  on  my  own  initiative.  I  move  that  the  next 
convention  be  held  somewhere  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

MR.  GUELF:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  SELLS:  I  should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  Sindall’s 
motion  that  the  National  Canners  be  requested  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  location  other  than  Chicago,  but  to  locate  the 
the  convention  wherever  they  feel  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  convention. 
PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Do  you  accpt  that  amendment? 

MR.  SINDALL:  Yes. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  motion  as 
Mr.  Sindall  proposed  it  and  as  Mr.  Sells  amended  it,  the 
amendment  being  accepted.  Is  there  any  question? 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  think  that  is  a  happy  way  out  of 
what  might  have  been  a  source  of — I  will  leave  that  woi*d  blank, 
the  one  I  was  going  to  use  would  have  been  to  strong. 

Are  there  any  other  matters  that  are  fit  and  proper  for 
discussion  here? 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  last  business  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

There  are  certain  vacancies  of  retiring  offices  to  be  filled. 
Under  the  By-Laws  it  is  mandatory  upon  the  president  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  on  nominations.  That  committee  has  been 
appointed.  The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Sindall,  the  chair¬ 
man,  who  is  a  past  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Finch, 
another  past  president  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Buckholz,  a 
former  Director.  All  of  these  men,  I  feel,  are  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  work  of  the  Association  and  its  needs,  and  have 
for  years  given  consistent  thought  as  to  its  welfare,  and  in 
order  to  expedite  time,  so  that  you  would  not  be  detained  here 
too  long,  that  committee  has  met  and  is,  I  think,  ready  to  give 
its  report. 

I  am  the  retiring  president,  and  before  I  retire  I  want  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  act  as  president,  and  I  have  had 
such  helpful  aids  that  it  enabled  me  to  leave  the  country  and 
find  out,  notwithstanding  the  Chicago  opinion,  that  the  world  is 
not  flat.  It  is  actually  round,  because  I  started  West  and  kept 
on  until  I  finally  arrived  home  again.  Therefore,  I  must  have 
gone  around  the  world.  I  was  gone  seventeen  weeks,  and  I  find 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  moved  not  only  smoothly 
but  that  I  really  believe  by  reason  of  my  absence  the  Board 
of  Directors  carried  on  much  more  successfully  than  they  would 
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have  if  I  had  been  present,  because  an  irritating  influence  was 
too  far  away  to  be  reached. 

I  will  call  a  recess  in  my  remarks,  as  I  see  we  have  with  us 
now  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  expected,  a  gentleman  whom 
I  did  not  know  until  about  a  year  ago,  a  gentleman  with  whom 
my  business  has  been  conducted  at  long  range  but  always  satis¬ 
factorily.  I  found  him,  when  we  met,  congenial,  straight  for¬ 
ward  in  his  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  we  together  have 
worked  in  utmost  harmony. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  yours,  to  welcome  Mr. 
Wilbur  R.  Orr  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  Mr. 
Orr  just  wants  to  look  into  your  faces  and  tell  you  that  you  are 
a  pretty  decent  lot  of  chaps  after  all.  Mr.  Orr. 

MR.  ORR:  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  regular  business. 

I  was  tied  up  at  a  Directors’  meeting  that  was  supposed  to  last 
fifteen  minutes  as  most  Directors’  meetings  are  supposed  to  do, 
but  this  one  did  not.  It  kept  on  going,  irt  fact  it  is  still  in 
session. 

I  did  not  even  prepare  an  address  to  come  up  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  could  not  prepare  one  to  start  with,  but  I  felt  that  our 
Associations  were  so  friendly  that  I  just  wanted  to  extend  to 
you  the  greetings  of  the  Brokers. 

We  both  seem  to  have  the  same  interests;  we  are  both  trying 
to  make  successes  out  of  our  canner  friends.  As  long  as  you 
fellows  furnish  them  with  the  equipment  with  which  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  canned  foods  at  an  economical  price  that  can  be  sold 
at  a  profit,  we  are  going  to  try  to  sell  the  goods. 

I  just  want  to  extend  to  you  the  best  wishes  of  the  Brokers 
Association.  If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  for  you,  we  are  at 
your  service. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Mr.  Ryder.  I  told  him 
when  he  came  down  to  address  our  meeting  the  other  morning, 
exactly  on  time,  which  I  was  not,  that  I  was  deprived  of  one  of 
the  privileges  that  I  supposed  from  what  the  other  presidents 
had  said  was  one  of  the  big  things  that  comes  to  the  presidents 
of  Associations,  and  that  is  arguing  with  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association  as  to  where  the  convention  is  to  be 
held.  Mr.  Ryder  did  not  give  me  that  privilege,  he  had  started 
on  a  trip  around  the  world,  so  our  relations  have  been  most 
pleasant.  (Laughter  and  applaus.e) 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  usually  have  fair  success  in  siz¬ 
ing  up  a  situation.  I  did  not  miss  my  guess.  Things  went  on 
quite  pleasantly  when  I  was  away,  matters  moved  along  very 
smoothly  and  harmoniously  this  year. 

There  isn’t  anything  that  I  can  say  to  you  other  than  to  ask 
you  to  take  a  bird’s-eye-view  of  the  past,  and  if  you  do,  you 
will  not  find  anything  worthy  of  particular  admiration,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  find  anything  worthy  of  condemnation. 

I  have  had  a  most  loyal  Board  of  Directors,  a  most  capable 
vice-president,  Arthur  Clark,  who  served  as  president  in  my 
absence.  I  cannot  add,  and  would  not  add  anything  more  than 
that.  You  must  judge  the  man  by  his  work,  not  by  his  appear¬ 
ance,  not  by  his  social  standing,  not  by  any  attainment  he  may 
achieve,  provided  you  can  get  in  close  touch  with  him  and 
see  him  for  yourself. 

I  hope  that  most  of  you  have  been  able  to  do  that,  and  so  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  all  the  appreciation  for  your  courteous 
reception  of  anything  to  which  I  may  have  brought  your  atten¬ 
tion. 

Now,  we  will  go  on  with  the  election  of  officers.  I  will  first 
ask  the  committee’s  chairman  of  nominations  to  make  a  report. 

MR.  SINDALL:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  com- 
rnittee  on  nominations  is  pleased  to  make  its  report.  Our  activi¬ 
ties  were  most  pleasant  with  the  exception  of  one  fact.  When 
we  came  to  the  point  of  considering  and  placing  in  nomination 
the  vice-president,  we  were  shocked  to  learn  that  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  who  so  meritoriously  served  as  our  vice- 
president  during  the  past  year  positively  declined  to  accept  any 
other  nomination  as  a  member  of  our  Board.  With  that  one 
exception  we  will  make  our  report  for  nominations. 

We  submit  as  president,  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder,  as  vice-president, 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  as  Directors  for  a  three-year  term,  Mr.  Neal 
Sells  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Rowlands;  that  is  two  Directors  for  a  three- 
year  term.  To  succeed  the  deceased  Director,  Mr.  Bowen,  for 
a  two-year  unexpired  term,  we  nominate  Mr.  A.  C.  Saylor,  and 
to  succeed  Mr.  Fred  Taylor  who  is  proposed  for  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency,  we  nominate  for  a  one-year  term  Mr.  Walter  Singer. 
We  respectfully  submit  these  nominations,  Mr.  President. 

I  move  that  they  be  approved. 

MR.  FINCH:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Under  the  By-Laws,  election  must 
be  by  ballot.  Before  proceeding  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
Association  that  the  membership  present  have  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  their  own  individual  preferences  of  a  candidate 
for  any  office.  I  have  always  contended  that  that  lies  within 
your  right. 

Before  turing  the  chair  over  to  a  temporary  chairman,  as  I 
am  an  interested  party,  I  would  ask  you  to  present  any  nomina¬ 
tions  for  these  various  offices  that  you  have  in  mind. 

MR.  OGDEN  SELLS:  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed,  and 
the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

MR.  GUELF:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Mr.  Carr,  will  you  relieve  me  a  mo¬ 
ment?  As  Mr.  CJlark  is  not  present  I  have  asked  Mr.  Carr  to 
relieve  me. 

Mr.  Carr  took  the  chair. 

MR.  CARR:  In  keeping  with  the  motion  as  passed  I  will  now 
instruct  the  Secretary  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  candidates  as 
nominated  for  the  ofiices  of  president,  vice-president  and  the 
directors. 

MR.  GORSLINE:  Mr.  Carr,  I  cast  one  ballot  for  S.  M.  Ryder 
as  president,  one  for  F.  K.  Taylor  as  vice-president,  one  for 
Neal  Sells  as  director  for  three  years,  one  for  David  D.  Row¬ 
lands  as  director  for  three  years,  one  for  A.  C.  Saylor  as  direc¬ 
tor  for  two  years,  and  one  for  Walter  W.  Singer  as  director 
for  one  year. 

MR.  CARR:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you.  President  Ryder. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  suppose  that  a 
man  ever  gets  so  old  that  down  deep  in  his  heart  there  is  not  a 
little  vanity,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  have  a  little  lode,  1-o-d-e 
not  1-o-a-d,  of  that  composition  in  my  make-up,  and  while  I  have 
hesitated  because  my  years  are  getting  to  be  many  and  the  top 
of  my  head  is  trying  to  push  its  way  through  the  gray  thatch, 

I  still  have  a  very  earnest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Since  my  coming  into  the  canning  industry  some  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  there  has  never  been  a  meeting  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  which  I  have  not  been  present.  Likewise,  I  think,  I 
can  say  that  of  your  newly  elected  vice-president,  Mr.  Taylor. 

I  think  I  have  seen  many  here  at  every  annual  convention  of 
this  Association  in  all  that  time,  and  if  our  constant  attendance 
has  been  indicative  of  our  interest  in  the  past,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  same,  if  not  more,  active  interest  will  be  displayed 
in  the  future.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Entering  our  room  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Hume.  I  never  knew  the 
gentleman,  although  I  had  heard  of  his  organization,  until  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  his  association,  and  then  I 
merely  saw  him  for  a  moment.  While  on  my  way  around  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  a  steamship  I  had  a  radio.  In 
fact,  several  radio  messages  passed  between  the  Washington 
office,  my  own  office  and  myself  on  shipboard  in  regard  to  the 
convention  city  to  be  selected.  I  have  just  discussed  that  slight¬ 
ly  with  you,  and  when  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco  I  met  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Hume,  although  I  had  to  wait  about  a  week  before 
Mr.  Hume  came  back  from  a  trip  in  the  East. 

I  assure  you  that  San  Francisco’s  reputation  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  all  that  goes  with  it  was  kept  up  to  the  letter.  Mr. 
Hume  telephoned  me  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  I  called  at  his 
office  as  a  result  of  that  call.  I  found  Mr.  Hume  to  be  a  pretty 
good  fellow;  no  better  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  but  just  as 
good,  and  we  got  along  very  well  indeed. 

He  has  come  around  to  say  hello.  Mr.  Hume. 

MR.  HUME:  You  will  pardon  me  for  being  late,  but  I  did 
not  know  I  was  on  this  program.  I  was  told — I  did  receive  a 
letter  on  the  Coast — but  in  some  way  I  just  overlooked  it,  and 
I  apologize. 

Now  that  I  am  here,  I  do  not  know  just  what  to  talk  to  you 
about.  There  are  two  points  in  this  industry  that  I  think  need 
attention;  one  needs  caution,  I  think,  the  other  needs  direct, 
active  attention.  You  know  stability  in  our  business  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Stability  depends  entirely  upon  the  relative  amount  of 
goods  available  to  the  amount  required  for  consumption. 

The  canning  capacity  of  this  country  is  more  than  the  noiroal 
requirement — it  can  produce  more  than  we  need  in  a  season. 
I  just  want  to  caution  you  that  in  selling  machinery  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  on  a  long-time  credit  basis,  urging  the  people  to  buy  that 
machinery  when  they  really  haven’t  the  money  to  pay  for  it  is 
not  constructive  to  the  industry,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  con- 
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structive  to  you,  because  it  is  self-evident  that  if  a  canner  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  equipment  he  will  not 
have  enough  money  to  put  up  and  carry  his  pack  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

In  the  old  days  when  we  could  go  out  and  book  large  future 
orders  and  ship  those  orders  soon  after  packing  them  it  lid 
not  require  nearly  as  much  capital  as  it  does  today. 

In  order  to  have  stability  in  our  business,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  the  canners  are  required  to  carry  and  merchandise  their 
product  in  the  same  manner.  Canners  have  to  be  merchants  as 
well  as  canners.  In  equipping  or  urging  canners  to  add  to  their 
capacity  or  urging  people  with  limited  capital  to  go  into  the 
business,  making  it  possible  by  extended  credit  on  equipment, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  not  assisting  the  industry  nor 
yourselves. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  can  opener.  I 
certainly  have  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest  on  this  can  opener 
business.  I  have  had  six  letters  and  four  or  five  telegrams  from 
a  lot  of  different  can  opener  makers  all  wanting  me  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  openers. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  average  American  home  today 
is  not  equipped  with  a  good  can  opener.  It  is  my  contention 
that  there  are  good  can  openers  on  the  market.  It  is  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  distribution  of  can  openers  has  been  in  the  wrong 
channel.  It  has  been  distributed  through  the  hardware  stores, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  distributed  through  the  retail  gro¬ 
cery  stores.  The  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  should  become 
vitally  interested  in  a  good  opener.  They  should  let  price  be  a 
secondary  consideration,  but  they  must  have  an  opener  that  is 
easy  for  a  woman  to  use,  convenient  and  durable.  A  woman  is 
not  mechanically  minded.  Simplicity  and  durability  are  the 
two  outstanding  virtues  of  a  good  can  opener. 

Convenience  is  an  outstanding  attribute  of  canned  goods,  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  make  them  more  convenient  will  they 
become  more  popular.  To  the  woman  who  chases  the  can  all 
over  the  kitchen  floor  and  finally  lands  one  knee  against  the  wall 
on  it  with  an  old  “jim-crack”  opener,  it  is  not  a  convenient 
means  of  opening  canned  foods. 

When  we  talk  about  summer  sunshine  in  the  winter  home  in 
advertising  and  discussing  fruits,  cut  fingers  and  bruised  hands 
do  not  add  to  that  summer  sunshine.  It  is  mighty  hard  to  say 
sunshine  this  morning.  (Laughter.) 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  There  was  a  drought  down 
South,  and  the  colored  population  got  a  preacher  and  they  were 
going  to  pray  for  rain.  When  they  had  entered  the  church  the 
preacher  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  the  conditions  and  said, 
“If  it  is  the  same  to  you  peole,  I  think  we  might  as  well  pray 
for  something  else.  There  is  no  use  in  praying  for  rain  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  East.”  (Laughter.) 

There  is  no  use  of  our  hollering  to  the  skies  the  conveniences 
of  canned  foods  unless  we  have  the  proper  means  of  opening  the 
can.  You  are  the  machinery  equipment  end  of  our  business. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  can  openers  on  the  market  and  you 
should  get  the  can  opener  manufacturers  into  your  association. 
You  should  see  that  they  sell  their  can  openers  through  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  in  turn  through  retail  grocers,  because  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  can  openers  should  be  of  secon¬ 
dary  consideration. 

Canners  should  be  interested  in  distributing  the  openers  in 
order  to  assure  themselves  that  the  public  have  a  proper  means 
of  opening  the  goods  in  which  they  are  interested. 

I  think  I  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  this  year.  I  certainly 
have  stirred  up  interest  in  can  openers.  If  the  correspondence 
I  have  had  on  the  subject  is  any  criterion,  I  think  it  has  been 
constructive,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  a  keen  interest  in  can 
openers. 

If  you  can  think  of  a  better  one  than  is  on  the  market  for 
God’s  sake  build  it  and  sell  it  through  the  retail  grocrey  chan¬ 
nels.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Hume  he 
talked  can  openers,  and  when  I  went  into  his  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  he  talked  can  openers,  and  now  he  has  come  here  and 
talked  can  openers.  Let  us  pray  he  gets  a  can  opener  that  is 
satisfactory  for  that  poor  housewife  that  goes  around  hopeless. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Hume. 

MR.  HUME:  I  thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Mr.  Taylor,  I  just  want  you  to  get 
up  and  let  the  boys  see  who  the  new  vice-president  is.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Taylor  stood  up.  (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  should  like  to  have  the  Board  of 
newly-elected  Directors  stand  up  in  turn,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Sells, 
Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Singer. 

Mr.  Rowland  and  Mr.  Singer  stood  up.  (Applause.)  Mr. 
Sells  and  Mr.  Saylor  were  not  present. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  The  President  directed  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  hall  be  kept  open  this  morning,  as  he  thought  it  would 
work  a  hardship  upon  the  members  of  the  Association  to  close 
it  in  order  that  they  would  be  forced  to  attend  the  meeting. 

I  am  of  the  very  firm  opinion  that  there  is  no  concern  in  our 
membership  but  what  if  he  wanted  to  be  represented  at  this 
meeting.  Therefore,  I  deemed  it  unwise  to  close  the  machinery 
self  or  one  of  the  executives  from  the  floor  below  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Therefore,  I  demed  it  unwise  to  close  the  machinery 
hall,  and  I  directed  that  it  be  open.  I  made  no  mistake.  I 
think  we  have  as  large  a  representation  here  as  has  ever  char¬ 
acterized  our  meetings. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen. 

MR.  SELLS:  Before  the  meeting  adjourns  I  should  like  to 
bring  up  one  thing  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors. 

It  is  a  very  fine  showing  to  have  approximately  $60,000.00  in 
the  treasury,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  much 
money  ? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Buy  can  openers.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  SELLS:  I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Directors  at  a  very  early  meeting  the  thought  of  making  a 
rebate  on  the  space  charge,  so  that  our  total  funds  would  be 
approximately  $50,000,  and  keep  it  at  that  balance  from  now 
on  rather  than  allowing  that  fund  to  grow  as  it  is  bound  to, 
way  up  into  $100,000.00. 

I  offer  this  as  a  motion. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  Are  there  any  remarks? 

MR.  COVER:  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  motion  at  all,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the  Association 
provide  a  method  of  distribution  of  funds,  and  that  method  of 
distribution  is  not  on  a  space  charge  basis,  but  a  membership 
basis. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  think  Mr.  Cover  is  right  in  so  far 
as  there  is  a  general  responsibility  and  duty  imposed  upon  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  take  care  of  that  fund  properly  and  to 
promote  ths  best  interests  of  the  Association  and  the  canning 
industry  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  particular  allusion  to  the  way  that  money  should 
that  may  be  accumulated,  but  the  fund  has  reached  such  propor- 
be  spent,  nor  is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
tions  that  something  should  be  done  to  provide  an  outlet  where 
we  could  get  the  best  return  for  what  we  might  spend. 

Your  Directors  have  been  and  are  giving  consideration  to  that 
very  situation — whether  it  would  come  in  the  form  of  a  rebate 
or  in  the  form  of  some  other  avenue  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
would  welcome,  as  we  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sells,  any 
information  that  we  could  possibly  get  from  any  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  that  would  help  us. 

I  believe  accumulating  a  large  fund  like  that  is  a  menace 
rather  than  a  help  to  an  association  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  mighty 
easy  thing  to  squander  money.  You  all  know  that.  It  is  a 
mighty  easy  thing  to  spend  money.  You  all  know  that,  but  it 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  proposition  to  hold  on  to  money  even 
after  you  have  earned  it,  and  I  do  not  know  and  you  do  not 
know  what  the  future  may  hold  or  what  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  do  if  there  is  a  great  fund  running  into  $100,000.00.  In  an 
association  of  this  kind  I  think  it  is  a  menace,  and  we  must  do 
something  with  the  revenues  that  are  now  coming  to  us. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  not  charging  for  space.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  a  remission  of  dues,  but  I  do  think  that  there  can  be 
found  some  good  legitimate  channel  into  which  we  may  put 
our  surplus,  and  we  will  try  to  do  that. 

I  got  off  my  track.  Is  there  anything  further?  You  have 
heard  the  motion,  those  in  favor  of  it  signify  by  saying  “Aye,” 
those  opposed  by  saying  “No.” 

The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  RYDER:  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  started 
this  meeting  promptly  so  that  you  might  get  through  by  twelve 
o’clock. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  forty-five  o’clock. 
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The  Canner’s  Labeler 

Applies  all  kinds  of  labels 

embossed,  varnished  or  plain 

easier,  faster  and  better 
These  Knapp  Features  Make  It  Possible: 

— force  feed  (beltless)  lap  pasting 
— adjustable  curling  bar  for  labels 

-  improved  ratchet-type  label  feed 

-  instantaneous  label  guide  adjustment 
— 1500  label  bed  capacity 

—  wide  tilted  carrier  belts 

—  cold  or  hot  pickup  gum 

These  and  many  other  improved  and  time-tried  features  make 
“KNAPP”  labeling  better,  easier,  faster  and  more  economical. 


Obtain  the  greatest  speed  and  lowest  costs  by  connecting  your  Labeler  with 
a  modern  type  Knapp  Boxer,  either  motor  driven  or  hand  operated. 


LABELERS 
CASERS 
CASE  SEALERS 
AND  OTHER 
WAREHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


‘^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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In  Machinery  Hall 


The  Ball  Room 


I  r  would  be  hard  to  design  a  more  attractive  setting,  especiallj" 
for  tlie  supply  end  of  the  big  Show,  than  the  Grand  Ballroom 
and  Foyer  used  by  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  permit  their  members  to  display  their  wares  in  the 
booths  set  up  in  that  magnificent  room.  \Ve  have  before  said,  and 
we  repeat  it,  that  it  looks  like  a  sacrilege  to  introduce  business  into 
such  a  magnificent  Ballroom.  For  the  Ballroom  is  a  gem,  and 
Louis  XVI  and  the  Kings  of  Europe  could  hardly  have  improved 
upon  the  general  appearance  of  it.  To  divide  off  by  railings  and 
to  erect  booths  to  display  Seeds  and  Labels  and  what  not,  among 
such  splendor,  seems  at  least  incongruous.  But  there  it  is. 


BULAH  M.  ROWLAND 
Head  Reporter 


American  Can  Company 


The  American  Can  Company  created  a  brilliant  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  exhibit,  overshadowing  everything  in  the  Ballroom. 
Our  lack  of  futuristic  taste  or  experience  prevents  us  from 
properly  interpreting  the  beautiful  effect  which  the  whole  thing 
made. 

To  get  down  to  earth  and  business,  the  American  Can  Company 
had  its  full  force  of  officers  and  popular  representatives  on  hand 
to  greet  its  numerous  friends  and  customers  and  to  talk  over  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  coming  year.  American  cans,  seamers  and  service 
are  too  well  known  for  comment.  They  set  a  pace. 


The  Associated  Seed  Growers 


The  -Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  with  the  energetic  and 
forceful  Arthur  Clark  at  its  head,  conducted  a  series  of 
I)Ooths,  because  it  takes  a  scries  of  booths  to  even  partially 
accommodate  the  many  users  of  this  firm’s  output  of  seeds  of  every 
kind.  Seeds  are  the  foundation  of  quality  and  quality  canned  foods 
and  this  firm  is  educating  the  industry  to  realize  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  quality  Seeds.  They  grow  and  supervise  the  Seeds  they 
sell  the  canners — and  whom  do  they  not  sell? 


The  Continental  Can  Company 


The  Continental  Can  Company  had  a  beautifully  appointed 
exhibit  covering  one  entire  corner  of  the  room  and  appar¬ 
ently  designed  to  make  the  immense  number  of  their  friends 
and  users  feel  at  home.  President  Huffman  with  his  full  corps 
of  attractive  representatives  w'as  busy  all  week.  The  can  with 
the  “C”  in  it  and  the  machinery  which  seals  it  are  so  well  known 
wherever  canned  foods  are  known  that  it  would  be  like  introduc¬ 
ing  old  friends  to  attempt  an  introduction. 


OUR  “REPORTERS’ 


MILDRED  ARMS  EDNA  PEARCE  F.  STEINKA  VERA  GALVIN 


Under  the  name  of  the  Bona  Fide  Reporting:  Company,  Inc.,  the  above  young: 
ladies,  and  the  Kent,  toKether  with  Miss  Rowland  as  supervisor,  took  every 
word  of  all  the  meetinKs,  as  you  have  it  here,  and  excellently  well. 
They  use  the  Stentotjipe,  and  the  use  of  this  modern  machine  for 
“shorthand”  causes  many  to  marvel.  Miss  L.  G.  Titcomb  is 
president  of  the  company. 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Company. 


IT  took  years  for  the  Ford  Company  to  persuade  tlie  canners 
that  their  best  friend  was  “Wyandotte,”  that  incomparable 
cleaner  and  cleanser.  A  friend  because  it  banishes  dirt  and 
restores  the  factory,  machines  and  tables  to  spotless  cleanliness, 
with  less  labor  and  greater  surety  than  any  other  known  means ; 
and  a  friend  because  in  ridding  the  factory  of  this  dirt,  it  reduces 
the  liability  to  flat  sours  and  other  spoilage.  The  man  who  does 
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Columbus  Foods  Corporation 


Successors  To 


The  Columbus  Canning  Co. 

Conners  of  Food  Products 
Growers  of  Pure  Seed 

GENERAL  OFFICE: 

Columbus,  Wis. 

The  Columbus  Canning  Company  has  been  a  dependable  source  of  supply  for  high-grade  Food 
Products  in  cans,  catering  to  the  private  label  trade,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  do 
not  feature  our  own  brands  and  buyers  of  quality  canned  foods  can  place  their  orders  with  us  with 
full  confidence  that  they  will  get  the  best  canned  foods  that  can  be  produced. 


F.  A.  Stare,  President  and  Gen.  Manager 
Lee  Dingee,  F^ice- President  and  Sales  Manager 
A.  M.  Bellack,  Secretary 
W.  L.  Fritz,  Treasurer 


FACTORIES  and  WAREHOUSES 


■  Columbus,  Wisconsin 
Horicon,  Wisconsin 
Shelbyville,  Indiana 


Juneau,  Wisconsin 
Evansville,  Wisconsin 
Lawrence,  Kansas 


BETTER 
CORRUGATED  AND 
SOLID  FIBRE 

BOXES 


Robert  Gaylord  ,  Inc. 

General  Offices  ~  Saint  Louis- 


New  Orleans  Corrugated  Box  Co.,Inc. 
Texas  Corrugated  Box  Co.,Inc 
Gaylord  Container  Co. 
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not  use  Wyandotte  m  washing  up  after  a  day’s  operations  is  deny¬ 
ing  himself  cue  of  the  greatest  assistants  about  any  food  factory. 
It  costs  little  and  its  work  is  always  entirely  satisfactory. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seeds 


The  Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company  produces  its  famous  Pea 
and  Bean  Seed  in  the  post-free  arid  regions  of  the  Far  West, 
mainly  in  Montana.  Far-sighted  canners  of  Peas  and  Beans 
have  long  since  learned  the  value  of  this  sort  of  safe  seed,  and  as 
a  result  Mr.  Parker  and  his  assistants  were  agreeably  surprised 
with  quite  a  good  volume  of  business  at  their  booth  in  the  Foyer 
to  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

Heekin  Cans 


TH  E  Heekin  Can  Company  at  Cincinnati  has  taken  the  wise 
course  of  building  solidly  and  well  in  the  appreciation  of 
wise  users  of  cans,  and  as  a  result  they  are  continually 
obliged  to  extend  their  factor}-  to  take  care  of  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  business  on  packers’  cans  of  all  kinds. 

They  know  the  canners’  requirements  and  they  know  how  to 
meet  tliem.  and  do  so.  Heekin  Cans  are  spoken  of  as  good  cans, 
and  they  are  all  that. 

Kittredge  Labels 


The  R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.  booth  was  for  the  coovenience  of 
tlieir  numerous  customers  who  for  years  have  been  using 
their  labels,  because  Kittredge’s  great  plant  is  located  in 
Chicago  and  he  might  have  detracted  from  the  attention  given  to 
other  malters  at  the  Convention  if  they  had  invited  their  custom¬ 
ers  to  call  at  the  plant  instead  of  making  an  exhibit.  That  is  not 
the  Kittredge  way.  They  are  always  considerate  of  their  custom¬ 


ers  and  take  care  of  their  wants  in  an  always  satisfactory  manner. 
R.  J.  Kittredge,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  and  their  right-hand  man,  J.  A.  Caul¬ 
field,  were  kept  busy  greeting  their  many  friends. 

Landreth  Seeds 


The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania, 
recognizing  the  growing  demand  for  certified  Seeds,  called 
upon  their  State  Agricultural  authorities  and  had  them  in¬ 
spect  the  growing  crops,  so  that  they  might  certify  these  famous 
lomato  Seeds.  And  so  they  are  now  offering  the  industry  Certi¬ 
fied  Tomato  Seed,  and  wise  canners  welcome  this  opportunity. 
Landreth  can  take  care  of  canners’  wants  on  all  manner  of  Seeds, 
and  their  long  experience  of  nearly  150  years  growing  garden 
seeds  is  something  worth  thinking  about. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 


The  Metal  Package  Corporation  maintained  an  attractive 
booth  for  their  steadily  growing  number  of  customers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  factory  capacity,  and  in  order  to  better  take  care  of  their 
Western  trade,  took  over  the  old  and  well  known  Fischer  Can 
Company  plant,  at  Hamilton,  O.,  and  have  re-equipped  it  with 
modern  up-to-date  machinery  to  care  for  packers’  cans.  They  are 
now.  therefore,  taking  care  of  Eastern  and  Western  trade  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  And  they  are  offering  laboratory 
service  as  well. 

Phillips  Can  Company 


The  Phillips  Can  Company,  of  Cambridge,  Maryland,  main¬ 
tained  a  booth  that  bespoke  welcome  to  the  many  Tri-State 
canners  in  attendance  at  the  Convention,  and  they  made  it 
a  rallying  point  as  a  meeting  place.  The  Phillips  factory  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  latest  can  making  machinery  and  serves  many  of  the 
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,  Strained 

•fiXABlESl 

^Ns EASON 


I  O  some  grocers 
who  have  wondered  why  an  “also”  brand  of 
strained  vegetables  failed  to  show  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  turnover  while  Gerber  sales  keep  growing 
and  growing — the  following  facts  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  important  , 

122,306,792 

consumer  advertisements  per  annum  in  leading 
national  women’s  magazines  and  national  gen¬ 
eral  magazines  are  building  sales  for  the  Gerber 
hne  _  .  .  ^  r\  ^ _ o 


additional  consumer  advertisements  are  at  work 
during  the  year  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 


medical  advertisements  are  cultivating  the  pro¬ 
fessional  indorsement  that  is  so  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  Gerber  leadership — and  the  real  profit 
opportunity  for  the  grocer  on  the  approved 

Gerber  Products  Ti  1  r 

I  h  e  above  hgures 

show  the  rate  per  annum  at  which  Gerber  ad¬ 
vertising  is  working  on  the  two  big  essential 
jobs  cf  building  consumer  demand^  and  professional 
approval.  They  provide  an  arithmetical  measure 
on  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gerber 
program. 


STRAINED 

VEGETABLES 


GERBER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FREMONT  CANNING  CO.  FREMONT,  MICH. 

Strained  Peas  -  Strained  Spinach 
Strained  Carrots  -  Strained  Prunes  -  Strained  Tomato 
Strained  Green  Beans  •  Strained  Vegetable  Soup 
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larger  canners  on  the  Peninsula.  Every  year  more  canners  realize 
the  high  quality  of  these  cans  and  the  dependable  service,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  genial  countenance  of  the  Phillips  “boys”  take 
on  a  broader  and  more  happy  smile.  And  it  would  seem  they  dis¬ 
pense  these  smiles  with  their  cans  and  service,  for  their  customers 
are  a  happj"  lot. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Company 


This  Companj-,  with  an  immense  factory  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
is  forging  rapidly  to  the  front  as  producers  of  the  kind  of 
^  Tomato  Baskets  and  Crates  for  general  green  vegetable 
handling  which  the  industry  likes.  At  their  booth  this  year  they 
showed  a  miniature  movie  of  the  manufacturing  of  these  baskets. 

They  displayed  an  especially  attractive  carrier  for  green  wrapped 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  and  other  vegetable  products.  They  are 
experts  in  this  matter  of  building  proper  carriers  and  are  showing 
advanced  ideas  that  surely  will  be  ai)preciated  by  users.  Mr. 
French,  in  charge  of  the  booth,  w'as  eminently  satisfied  with  the 
many  new  accounts  coming  to  him  during  the  w'eek,  and  to  him 
business  during  1931  looks  very  good. 

“Blood  Tells" 


The  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company,  although  their  office  is  in 
Chicago,  maintained  an  attractive  booth  in  the  Ballroom, 
but  unfortunately  Mr.  O.  J.  Sawin  was  on  the  sick  list,  hav¬ 
ing  his  turn  at  the  Grippe.  We  understand  that  this  misfortune 
is  now  past.  His  representatives  took  good  care  of  their  great 
host  of  friends  and  customers  who  have  come  to  know  the  truth 
of  Rogers  Brothers’  claims  that  “Blood  (in  Seeds)  Tells.”  And,  of 
course,  it  does  tell,  because  how  can  you  get  quality  from  poor 
strains?  They  go  back  to  years  of  careful  breeding  and  they  give 
their  customeis  the  benefit  of  this  careful  research,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  knows  it  can  depend  on  the  Peas  and  Bean  Seed  it  gets  from 
this  well-known  house.  And  they  come  back  year  after  year,  as 
they  should.  j  _ 


Rice's  Seeds 


IF  the  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Company,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  went 
out  of  business,  there  would  be  a  whole  lot  of  canners  that 
would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  continue  their  business.  They  have 
been  supplying  huge  quantities  of  high  grade  Peas,  Beans,  the 
Detroit  Red  Beet  and  other  canners’  Seeds  for  so  long  and  with 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  canners  have  come  to  look  upon  them 
as  an  institution  in  the  business.  They  just  would  not  know  how 
to  get  along  without  them.  “Charlie”  Guelf  and  his  man  “Hodges” 
have  educated  them  that  way,  and  they  like  it.  They’d  be  foolish 
if  they  didn’t. 

Simpson  and  Doeller  Company 


The  Label  printers  have  a  big  task  in  front  of  them  this  year 
for  two  very  good  reasons.  There  may  be  a  good  many 
Mapes  Law  Labels  printed,  but  we  doubt  it.  But  the  indus¬ 
try  is  stirring  up  on  the  need  of  an  intelligent  label.  This  long- 
experienced  firm  knows  how  to  build  the  proper  label  for  the 
can,  and  their  services  and  experience  are  willingly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  any  man  seeking  such.  They  can  furnish  as  fine  a 
label  as  you  want,  in  as  many  colors  or  designs  as  you  care  for, 
and  the  kind  that  will  prove  to  be,  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Cobb  called  it, 
“The  window  of  the  can.”  But  be  fair  with  your  label  printer 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  prepare  your  labels  in  time.  It 
is  unfair  to  expect  him  to  turn  out  the  labels  after  you  have 
finished  your  pack. 

United  States  Printing  and 
Lithograph  Company 


This  well-known  supply  source  for  printed  and  lithographed 
labels  of  every  kind  and  description  maintained  an  attractive 
booth  in  the  Ballroom,  but  there  was  a  shadow  of  gloom 
cast  over  it  from  the  sudden  death  of  that  popular  member  of  the 
firm.  Carol  F.  Bowen,  who  died  on  his  way  to  the  Convention. 
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Link-Belt  Wagon  Dump 


Husk  Conveyor  to  Silos 


Clean  Com  Conveyor  employing  Belt  supported  on  Anti-Friction  Idlers 


“Everything 
the  canner  needs  for 
transmitting  power  and 
handling  materials” 


Clean  Com  Conveyor,  Using 
Slats  mounted  on  chain 


Bucket  Elevator  Handling  Com 


From  the  smallest  part  to  the  complete 
installation — from  wagon  dump  to  cool¬ 
ing  tank  conveyor  or  packing  room — the 
Link-Belt  line  of  elevating,  conveying  and 
power  transmission  machinery  is  complete. 

No  order  is  too  small  or  too  large  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  careful  attention;  and  we  are 
always  ready  to  help  you  in  determining 
your  needs  for  the  season. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  catalog  cover¬ 
ing  the  Link-Belt  line  more  fully.  Send  for  it. 


Flight  Conveyor  handling  Cobs 


Cooling  Tank  Conveyor 


LINK-BELT  COMPANY 

Leading  Manufacturers  of  Equipment  for  Handling  Materials 
Mechanically  and  for  the  Positive  Transmission  of  Power 
CHICAGO  INDIANAPLOIS  PHILADELPHIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

A.  K.  ROBINS  8s  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Flat  Top  Style  “C”  Peeling 
Table,  Continuous  Type 


Transmission  Accessories 


Original  “400”  Class  “H”  Class  Transfer  45  K-91  H-95  Chain  Ice  Chain  SS-562  “1100”  Class 

Ewart  Pintle  Pintle  Chain  Attachments  K  Attachment  G-19  Steel  Drive  A-22 

Link-Belt  Chain  Chain  Attachment  Chain  Attachment 


P.  I.  V.  Gear 

Variable  Speed  Transmission 


Silent  and  Roller  Chain  Drive 


Screw  Conveyor 


Speed  Reducer 
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E.  W.  Bliss  Company 


Here  is  a  house  with  immense  facilities  and  factories  located  at 
advantageous  points,  ready  to  supply  you  with  your  regular  labels 
or  to  put  the  force  of  their  artists  and  the  experience  of  their  old 
and  tried  men  at  building  the  sort  of  label  the  industry  now  calls 
for.  An  intelligent  label  telling  the  housewife  exactly  what  she 
may  expect  in  the  can  is  now  demanded  and  cannot  longer  be  de¬ 
nied.  You  had  better  take  the  step  before  you  find  you  are  the 
last  one  to  move,  and  let  your  label  house  get  to  work  on  the  kind 
of  label  you  must  have.  These  popular  representatives  will  W'ork 
willingly  and  hard  for  you,  but  come  to  them  in  time. 


‘HE  E.  W.  Bliss  Company  disjplayed  two  of  their  excellently- 
■  ,s  No.  161-K  Single  Spindle 


I  built  Double  Seamers,  the  Blisi 

Automatic  Double  Seamer  intended  for  the  smaller  canner 
of  slow  speed  lines,  running  at  60  to  75  cans  per  minute.  It  is  of 


Canners'  Insurance 


Lansing  B.  WARNER,  incorporated,  Chicago,  maintained 
an  attractively  built  booth  in  the  Foyer  to  the  Ballroom, 
showing  a  fire  in  progress  in  Avhat  might  be  your  factory. 
This  was  a  cleverly  designed  electrical  effect  that  stopped  the  vis¬ 
itor  and  attracted  wide  attention.  Canners’  Exchange  Subscribers 
at  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau  are  now  represented  in  every 
section  of  Tie  country,  in  all  lines  of  canned  foods.  The  only 


the  four-roll  type  (two  for  the  first  and  two  for  the  second  oper¬ 
ation)  and  equipped  with  plunger  and  marking  device  and  a  very 
simple  and  effective  cover  feed.  All  the  driving  mechanism  runs 
in  an  enclosed  oil  bath,  insuring  ample  lubrication. 


WARNER’S  FIRE  EXHIBIT 


reason  a  canner  is  not  placing  his  insurance  in  this  Company  is 
that  he  does  not  understand  what  a  tremendous  saving  it  can 
make  for  him.  He  has  to  spend  money  for  insurance,  and  he  can¬ 
not  buy  better  insurance  than  this.  The  past  year  the  savings  on 
insurance  bills  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the 
entire  cost.  In  the  23  years  which  this  firm  has  operated  they 
have  returned  to  their  Canner  Subscribers  more  than  $7,500,000, 
or  an  e<iual  of  $6.00  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance  carried.  So  you 
might  figure  that  you  can  buy  your  insurance  in  a  perfectly  safe 
concern  for  $6.(X)  per  $1,000  less  than  you  are  now  paying.  And 
if  you  can  do  that,  why  don’t  you? 


In  Machinery  Hall 


AND  now  we  leave  the  Ballroom  and  go  down  into  the  base- 
/A  ment  to  view  the  machinery  display  made  there. 

As  in  the  Ballroom,  we  will  mention  such  exhibits  as  we 
do  in  al|)habetical  order  rather  than  attempt  to  take  a  trip  through 
the  Hall. 


Max  Ams  Machine  Company 


ONE  of  the  new  machines  exhibited  this  year,  and  a  most 
attractive  one,  was  the  new  Max  Ams  “Speed  King’’  Double 
Seamer,  and  in  the  language  of  those  who  saw  it,  it  is  some 
machine !  It  has  been  described  in  detail  in  previous  issues,  but 
it  is  one  which  the  wide-awake  canner  should  learn  more  about. 
Max  Ams  and  Can  Seaming  Machines  are  synonymous.  You 
can’t  do  better. 


The  companion  machine  to  this,  361-K,  is  the  same  machine,  but 
multiple  spindles,  stepping  it  up  into  the  high  production  class, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  the  largest  and  best  equipped  canner. 

The  Bliss  Company"^  are  famous  for  the  quality  of  their  machin¬ 
ery,  and  they  build  in  addition  to  these  Double  Seamers  a  full  line 
of  can  making  machinery  of  every  description. 
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Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


ABOUT  CONVEYOR  BOOTS 


Hansen  Boots  have 
40%  more  capacity 
without  waste  than 
any  other  conveyor 
boot. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  ten  and  sixteen  inch  widths 
each  having  conveying  and  elevating  capa¬ 
city  unequalled  hy  any  similar  equipment. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  adapt¬ 
able  for  handling  Peas,  Beans,  Seed, 
Cherries,  Peanuts  and  similar  products. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  measure 
and  discharge  the  product  directly  into 


buckets  so  close  there  is  no  waste.  The 
correctly  designed  measuring  device  whol¬ 
ly  eliminates  crushhig. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  never  get 
out  of  time.  The  boot  drum  is  evenly  dri¬ 
ven  from  both  sides  as  the  chain  passes  un¬ 
der  it.  Long  chain  guides  hold  the  chain 
firmly  in  place.  Chain  Stretching  does  not 
affect  the  opera.tion  of  Hansen  Boots. 


HANSEN  .Canning  Machinery  Corporation 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Hausen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 


Manufacturers  of 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  have  few 
parts  and  can  he  completely  disassembled 
for  cleaning  without  tools.  There  is  no 
cylinder  to  expand,  cut  or  run  tight.  The 
product  is  introduced  into  Hansen  Boots 
from  either  or  both  sides. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  com¬ 
pletely  bronze  bushed  and  equipped  with 
pressure  grease  fittings.  Many  of  the  first 
Hansen  Boots  built  are  still  in  service. 
Hansen  Sanitary  ALL  STEEL  Conveyor 
Buckets  are  unbreakable  and  have  replace¬ 
able  end  bushings. 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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Avars  Machine  Company 


WHEN  a  calmer  thinks  of  a  new  Filler,  whether  it  be  for 
Tomatoes,  String  Beans  or  one  for  Whole  Grain  Corn,  he 
just  naturally  thinks  of  Ayars.  This  house  has  devoted  its 
life  up  to  this  time  to  designing  machines  which  will  serve  the 
canners  better  and  better.  A  return  of  business  is  merely  fair 
play,  and  the  Ayars  Machine  Company  at  Salem,  New  Jersey,  will 
be  glad  to  answer,  in  particular,  any  of  your  demands  and  to  send 
catalogue. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 


The  immense  plant  of  the  Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company, 
and  the  main  office,  are  in  Chicago,  but  they  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  install  a  complete  can  making  outfit 
and  had  it  in  operation  on  the  floor.  Not  a  man  passed  that  booth 
but  what  stood  in  admiration  of  the  thoroughbred  appearing,  well- 
built  machinery  which  w'orks  like  clock-work  at  aspeed  of  approx¬ 
imately  300  cans  per  minute.  You  have  to  stop  and  let  that  speed 
soak  in — 300  cans  a  minute  is  5  cans  a  second,  and  you  could  not 
count  cans  coming  that  fast  from  a  machine.  And  it  is  not  care¬ 
less  work,  but  definite,  tested,  perfect  results. 

Anything  in  the  can  making  machinery  line,  including  Double 
Seamers  of  the  finest  type,  can  be  taken  care  of  by  this  aggressive 
firm,  and  they  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiries  and  give  all  par¬ 
ticulars. 


The  Berlin  Chapman  Line 


The  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  have 
been  obliged  to  re-arrange  its  force  of  representatives  to 
take  care  of  its  constantly-enlarging  business. 

The  engineers  of  this  firm  study  the  wants  of  the  canner  and 
the  needs  of  the  canning  factory  and  supply  them  with  machines 
that  are  dependable  and  excellently  built.  This  house  can  furnish 
any  unit  or  a  complete  line  or  a  complete  factory,  and  for  any 
item  of  canned  foods.  Chapman  service  and  Chapman  quality 
leave  nothing  wanting.  Their  ads.  offer  an  exhibit  and  their  cata¬ 
log  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Company 


The  able  President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
.\ssociation.  S.  M.  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  of  this  firm, 
having  designed  the  sort  of  Pea  Viner  that  meets  the  maxi¬ 
mum  requirements  of  the  Pea  canner,  largely  leave  the  work  of  the 
concern  to  the  younger  ones,  and  they  take  mighty  good  care  of 
it.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  a  spare  moment  when  one 
calls  at  this  booth. 

The  Viner  which  offers  the  Pea  canner  a  maximum  capacity  at 
all  beater  speeds  cannot  fail  to  attract  deserved  attention.  Aside 
from  this  famous  machine  which  they  showed  by  a  working  model, 
t’  e  firm  manufactures  Pea  Vine  Feeders,  Bean  Graders,  Cleaners 
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MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPHING  CO, 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

EDINBURG  ,  IND.  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Did  You  See  Them? 


In  a  convincing  demonstration  at 
the  recent  Chicago  Show,  hund¬ 
reds  of  packers  were  amazed 
when  they  witnessed  the  quality 
of  work  being  done  on  the 
KYLER  BOXER  and  LABELER. 


To  obtain  the  highest  degree  of 
quality,  the  best  production,  and 
the  greatest  economy  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  use  KYLER  machines. 


Write  today  for  complete  information. 


Westminster 

Md. 


Westminster  Machine  Works 
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and  Snippers,  Conveyors  of  various  sorts.  Lift  Trucks  and  other 
special  machinery,  and  which  is  of  the  same  high  tj^pc  as  their 
Viner.  That  is  praise  enough  for  any  machine. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery 


The  booth  of  the  Hansen  Canning  Machinerj'  Corporation  is 
always  an  attractive  one,  because  they  build  their  machinery 
in  a  most  up-to-date  fashion,  handsome  in  appearance  and 
handsome  in  operation  Their  High  Speed  Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
give  wonderful  service  and  are  built  so  that  they  can  be  dissem¬ 
bled  and  cleaned  with  the  least  possible  time  and  trouble,  and  they 
carry  that  attractive  feature  through  their  very  attractive  line, 
which  includes  the  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot,  Quality  Pea  Grader. 
Four  Roll  Beat  Topper,  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler,  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter,  Automatic  Tomato  Filler,  Chili  Con  Came  Filler,  Corn 
Cooker  Filler.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler  and  the  Sanitary  Kraut 
Filler. 

In  your  cpiest  for  reduced  costs  and  improved  quality,  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  bringing  your  problems  to  this  experienced 
firm,  and  they  will  gladly  give  you  the  weight  of  their  advice,  and 
without  obligation. 

Hamachek  Viners 


No  need  to  remind  the  Pea  canners  about  Hamachek  Viners, 
because  they  are  all  familiar  with  them  and  the  excellent 
work  they  do.  Mr.  Hamechek  has  devoted  most  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  improved  methods  of  hulling  Peas,  Lima  Beans, 
etc.,  and  now  his  son  Frank  is  continuing  it  with  his  father,  all  to 
the  benefit  of  the  users  of  these  machines. 

Their  exhibit  showed  this  famous  machine  and  the  Ideal  Vine 
Feeders,  the  extensively  used  Ensilage  Distributors,  which  solve  the 


problem  of  stacking  the  ensilage  for  silage,  and  thus  disposing  of 
a  troublesome  question.  The  Chain  Adjusters  which  this  firm 
make  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  factory  using  chain  drive  of 
any  kind.  They  are  too  handy  an  implement  to  be  missing  in  any 
well-appointed  factory.  This  firm  was  established  over  50  years 
ago  and  grows  in  prestige  with  the  industry  steadily. 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Company 


Monitor  Canning  Machinery  made  l)y  the  Huntley  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Brocton,  New  York,  has  long  been 
famous  in  the  canning  industrj'.  They  showed  their  latest 
Tomato  Washer  and  Scalder,  a  late  model  Bean  Cutter  that  at¬ 
tracted  much  favorable  attention,  the  famous  Monitor  Cherry  Bit¬ 
ter  and  many  other  items  of  this  extensive  line. 

Huntley  stands  ready  always  to  answer  any  (luestions  and  help 
solve  the  canners'  prol)lems,  ami  mereh'  asks  the  opportunity  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corporation 


No  one  any  more  questions  the  necessity  of  an  Automatic  La¬ 
beling  machine  in  the  warehouse,  and  practically  all  canners 
know  the  machine  which  has  been  serving  this  industry  for 
more  than  37  years  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  industry’s  move¬ 
ments.  The  Knapp  Labeler  does  the  kind  of  work  that  produces 
satisfaction ;  and  they  have  added  to  the  means  of  handling  the 
cans  through  their  Casing  Machine  to  the*  warehouse;  and  they 
have  recently  added  the  one  remaining  touch — sealing  the  corru¬ 
gated  cartons,  so  that  they  arc  ready  to  go  to  the  car  sealed  up. 

If  you  are  one  who  does  not  know  the  Knapp  line,  sit  down  now 
and  write  for  catalogue  and  particulars  and  acquaint  yourself 
with  it. 


QirUNITED  COMPANY 

If  HUSKiR 

^  Bttftmcft 

}  Built  Serviced  and  (iuaranteed 

■  Ct/rTTW 

FAY  6  SCOTT.  Dexier  Main« 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY’S  BOOTH 
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DON'T  WASTE  MONEY 


Scott-Carmichael  Washer- Elevat¬ 
ors  are  money  savers.  Let  us 
prove  it. 

Before  spending  good  money  to  repair  your  old 
equipment,  let  us  show  you  how  this  unusual 
machine  will  make  money  for  you. 


AN  UNUSUAL  MACHINE 
sold  on  UNUSUAL  TERMS 
backed  by  AN  UNUSUAL  GUARANTEE 


A  letter  today  will  bring  you  jull  details 
by  return  mail. 


773  EAST 
MARKISON  AVE 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Our  niw  Viner  and  parts  catalog  will  be  ready  Ftbraary  fifteenth.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 


Are  You  Losing  Money  Buying  Field  Crates? 


The  five  boxes  on  the  left  of  the  picture 
shown  will  hold  five  bushels  or  one  hund¬ 
red  and  sixty  quarts  of  tomatoes.  The 
eifiht  I  baskets  on  the  right  will  hold  one 
hundred  and  sixty  quarts,  ssune  as  the 
five  boxes.  The  baskets  take  up  one- 
seventh  as  much  space  as  the  boxes, 
weigh  one-sixth  as  much  and  can  be 
handled  with  one-tenth  the  effort.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  canners  are  using  |  baskets  ex¬ 
clusively  for  handling  tomatoes  because 
they  save  time,  labor,  space  and  money. 


Study  the  Picture  on  the  Right 
and  Decide  For  Yourself. 


i  FIELD  HAMPER 


Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
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Morral  Brothers 


Messrs.  S.  E.,  W.  W.  and  O.  G.  Morral  were  in  charge  of 
this  attractive  booth  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall,  showing  the  Morral  Double  Husker.  with  all- 
Steel  Rolls ;  the  Morral  Corn  Cutter,  with  attachments  for  cut¬ 
ting  Whole  Grain  Corn;  the  Morral  Labeling  Machine,  coming 
steadily  more  and  more  into  use,  and  a  special  little  machine  for 
grinding  knives  for  the  Corn  Cutters.  This  latter  was  one  of  the 
new  features  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  taken  some  nice  business  during  the  meeting  and 
that  means  interest  was  aroused  in  the  machines. 

A.  K.  Robins  and  Company 


IN  a  well-displayed  booth  about  the  center  of  the  Hall  and  at 
the  rear,  A.  K.  Robins  and  Company,  Baltimore,  made  an  at¬ 
tractive  display  of  some  of  their  complete  line  of  canners’  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  included  the  Kraut  Cutting  and  Shredding  Ma¬ 
chines  and  the  Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaning  Machine.  This  house 
is  the  headuarters  for  a  very  large  number  of  canners  for  all  their 
supply  requirements  and  machinery.  R.  A.  (“Bob”)  Sindall  was 
very  much  on  the  job  all  during  the  week,  ably  assisted  by  his 
Secretary,  Harry  Stansbury,  and  Steve  Lewis.  Incidentally,  the  lat¬ 
ter  came  home  to  take  his  turn  at  having  the  Grippe,  and  is  only 
just  getting  back  to  his  office  now. 

Scott  Viner  Company 


The  Scott  Viner  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  installed  the 
unique  system  of  w'ashing  and  conveying  Peas  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Scott-Carmichael  Washer 
Elevator.  There  has  been  a  belief  among  Pea  canners  that  green 
peas  cannot  be  washed  clean  without  the  scalding  blanch.  W.  E. 
Nicholoy,  Sales  Manager  for  this  firm,  assured  the  writer  that 
Peas  can  be  absolutely  cleaned  in  this  machine,  and  they  can  be 
conveyed  in  any  direction,  to  any  height  and  without  undue  use 
of  water.  On  first  appearance  it  would  seem  like  an  excess  of 
water  is  used,  but  we  are  assured  this  is  not  the  case. 

If  you  do  not  know  this  most  modern  way  of  conveying  peas  and 
thoroughly  washing  them  at  the  same  time,  write  them,  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

The  Hydro-Geared  Pea  Grader 


PEA  canners  stopped  and  examined  with  a  lot  of  interest  the 
Hydro-Geared  Pea  Grader  exhibit  in  this  booth  by  the  Sin- 
clairScott  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  those  who  did,  learned  much 
to  their  advantage.  This  machine  is  produced  by  a  firm  that  has 
possibly  put  more  study  into  the  grading  of  peas  than  any  other 
firm,  and  they  offer  this  as  the  ultimate  of  their  experience.  “Ned” 
Rife  says  that  it  was  the  hit  of  the  Convention,  and  that  means 
something. 

Certainly  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  Pea  canner  seeking  quality 
in  his  products  to  learn  more  about  this  machine  and  its  work, 
and  they  will  gladly  ^'ve  him  all  details  and  the  results  which 
many  canners  now  using  the  machine  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
They  will  welcome  the  inquiry  and  without  obligation. 

Sprague-Sells  Exhibit 


This  division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  put  on  a  very 
comprehensive,  well-displayed  and  interesting  exhibit  of  ma¬ 
chinery  used  by  canners  everywhere,  including  the  well- 
known  line  of  Langsenkamp.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mechanical 
line  for  the  handling  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  the  making  of 
tomato  products,  including  tomato  juice,  which  this  firm  does  not 
supply.  Possibly  the  shortest  way  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of 
their  leaders  is  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  their  advertising  in  this 
issue. 

To  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  we  have  ever  seen  at 
any  machinery  show  was  the  historical  portrayal,  done  in  a  most 
tasteful  manner.  We  show  photographs  of  this,  but  they  do  not 
do  justice  to  the  original.  In  the  front  of  rich  purple  curtains 
stood  a  model  of  the  1888  Spragtie  Corn  Cutter,  and  alongside  of 
it  the  1931  model  Sprague  Cutter,  a  contrast  that  caught  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  thinking  man. 

In  another  extensive  display,  in  the  same  tasteful  manner,  the 
first  Sells  Husker  was  shown,  and  in  contrast  a  modern  Super- 
Huskcr.  Another  story  needing  no  words.  Back  of  these  were 
framed  photograuhs  of  Welcome  Sprague,  the  originator,  and 


after  whom  the  Company  was  named;  of  D.  G.  Trench,  his  asso¬ 
ciate  and  successor,  and  who  blazed  the  path  in  canning  machin¬ 
ery,  and  will  long  be  known  for  his  work  in  bringing  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  unit  basis.  In  connection  with  the  Husker  exhibit 
was  the  photograj)!!  of  the  Sells  boys’  father,  William  H.  Sells,  the 
inventor  of  the  Peerless  Husker,  and  a  tireless  student  of  corn 
husking.  It  was  a  cleverly  conceived  idea,  beautifully  carried  out 
and  most  effective  in  its  results.  We  compliment  the  Company  on 
this  real  stroke  of  novelty. 

The  United  Company  Exhibit 


AT  the  entrance  to  Machinery  Hall,  occupying  the  entire  lower 
foyer,  was  the  attractive  and  interesting  exhibit  of  Tuc 
machines. 

.\  motor-driven  Tuc  Husker  with  electrical  counter  was  operated 
with  Country  Gentleman,  Narrowgrain,  Evergreen  and  Golden 
Bantam  corn.  In  this  connection  was  displayed  a  new  type  of 
curved  chute  leading  to  the  buskers,  that  proved  very  effective  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  season. 

The  big  shot  of  the  display,  however,  was  the  new  Whole-Ker¬ 
nel  and  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutter,  shown  for  the  first  time.  Its 
jirinciple  of  operation  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  all  other 
corn  cutters,  and  the  machine  was  adapted  to  handle  nubbins  and 
broken  ears  as  well  as  normal  ears.  It  was  equipped  with  Timken 
roller  bearings,  required  less  than  one-half  horsepower  to  operate, 
and  the  builder  claims  it  to  be  the  finest  constructed  machine  ever 
offered  to  canners  for  any  purpose.  Announcement  of  the  details 
about  the  machine  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  will  be  made 
shortl}'. 

In  connection  with  the  machine  was  shown  wdiole-kernel  corn  of 
excellent  flavor  and  appearance  from  a  pack  of  over  l.‘i,000  cases 
of  three  varieties  cut  by  this  machine.  The  Compan}’  also  showed 
a  ball-l)earing,  motor-driven  knife  grinder  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Cutters. 

Kyler  Boxers  and  Labelers 


The  Westminster  Machine  Works,  of  Westminster,  Maryland, 
made  an  attractive  disjilay  of  the  famous  Kyler  Boxer  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  designs.  The  Boxer  has  attained  repute,  hav¬ 
ing  met  the  demands  of  the  most  exacting  firms  in  the  business. 
The  new  machine,  referred  to  as  “a  one-shot  machine,”  by  w’hich 
they  mean  that  the  entire  case  is  loaded  with  the  labeled  cans  at 
one  operation,  attracted  a  lot  of  attention. 

The  Kyler  Labeling  machine  is  one  of  their  new  products,  and 
those  who  have  seen  it  and  watched  its  work  marvel  at  it.  All  of 
this  machinery  is  well  built  and  highely  endorsed  by  those  who 
know  it. 


AMUSEMENTS 


There  was  no  diminution  in  the  regular  amusement 
features  of  this  year’s  Convention  and  apparently  none  in 
the  individual  or  personal  amusements  of  the  occasion. 
Orders  in  the  big  Show  and  among  the  brokers  may  have  been 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  but  the  Convention  did  not 
fail  to  record  the  fact  that  Convention  Time  is  Vacation  Time 
for  the  canners.  There  were  no  long  faces  seen  about  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  judging  by  the  dress  of  the  big  crowd,  the  too  much 
spoken  of  depression  more  of  a  myth  than  a  i-eality. 

Private  dinners  and  private  parties  of  all  kinds  florished  from 
Saturday  night  to  Saturday  night,  and  not  without  some  break¬ 
fasts,  although  the  number  of  this  increasing  fad  was  rather 
below  normal  this  time. 

When  you  consider  that  the  active  hours  of  the  Convention 
begin  about  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  indefinite  periods 
after  midnight,  it  can  be  realized  that  it  is  a  long,  strenuous  day, 
even  under  the  heading  of  Amusements. 

The  Old  Guard  Society 


The  first  set  feature  in  amusement  realm  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Old  Guard  Society,  which  was  scheduled  to  meet  in 
the  Tower  Ballroom  at  6.30  Sunday  evening,  January  18th. 
The  Society  has  grown  in  size  and  importance  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  last  two  years.  At  its  beginning  it  inherited,  by 
reflection  rather  than  otherwise,  some  of  the  unsavory  glory 
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that  had  attached  to  earlier  organizations  in  the  Convention 
life,  and  in  candor  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  those  objection¬ 
able  tactics  were  introduced  at  its  meetings.  In  plain  parlance, 
it  threatened  to  take  on  the  rough-house  appearance. 

All  that  has  been  completely  changed  and  the  meeting  now  is 
a  dignified  gathering  of  the  older  men  of  the  industry,  the  mini¬ 
mum  limit  in  fact,  being  set  at  20  years’  service  in  the  industry. 

As  a  result,  about  200  leaders  in  years’  experience  and  stand¬ 
ing  among  the  canners,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men 
assembled  in  a  get-to-together  manner,  and  all  having  had 
opportunity  to  renew  acquaintances  and  listen  to  Hungry 
Heinie’s  Famous  Radio  Little  Dutch  Band,  the  march  for  the 
dining  room  in  the  Tower  was  begun. 

There  an  excellent  dinner  w'as  served,  during  which  entertain¬ 
ment  by  Louie  and  his  Band  and  a  rather  high  class  Vaudeville 
were  given. 

With  the  meal  disposed  of,  President  Harry  (Pop)  Kronau 
opened  the  session  with  a  reference  to  diseased  members  of  the 
industry.  It  would  surprise  the  casual  reader  to  know  what  a 
long  list  these  annual  references  and  tributes  to  men  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  who  have  passed  on,  makes  each  year. 

The  Chairman  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  its  regular 
Toastmaster,  George  W.  Cobb,  and  George  in  his  inimitable 
manner  introduced  the  subject  of  Pins  or  Insignia  for  members 
eligible,  and  this  year  introduced  a  new  stunt  in  the  giving  of 
Diamond  Studded  Gold  Pins,  in  the  shape  of  a  can,  to  those 
members  who  had  sei’ved  over  50  years,  and  Ruby  Studded  Pins 
to  those  who  had  served  from  40  years  up.  But  he  delegated 
this  job  of  bestowing  the  diamond  pins  upon  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps, 
his  “Boss”,  as  he  called  him,  and  the  Society  was  treated  to 
some  rare  thrusts  of  wdt  and  humor  between  these  two  brilliant 
men. 

Mr.  Phelps  fittingly  introduced  each  recipient  and  then  handed 
the  pin  to  him. 

There  were  some  absentees  due  to  inability  to  be  present  at 
the  Convention,  and  their  pins  were  sent  them,  but  he  was  able 
to  distribute  Diamond  Pins  to: 

Elmer  Cbase,  53  years  service. 

L.  A.  Sears,  51  years  service. 

George  W.  Cobb,  and  Mr.  Phelps  took  occasion  to  tell  a  story 
on  Mr.  Cobb  which  put  him  back  in  his  cradle  for  the  occasion, 
50  years  service. 

President  Harry  Kronau,  who  surpinsed  his  entire  audience 
by  admitting  to  the  age  of  83,  though  he  acts  more  like  53, 
50  years  sei’vice. 

The  George  Cobb  resumed  his  duties  and  in  the  40-year  class 
he  bestowed  Ruby  Stulded  Pins  on: 

H.  P.  Babbitt,  47  years  service. 

E.  M.  Lang,  Jr.,  47  years  service. 

“Tom”  Potter,  47  years  service. 

H.  W.  Phelps,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  return  the 
compliment,  44  years  service. 

Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  43  years  service. 

George  Shaw,  43  years  service. 

Fred  Star,  the  boy  of  the  Convention  and  the  you^iest  looking 
man  for  his  years  anyone  has  met,  43  years  service. 

M.  S.  Carmichael,  42  years  service. 

A.  A.  Chapman,  41  years  service. 

C.  C.  McDonald,  42  years  service. 

Walter  J.  Phelps,  41  years  service;  and  it  developed  after¬ 
wards  that  Mr.  Phelps  should  have  received  a  Diamond  Pin  for 
he  has  served  53  years  in  the  industry,  and  this  will  be  corrected 
next  year. 

Harry  W.  Krebs,  40  years  seiwice. 

A.  H.  Lippincott,  40  years  service. 

W.  E.  Taylor,  40  years  service. 

The  desire  to  admit  men  of  long  standing  and  to  have  their 
records  correct  w’as  not  generally  understood  throughout  the 
industry,  and  as  a  result,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  men 
eligible,  and  some  of  them  now  members,  who  are  entitled  to 
longer  years  of  service  than  at  present  recorded.  Secretary 
Gorsline  is  anxious  to  make  these  corrections  and  doubtless 
will  have  the  list  in  correct  form  by  next  year’s  Convention. 

The  Session  was  a  most  enjoyable  one  from  every  point  of 
view;  thoroughly  Volsteadian  in  fact  and  manner,  and  it  is  now 
predicted  that  it  wdll  grow  in  numbers  very  rapidly  because  of 
its  high  character. 

In  the  Election  for  new  officers,  Mr  .Elmer  E.  Chase,  of  San 
Jose,  California,  was  raised  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  George  Bones, 
Vice-President,  and  Sam  G.  Gorsline  re-elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

It  would  be  urifair  to  fail  to  relate  that  each  recipient  of  a 
pin  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech,  or  that  all  of  them  did 


so  in  a  credible  manner,  and  that  the  audience  appreciated  this 
immensely. 

The  Old  Guard  seems  set  for  big  things  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  to  see  a  rush  into  its  ranks  from  now  on. 

The  Brokers  Annual  Dinner 


The  regular  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  night  as  usual,  in  'che 
Grand  Ball  Room  and  it  might  be  written  down  as  decidedly 
more  than  a  success.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  this  immense 
room,  together  with  the  Auxiliary  Room,  was  crowded  with 
tables  and  every  seat  at  every  table  taken,  possibly  700  diners 
enjoying  the  really  sumptions  dinner  served  on  this  accasion. 

The  Stevens  Hotel  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  serves  its  banquets.  Every  one  is  served  at  once 
and  every  one  receives  hot  food.  In  fact  no  one  ever  received  a 
cold  meaJ  despite  the  fact  that  they  feed  as  many  as  700  three 
times  a  day. 

On  this  occasion  Paul  Fishback,  in  chai-ge  of  arrangements,  had 
arranged  for  a  splendid  Turkey  Dinner,  with  all  that  goes  with 
a  high  class  meal,  and  it  moved  off  without  the  slightest  hitch 
of  any  kind.  This  year  the  waiters  pulled  an  attractive  stunt, 
bringing  in  the  ice  cream  in  a  long  queue  of  waiters  carrying 
what  looked  like  glass  fruit  bowls,  but  which  proved  to  be  made 
of  ice,  in  the  center  of  which  was  an  electric  light  and  the  bowl 
holding  fruits  in  colors, — peaches,  pears,  bananas,  etc.,  and 
which  when  they  had  reached  the  table  were  served  as  fancy 
ices.  It  made  an  attractive  diversion. 

Following  the  meal  Toastmaster  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  in  good  voice 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  “mike”,  made  fitting  welcome 
to  his  guests;  gave  due  and  proper  credit  to  past  Presidents  of 
the  Association  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  Washington,  to  speak  on  the  world’s  business. 

Dr.  Klein  can  present  statistics  in  a  more  interesting  manner 
than  any  living  man  and  can  make  more  out  of  them,  and  he 
was  in  pink  of  condition  on  this  occasion.  Unfortunately,  the 
country  has  had  so  much  of  this  by  radio,  and  been  forced  so 
long  to  postpone  its  hopes  for  relief  from  business  depression, 
etc.,  that  it  has  come  to  look  upon  such  matters  as  largely 
“blah.”  This  is  the  thing  they  refer  to  as  “Pollyanna”  stuff. 
And  while  it  may  be  well  intended,  it  has  certainly  proved  un¬ 
timely.  Dr.  Klein  was  followed  with  the  utmost  attention  and 
loudly  applauded  at  the  end  of  his  long  address. 

Toastmaster  Orr  next  introduced  the  Reverend  Roy  L.  Smith, 
with  the  unique  subject  for  his  address,  “Mental  Mustard.” 

His  audience  was  given  a  rare  treat,  as  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Smith  spoke  on  Faith,  and  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
humorous  even  on  a  religious  topic,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
that  topic.  He  held  his  audience  rapt  and  ended  up  with  an 
urge  that  they  make  a  daily  prayer,  and  his  urge  was  genuinely 
received.  He  is  a  clear,  forceful  speaker  and  orator  and  able 
to  turn  his  points  in  a  masterful  manner.  His  talk  w'as  a  real 
treat. 

The  Annual  Dinner  Dance 


The  annual  dinner  dance  of  the  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the 
same  Grand  Ballroom  and  in  the  same  excellent  style  as  the 
preceding  evening’s  entertainment. 

This  is  a  subscription  dance,  tickets  being  $5.00  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  set  as  their  high  mark  an  attendance  of  500. 
They  exceeded  this  mark  and  the  diners  congratulated  themselves 
on  their  good  judgment  and  kept  the  affair  going  to  the  wee  sma’ 
hours  of  the  mornin’,  as  they  danced  the  hours  away. 

There  had  been  cast  a  tinge  of  sorrow  over  the  affair  because 
Carol  F.  Bowen,  of  the  United  States  Printing  and  Lithograph 
Company,  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Dance  this  year,  had  died 
suddenly  on  his  way  up  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Bowen 
was  a  popular  man,  and  this  sad  event  caused  widespread  com¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Convention,  and  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret. 

So  well,  however,  had  he  taken  care  of  his  duties  that  the 
others  of  the  Committee,  Millar  W.  Sells  and  H.  A.  Bengston, 
were  able  to  go  through  with  the  arrangement  without  the  semb¬ 
lance  of  a  hitch. 

This  is  the  social  feature  of  the  week’s  Convention,  attended 
by  all  the  notables  and  their  ladies,  and  it  is  always  conducted  in 
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The  TOW^NSEND  is  not  “A  better”  but  is 
THE  BEST  way  to  cut  String  Beans, 


The  new  1 93 1  TOWNSEND  offers  all  the  old  advan¬ 
tages  and  some  new  ones:  greater  capacity - better 

quality  of  output - superior  proven  design - better 

construction - greater  flexibility - quicker  accessi¬ 
bility  of  working  parts - PROVEN  Automatic  Hop¬ 
per  Feeder - more  all-round  efficiency - choice  of 

the  size  which  best  suits  your  need - trade-in  of  your 

old  machine - lower  first  cost  and  upkeep  cost - 

seasonal  discounts - in  short,  it  will  pay  you  WELL 

to  send  for  our  catalog  and  quotation  before  you  buy 
a  Bean  Cutter.  Act  NOW,  for  our  mutueJ  advantage. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome  -  N.  Y. 


P’ebruary  9,  1931 
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a  high-class  manner  and  hugely  enjoyed  by  all  the  participants. 
Cope  Harvey’s  Orchestra  furnished  delightful  music  during  the 
dinner  and  for  the  dancing,  and  there  were  added  vaudeville 
feature  of  a  very  high  class. 

The  American  Can  Company’s  Party 


Thursday  night  is  looked  forward  to  by  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  attends  the  annual  Convention,  not 
to  mention  others  directly  associated  with  the  business,  as 
Theater  Night — the  American  Can  Theater  Night.  This  year  they 
had  their  fondest  hopes  fully  realized  in  what  might  be  called 
a  “Show  of  Shows.” 

The  Can  Company  took  over  the  mammoth  theater  in  the  Me- 
dinah  Temple  with  its  huge  stage,  more  resembling  a  stadium 
football  field  than  an  indoor  theater,  and  to  an  early  arrival,  it 
seemed  utterly  impossible  that  it  could  fill  all  the  seats  in  the 
house.  But  it  did  just  that. 

The  program  provided  inti’oduced  Ben  Bernie  and  his  orchesti’a 
and  about  the  most  high-class  vaudeville  assemblage  possible  in 
this  country  or  any  other, 

To  one  sitting  in  the  balcony  or  the  galleries,  the  individuals 
on  the  stage  appeared  more  like  tiny  marionettes  than  human 
beings,  but  the  acoustics  of  the  place  are  so  excellent  that  the 
voices  and  words  came  clearly  to  the  entire  audience. 

The  numbers  consisted  of  the  Abbott  Girls,  dancing  dolls; 
Genjou  Brothers  and  Dolly,  the  most  marvelous  acrobatic  feature 
possible,  when  one  considers  how  these  three  medium-sized 
brothel  s  of  prodigious  strength,  threw  the  handsome  young 
woman  from  one  to  another  and  back  again  in  a  breath-taking 
manner. 

Laypo  and  Lee,  a  comic  shepherdess  and  her  donkey,  that  we 
warrant  are  still  causing  a  hearty  chuckle  from  many  a  spec¬ 
tator,  because  they  “sold”  the  audience  completely,  the  donkey 
proving  to  be  a  more  than  ordinary  shapely  and  pretty  young 
woman. 

The  Five  Blazes — where  some  of  the  Southern  delegates  prob¬ 
ably  wished  them — as  they  proved  to  be  five  mulatto  boys,  able 
to  dance  individually  and  particularly  in  a  lock-step  formation, 
that  was  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Richard  Bonelii,  the  famous  operatic  baritone,  sang  as  only 
Bonelli  can  sing,  and  pleased  his  audience  as  he  always  does. 

The  five  Maxellos  gave  a  gymnastic  exhibition,  using  their 
feet  as  we  have  become  accustomed  to  see  the  Japanese,  but  in  a 
manner  that  left  the  Japanese  far  behind.  Before  they  were 
done,  they  had  Ben  Bernie  in  their  clutches  and  had  even  induced, 
in  response  to  a  request  for  the  largest  man  in  the  audience,  one 
of  the  delegates  to  venture  into  their  clutches,  and  they  made 
amusement  of  him. 

All  this  intei’spersed  with  the  delightful  music  rendered  by  the 
orchestra  and  by  the  Four  Night  Hawks,  made  a  thoroughly 
delightful  evening. 

The  expression  of  thanks  in  the  name  of  all  their  guests  was 
made  by  newiy-elected  resident  Harding,  who  stood  in  the 
m.iddle  of  tbe  vast  stage  with  a  microphone  in  front  of  him,  and 
in  fitting  manner  and  splendid  oratory,  thanked  the  American 
Can  Company  lor  its  hospitality. 

Following  President  Harding’s  ackunowledgment,  Henry  W. 
Phelps,  President  of  tne  American  Can  Company,  made  his 
annual  adoresi.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  guests 
come  as  much  to  hear  the  wise  advice  that  this  experienced  man 
gives  them  as  to  see  the  show.  They  listen  carefully,  drinking  in 
every  word,  and  remember  it  for  months  to  come,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  have  his  remarks  quoted  several  years  afterwards 
— and  with  good  cause. 

He  is  never  an  extremist.  Neither  on  the  heights,  nor  in  the 
depths,  steers  carefully  around  loose  predictions  and  every  semb¬ 
lance  of  What  the  country  has  been  sulfermg  from  in  tne  past 
year  to  such  an  extent,  and  which  is  generally  characterized  as 
••Pollyanna”  stuff.  He  talks  sanely  and  is  a  friend  of  the  can- 
ners,  and  advises  them  sincerely,  as  he  would  his  own  son,  and 
they  know  it.  And  here  is  what  he  said  this  year: 

President  H.  W.  Phelps  Speaks 


I  am  very  happy,  indeed,  to  meet  you  tonight,  as  I  have  been 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  hope  to  be  for  a  good  many 
years  yet. 

I  remember  to  have. stood  before  you  back  in  the  days  of  1917- 
18,  when  we  were  in  the  war,  when  nobody  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen,  when  everybody  was  on  his  toes  filled  with  enthusi¬ 


asm,  patriotism  and  ready  to  stand  behind  the  government  to  the 
last  ditch.  We  went  through  that  successfully.  We  came  to 
the  end  of  it,  as  we  thought,  but  we  didn’t  come  to  the  very  end. 

A  good  many  of  you  know  Niagara  Falls.  All  of  you  who  have 
taken  honeymoons  there  I  know  remember  Niagara  Falls.  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls  is  a  good  deal  like  your  honeymoon.  You  have  a 
great,  big  cataract  going  down,  then  you  have  a  quiet  piece  of 
water  below  until  the  honeymoon  is  over,  until  you  get  home 
and  settled  down.  Then  you  get  into  the  rapids  and  whirlpools. 
(Laughter.)  You  know,  most  of  you. 

Well,  that  was  the  way  we  came  through.  We  had  the  catar¬ 
act  of  the  war,  when  everything  was  ti’oublesome  and  toilsome 
and  turbulent,  until  we  got  through  and  got  onto  that  smooth 
water  down  below  the  falls,  where  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  flies 
around  and  takes  the  honeymooners,  billing  and  cooing  and  all 
those  things,  unmindful  of  what  is  going  on  way  down  under¬ 
neath.  That  cataract  is  going  somewhere.  It  isn’t  going  over 
the  top;  it  is  going  further  down  to  the  whirlpool  rapids,  coming 
up  with  power  that  no  man  can  measure,  more  wonderful  to  me 
than  the  falls  themselves.  Then,  when  you  have  gone  through 
that  rapids,  down  below  you  have  the  smooth  waters  that  go  on 
out  into  the  ocean. 

I  believe  that  after  the  war  and  after  the  turmoil  and  troubles, 
we  have  gone  through  that  smooth  water,  and  during  the  last 
year  or  more  we  have  been  out  in  the  whirlpool  rapids.  It  is  a 
reaction  from  the  war.  A  thing  like  that  war  can’t  happen  with¬ 
out  taking  an  awful  toll  out  of  the  world,  out  of  the  power,  out 
of  the  virility,  out  of  the  resources,  out  of  the  mind.  We  are 
now  getting  the  reaction  from  that,  I  think,  after  ten  years  of 
more  or  less  quietness. 

The  people  who  went  through  the  war  were  under  high  ner¬ 
vous  tension,  the  world  was  under  high  nervous  tension,  this 
country  was  under  high  nervous  tension,  and  when  men  are 
nervous  they  go  to  extremes.  Then  we  started  in  and  built  up, 
as  we  went  along  through  the  years  that  have  gone  since  the 
war,  a  condition  of  hysterical  action.  It  went  up  and  up.  The 
stock  market  went  up  and  up.  Men  who  had  been  at  that  time 
serving  their  business,  men  who  had  learned  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers  the  painful  processes  of  accumulation,  men  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  those  painful  processes  of  accumulation  until  they  had 
amassed  something,  all  of  a  sudden  went  crazy.  Business  was 
neglected.  I  don’t  mean  that  a  man  who  should  have  gone  to 
the  office  in  the  morning  didn’t  go  there,  but  on  the  way  down  he 
went  to  his  broker’s  office,  and  at  noon  when  he  went  to  luncheon 
he  went  to  the  broker’s  office,  and  if  he  was  a  real  fellow  in  those 
days  he  had  a  ticker  beside  his  desk.  And  when  his  business 
manager  was  there  trying  to  talk  business  to  him,  he  was  talking 
over  the  telephone,  “What  did  it  do  today?  Yes,  I  think  I  would. 
That  is  all  right,”  and  the  business  manager  didn’t  hear  very 
much  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  were  rapidly  being  transformed 
from  a  conservative,  productive,  earnest  business  nation  into  a 
nation  of  gamblers. 

That  had  to  stop.  There  had  to  be  an  end  to  it,  and  there  was 
an  end  to  it  in  October,  1929,  and  those  who  lived  to  tell  the  tale 
know  what  the  end  of  it  was. 

We  had  to  do  that.  Drunk  with  power,  drunk  with  money, 
drunk  with  nerve  force,  we  stood  before  the  world  as  the  richest 
and  the  most  foolish  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  had  to 
learn  our  lesson,  and  we  have  learned  it,  I  hope. 

The  time  came  when  paper  profits  began  to  dwindle,  and  not 
only  paper  profits  (that  wasn’t  all  there  was  to  it)  but  the 
savings  of  years.  The  product  of  thrift  and  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  sense  and  business  conservatism  all  went  “poof”  with  the 
paper  profits. 

When  we  were  together  a  year  ago  now,  we  hadn’t  seen  just 
what  that  was  going  to  do.  Everybody  was  nursing  a  head¬ 
ache  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  just  hoped  it  wouldn’t  have 
any  influence  on  business. 

My  dear  ladies  and  gentlement,  youldn’t  it  have  an  effect  on 
business,  that  poor  old  jade  that  had  been  neglected  for  a  couple 
of  years,  while  the  man  was  out  flirting  with  the  dame  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  chance?  Don’t  you  suppose  that  legitimate  business, 
when  a  man  comes  home  with  a  headache  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  is  going  to  tell  him  a  few  things  ?  Business  has  done  it. 
She  has  told  him  a  few  things,  but  we  are  at  the  present  time,  I 
believe,  at  the  end  of  that  finale  curtain  lecture.  I  believe  that 
we  have  learned  our  lesson.  I  believe,  honestly,  that  if  we  have 
learned  our  lesson,  all  that  we  have  been  through  has  been  salu¬ 
tary  and  will  be  to  our  ultimate  advantage. 

And  now,  if  we  as  people  fortunately  rich,  fortunately  full  of 
resource  and  opportunity,  fortunately  with  our  virility  and  pro¬ 
ducting  capacity  unimpaired,  will  start  once  more  down  at  that 
place  where  our  forefathers  started  and  begin  again,  quietly  and 
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carefully  and  conservately,  to  build  back  the  business  that  we 
used  to  have,  to  build  back  the  conditions  under  which  we  used 
to  live,  to  build  back  those  conditions  that  made  us  what  we  are 
and  gave  us  the  comforts  and  the  living  conditions  that  we  have; 
if  we  will  quietly  and  earnestly  and  honestly,  with  ourselves, 
with  our  fellow  man  and  with  the  world,  go  back  and  build  up 
again,  as  Kipling  says,  “With  worn-out  tools,  perhaps,”  building 
with  common  sense,  business  sense,  we  will  have  learned  our 
lesson. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  on  Monday  afternoon  a  talk  by  one 
of  the  biggest  business  men  in  the  world,  the  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  biggest  coiporations  in  this  world.  You  heard 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  it  was  good,  sturdy,  common  Irish  sense, 
for  Mr.  barrel!  is  a  good,  sturdy,  common-sense  Irishman,  ii 
anyboay  ever  was.  he  told  you  a  lot  of  things  that  1  believe 
ate  good  sense.  Among  other  things  he  told  you  this,  and  he 
said  it  quietly,  that  one  of  the  troubles  with  us  was  so  much 
uiiuigesied  taiK.  inink  of  that  for  a  minute.  Undigested  talk. 
Some  talk  is  unpleasant,  but  undigested  talk  is  certainly  any- 
tning  but  good. 

I  believe  that  we  are  indulging  throughout  this  country  in  a 
whole  lot  of  undigested  talk.  1  uelieve  we  aie  subject  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  nysteria. .  V  ou  hear  about  unemployment.  Good, 
Staid,  solid  Cal  t^oolidge  said  one  day  in  the  Herald:  “If  the 
people  in  this  country  would  spend  as  much  time  thinking  about 
the  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  countdy  who  are  gain- 
luily  employed  as  they  do  about  the  twenty  per  cent  who  are 
unemployed,  including  all  the  bums  and  grafters  that  never 
would  work,  anyway,  this  country  would  be  in  better  shape.” 
(Applause.) 

Maybe  1  am  wrong.  I  hope  I  am  not.  It  w'ouldn’t  be  the  first 
time  if  1  were.  Mr.  b  ariell  told  you  that  we  had  struck  the 
bottom.  Mr.  barrens  ousmess  nas  always  been  tne  barometer 
1  oelieve  we  nave  struck  the  bottom  and  l  believe  we  have 
started  up. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about 
general  business;  i  am  acre  to  talk  just  a  little  bit  about  our 
business,  your  business,  my  business,  which  are  correlated  and 
interre,aced  and  inierwoven  inextricably.  Where  do  we  stand 
now?  Uver-production?  les,  tnere  has  been  over-production 
in  almost  eveiy  line.  The  war  stimulated  productive  capacity 
far  beyond  the  natural  demand.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  it. 
it  has  oeen  empnasizeu  until  over-production  has  produced  ex¬ 
cessive  inventi  iies.  One  would  thinx  we  would  have  learned  our 
lesson  back  in  1920  and  1921.  We  did,  to  a  certain  extent.  That 
la,  some  oi  us  aid.  borne  oi  us  decided  that  we  wouldn’t  carry 
tne  s.ocks  any  more,  we  would  let  oeorge  do  it.  Ueorge  has 
been  doing  a  ever  a. nee.  ueorge  didn’t  quit.  George  tnought 
he  wouu  }^et  anoiher  way  of  doing  it,  that  instead  of  selling  oig 
lots  and  leaving  them  for  the  wholesaler  to  carry  he  w'ould  pack 
them  in  big  lots  and  carry  them  himself.  Over-production!  aet 
me  ten  you  that  tuat  won  t  work,  i  he  sooner  we  get  to  the 
point  when  we  say  that  we  are  going  to  know  what  our  trade 
is,  we  are  going  to  know  what  people  will  consume  of  our 
products  dUiiiig  the  year,  we  are  going  to  know  how  many  of 
those  products  there  are  on  hand  at  the  present  time,  and  then 
we  arc  uo,ng  o  Know,  tnerelore,  it  we  have  a  pencil  and  paper 
and  can  subtract,  how  much  we  should  pack  this  year  in  order 
to  make  conditions  stable,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  well  ott. 

The  old  law’  of  supply  and  demand  is  just  as  old  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  just  as  inexorable  and  just  as  dependable.  A  lot 
of  our  merchanical  operations  in  this  world  depend  on  the  law 
of  gravita.  ion.  We  Know  that  the  law  of  gravitation  gives  a 
certain  resistance  in  going  up;  it  gives  a  certain  impetus  in 
c  ming  dowm.  '1  he  law  or  supply  and  demand  operates  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way.  When  it  exerts  its  influence  against  going 
up  you  can  listen  to  it.  It  exerts  its  influence  on  going  down  and 
iv>u  know  It.  1  herelore,  wny  don  t  we  take  a  lesson  from  tnis 
old  law?  Why  don’t  we  Lve  with  it?  When  we  start  up  and  up 
the  old  law  keeps  telling  us  “You  are  going  too  far,  you  are 
going  too  far,  you  are  going  too  far.”  Then  ,  blug!  Down  you 
go!  ‘  j 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  that  every  time.  Why 
don  L  \vt‘  i.sten?  men  we  start  down  a  little  bit  and  the  old  law 
keeps  telling  us,  “You  are  going  down,  down.” 

Gravitation  does  the  same  thing.  Yet  when  it  tells  us  we 
just  say,  Mh,  well.  It  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We 
can’t  help  it.”  Then  you  say,  “I  am  going  down  and  down.  What 
w.ll  you  give  me  tor  it?  l  have  so  much  to  sell.  What  will 
you  give  me  for  it.” 

You  have  been  told,  but  you  didn’t  realize  it. 

There  is  where  we.  are  today.  Gentlemen  of  the  canning 
industry,  I  believe  you  are  at  a  place  right  now  where  you  want 


to  listen  to  that  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  think  you 
want  to  learn  ner  lesson.  1  think  you  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  her  and  make  her  your  friend,  understand  how  she  works, 
fane  IS  not  mysterious,  bbe  woiks  right  along  just  the  way  sne 
has  always  worked.  If  you  will  just  study  ner  a  little  bit  you 
will  find  that  she  is  one  of  ths  best  frienas,  one  of  the  biggest 
friends,  you  ever  had. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  where  prices  are  low.  Prices  are 
pretty  low  on  everytning.  Wnat  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

1  believe  this:  ffour  industry,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  is  at  the 
mercy,  in  the  early  part  of  every  selling  year,  of  a  whole  lot 
of  distress  sales.  There  is  a  lot  ot  stuit  packed  that  can  t  be 
held,  because  the  packer  who  packs  it  does  it  on  a  shoestring 
and  he  can  t  hold  it.  it  has  to  be  sold  lor  what  it  will  bring, 
lou  nave  your  future  sales  made,  'today  your  future  sales  are 
standing  on  the  factory  warehouse  floors  until  your  distress 
stuff  is  all  worked  out  at  lower  prices,  prices  anybody  will  pay 
for  it. 

Now  you  are  in  this  position.  Your  distress  stuff  this  year  is 
pretty  w’ell  worked  out.  You  have  very  little  of  it  left.  The 
good  stuff  IS  in  tne  hanus  ot  the  packers,  on  the  warehouse  floors, 
either  sold  and  not  delivered  or  not  sold. 

Consumption  out  there  in  that  big  circle  is  going  on,  I  believe, 
at  a  very  sirong  rate.  The  retailer  hasn't  any  stock,  the  cnain- 
store  man  hasn  t  any  stock,  the  wholesaler  hasn't  any  stock. 
You  are  being  called  upon  hand-to-mouth  to  ship  one  car  of 
this  and  an  assoi’ted  car  of  this  and  that,  when  it  ought  to  be 
ten  cars  of  something.  That  is  the  way  it  figures  out. 

They  are  taking  it  out  now.  Isn’t  this  a  time  to  have  a  little 
sand  in  the  neck?  Isn’t  this  a  time  to  say,  “We  want  a  little 
more  money.  We  are  not  going  to  sell  our  goods  at  distress 
prices.” 

I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  what  the  world  needs 
right  now  is  a  little  bit  of  nei’ve,  a  little  bit  ot  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  own  stuff  to  get  somewhere  near 
what  it  is  worth  when  they  sell  it.  And  it  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  working  right,  she  will  help  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  congratulating  myself  a 
great  deal  that  1  wasn’t  selling  luxuries  during  this  last  year. 

We  have  the  very  great  advantage  of  being  producers  of  foods, 
and  with  twenty-nine  billions  of  dollars  in  the  savings  banks, 
this  country  and  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  starve 
to  death.  They  are  going  to  eat  three  times  a  day.  We  are 
purveying  the  food  that  tney  need  to  eat  and  they  are  willing 
to  pay  us  a  fair  price  for  it  if  we  will  show  them  a  little  bit 
of  self-respect,  a  little  bit  of  an  idea  that  we  know  something 
about  what  our  merchandise  is  worth.  They  can  afford  to  pay 
It.  'f  hey  will  pay  it,  unless  they  can  get  it  for  less.  I  don’t 
blame  tne  buyer  who  buys  a  bargain,  l  don’t  blame  the  buyer 
who  buys  as  cheaply  as  he  can.  That  is  business.  But  on  the 
other  hand  1  blame  the  seller  who  sells  cheaper  than  he  ought 
to  sell,  and  cheaper  than  he  has  to  sell  just  because  he  is  scared 

(Applause.) 

I  don’t  think  I  would  talk  this  way  except  that  I  have  lived 
pretty  near  you  so  long  that  I  know  you  so  well  and  I  love  you 
so  much,  but  if  I  were  going  to  leave  a  message  with  you  tonight 
I  would  say,  “Buck  up!” 

The  United  States  isn’t  going  broke. 

With  all  of  its  resources,  all  of  its  abilities  and  its  standing 
in  the  world,  the  man  who  sells  this  country  short  is  going  to 
lose.  The  United  States  is  firm.  We  have  more  money  than 
any  country  in  the  world.  We  have  a  dollar  for  every  dollar 
that  a  man  wants  to  use  who  has  any  right  to  it  or  any  collateral 
for  it  or  any  reason  to  borrow  it.  Is  is  a  peculiar  depression 
that  we  have  hau.  it  is  the  first  one  we  ever  had  where  money 
was  cheap.  And  money  is  cheap  today.  Money  can  be  had. 
\ou  can  get  money  to  handle  these  crops,  you  can  get  the 
money  to  carry  these  stocks  until  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  backs  up  behind  you  and  gives  you  somewhere  near  a 
fair  price. 

Therefore,  I  would  say,  “Let’s  buck  up  as  American  citizens 
and  make  up  our  minds  that  we  live  in  the  most  glorious 
country  that  God  ever  looked  upon.” 

The  future  is  bright.  We  have  hit  the  bottom.  We  are  going 
up  and  all  that  we  need  is  comon  sense  and  common  nerve  and 
the  thing  will  work  out  all  right.  Don’t  pack  more  than  you 
think  you  can  sell  in  1931.  Clean  out  the  stocks  and  clean  them 
out  at  a  fair  price.  Sell  your  futures  at  a  fair  price.  Pack 
as  futures  only  what  you  think  you  can  sell  for  1931  and  be 
sure  you  get  your  money  for  them.  Then  you  will  sail  out  into 
1932  with  a  good  year.  I  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

- -  -  ,,  ,|  SINCE  1855  ^ 

i  WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS  T 


ROBINS  CIRCLE  STEAM 
HOIST 


ROBINS  SKIN  PUMP 


ROBINS- BECKETT  CAN  CLEANER 
Cleans  Tops,  Bottoms  and  Sides  of  Cans 


AVARS  NEW  PERFECTION 
PEA  FILLER 
For  Tomatoes,  Cut  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 


AVARS  UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 

For  Tomatoes,  Cut  String 
Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

We  build  picking  tables, 
conveyors,  etc,  etc. 


LA  TES  T  SEMI- A  UTOMA  TIC 
CABBAGE  CUTTER  WITH 
ROTARY  FEED 
Cuts  Cabbage  Rapidly 
Very  Long  Cut; 

60  Cabbage  per  Minute. 


NEW  MODEL  SINGLE  MOTOR 
DRIVEN  UPRIGHT  PORTABLE 
CABBAGE  CORE  SHREDDER; 
Connects  to  Lamp  Socket: 

20  to  25  Cabbage  per  minute. 


RETORT 


McSTA  V  ROBINS  LIGHT- 
NING  BOX  SEALER 


Write  Us  About  the  Ayars 
Syruper  the  Most  Practical 
on  the  Market. 


ROBINS  PUMPKIN  STEAMER 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  AND  COMPANY,  INC 

Baltimore,  Md. 


/\0/)/U\  T  A.  SINDALL,  Ptesident.  HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 
Write  for  catalogue 

Main  Plant  and  Office— Baltimore,  Md.  Foundry  and  machine  shop— Cardiff,  Md 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


ON  Friday  of  Convention  week  a  Maryland  canner 
said ; 

“At  last  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  where  leaders  in 
the  canning  industry  are  willing  to  discuss  merchandising  the 
pack.  Issues  of  the  trade  papers  prior  to  the  Convention  have 
all  been  filled  with  advice  as  to  how  we  can  best  sell  our  out¬ 
put  at  a  profit  and  still  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  start.” 

This  brother  is  in  no  worse  state  of  mind  than  the 
rest  of  his  collegues.  For  fifteen  or  more  years  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  has  spent  money  freely  and 
elfectively  in  order  that  we  may  have  ready  access  to  the 
latest  formulas  for  processing  and  have  at  our  com¬ 
mand  the  best  technical  advice  possible  regarding  all 
phases  of  canning  in  the  factory.  1931  sees  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  its  leaders  in  accord  for  the  first 
time  regarding  the  need  for  profitable  marketing  of  the 
pack.  If  it  takes  as  long  for  the  canners  as  a  whole  to 
reach  the  same  state  of  information  regarding  selling 
profitably  as  it  has  taken  them  to  reach  their  present 
state  of  information  regarding  best  manufacturing 
practices,  the  red  flag  of  the  auctioneer  will  wave  over 
many  a  canning  plant  that  has  been  getting  by  until 
now  in  some  fashion  or  another. 

Let’s  see  if  we  can  not  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as 
to  a  satisfactory  starting  point  toward  better  merchan¬ 
dising  ! 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pretty  well  settled  now  that 
the  corn,  pea  and  tomato  canners  will  refrain  from  put¬ 
ting  up  anything  this  fall  that  will  fall  afoul  of  the 
Mapes  labeling  act. 

Quality  of  a  sort  is  certain.  .Probably  more  attention 
will  be  given  this  fall  and  summer  than  ever  before  to 
the  maintenance  of  standard  grades  at  least. 

All  right,  then,  we  start  with  better  quality  as  a 
whole  than  we  have  been  getting. 

Some  one  says :  “Well,  the  Association  will  take  care 
of  creating  more  and  greater  demand  for  canned 
foods.” 

Probably  the  Association  will  advertise  canned 
foods,  but  while  this  advertising  will  help  the  sale  of 
all  canned  foods,  each  canner  must  do  more  than  ever 
toward  seeing  that  his  individual  output  is  in  keeping, 
in  every  way,  with  the  improved  product  the  consumer 
is  expecting. 

Given  acceptable  quality  to  start  with,  the  canners 
must  look  to  their  labels  and  shipping  containers. 

National  advertisers  among  canners  are  using  sales- 
building  labels  as  a  whole.  Many  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  to  effective  counter  and  window  display. 

National  advertisers  among  canners  do  not  pack  and 
sell  the  bulk  of  the  pack,  however.  Private  labels  on 
canned  foods,  while  blending  well  with  the  wholesal¬ 
er’s  labels,  as  a  whole,  do  not  always  do  as  much  effec¬ 
tive  selling  to  the  consumer  as  they  might. 


Individual  canners  with  acomparatively  small  out¬ 
put  have  been  and  are  slow  in  adopting  labels  for  can¬ 
ned  foods  that  are  as  attractive  or  as  informative  as 
they  might  be. 

It  usually  requires  the  analysis  of  an  outsider  for  the 
pointing  of  a  moral  or  teaching  of  a  lesson  we  should 
all  heed. 

Every  canner  should  read  “To  The  Ladies,”  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  7th  issue  of  Liberty  magazine! 

She  has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  a  few  words  about 
what  she  terms  “The  institution  known  as  the  vegetable 
plate.” 

To  quote  her  exactly,  “And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
more  detestable  or  stupid  than  the  mess  of  wet  vege¬ 
tables  often  presented  as  such  a  plate.” 

Thank  you,  Alexandra! 

As  an  industry,  we  are  years  behind  the  times! 

Usually,  when  a  canner  departs  so  far  from  prece¬ 
dent  as  to  publish  a  recipe  on  the  label  for  the  use  of 
the  contents  in  the  can,  the  recipe  calls  for  elaborate¬ 
ness  in  the  preparation  that  is  beyond  the  average  user 
of  canned  foods. 

Cook  books  are  replete  with  recipes  caling  for  the 
use  of  many  eggs,  much  manual  labor. 

In  our  recipes  we  must  get  back  to  fundamentals. 

Until  the  average  hotel  or  restaurant  chef  and  the 
housewife  know  how  to  best  prepare  canned  peas  for 
serving,  we  had  better  confine  our  recipes  to  directions 
for  simple  dishes,  served  at  their  canned  best  than  to 
elaborate  our  directions. 

Too  many  canned  peas  taste  when  served  more  like 
something  the  cat  dragged  in  than  the  delicious  mor¬ 
sels  of  early  summer  sweetness  they  are  when  served 
as  they  should  be. 

Let  the  canners  who  pack  No.  lO’s  begin  now,  this 
season,  to  print  on  each  label  used  on  a  No.  10  can  a 
recipe  for  the  use  of  the  contents.  Print  this  recipe  in 
such  plain  language  that  anyone  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  it  and  follow  it. 

In  the  printing  of  recipe  books,  let  the  recipes  for 
serving  of  vegetables  as  a  part  of  or  a  vegetable  din¬ 
ner,  be  explicit. 

Tell  in  unmistakable  language  just  how  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  should  be  arranged  on  the  platter  or  plate,  the  sorts 
to  be  used  and  the  various  combinations  in  which  they 
can  be  served  most  effectively. 

Now  take  the  matter  of  shipping  containers. 

Print  your  shipping  containers  whenever  possible 
with  the  trade-mark  of  your  pack. 

Print  it  in  colors. 

If  there  are  reasons  why  your  pack  is  said  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  others,  tell  that  story,  too. 

Follow  the  lead  of  other  successful  canners ! 
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This  is  the  Age  of  Specialists  and  Our  Specialty  Is 


CANNERS’  SEED  PEAS 


OUR  organization  is  comprised  of  trained  men  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  improvement  and  production  of  our 
choice  strains  of  seed  peas.  They  are  concerned  solely  with 
the  problem  of  best  serving  the  canners  of  peas.  Is  it  strange 
that  our  reputation  is  firmly  established  [as  specialists  in  our 
line  —  second  to  none? 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

Bozeman,  Montana 
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Remember  the  evaporated  milk  you  have  known  for 
years  as  coming  from  “Contented  Cows.” 

Remember  the  sales  argument  used  so  effectively  for 
Gold  Medal  Flour:  “Eventually,  why  not  now?” 

If  you  pack  canned  vegetables  in  a  section  where  the 
iodine  content  is  higher  than  elsewhere,  tell  the  world 
on  your  labes  and  carrying  cases. 

Most  effective  distribution  plans  can  best  begin  with 
quality,  labeled  correctly  and  identified  as  to  grade. 

Consider  your  label  as  your  salesman  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  Regard  your  carrying  cases  as  another  salesman 
carrying  your  sales  message  to  the  freight  handler,  the 
truckman,  the  retail  clerk  and  his  employer. 

You  would  not  think  of  sending  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  salesman  to  call  on  the  trade  if  he  were  unshaven, 
unclean  and  uninformed  about  your  product. 

Don’t  send  your  label  into  market  in  the  dress  and 
typographical  layout  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Dress  it  in  attractive,  up-to-date  colors,  let  it  tell  all 
it  can  about  the  contents  it  should  adorn. 

Base  your  up-to-the-minute  distribution  plans  on  up- 
to-the-minute  labels  that  tell  a  story. 

Special  Trains 


Not  so  much  was  heard  this  year  about  Special  Trains,  al¬ 
though  there  were  several  of  them  run  to  the  Convention 
and  quite  a  number  of  Special  Cars. 

For  instance,  the  Fremont  Canning  Company,  under  its 
subsiduary,  the  Gerber  Products  Division,  ran  a  Special  Train 
from  their  home  town  to  carry  their  representatives  and 
brokers  to  the  Convention. 

Henry  Killian,  the  always  popular  broker  of  New  York  City, 
Wisconsin  and  way  stations,  collected  a  car  load  of  bright  minds 
and  lively  spirits  in  New  York  City  and  took  them  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  splendid  style. 

The  Utah  boys  came  on  in  a  special  car,  and  so  with  the 
canners  and  other  attendants  from  New  Orleans  and  Southern 
points.  All  the  pleasure  and  convenience  was  there  and  they 
simply  lacked  this  year,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  the  fan 
fare  and  blaze  of  advertising  they  used  to  give  to  these  special 
trains. 

The  Canned  Foods  Exchange  had  a  Special  Train  on  the 
B.  &  O.,  a  duplicate  of  the  famous  Capitol  Limited,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  finer  on  the  rails,  and  they  carried  67  delegates 
from  Baltimore  to  Chicago  in  better  than  record  time,  and  in 
comfort  and  convenience,  making  a  real  pleasure  out  of  the  long 
trip. 

The  B.  &  O.  in  appreciation  for  the  immense  business  which 
the  canning  industry  furnishes  it,  takes  delight  in  bending 
special  efforts  for  their  conveniences  on  this  special  occasion. 

City  Passenger  Agent,  R.  E.  Lohmen  and  Freight  Representa¬ 
tive,  John  B.  Wilkes,  went  along  with  the  delegation. 

The  Dining  Car  was  in  charge  of  Chief  Inspector  W.  L, 
Detwiler,  assisted  by  W.  C.  Schluderberg,  A.  V.  Borden  and 
Milton  Miller.  The  Pullman  Company  sent  Conductor  F.  S. 
Calton  on  the  trip  out  and  Conductor  H.  E.  White  was  in  charge 
on  the  special  train  returning,  because  the  B.  &  O.  does  not  do 
jobs  by  half.  Having  taken  the  Canners  Special  out,  they  con¬ 
ducted  a  Canners  Special  back  home  to  the  decided  enjoyment 
of  every  one  fortunate  enough  to  be  with  them. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WHOLESALE 
GROCERS 

ARL  H.  SCHLAPP,  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States  by  the  1931  Con¬ 
vention,  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  the 
wholesale  business,  as  well  as  in  the  Association  field. 

Mr.  Schlapp  entered  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
in  1887  and  has  been  engaged  continuously  in  the  food 
field  since  that  time.  He  has  had  experience  in  the 
warehouse  as  a  salesman,  buyer  and  sales  manager.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  President  and  Manager  of  the 
Krenning  Schlapp  Grocer  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis. 


For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Schlapp  has  served  as 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  has  also  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
presidency  he  was  serving  as  a  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Schlapp  has  served  on  many  committees  of  the  Asoci- 
ation. 

- ^ - 

CHINA  RAISES  TARIFF  RATES  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

NCREASED  import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  and  cig¬ 
arettes  became  effective  in  China  on  January  1,  ac- 
cordiny  to  a  cable  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  P.  0.  Nyhus,  at  Shankhai. 
Higher  rates  also  apply  to  fresh  and  canned  fruit,  rai¬ 
sins  and  evaporated  and  condensed  milk.  Cereals  and 
flour,  however,  remain  on  the  free  list.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  rate  on  raw  cotton. 

The  new  rates  on  tobacco  are  levied  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  the  various  grades  of  leaf,  and  appear  to 
favor  low-priced  leaf  somewhat.  In  cigarettes  the  new 
duties  further  handicap  products  manufactured  abroad, 
the  imports  of  which  have  already  declined  as  a  result 
of  domestic  competition.  On  leaf  tobacco  valued  at 
more  than  31.5  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  remains  at 
4.2  cents  per  pound.  For  leaf  valued  from  10.5  cents 
to  31.5  cents  per  pound,  the  new  rate  is  2.07  cents. 
Leaf  valued  at  less  than  10.5  cents  per  pound  will  now 
pay  0.67  of  a  cent  per  pound.  In  the  old  schedule  leaf 
topacco  of  all  values  up  to  31.5  cents  paid  a  flat  rate  of 
1.57  cents  per  pound.  The  new  rates  on  cigarettes 
vary  from  52  cents  to  $6.40  per  1,000,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  product,  and  are  equivalent  to  ad  v^alorem 
rates  of  about  45  to  59  per  cent.  The  previous  rates 
were  equivalent  to  7.5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the 
goods  were  subject  also  to  excise  taxes  of  20  to  25  per 
cent.  The  excise  tax  has  been  eliminated. 

On  fruit  the  new  rates,  together  with  the  old  ones  in 
parenthesis,  are  as  follows:  Apples  0.78  of  a  cent  per 
pound  (0.52)  ;  oranges  0.78  of  a  cent  per  pound  (0.43)  ; 
canned  fruit  2  31  cents  per  pound  (1.15)  ;  lemons  $3.48 
per  1,000  ($2.38). 

The  rate  on  raw  cotton  remains  at  0.63  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  There  is  no  change  in  the  rates  on  cotton  yarn 
but  for  cotton  piece  goods  there  is  an  almost  uniform 
increase  of  about  one-third  in  all  rates. 

- ^ - 

The  1930  Pack  of  Beets 

(Reduced  to  2’s) 


1926  1927  1928  1929  1930 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

California  .  80,101  13,380  .30,175  45,372  61,512 

Colorado  .  5,010  11,960  12,895  29,660  141,412 

Indiana  .  *  *  *  34,644  64,738 

Maryland  .  7,973  10,718  22,326  41,684  114,172 

Michigan  .  69,869  57,877  57,623  79,763  91,159 

New  Jersey .  68,511  25,886  .50,590  170,956  225,870 

New  York  .  341,393  375,429  388,478  534,861  677,262 

Ohio  .  25,626  8,734  8,127  32„394  20,614 

Oklahoma  .  ♦  *  *  26,360  * 

Oregon  .  60,997  82,968  107,134  132,986  146,249 

Tennessee  .  *  *  *  42,691  77,920 

Utah  .  6,221  10,362  17,137  22,897  ,58,286 

Washington  .  9,731  23,910  32,494  85,329  99,278 

Wisconsin  .  552,372  480,785  521,071  709,450  1,096,880 

All  other  States  5,858  27,758  45,617  15,057  47,711 


Total  . 1,233,662  1,129,767  1,293,667  2,004,104  2,923.063 


*  Included  in  all  other  States. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS-  Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  -  Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— Two  brand  new  Chisholm-Ryder  Snipping 
Machines  at  a  sacrifice. 

Address  Box  A-1795  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

3  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Graders 
1  Sinclair  Scott  Perfection  Power  Crane 
6  Sprague  Sells  Fans  for  Pea  Picking  Tables 
1  Ayars  Rotary  Tomato  Filler 
1  3”  Gould  Deep  Well  Pump 

1  36”  Belt  Driven  Propellar  Fan 

2  1925  Gasoline  Overland  Motors  with  Pulleys  for 

belt  drive 

1  Hand  Bean  Picking  Machine 
1  Knapp  Model  Boxing  Machine. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  line  Corn  Plant,  located  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Delaware.  Capacity  2,500  cases  a  day, 
located  on  private  siding  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Large  corn  acreage  easily  obtainable.  For  further 
information  apply  to 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  Located  at  Batesville,  Ark. 
Large  acreage  of  beans  and  tomatoes  can  be  contract¬ 
ed  for  1931.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  For  further 
particulars  write  to 

W.  S.  Stokes,  Batesville,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Factory— For  Rent 

FOR  RENT — Factory  in  Harford  County,  equipped 
with  electric  and  plenty  of  water.  Good  acreage  of 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes,  in  good  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1793  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10/  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  only  variety 
not  affected  by  blossom  end  rot.  Produced  16  tons 
per  acre  when  all  other  varieties  almost  ruined  by 
severe  drouth.  Plantings  in  Florida  prove  it  to  be 
free  of  any  off  type  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Mar- 
globe,  holding  its  size  better  than  any  other  variety 
on  fourth  and  fifth  hands.  Names  of  pleased  grow¬ 
ers  there  given  on  request.  1  oz.  $1.50;  J  lb.  $8.50; 
1  lb.  $15.00;  special  price  on  larger  orders.  Germin¬ 
ation  89%. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Northern  Illinois  grown  Sweet  Corn  Seed 
from  selected  stocks;  Bantam,  Crosby,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Prices  and  samples  upon  request. 

Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill, 

For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made 
from  choice  selected  whole  tomatoes,  good  color  and 
fine  flavor.  Car  loads  only. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 
1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  MarylandSfertile  farming  section. 

Address]Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Wan  ted — Miscellan eous 


WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 

Canning  School  Courses,  Inc., 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 


CANNING  FACTORY  WANTED— In  Michigan’s 
famous  fruit  and  vegetables  belt,  close  to  large 
markets.  Splendid  building  immediately  available; 
plenty  of  low-priced  labor,  gas  and  electric  service. 
Chamber  of  commerce  will  co-operate  fully. 

G.  S.  Easton,  Otsego,  Allegan  Co.,  Michigan. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  new  Corporation  handling  full  line  of  Chemicals, 
Oils,  Dry  stuffs.  Specialties,  Industrial  Paints,  etc.,  wants  cap¬ 
able  representatives  to  sell  on  commission  basis.  Answer  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Address  Box  B-178S  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Superintendent  for  Indiana  Catsup  Factory.  One 
who  understands  machinery  and  can  handle  help  and  also  not 
afraid  of  work;  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1794  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Interested  in  operating  sweet  corn  factory 
of  around  1000  arces.  Also  knowledge  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans.  Will  contract  or  grow  acreage;  will  start 
new  factory  or  operate  established  one;  will  act  as  field  man  for 
canning  concern  or  can  company.  All  replies  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1783  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and*in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant.  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line;  also  know  crop  growing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1785  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  in  either  sales  or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  gra¬ 
duate  chemist.  Thirteen  years  experience  as  chemist,  superint¬ 
endent,  manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables,  preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  mustard,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 

•  pork  and  beans,  peanut  butter,  etc.  Plant  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting  and  sales  experience. 
Know  what  costs  should  be  and  how  to  keep  within  them. 

Address  Box  B-1784  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 
Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  MCLAUGHLIN 

(INCORPORATED) 

226  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAaO,  ILL. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning^’ 

A«  an  insurance  against  loss 

Publisfud  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md, 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

ContuUing  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 


Can  prices 

1931  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
base  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.40  per  M. 

No.  2  size . 19.99  per  M. 

No.  2i  size . 23.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27.19  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAIMCKS  Of  fIN  PlATf  -  BIACK  lAON  •  CAtVASI/tO  IRU'W  -  fiea( 
MlTAl  SICNS  AND  OI4PIAY  MXIURfS 

f^wcoT 


/ 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


ybur  goods  are  your  pride  and 
our  labels  are  our  pride.  Put  the 
two  together  and  your  customers 
will  be  doubly  impressed. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

jL  i  fho^apher's 

GAM.SEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


WAREHOUSING  FACILITIES 
,  IN  BALTIMORE 

We  oberate  at  various  locations  on  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(including  one  also  on  the  waterfront)  four  modern  Warehouses  having  a 
total  of  500,000  square  feet 

Canners  and  Jobbers  desiring  such  facilities  should  confer  with  us. 

Low  Insurance  Rates.  All  Warehouses  Sprinklered. 

Storage-In-Transit  Rates  Apply. 

Canners  desiring  to  store  goods  with  us  (or  more  favorable  market  conditions 
accommodated  with  loans.  Negotiable  Warehouse  Receipts  as  collateral. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Company 
of  Baltimore  City 

Pleasant  Street 
.  BALTIMORE.  MD, 


(Eliminate  causes 
of  ilats'and  sours'' 
^'insure  sanitat^^ 
cleanliness— 


Ask  yotir  supply  man  ^ 

vandoftej 

^  I'FordCe,*  Soft  A1m>iu/atttirrr/,Wy9Hdofte,MicH 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

G«neral  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


SOUDER  MFG. 

O 

o 

• 

Can  Stringhteners 

Cookers 

Filling  Tables 

Madison  St.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  | 

J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  ficures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  .  4.00 

Peeled,  No.  2^^ . 

Large,  No.  2Vi .  3.20 

Peeled,  No.  2t^ .  3.26 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.35 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.l  sq .  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  3.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.40 

Small,  No  Isq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANSi 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 45  . 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  2L,  .  1.26  l.Sl 

No.  10  ..T .  4.0D  4.75 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .85  .86 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

LIMA  BEANS±  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2.  Tiny  Green .  1.96  . 

No.  10  .  10.50  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.55  . 

No.  10 .  9.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  l\^ite .  1.16  1.35 

No  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  22.  Fresh  White .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 5.25  9.00 

Soake<l,  No.  ^  2 . 90  . 

BEETSt 

Hahv,  No.  2  . . .  1.40  1.86 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.26  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 85  1.20 

(^it.  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Whole,  No.  10  .  4.00  6.00 

Diced.  No.  1C .  4.00  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  1.06 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.60  5.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.75  5.00 

CORN± 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.26  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 90  . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3  . 1.00  1.20 

Split,  No.  10  .  3.25  3.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLESi 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

I'ancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESi 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS± 

Petit  Pois,  Is  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s  .  1.66 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 .  1.66 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 .  1.40 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.50 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.16 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alasks,-28 .  1.05  .86 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 96 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.75  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs  .  6.60  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKINi 

Standard,  No.  2% . 86  _ 

No.  3  . 90  .86 

No.  10  . 8.00  2.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT± 
Standard,  No.  2.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  ■ . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACHt 
Standard  No.  2 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


. 90 

.90  1.00 

.95  1.06 

2.90  3.60 


.90 

1.36  . 

1.60  _ 

4.60  . 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 


No.  2  .  1.40  1.26 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.36  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 90  ~...... 

No.  214  .  1.15  tl.05 

No.  3  .  1.26  tl.l6 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.50 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 86  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.90  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 42%  . 

No.  2  . 70  t.67% 

F.  O.  B  County . 67% . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.07%  tl.05 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  tl  06 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  3.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 37% . 

No.  10  Trinunings  . . .  2.26  . 


Canned  Fruits 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . " . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushefl.  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.60 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

2.10 

1.35 

1.30 

6.00 

2.45 

2.46 

2.25 

2.30 

2.40 

2.10 

2.45 

8.00 

10.00 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  _ _ _ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .-. . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2',4 .  .3.50  3.15 

No.  10s  .  13.50  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10 

. 75 

1.15 

16 

.  1.26 

1.60 

1.60 

17 

.  1.25 

19 

OZ . 

.  1.35 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  3  .  1.26  . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.60  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.86 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.26  2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.36  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.26  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  .  1.86 

No.  10  .  8.50  7.00 

CHERRIES* 


Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Pitterl.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2%  . 

Choice,  No.  2%  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT 

8  oz . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.45  . 

No.  5  .  4.25  . 

No.  1  Juice .  1.15  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%  .  1.56  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  2.16 

Choice  .  3.60  2.86 

Fancy  . . . .  2.76 

Standard,  No.  10.~......— 


1.40 

1.76 


9.26  . 

8.10  3.00 

3.40  3.00 

_  3.60 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. 


%-ib.  cases,  4  dcz .  3.^ 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.05  . 

6  oz .  1.16  1.20 

8  oz .  2.10  . 

10  oz .  2.30  2.40 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 


SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  %  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbus  Flat,  No.  1...., 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


3.20 


1.10  1.16 

.  4.76 

.  2.60 

1.00  .98% 

.  216 

1.65  1.65 

1.80  1.76 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil,  Keyless .  t3.40 

•(  Oil.  Decorated.  Keys .  t4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Mustard,  Keyless . t3.40 

>4  Oil,  carton .  t4.40 

■'H  Mustard,  Keyless .  +3.15 

Caliornia,  Oval,  No.  1 .  *3.15 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


White,  %8 . 

White,  %s . 

White,  Is . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %B  . 

Yellow,  Is - 


14.00  9.00 

.  13.50 

.  7.25 

.  13.25 

.  6.75 

. .  12.00 

.  -  -e 

. .  13.60 
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AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

“Up  front  tbe  kills  of  Alaryland” 

.  a  macbine  vritli  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
Le  replaced.  \V^e  are  aslsed  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  o/  COUTSe! 
A  “spare”  located  in  tlie  plant  of 
anotker  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
ky  truck  tke  same  nigkt,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tLe  morning  • 
at  seven  o’clock. 

.  just  a  kit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


AkcHANiCAL  Service 


.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  an^  facility  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  trade  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it  s  a  3.^  kour^per-day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BOiruOUK 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLaNT-8Xl  S -WOLFE  ST-BALTIMORE -MD- 
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elusion  that  there  never  again  will  be  such  markets  as 
we  have  known  over  all  these  years.  He  seems  to  see 
this  restricted  hand-to-mouth  buying,  and  the  fact 
that  the  canners  must  carry  the  goods  and  supply  them 
in  small  quantities  .as  wanted,  as  normal  from  now  on. 

The  trouble  is  caused,  of  course,  by  the  tightness  of 
money,  or,  as  more  generally  termed,  the  depression, 
or  the  fear  that  everyone  seems  to  have  that  he  may  be 
caught  with  an  extra  case  of  goods.  In  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  have  anything  like 
a  market. 

The  new  Consent  Decree  was  signed  on  January  31st, 
and  undoubtedly  the  big  meat  packers  intend  to  go  into 
distributing  canned  foods  in  a  large  way.  To  do  that 
they  must  buy  heavily  of  spots,  and  we  may  have  that 
life  injected  into  the  market  at  any  moment.  When 
they  begin,  buyers  will  fall  over  themselves,  but  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  canners  to  watch  this  movement  very  care¬ 
fully  and  have  some  faith  in  the  value  of  their  goods. 
If  the  canners  do  not  stand  firm  for  better  prices,  ones 
which  will  show  at  least  a  slight  profit  over  cost,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  prices  above  cost.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  not  a  mere  dream ;  it  is  a  very  decided  reality 
and  can  easily  be  a  most  potent  factor.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  can  help  but  be  a  wonderful  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  market. 

Brokers  and  others  are  beginning  to  get  out  bargain 
lists,  which,  they  say  plainly,  offer  goods  below  cost  of 
production.  No.  2  tomatoes  are  quoted  from  65c  up, 
and  No.  3s  from  $1.00  up.  Puree  has  weakened  even 
more  than  tomatoes,  and  No.  Is,  called  Fancy  Trim¬ 
ming  Puree,  is  quoted  at  37U>c,  and  Whole  Stock  Puree 
at  40c,  with  the  same  in  No.  lOs  quoted  at  the  low  price 
of  $2.00.  Some  canners  are  even  turning  now  to  soaked 
goods  in  order  to  furnish  an  ever  cheaper  and  cheaper 
article. 

And  Com — it  is  said  that  Shoepeg  holdings  in  this 
section  are  clearing  up  right  rapidly.  What  they  term 
now  as  white  corn  is  working  into  fairly  strong  posi¬ 
tion,  but  is  influenced  by  reflection  from  the  yellow 
corns.  If  the  industry  ever  wanted  to  hurt  itself  more 
directly  and  certainly,  it  could  not  have  selected  better 

L _ _ _ 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Heavy  Consumer  Demand  and  Light  Wholesale  De¬ 
mand — The  New  Consent  Decree  Signed  January  31. 
Heavy  Buying  May  Set  in  Any  Minute. 

Unusual — Even  the  oldest  market  student  has 
never  before  seen  the  conditions  now  existing  in 
the  canned  foods  market.  Statistically  and  in¬ 
trinsically  every  line  of  canned  foods  is  worth  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  now  quoted  in  the  market,  because 
there  is  no  oversupply  of  anything  worth  speaing  of. 
And  yet  buying  by  distributors  continues  in  the  small¬ 
est  possible  quantity,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  buy  an 
extra  case.  In  face  of  the  very  active  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  this  stands  as  a  contradiction. 
The  people  are  eating,  and  eating  possibly  more  heavily 
of  canned  foods,  especially  the  staples,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  being  put  out  at  real  bargains,  than 
ever  before.  It  is  known  that  distributors’  stocks  are 
down  to  the  vanishing  point.  How,  then,  can  you  rec¬ 
oncile  the  present  almost  absence  of  buying  ?  Of  course, 
they  say  in  the  market  that  buying  has  picked  up,  and 
there  has  been  quite  active  trading  in  most  canned 
foods  lines.  That  is  probably  true  in  comparison  with 
the  dead  market  of  a  month  or  more  ago,  but  at  its 
best  it  does  not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.  25-case  lots 
and  less  than  that  are  the  rule. 

And,  unfortunately,  the  canners  are  trying  to  change 
this  condition  by  cutting  their  prices  lower  and  lower, 
although  they  are  now  and  have  been  for  some  time  far 
below  cost  of  production.  No  use  advising  the  can¬ 
ners  not  to  do  this,  because  they  need  money,  and  there 
is  only  one  way  to  get  the  money. 

In  this  big  report  of  the  Convention,  if  you  will  turn 
to  Mr.  E.  G.  Montgomery’s  address  before  the  Baked 
Bean  Section  on  Wednesday,  you  may  come  to  the  con- 
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terms  than  these  to  kill  canned  corn.  But  much  of  the 
packing  of  yellow  corn  did  that  without  giving  it  a 
name,  and  the  market  is  now  groaning  under  a  lot  of 
trashy  stuff,  experimental  whole  grain  packing  that  will 
never  make  friends  among  consumers.  “Experience” 
canned  foods  are  never  a  benefit  to  the  market,  and 
that’s  what  most  of  these  whole  grain  corns  are  at 
present.  Some  of  them  are  very  fine  and  tasty,  but 
most  of  them  are  drab,  tasteless  and  tough,  and  dis¬ 
gusting  to  the  eye.  If  the  Com  Institute  can  clean 
up  this  mess  it  will  have  done  a  splendid  work. 

The  beet  canners  outdid  themselves  this  year,  in¬ 
creasing  the  pack  nearly  a  million  cases  over  1929,  and 
as  a  result  the  market  has  gone  dead.  Wisconsin  in¬ 
creased  its  beet  pack  387,430  cases.  New  York  in¬ 
creased  its  pack  over  143,000  cases,  and  Colorado  went 
clear  over  the  top,  increasing  from  less  than  30,000 
cases  to  nearly  112,000  cases.  Blind  increases  of  the 
production  of  this  kind  without  proper  preparation  of 
the  market,  and  without  a  place  to  put  them,  are  bound 
to  bring  losses.  There  is  nothing  efficient  or  economic 
about  such  procedure. 

The  beet  canners  succeeded  in  reducing  their  packs 
for  1930,  but  in  spite  of  that  the  market  is  dull  and 
bringing  around  90c  for  No.  2  standards. 

The  supply  of  spinach  in  this  section  generally  is 
comparatively  light,  but  here  again  prices  are  from  95c 
to  $1.00  for  2s  and  $1.35  for  2V2S. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  another  item  in  very  light  supply, 
and  they,  too,  are  quoted:  2U>s  at  $1.10,  with  3s  at 
$1.15  to  $1.20,  very  low  quotations. 

The  pumpkin  pack  was  light,  yet  fancy  New  Jersey 
No.  3  pumpkin  is  selling  from  90c  to  95c. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  there  is  just  no  reason 
to  the  market.  Prices  bear  no  resemblance  to  past  ex- 
l^erience,  and  there  seems  no  way  to  gauge  the  market 
or  what  it  is  likely  to  do. 

The  merry  war  between  the  packers  of  grapefruit 
continues  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyers,  as  prices 
are  steadily  decreased.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  modern  and  most  recent  addition  to  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  list  would  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  early  ar¬ 
ticles  fell  into  through  the  jealousy  of  one  canner  with 
another.  But  it  is  just  the  same  old  story,  only  worse. 

California  expects  to  clear  up  its  fruit  stocks  in  very 
good  shape,  and  reports  reawakening  demand  and  quite 
good  movement. 

The  fish  packs  are  suffering  as  are  others,  sardines 
being  the  single  exception. 

The  oyster  business  has  fallen  to  a  lower  point  here 
in  Baltimore  than  we  ever  dreamed  possible,  even  the 
raw'  oyster  men  doing  practically  nothing.  There  is  not 
much  w'onder  in  this,  because  their  prices  are  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  rhyme  and  reason  and  people  will  not 
meet  them. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Prices  Have  Eased  Off — Sardines  Stand  Firm  as  the 
Exception — Beets  Suffer  From  Large  Pack  Report. 
Forced  Sales  of  Tomatoes  Stop  the  Market — Corn  in 
Same  Boat — Grapefruit  War  Among  Its  Canners 
Continues — Well-known  Wholesaler  Dead. 

New  York,  February  5,  1931. 

IS  APPOINTING — ^The  market  has  presented  a 
disappointing  picture  during  the  week,  as  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  buying  brought  forth  unsus¬ 
pected  weakness  in  the  price  lists.  Practically  every 
item  has  been  affected  by  the  easing  off  with  grapefruit 
showing  the  sharpest  decline.  Maine  sardines  present 
the  only  bright  spot,  with  packers  holding  firm  to  their 
posted  prices.  In  all  other  items,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a  new'  w'ave  of  distress  offerings,  with  the 
news  of  a  record  beet  pack  furnishing  further  bearish 
impetus  to  the  market.  Whether  present  conditions 
are  due  to  a  renewal  of  necessary  liquidation  by  packers 
or  the  result  of  general  uneasiness  in  the  market’s  fu¬ 
ture  is  not  apparent  at  the  present  time.  General  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  show'  no  improvement  here,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  with  its  attendant  evils  seems  to  be  growing. 

Sardines — Maine  packers  have  been  successful  so  far 
in  maintaining  their  recent  mark-up,  but  in  view  of 
present  market  coditions  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  present  prices.  While  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  packers  ^are  firm  in  holding  at  the  present 
price,  one  or  two  have  been  reported  willing  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  slightly  below  the  posted  schedule.  Movements 
have  been  fairly  heavy,  but  not  up  to  expectations. 

Beets — Added  further  bearish  impetus  to  an  unset¬ 
tled  market  when  new's  of  a  bumper  pack  was  made 
public  by  the  National  Canners  Association.  The  1930 
pack,  figured  in  No.  2s,  amounted  to  2,923,06,  cases,  as 
compared  with  2,004,104  cases  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  view  of  the  present  trend  towards  lower  prices  in 
all  fields  of  canned  foods,  combined  with  the  drop  in 
consumption,  packers  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
either  disposing  of  their  pack  at  ruinous  prices  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  huge  carryover  to  w'orry  about  next  year. 

Tomatoes — Have  not  shown  the  improvement  ex¬ 
pected,  due  to  an  unexpected  wave  of  distress  offerings. 
Enough  Maryland  and  Western  tomatoes  have  been 
offered  at  sub-market  prices  to  unsettle  the  market, 
and  outlook  for  this  item  is  clouded.  While  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Southern  packers  have  been  firm  in  holding  to 
67V2-70C  for  No.  2s,  the  market  has  slid  off,  due  to  the 
bargain  offerings.  Present  prices  are  silly,  and  packers 
who  rush  into  the  market  now'  are  virtually  going  to 
have  to  give  their  pack  away  to  make  a  sale.  Whether 
this  weakness  is  a  passing  development  or  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  break  is  not  clear.  The  statistical  position  of 
tomatoes  continues  strong,  but  unfortunately  buyers 
are  not  considering  any  technical  prospects.  All  they 
see  is  bargain  offerings,  and  they  are  buying  heavily 
at  these  low  prices. 

Corn — Has  also  suffered  from  the  reappearance  of 
distress  selling,  with  offerings  of  Maine  golden  bantam 
at  low  levels  weakening  the  market.  Prices  are  off,  and 
although  these  bargain  offerings  are  being  cleaned  up 
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as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  effect  of  this  weakness  on 
the  market  is  problematical.  Western  com  has  also 
weakened  and  offerings  from  that  area  are  also  appear¬ 
ing  at  lower  prices. 

(irapefruit — As  predicted  recently,  offerings  have 
appeared  at  lower  levels  than  those  established  some 
weeks  back.  No  2s  have  been  offered  here  at  prices 
that  are  ruinous  to  the  canner,  in  many  cases  being 
below  the  cost  of  production.  One  thing  that  may  aid 
in  clearing  up  the  situation  eventually  is  the  fact  that 
grapefruit  is  rapidly  becoming  a  public  favorite.  Pres¬ 
ent  market  prices  enable  the  retailer  to  present  it  as  a 
15c  item,  and  in  some  cases  as  low  as  2  for  25c.  At  these 
prices  the  public  is  buying  heavily  and  the  item  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  retail  channels  rapidly.  However,  with  unset¬ 
tled  conditions  among  the  Florida  packers  continuing 
and  the  prospect  of  a  bumper  Porto  Rican  pack,  the 
market  outlook  is  distinctly  bearish. 

Frederick  D.  Strohmeyer  Buried — Funeral  services 
for  Frederick  D.  Strohmeyer,  senior  partner  of  Stroh¬ 
meyer  &  Arpe,  well-known  wholesale  grocers  here,  were 
held  last  Sunday  at  the  family  home  in  Staten  Island. 
The  services  were  attended  by  a  large  delegation  from 
Hudson  street.  Mr.  Strohmeyer,  who  was  79,  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  suffered  January  1,  when  he 
suffered  a  broken  hip,  wrist  and  several  other  injuries. 
Due  to  his  advanced  age,  the  shock  of  the  fall  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  died  last  Friday.  Interment  of 
the  body  took  place  Monday.  Mr.  Strohmeyer  had 
been  in  the  wholesale  groceryy  business  here  since 
1882.  The  firm,  of  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  announced  that 
it  would  continue  under  its  present  management. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


No  Change  in  Buying — Even  Futures  Are  Unnoticed — 
People  Are  Eating  But  All  Buying  Is  on  Hand-to- 
Mouth  Basis — ^Tomatoes  Gaining  Strength — White 
Com  Getting  Short — Peas  Move  Steadily — Expect 
Cleanup  in  California  Fruits — Unseasonable  Weather 
Threatens  Fruits. 

February  5,  1931. 

O  CHANGE — Business  rides  along  on  an  even 
keel  with  Chicago  canned  foods  operators ;  there 
is  no  apparent  incentive  to  anticipate  needs,  and 
such  purchasing  as  is  being  done  represents  actual  con¬ 
sumer  calls  in  practically  every  case. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  would  be  a  most  unpre¬ 
cedented  scramble  for  merchandise  if  there  could  be 
any  substantial  encouragement  as  to  upbuilding  of 
prices,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  reassurances  prices 
on  most  products  are  just  dragging  along  at  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  basis  to  producers. 

Some  time,  nobody  knows  when,  things  will  swing  to 
an  adjustment;  but  meanwhile  double  conservatism  as 
to  stocks  is  emphatically  the  rule  of  the  trade. 

Future  Canned  Foods — Ordinarily  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  jobbing  operators  here  who  play  their  canned 
foods  business  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  able  to 
book  up  their  regular  outlets  on  futures ;  and  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  -selling  short  they  similarly  cover  their  needs 
with  responsible  dependable  sources  of  supply  who 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  serve  proper  quality 
and  without  prorating  in  previous  seasons.  Such  busi¬ 
ness  is  this  year  at  low  ebb;  solicitation  of  futures 


from  the  retail  and  consuming  outlets  is  being  post¬ 
poned  until  a  further  study  of  conditions  gives  better 
encouragement  than  at  present. 

Above  does  not  imply  pessimism;  people  in  Chicago 
territory  are  still  going  to  eat  as  usual,  but  they  appar¬ 
ently  want  to  follow  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  for  awhile. 

Tomatoes — A  quite  noticeable  strength  in  the  way 
of  increased  movement  of  stocks,  but  rumors  of  price 
advances  are  in  most  cases  premature.  Last  week 
several  over-optimistic  sellers  got  their  ideas  up  too 
fast,  and  it  only  resulted  in  buyers  getting  needed  sup¬ 
plies  from  other  sources  at  former  levels.  It  is  not  out 
of  the  possibility  of  things,  however,  to  see  some  reac¬ 
tions  in  tomatoes  which  will  convince  everybody  that 
they  have  hit  bottom. 

An  unsubstantial  rumor  was  on  the  street  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  1930  packing  totals  were  far  shorter  than 
was  first  believed,  and  that  several  big  people  who  are 
in  position  to  have  pretty  accurate  ideas  are  marking 
time  in  the  belief  that  they  can  get  more  money  later. 

Corn — Reports  from  many  quarters  all  go  to  con¬ 
vince  buyers  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  on  white 
corn  before  another  crop  is  ready  five  months  hence. 
However,  the  list  is  so  full  of  so  many  items  with  sim¬ 
ilar  speculative  possibilities  that  the  bullish  back¬ 
ground  to  corn  does  not  get  the  attention  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  in  ordinary  years. 

Yellow  varieties  of  corn  seem  to  be  in  fairly  large 
supply  as  compared  with  white  corn,  especially  stand¬ 
ard  grades  of  white  corn  are  short. 

Peas — There  is  a  nice  steady  movement  out  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  with  very  little  disturbance  on  prices  one  way 
or  the  other.  Finance  circles,  that  were  a  little  nervous 
over  slowly  liquidating  pea  stocks  a  month  ago,  now 
seem  to  feel  reassured  that  their  borrowers  will  work 
out  all  right.  Peas  have  usually  fared  better  than 
most  canned  vegetables  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
market. 

California  Fruits — With  hardly  a  third  of  the  pack 
still  on  hand  with  canners,  and  seven  months  ahead 
until  another  crop,  owners  feel  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  crop  will  clean  up,  although  no  roseate  predic¬ 
tions  of  anything  like  a  runaway  market.  Purchasing 
here  is  entirely  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  with  supplies 
moving  steadily. 

Spring  Fruit  Crops  Endangered — An  uprecedently 
warm  January  has  started  fruit  to  budding;  peach 
blossoms  in  Southern  Illinois  in  January  were  hereto¬ 
fore  unheard  of.  Does  this  mean  buds  too  early  and  a 
sharp  frost  in  March  or  April  come  along  and  kill  off 
the  entire  prospect?  Certainly  this  is  a  season  when 
such  a  mishap  can  most  easily  transpire. 

Domestic  Canned  .Mushrooms — This  industry  has 
taken  on  a  substantial  improvement  within  the  last 
year,  due  to  the  revised  protective  tariff,  which  now 
puts  domestic  pack  on  a  price  parity  with  imported 
stocks  With  an  even  break  on  price  the  sale  of  domes¬ 
tic  pack  is  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  because 
better  flavor  than  imported.  As  a  final  tribute  to  do¬ 
mestic  quality  we  now  understand  several  concerns  in 
France  are  sending  out  samples  of  American  style  pack 
which  they  see  they  must  adopt  or  their  sales  here  will 
slip  badly. 

It  seems  that  the  old-style  process  is  France  involved 
a  bleaching  operationn  which  incidentally  impaired  the 
flavor.  The  food  laws  in  this  country  have  never 
looked  kindly  on  such  manipulations,  and  as  a  result 
the  natural  flavor,  natural  color  canned  mushroom  has 
had  a  chance  for  consumers’  favorable  acceptance  here. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Open  Weather  Permits  Plowing^  and  Soil  Preparation — 
Droughty  Conditions  Due  to  Lack  of  Rain  or  Snow- 
Tomatoes  Selling — Nothing  Doing  on  Futures — No 
Move  Towards  Contracting  Acreage — Beans  and 
Other  Items  All  Quiet. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  5,  1931. 

WEATHER — Unusually  mild  weather  for  the 
season  of  the  year  continues  to  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  Ozarks.  No  rain  or  snowfall  reported 
in  the  entire  district.  The  month  of  January  closed 
with  a  big  shortage  in  moisture.  Farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  weather  mentioned  and  are  doing 
considerable  plowing. 

Tomato  Sales — There  w’ere  more  cars  of  tomatoes 
sold  in  the  district  last  week  than  any  week  during 
the  month  of  January.  These  sales  consisted  of  Is 
standard,  10  oz.,  42 ‘/oc  to  45c;  No.  2  standards,  mostly 
65c;  No  2y->  standards,  $1.00.  Extra  good  quality, 
$1.05.  A  few  No.  10  standards  at  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — No  1  standard,  10  oz.,  in 
straight  carlots,  42y>c;  in  mixed  cars,  canners  holding 
at  45c;  No.  300  cans,  I41/2  oz.,  55c;  303  cans,  16  oz., 
57V->c  to  60c;  No.  2  standards,  65c.,  671/20  and  70c;  No. 
2 1/2  standards,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  No.  21/2  extra  standards, 
$1.10.  If  any  No.  10  standards  are  obtainable,  the 
price  on  same  would  be  $3.50  to  $365  depending  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  canner  to  confirm  sales.  For  the 
information  of  the  buyers  who  may  read  this  market 
letter,  we  wdll  state  that  we  have  quite  a  few  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  holding  spot  tomatoes  who  would  not  con¬ 
firm  any  sales  on  2s  standards  for  less  than  70c,  pro¬ 
vided  immediate  shipment,  and  this  class  of  canners 
intend  to  hold  most  of  their  tomatoes  to  be  marketed 
later  when  the  market  price  on  2s  standards  has 
reached  75c  to  80c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  We  have 
talked  to  some  canners  who  firmly  believe  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tomatoes  will  increase  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  and  that  the  price  on  2s  standards  in  the 
Ozarks  will  likely  reach  85c  before  the  first  of  June. 
There  are  indications  now  that  the  Ozark  canners  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  that  will  come  a  little 
later  for  tomatoes  in  No.  2V2  cans. 

Future  Tomatoes — Nothing  doing  yet  in  the  selling 
of  future  tomatoes.  Canners  not  yet  ready  to  name 
any  prices  whatever,  and  probably  will  not  do  so  for  30 
to  60  days. 

Tomato  Acreage — We  have  come  in  contact  with 
numerous  canners  during  the  past  week,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  made  any  effort  yet  to  contract  tomato 
acreage.  Each  canner  tells  us  they  feel  sure  of  being 
able  to  get  all  the  acreage  they  will  want,  for  every 
canner  intends  to  reduce  his  contracted  acreage  for  this 
year’s  pack  considerably  under  what  they  had  last  year. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  is  absolutely  nothing  new 
to  report.  Just  a  limited  number  of  canners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  holding  any  beans  now,  and  these  consist  of  cut 
stringless.  No.  2  size,  held  at  80c  to  85c;  No.  10  size, 
$4.25  to  $4.50.  It  is  still  possible  to  buy  straight  cars 
of  No.  2  cut  stringless  in  the  Ozarks,  most  sales,,  how¬ 
ever,  consist  of  only  part  carlots,  for  shipment  in  cars 
with  tomatoes.. 


Future  Green  Beans  No  prices  have  yet  been  named 
on  futures,  and  we  doubt  if  any  prices  will  be  named 
until  canners  have  contracted  what  bean  acreage  they 
will  want  for  the  coming  season’s  pack,  and  this  bean 
acreage  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  contracted 
acreage  of  last  year. 

Greens — The  only  movement  of  spot  mustard  and 
turnip  greens  is  in  part  carlots,  for  shipment  to  the 
Southern  States  in  cars  with  tomatoes.  Prices  on  spot 
greens  are  in  buyers’  favor,  and  sales  are  being  made 
without  any  profit  to  the  canners. 

Chain  Store  Buying — It  appears  that  the  large  chain 
grocery  store  buyers  appreciate  the  fact  that  tomatoes 
and  other  canned  products  put  up  in  the  Ozarks  are 
being  sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  for  these  large 
chain  grocery  stores  are  buying  more  freely  in  carlots 
than  is  the  average  jobbing  grocer.  The  chain  store 
buyers  seem  to  realize  that  the  present  low  prices  can¬ 
not  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  they  make  liberal  pur¬ 
chases  now  they  will  be  well  fortified  to  meet  all  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  that  will  prevail  a  little  later  on,  for 
when  the  price  on  tomatoes  starts  upwards  there  is  no 
telling  how  high  the  prices  will  go,  regardless  of  the 
extreme  low  prices  at  which  they  can  be  bought  at  the 
present  time. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Canning  Over  from  I.ack  of  Shrimp — Factories 
Trying  to  Hold  On — Heflin  and  Oysters — Getting 
Ready  to  Can  Turip  Greens. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  5,  1931. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  been  virtually  over  with  for  some  time 
as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  because  there 
have  been  so  few  shrimp  canned,  but  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  have  never  shut  down  and  have  ben  receiving 
shrimp  whenever  available,  in  order  to  give  the  much- 
needed  employment  to  the  factory  labor  whenever  pos- 
isble.  One  advantage  that  the  shrimp  pack  has  over 
the  oyster  pack  is  that  a  factory  can  operate  profitably 
on  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  shrimp  than  it  can  on 
oysters.  For  instance,  a  plant  can  get  by  canning  25 
barrels  of  shrimp,  whereas  a  factory  cannot  break  even 
if  it  packs  less  than  150  barrels  of  oysters.  The  oys¬ 
ters  being  bulky  and  heavy,  they  require  considerable 
time  and  labor  to  handle  them,  and  the  net  weight  yield 
is  so  much  less  than  shrimp. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  equal  to  the 
supply,  which  means  that  it  is  limited — not  much.  The 
limited  quantities  of  shrimp  received  supplies  the  lim¬ 
ited  demand  for  them,  so  it  is  working  out  all  right. 

With  canned  shrimp  it  is  different.  There  is  a  limited 
quantity  of  them  in  cans,  and,  the  pack  being  over 
with,  it  is  not  working  out  so  good  for  the  sea  food 
canners,  who  will  be  idle  until  next  fall,  when  the  sea¬ 
son  opens  again. 

Some  years  the  sea  food  factories  are  able  to  pack 
some  shrimp  in  the  spring,  but  this  will  hardly  be  the 
case  this  year,  because  the  fall  run  of  shrimp  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  lightand  there  is  nothing  to  look  forv^ard  to 
in  the  spring  run,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  a 
complete  failure. 
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The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is  like  our 
senior  senator,  Heflin — it  won’t  be  long  now  and  it’s  all 
over  with.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  oyster  pack 
has  a  chance  to  come  back  next  season,  and  I  wonder  if 
Heflin  has  a  chance  to  get  elected  next  time? 

Our  senior  senator  has  been  accused  of  being  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  it  looks  like  he 
enjoys  an  international  reputation  in  this  respect,  be¬ 
cause  we  see  where  Mussolini  took  exceptions  to  the 
remarks  made  by  General  Butler,  but  when  Heflin  tried 
his  hand  at  it  he  had  no  luck,  and  Mussolini  passed  his 
remarks  unnoticed.  Does  no  one  take  our  senator 
seriously  ? 

The  Alabama  reefs  and  bars  have  never  had  any 
finer  oysters  than  they  have  now,  and  the  yield  Is  un¬ 
heard  of  for  these  oysters,  some  reports  coming  in  of 
yields  of  32  cans  to  the  barrel,  which  is  remarkable. 

The  raw  oyster  business  is  dull,  although  the  weath¬ 
er  is  plenty  cold  for  oysters.  There  is  not  much  move¬ 
ment  of  cove  oysters,  either.  The  price  of  cove  oysters 
is  90c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce  cans,  and  $1.80  per  dozen 
for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Fiscal  Years  End  With  February  and  All  Are  Guessing 
What  Dividends  May  Result — Expected  to  Show 
Inventories  Large  and  Profits  Small — Tomato  Stocks 
Large  and  Prices  Lower — Smaller  Average  of 
Spinach — Salmon  Canners  Make  Poor  Showing — 
Cost  $4.00  on  Every  Case  Packed  in  1930. 

San  Francisco,  February  5,  1931. 

HAT  DIVIDENDS — The  fiscal  year  of  many  of 
the  large  California  canning  concerns  will  come 
to  an  end  on  February  28,  and  speculation  is 
rife  as  to  the  showing  that  will  be  made,  particularly 
by  those  whose  securities  are  widely  held.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  inventories  will  be  quite  large,  with  some 
firms  having  the  largest  in  their  history,  and  that 
profits  will  be  the  smallest  in  recent  years.  Both  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  have  maintained  a  consi.stent  policy 
of  anticipating  requirements,  but  a  comparatively  short 
time  in  advance,  and  canners  have  been  called  upon  to 
carry  the  stock.  The  result  is  that  the  fiscal  year  is  com¬ 
ing  to  a  close  for  canners  w’ith  larger  stocks  than  usual 
in  first  hands,  and  smaller  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dis¬ 
tributors.  More  spot  business  than  is  usually  the  case 
is  being  done  and  this  is  on  regular  lines,  rather  than 
on  job  lots.  There  are  plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
still  in  first  hands,  but  a  much  greater  movement  is  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  spring  months  than  usual,  since 
wholesalers  and  retailers  have  exceedingly  light  sup¬ 
plies.  Foreign  business  has  been  comparatively  light 
and  it  is  noted  that  the  lower  grades  are  more  in  de¬ 
mand  for  export  than  formerly. 

Tomatoes — Early  last  fall  several  California  canners 
began  withdrawing  offers  of  tomatoes  when  it  seemed 
like  more  might  be  sold  than  could  be  packed,  but  these 
same  interests  are  now  offering  the  full  list  and  are 
making  every  effort  to  get  added  business.  The  rainy 


season  held  off  until  late  and  warm  weather  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  record  pack  and  one  quite  unexpected.  Standards 
solid  pack  and  puree  are  to  be  had  in  all  sizes  and  at 
(substantially  the  same  prices  as  those  that  prevailed  in 
October.  About  the  only  price  change  that  has  been 
made  has  been  on  puree,  the  late  pack  of  which  was 
quite  heavy.  During  the  packing  season  No.  10  puree, 
made  from  whole  ripe  tomatoes,  could  not  be  had  for 
less  than  $4,  while  $3.75  is  now  quite  a  common  price. 
The  same  article  made  from  trimmings  was  quoted  at 
$3  during  the  packing  season,  but  is  now  to  be  had  at 
$2.75.  Some  packers  are  holding  their  choice  brands 
for  as  much  as  50  cents  higher,  however.  A  pack  of 
7,697,632  cases  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  is 
[some  hefty  lot  of  canned  food  to  be  moved,  particularly 
in  a  year  when  buying  power  is  limited. 

Spinach — The  packing  of  spinach  will  be  under  way 
in  California  next  month  and  opening  prices  will  soon 
be  making  their  appearance.  Last  year  prices  were  not 
named  until  well  after  packing  operations  were  under 
way,  but  there  was  a  very  heavy  carry-over  from  the 
previous  year  and  prices  on  the  new  pack  were  not  ur¬ 
gently  needed.  This  carry-over  has  been  disposed  of, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  the  1930  pack,  and  the 
maximum  pack  that  can  be  put  up  this  year  is  well  es¬ 
timated.  The  acreage  is  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago 
and  the  output  cannot  be  a  great  deal  more,  especially 
as  weather  conditions  are  none  too  promising.  PYesh 
asparagus  will  be  on  the  market  this  month  and  can¬ 
ning  will  commence  in  March.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible  in 
the  fresh  form  in  order  to  hold  down  the  pack. 

Salmon — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alaska  Packers 
Association  was  held  at  the  San  Francisco  headquar¬ 
ters  January  27,  when  all  officers  and  directors  were 
re-elected.  President  William  Timson  commented  on 
the  unsatisfactory  showing  made  during  1930  and 
pointed  out  that  the  pack  of  red  salmon  was  but  131,016 
cases,  as  compared  with  412,615  cases  in  1929,  and  that 
the  pack  of  all  other  varieties  amounted  to  but  222,961 
cases,  as  against  615,156  cases  the  preceding  year. 
Prices  were  demoralized  for  all  varieties  except  for 
Alaska  reds,  but  the  canning  concern  disposed  of  most 
of  its  output  early  before  the  general  business  depres¬ 
sion  curtailed  selling.  The  loss  from  cannery  operations 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $l,906,275,but  insurance  fund 
and  miscellaneous  earnings  amounted  to  $1,011,947,  re¬ 
ducing  the  net  loss  to  $894,328.  In  1929  the  company 
reported  net  profits  of  $13.02  per  share  on  the  57,508 
shares  of  stock  outstanding,  and  in  1928  the  earnings 
were  $13.07.  In  1927  earnings  were  $14.35  a  share  and 
in  1926  they  amounted  to  $22.23  a  share. 

Duringthe  1930  season  the  Association  operated  11 
canneries  in  Alaska  and  leased  its  Puget  Sound  fish¬ 
eries  to  the  Bellingham  Canning  Company.  The  pack 
for  the  year  was  made  up  as  follows:  Red  salmon,  131,- 
016  cases;  King,  3,248;  Coho,  4.024;  Pink,  67,658; 
Chum,  17,015.  No  pack  of  sockeye  salmon  was  made. 
The  Association  lost  almost  exactly  $4  a  case  on'  every 
case  packed.  The  book  value  of  plants,  terminals  and 
California  real  estate  is  placed  at  $5,460,317,  and  that 
of  the  fieet  at  $1,914,150,  making  a  total  of  $7,374,467. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  made  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $2,531,000  last  year,  after  deductoins  for  depre¬ 
ciation  and  income  tax.  This  is  equivalent  to  alK>ut 
,  $3.38  per  share,  and  compares  with  $3,166,309,  or  $4.23 
per  share,  earned  in  1929.  The  pack  was  by  far  the 
'largest  on  record,  but  earnings  were  not  in  proportion. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

New  consent  decree  signed — Automatic  vending  machine  for  groceries—  Grocery  Chains 
show  gains  in  1930— Bread  Decision — W.  K.  Henderson  again  in  trouble  and  to  be  silenced 
— Independent  grocer  succeeding  in  fight  against  chains. 


New  modified  consent  decree  signed— \yhat  is 

hoped  to  be  the  final  step  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
enforcement  of  the  packers’  consent  decree  was  taken  in 
Washington  when  the  order  modifying  the  decree  pursuant  to  an 
opinion  handed  down  by  Justice  Jennings  Bailey  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  signed  and  entered  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31.  This  is  believed  to  mark  the  end  of  the  litigation  at- 
tendent  to  the  decree  since  its  passage  in  1^20,  as  the  Government 
has  given  no  sign  that  it  intends  to  appeal  Justice  Bailey's  de¬ 
cision  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  order,  Edgar  Watkins, 
counsel  for  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  appeal  would  be  taken  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  although  he  pointed  out  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Government.  The  American 
and  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associations  were  permitted  to 
intervene  in  the  suit,  and  with  the  Department  of  Justice  opposed 
any  modification.  However,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Watkins’  belief,  it  is 
thouglit  unlikely  that  any  further  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Harold  B.  Teegarden,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  chief  counsel  for  the  Government,  stated 
tiiat  as  yet  no  announcement  as  to  the  Government’s  intentions 
would  be  made.  Frank  J.  Hogan,  counsel  for  the  meat  packers, 
declmed  to  comment  on  the  signing  of  the  order. 

As  already  has  been  made  public.  Justice  Bailey’s  decision  al¬ 
lowed  the  packers  to  engage  in  manufacturing  and  distributing 
unrelated  food  lines.  However,  he  denied  them  the  right  to  be 
relieved  of  the  other  restrictions  imposed  by  the  decree  forbidding 
them  to  own  stock  in  stockyads,  terminal  railroads  and  market 
journals.  He  also  denied  them  the  right  to  retail  meat  products. 

Paragraph  four  of  the  consent  decree  is  amended  by  the  order 
so  as  to  enjoin  the  packers  from  “engaging  in  or  carrying  on,  the 
business  of  selling  or  dislril)uting  at  retail,’’  certain  enumerated 
commodities  except  when  handled  in  the  operation  of  their  res¬ 
taurants,  laundries,  plant  stores  or  other  conveniences  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employees,  and  when  handled  with  meats.  The 
wording  of  paragraph  five  of  the  decree  forbidding  the  packers 
from  engaging  “in  the  l)usiness  of  manufacturing,  jobbing,  selling, 
transporting  or  distributing  or  otherwise  dealing”  in  the  enumer¬ 
ated  commodities  is  amended  by  the  order  just  entered  to  read 
“in  the  business  of  selling  or  distributing  at  retail  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  products  or  commodities,  * 

Formal  requests  for  findings  of  fact  were  submitted  in  open 
court  by  counsel  for  the  various  parties  shortly  after  the  order 
was  signed.  These  requests  will  be  considered  by  Justice  Bailey 
in  preparing  his  findings  of  fact,  as  required  by  a  recent  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  applying  to  all  equity 
cases. 

The  defendant  packers  were  granted  an  extension  of  one  year 
in  which  to  complete  their  disposition,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  consent  decree  of  any  properties  or  interests  now  held  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  The  operation  of  the  decree, 
entered  back  in  1920,  had  been  suspended  pending  litigation. 

The  court  al.so  retained  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  to  enforce  it. 
Automatic  Grocery  Vending  Machine  Makes  Appearance  in  New 
York  City — The  latest  step  in  the  distributing  field  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  first  of  a  scheduled  chain  of  coin-slot  grocery  vend- 
ii.g  machines  has  been  placed  in  a  New  York  City  apartment 
house.  It  is  planned  to  place  additional  machines  in  other  apart¬ 
ment  houses  in  that  city  shortly. 

The  new  machine,  known  as  the  Delamat,  is  a  miniature  grocery 
store,  entirely  automatic  in  its  workings  and  requiring  only  an  at¬ 
tendant  to  make  change  for  its  prospective  customers. 

On  one  side  of  the  machine  is  the  canned  and  packaged  food 
products  compartments,  with  the  other  side  consisting  of  an  elec¬ 
trified  refrigerator.  Thus  through  this  arrangement,  the  machine 
can  handle  dairy  and  fresh  meat  products  in  addition  to  a  regular 
line  of  grocery  articles. 


In  the  side  devoted  to  grocerj'  products  is  a  series  of  small  glass 
chambers.  In  each  one  of  these  chambers  is  a  food  product.  When 
this  product  is  taken  out  by  a  purchaser,  a  pulley  arrangement 
immediately  places  another  can  or  package,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  chamber.  The  entire  transaction  from  purchase  to  the  re¬ 
placement  takes  only  five  seconds. 

This  machine  marks  a  new  field  for  the  meat  packers  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  distributing  packaged,  fresh-cuts  of  meats.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  enabled  to  see  the  package  before  buying  and  the  pic¬ 
torial  attractiveness  of  the  package  may  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  its  selling  power.  A  new  field  for  fancy  canned  products,  in 
addition  to  the  opportunity  offered  to  the  meat  packers,  is  also 
opened  by  this  machine.  Canned  products  that,  while  they  do  not 
have  a  general  appeal  to  the  public,  are  still  in  active  demand  and 
can  be  retailed  through  these  machines.  By  placing  these  vending 
units  in  certain  apartment  house.s  and  keeping  records  of  the  class 
of  goods  the  quickest  turnover,  it  ought  to  be  a  comparatively 
simple  task  to  learn  which  product  to  supplj  the  machine  with. 

.Apart  from  its  other  qualities  the  machine  offers  extremely  fine 
advertising  possibilities.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  due  to  space 
limitations,  the  average  machine  could  handle  onl^'  a  comparatively 
few  food  products.  However,  the  machine  could  be  stocked  with 
certain  staple  articles  and  arrangements  made  to  carry  some  sort 
of  advertising  message  on  it.  Thus  the  customer  could  obtain 
merchandise  not  handled  in  the  machine  through  merchants  own¬ 
ing  or  advertising  through  this  vender. 

The  machine  is  said  to  be  the  only  motor-driven  autotnalic  sell¬ 
ing  machine  in  existence.  Its  mechanism  seems  simple  and  but 
one  person  is  needed  to  supplement  the  Robot  salesman — a  clerk 
to  make  change.  And  it  is  logical  to  su))pose  that  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  will  vanish  entirely  eventually  with  the  installation  of  an 
automatic  change-making  machine. 

Grocery  Chains  Show  Gain  in  1930  Sales — (irocery  chains  in  the 
second  Federal  Reserve  district  were  the  only  reporting  chain 
store  organizations  to  show  a  gain  in  sales  in  19.10  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  \ear,  according  to  the  month  review  of  the  f  ederal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  While  the  chain  organizations  as  a  group 
showed  a  decline  of  2  per  cent  in  sales,  grocery  chains  showed  a 
gain  of  over  8  per  cent  over  1929. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  other  retailers  reporting,  the 
December  sales  of  the  grocery  chains  were  lower  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  month  in  1929.  Sales  registered  a  slight  gain 
over  November,  however. 

The  review  contituied,  “total  sales  for  the  year  1930  for  all  the 
reporting  chains  were  approximately  2  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
1928,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  previous 
year.”  This  decline  is  attributed  to  the  sharp  decline  in  prices 
in  1930.” 

“While  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,”  the  review  continued,  “in 
the  total  sales  reported  by  grocery  chains,  the  only  type  of  chain 
stores  to  show  any  gain,  was  reduced  to  a  3  per  cent  increase, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  number  of  stores  operated.” 

Stocks  of  all  reporting  lines,  with  the  exception  of  drugs,  in 
December,  were  substantially  lower  than  those  of  the  like  month 
in  192<>.  Collections  in  December  of  accounts  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  were  higher  than  in  December,  192^1,  in 
several  lines,  contrarj’  to  the  recent  tendency. 

Court  Decision  Favors  Trade  Board  in  Bread  Inquiry — The  at¬ 
tempt  of  two  flour  concerns  to  prevent  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  from  proceeding  with  the  inquiry  into  bread  and  flour 
prices  met  with  failure  when  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
.•\ppeals  upheld  the  right  of  the  Board  to  require  the  attendance 
of  the  companies  at  the  inquiry. 

The  Millers’  National  Federation  of  Chicago  and  the  Sims  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Indiana,  had  obtained  an  injunction  preventing 
the  commission  from  proceeding  with  the  inquiry.  The  inquiry 
liad  been  ordered  by  the  Senate.  The  commission  appealed  against 
the  injunction.  The  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  commission  had 
the  right  to  conduct  any  inquiry  ordered  by  Congress,  and  com¬ 
pel  attendance  at  the  inquiry.  The  injunction  obtained  by  the 
two  concerns  was  dissolved. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


^50.^^  For  A  Year’s  Advertising 

3  common  remark  is  that  from  now  on  a  canner 
must  act  as  wholesaler  and  distributor  --  handing 
out  his  pack  in  25  case  lots.  They  call  this  the  new 
order  of  distribution. 

Futures  are  slow,  and - unless  the  meat  packers 

get  in — —  may  continue  slow. 


^A^RE  you  going  to  sit  down,  waiting  for  buy¬ 
ers  to  find  you,  watching  your  business 
wither,  dry  up  and  die? 

How  many  possible  buyers  know  you,  your 
brands  and  the  goods  you  pack?  Isn’t  it  plain 
that  if  you  expect  to  market  your  packs  at  any 
price  that  you  must  meet  this  new  condition 
by  new  energetic  methods  -  by  telling  all  buy¬ 
ers  about  your  business? 

The  1931  Almanac  is  used  every  day  of  the 
year  by  all  the  worth-while  chain  organizations; 
by  the  great  institutional  canned  foods  buyers, 
and  by  all  wholesalers  who  have  canned  foods 
buyers  (the  larger  ones)  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  It,  therefore,  affords  the  canner  a  way 
to  cover  all  the  large  buyers  in  one  effort  -  cer¬ 
tainly  -  surely  and  at  one  trifling  cost.  Tell 
your  story  on  one  page  in  this  1931  Almanac  - 
and  you’ll  make  yourself  known. 

If  the  Almanac  had  been  made  for  this  one 
particular  purpose  it  could  not  have  been 
better  designed; 


They  need  the  Almanac;  need  the  statistics 
and  data  it  contains  -  and  when  they  seek  these 
facts  -  they  find  you,  your  goods  and  your 
brands.  That’s  real  advertising  for  every  can¬ 
ner  sensible  enough  to  errect  his  sign  board 
along  this  constantly  travelled  highway  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  buyers. 

The  forms  are  closing  on  the  1931  Almanac 
but  you  have  time  to  be  included. 

A  full  page  $50.00 
A  half  page  $30.00 

Send  us  order  and  copy  -  and  we  will  display 
the  Adv.  neatly,  place  it  to  advantage  in  the 
Almanac  and  it  will  bring  you  business  all 
during  1931  and  the  early  part  of  1932.  A 
whole  year’s  service,  covering  the  whole  possi¬ 
ble  field  at  trifling  cost.  If  you  miss  this  you 
are  foolish  -  and  it  will  be  your  loss. 


Regardless  of  Convention  Issues,  Souvenir  Numbers 
and  what  not,  this  Almanac  is  far  and  away  better  than 
any  of  them  or  of  all  of  them  (ours  included)  for 
canners’  advertising. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Publishers  of 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry 
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W.  K.  Henderson  Again  Runs  Afoul  of  Radio  Commission— 

Langfuage  used  by  W.  K.  Henderson  in  his  diatribes  against  chain 
store  systems  over  radio  station  KWKH  has  again  embroiled  the 
famed  chain  store  opponent  in  difficulties  with  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission. 

Denial  of  the  application  of  station  KWKH  for  full-time  opera¬ 
tion  and  30,000  watts  power  has  been  recommended  to  the  Radio 
Commission  by  Examiner  Elmer  \V.  Pratt,  who  says  that  much 
of  the  language  used  over  the  station  by  W.  K.  Henderson  “is 
inimical  to  the  moral  and  esthetic  development  of  the  youth  of 
America.”  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  in  trouble  on  this  count  be¬ 
fore,  but  promised  to  refrain  from  using  profane  or  objectionable 
language  in  his  speeches.  However,  according  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  com¬ 
plaint,  he  must  have  slipped  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Pratt  further  charged  that  Mr.  Henderson  sold  directly 
over  the  station  a  number  of  commodities.  He  has  conducted,  con¬ 
tinued  the  examiner,  “what  he  is  pleased  to  term  an  educational 
campaign  relative  to  improper  practices  and  monopolistic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  chain  stores  and  allied  subjects.” 

.\pproximateiy  35,000  independent  merchants,  in  over  4,000  towns 
throughout  the  country,  have  made  financial  contributions  to  the 
Henedrson  campaign,  the  report  states,  and  the  title  “Merchant 
Minute  Men”  has  been  given  this  group. 

“Although  there  is  no  organization  and  no  responsibility  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  use  of  such  funds,  each  Minute  Man  has  contributed 
$12,”  Mr.  Pratt  asserted.  “In  this  manner  during  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  the  hearing  Mr.  Henderson  collected  in  excess  of  ^73,500, 
which  is  largely  profit.” 

Independent  Grocer  Succeeding  in  Fight  Against  Chain:  Dr. 
Julius  Klein — The  independent  grocer  leads  the  field  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  struggle  against  chain  store  domination,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Klein  based  his  conclusions  on  data  collected  on  a  recent 
tour  of  the  Mid-West,  where  he  found  that  the  local  independents 
were  achieving  a  considerable  measure  of  success  in  their  fight 
against  the  chain  stores. 

“The  new  chain  store  extensions  are  taking  their  first  experience 
with  the  seriously  slackened  business,”  Dr.  Klein  observed,  “and 
my  idea  is  that  the  impact  of  adversity  has  not  been  any  lighter 
upon  this  relatively  new  form  of  retail  organization  than  upon  the 
traditional  independents. 

“In  my  opinion,  chain  stores,  in  spite  of  the  recent  growth  in 
numbers  of  their  units,  are  not  doing  much  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  retailing.  Of  course,  they  are  holding  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  grocery  trade,  perhaps  purveying  35  per  cent  of 
the  American  food  supply,  but  the  advance  has  been  checked 
there.” 

Dr.  Klein  points  out  that  the  local  grocer  has  been  able  to  dig 
in  and  fight  back,  using  co-operative  methods  of  purchasing  as 
perhaps  his  most  effective  weapon  against  the  chain  stores. 

The  active  co-operation  of  the  Commerce  Department  in  aiding 
the  independent  retailer  was  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Klein,  who 
said :  “The  Commerce  Department  made  a  street-to-street  study 
of  the  grocery  business  in  Louisville  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  suggesting  methods  of  bettering  business  and  decreasing 
loss  largely  for  independents — although,  of  course,  chain  stores  are 
welcome  to  the  facts — and  as  one  result  there  were  in  1930  only 
three  bankruptcies  of  grocers  in  that  city,  against  360  in  1928.” 

.\side  from  the  aid  e.xtended  by  the  Government.  Dr.  Klein  pointed 
out  the  advantage  in  initiative  enjoyed  by  the  independent,  citing 
one  specific  instance  in  a  Mid- West  city  wliere  an  independent 
grocer  was  enal)led  to  make  an  extremely  advantageous  purchase 
through  being  able  to  instantly  make  his  decision.  His  chain 
store  competitor,  through  being  forced  to  ol)tain  permission  to 
make  this  additional  outlay,  lost  the  opportunity  to  stock  up  on  a 
food  article  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

The  growth  of  voluntary  chains,  which  was  also  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Klein,  has  been  most  pronounced  in  the  grocery  industry, 
which,  incidentally,  has  also  seen  the  most  highly  developed  form 
of  chain  store.  .\s  of  May  of  1930,  tliis  movement  had  resulted 
in  a  total  of  at  least  551  voluntary  chain  organizations,  with  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  60,000  grocers,  has  been  developed  in 
this  country. 

.\11  in  all,  the  independent  seems  to  be  not  only  holding  his  own, 
but  in  many  cases  regaining  part  of  his  former  superiority. 


FAR  EASTERN  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY 

HE  Kyokuto  Renyu  Kaisha  (Far-Eastem  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  Ltd.),  of  Marunouchi,  Tokyo 
(Marunouchi  Building),  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  manufactures  condensed 
milk,  and  has  four  condensed  milk  plants  located  at 
Shidzuoka,  Sapporo,  Ebetsu  and  Obihiro.  This  firm 
also  operates  a  milk  plant  located  in  Chiba  near  Tokyo, 
states  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  H.  B.  Titus  at 
Tokyo,  Japan,  in  a  report  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  company  was  organized  in  December,  1917,  and 
was  prosperous  for  several  years.  Since  the  close  of 
the  World  War  business  has  been  less  profitable,  but  a 
5  per  cent  dividend  was  paid  until  the  period  after  the 
1923  earthquake,  when  milk  products  were  admitted 
duty  free  for  a  time.  Business  improved  in  1925  and  a 
5  per  cent  dividend  was  paid  for  the  next  three  years. 
It  is  stated  that  during  1920  the  supply  of  milk  was 
insufficient  to  allow  its  plants  to  run  at  full  capacity. 
However,  a  net  profit  of  80,890  ($40,105)  was  made  on 
a  gross  revenue  of  Y-2,028,000  ($1,005,482).  Business 
during  the  current  year  has  not  been  good,  due  to  lower 
prices  and  competition  with  other  products. 

- ^ - 

FRUIT  CANNING  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA 

HE  canning  season  on  the  Murrumbidgee  Irriga¬ 
tion  Areas  has  commenced,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
American  Trade  Commissioner  E.  C.  Squire,  at  Sydney. 
The  apricot  yield  in  this  area  is  light  and  it  is  expect^ 
that  from  336  to  448  short  tons  of  this  fruit  will  be 
processed  at  the  state  cannery  at  Leeton.  Reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  a  very  good  crop  of  canning 
peaches.  I'he  New  South  Wales  Irrigation  Commis¬ 
sion  has  decided  to  pay  $35.80  per  short  ton  for  clear 
yellow  peaches  and  $30.40  for  those  with  red  centers 
delivered  at  the  state  c.anneiy  during  the  1930-31 
season. 

In  South  Australia  on  the  irrigation  areas  both  apri¬ 
cots  and  peaches  generally  are  showing  heavy  crops. 
In  other  centers  of  South  Australia  apricots  are  from 
fair  to  good  and  peaches  are  only  light  to  medium. 

In  the  Goulburn  Valley,  Victoria,  the  main  canning 
center  of  Australia,  growers  are  facing  a  very  difficult 
time.  The  Co-operative  canneries  have  notified  the 
growers  that  they  can  only  take  half  the  growers’  fruit 
this  season,  and  for  such  fruit  as  would  be  accepted  the 
price  would  be  $21.70  per  short  ton.  Growers  state 
that  they  cannot  pick  their  choicest  fruit  and  deliver  it 
to  the  canners  at  $21.70  per;  ton.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  let  the  fruit  go  to  waste.  It  is  stated  that  the  present 
stocks  of  canned  fruit  are  more  than  sufficient  for  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  requirements  for  the  whole  next  season.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  orchardists  of  the  Goulburn  Valley  a 
short  time  ago  it  was  resolved :  “That  this  meeting  of 
delegates  of  the  Goulburn  Valley  fruit  growers’  socie¬ 
ties  affiliated  with  the  Victorian  Northern  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  is  convinced  that  the  oft’er  by  the  co¬ 
operative  canneries  of  this  district,  to  take  approxi¬ 
mately  only  half  the  season’s  crop  of  canning  fruit  at 
a  given  price  a  ton  as  a  first  instalment,  with  no  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  what  the  subsequent  instalments  will  be,  if 
any,  sounds  the  death  knell  to  the  fruit  canning  indus¬ 
try;  and  that  a  public  deputation  wait  upon  the  Pre¬ 
mier  of  Victoria  and  other  ministers,  and  ask  that  the 
ministry  at  once  declare  its  policy  towards  the  fruit 
industry.” 
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The  Assistant  Minister  for  Customs  stated  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  a  few  days  ago  that  the  present 
financial  stringency  prevented  any  further  monetary 
assistance  being  given  to  the  canned  fruits  industry  by 
the  Commonwealth.  He  promised,  however,  that  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  given  to  requests  for  any  other 
kind  of  assistance. 

The  exports  of  canned  fruits  from  Australia  to  va¬ 
rious  destinations  from  the  commencement  of  the  sea¬ 
son  to  October  31,  1930,  were  as  follows: 


Apricots  Peaches 

(Cases  of  24  cans) 


Country 

30  oz.  21  oz. 

16  oz. 

30  oz. 

21  oz.  16  oz. 

United  Kingdom... 

..  83,267  . 

13,542 

291,132 

.  45,212 

New  Zealand . 

..  11,702  . 

806 

39,063 

.  2,642 

The  Rast . 

982  . 

189 

2,066 

.  320 

Canada  . 

..  4,416  4,655 

2,542 

19;961 

38,213  15,325 

Miscellaneous  . 

328  . 

100 

635 

.  178 

Totals  . 

...100,695  4,655 

17,179 

352,857  38,213  63,677 

Pears — ^Total  Exports 
(Cases  of  24  cans) 

Country  30  oz.  21  oz.  16  oz.  30  oz.  21  oz.  16  oz. 

United  Kingdom . 109,785  .  21,316  484,184  .  80,070 

New  Zealand .  614  .  51,379  .  3,448 

The  East .  1,549  .  243  4,597  .  752 

Canada  .  3,240  3,735  906  27,617  46,603  18,773 

Miscellaneous  .  1,270  .  110  2,233  .  388 


Totals  . 116,458  3,735  22,575  570,010  46,603  103,431 

In  addition  to  the  above  96  cases  of  24  cans  of  apricots  and 
1,322  of  peaches,  of  miscellaneous  sizes,  were  exported  to 
Canada. 

- ^ - 

CONVENTION  DATES 

February  18th-19th,  1931 — Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry.  Roanoke,  Va. 


BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

_ YEAR  1930-1931 _ 

OFFICERS 


President,  Harry  Imwold 

Vice-President,  VViliiam  E.  I^amble 

Treasurer,  Leander  Langrall 

Secretary,  Hampton  Steele 

COMMITTEES 

Executive . C.  B.  Torsch,  Chairman;  Os¬ 

car  T.  Sewall,  C.  J.  Schenkel, 
J.  O.  Langrall,  W.  E.  Lamble, 
R.  E.  Roberts,  Harry  Imwold. 
Arbitration . F.  A.  Curry,  Chairman;  Hamp¬ 

ton  Steele,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  D. 
H.  Stevenson,  Herbert  C.  Rob¬ 
erts. 

Commerce . p.  H.  Stevenson,  Chairman; 

Howard  E.  Jones,  Jos.  J. 
Aldt,  R.  H.  Cooper. 

Legislation,  . C  B.  Torsch,  Chairman;  Al¬ 

bert  T.  Myers,  Geo.  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Robert  D.  Schenkel,  Thos. 
L.  North,  E.  V.  Stockham,  Jos. 
W.  Shrlver,  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  .Tr. 

Claims . Hampton  Steele,  Chairman; 

Eugene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch, 
H.  HI  Mahool,  Christopher 
Grecht. 

Brokers . Harry  Imwold,  Chairman; 

Herbert  C.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Kil¬ 
lian,  Henry  Fleming,  M.  Ray¬ 
mond  Roberts,  Herbert  Hamp¬ 
ton. 

Agriculture . F.  A.  Torsch,  Chairman;  Wm. 

Silver,  Jos.  N.  Shriver,  E.  E. 
Langrall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V. 
Stockham. 

Hospitality,  . R.  A.  Sindall,  Chairman:  Her¬ 

man  Gamse,  John  May,  Jas.  F. 
Cole,  H.  W.  Krebs,  Carl  Cool¬ 
ing,  Richard  Dorsey,  .John  R. 
.  Dangston,  Henry  Doeller,  Jr., 

E.  Everett  Gibb.s. 

Counsel . F.  John  Beeuwkes. 

Chemist . „....Lieroy  Strasburger. 

Publicity . A.  I.  .Judge,  Chas.  G.  Sum¬ 

mers,  Jr. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
AND  TANKS 

For  Boiling  Down  Tomato  Pulp,  Etc. 

ACTUAL  tests  Kook-More  Koils  have 
A)  proved  to  be  the  fastest  cooking  appliance 
ever  offered  to  the  canning  industry.  Built  in 
standard  sizes  to  fit  500  and  1000-Gallon  Tanks. 
Knock-down  Cypress  Tanks  (illustrated)  or 
Enamel  Lined  Steel  Tanks  in  these  sizes  or  in 
any  special  size  can  he  readily  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  Kook-More  Koils,  traps  and  all  other 
necessary  accessories  for  rapid  installation. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  self-draining  so  that  no 
condensation  remains  in  them,  reducing  burning 
and  the  need  for  cleaning  to  a  minimum. 

Raw  tomato  pulp  can  be  reduced  50%  in 
from  17  to  20  minutes  with  a  Kook-More  outfit. 

Clip,  fill  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today 
for  full  particulars  of  Kook-More  Koils  and 
Tanks  and  other  Langsenkamp  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  HI. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  quotation  and  full  details  on  the  following: 

O  No.  500  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 

□  No.  1000  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
Q  Indiana  Pulper 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 

□  Improved  Brush  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Maximum  staunchness 
in  H  &  D  corrugated 
fibre  canned  foods  boxes  is  assured 
by  two  special  combined  features  of 
H  &  D  design- — -box  wall  rigidity  and 
snug  fit  of  contents. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  Si  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

1 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


PA  DIDN’T  LIKE  IT 

A  minister  was  seated  in  his  study  in  a  small  town 
when  he  heard  a  small  boy  crying  in  the  street.  He 
went  out  and  found  a  boy  standing  alongside  a  hay 
wagon.  I’ll  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  the  hay,  while 
lying  in  a  heap  in  the  street. 

“Don’t  cry,  my  lad,”  said  the  minister.  “We’ll  see 
that  your  hay  is  all  picked  up.  Have  you  had  your 
dinner?  No?  Well,  ccme  inside  and  have  some  with 
me.” 

“Pa  won’t  like  it,”  said  the  boy. 

“Oh,  that  w’ill  be  all  right,”  said  the  minister.  “Your 
father  will  not  mind  if  you  have  dinner  with  me.  Come 
in.” 

Again  the  boy  said,  “Pa  won’t  like  it.”  but  the  minis¬ 
ter  insisted,  so  they  went  in  and  ate  dinner. 

“Have  another  piece  of  pie,”  said  the  minister,  but 
the  boy  only  replied,  “Pa  won’t  like  it.” 

Finally  the  minister  took  him  out  again  and  said, 
“Now  we’ll  go  about  getting  the  hay  back  on  the 
wagon.  I’ll  see  that  no  harm  comse  to  the  hay,  while 
you  go  and  tell  your  pa  to  come  here.” 

“Pa’s  under  the  hay,”  said  the  boy. 


“How  did  you  sleep  last  night?” 

“Not  so  good.  I  dreamed  I  was  pitching  pennies 
and  tossed  all  night.” 


A  POWER  IN  THE  LODGE 

Boss — Rufe,  did  you  go  to  your  lodge  meeting  last 
night. 

Rufus — Nah,  suh.  We  dun  have  to  pos’pone  it. 

Boss — How  was  that? 

Rufus — De  Grand  All-Powerful  Invincible  Most  Su¬ 
preme  Unconquerable  Potentate  dun  got  beat  up  by  his 
wife. 


NASTY  CRACK 

He  placed  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

And  on  her  lips  a  kiss ; 

Then  sighed,  “  ’Tis  many  a  draught  I’ve  had. 
But  not  from  a  mug  like  this.” 


THE  GENIUS 

“Say,  is  your  dog  clever?” 

“Clever!  I  should  say  so.  When  I  say,  ‘Are  you 
coming,  or  aren’t  you  ?’  he  comes  or  he  doesn’t.” 

NOTE  THE  MINIATURE  VARIETY 
Foozle — Terrible  links,  Caddy,  terrible! 

Caddy — Sorry,  sir,  these  ain’t  the  links — you  got  off 
them  an  hour  ago. 


“I  object  to  smoking,”  said  the  lady  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  car.  “It  makes  me  ill.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  the  man  with  the  pipe,  sympa¬ 
thetically.  “Well,  don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  give  it 
up,  ma’am?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamaohek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
ASSOCIATIONS  of  the  Industry. 

Natl.  Kraut  Packers. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Herlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEEITS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Herlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
l.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

E<lw.  Renncberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  *  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 
Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Indu.stry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  Sec  Poxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

,1.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PR  O  DUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 
Columbus  Canning  Co.,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  . 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  IJchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldertng. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
CHAIRS,  factory.  Steel. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sander  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ,T. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOR..\TING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin.  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  LauKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapnvan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Blquipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Vlners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCEl,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  lipids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cent. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co„  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co..  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y) 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STOOLS,  Steel,  factory. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  (3o.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Bb'ands,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ' 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beriin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Wm.  E.  Urschel,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sla3r8man  &  Co.,  BaJtinmre. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewautiee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  BroctOn,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitery  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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KITTREDGE 
LABELS 

CHICAGO  M 


i;  DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PUREBRED  PEAS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  SEASON  AND  LARGE  POD 


The  number  of  pods  per  plant  ready  for  canning  on  a  given  day,  the’  size 
of  pod  and  the  number  of  peas  in  each  pod  are  factors  that  make  for  sup¬ 
erior  quality  in  the  can  and  for  high  yields. 

OUR  STOCKS  OF  ALASKA.  PERFECTION  AND  SURPRISE 
PEAS  ARE  OUTSTANDING  IN  EVENNESS  OF  MATURITY 
AND  SIZE  OF  POD. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  all  Kinds  of  Seeds  That  Canners  Use 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


